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Political History 


Principles and Practice | 
_ by Ө. R. Elton 
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periance as a practicing historian. April/$5.95 
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time has come for a really sustained attack on 'value-freedom' and he has provided 1t,"—7/mes 
Literary Supplement New/$10.00 
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Black Abolitionists 


By BENJAMIN QUARLES. This 
broad overview of Negro involvemenr 
in the antislavery movement “does 
more than fill a glaring gap in our 
. knowledge of black shapers of our his- 
tory; it rights a wrong.” 


—Lesuie Н. FisugL, Jr. $1.95 ` 
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Japanese Politics 
Expanded Edition 
By MASAO MARUYAMA; edited by 
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ing the Japanese political scene in terms 
of the society’s cultural context and 
underlying value system. $2.95 
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Benjamin Franklin and 
His New American Order 
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An Encore for Reform 
The Old Prógressives and the New Deal 
By OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. A pene- 
trating, factual book that challenges the 
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reform movement. - $195 
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The Tweed 
| Ring | 
By ALEXANDER В. CALLOW, ЈК. 


The full story of the infamous city 
machine, "told with shrewdness and 





insight.” — RicHarp D. Herrnrr, N.Y. 
Times Book Review $1.95. 
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World Politics 


America's Response to 
War and Revolution 


By N. GORDON LEVIN, JR. Winner 
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Andrew Jackson 
= Symbol for an Age 
By JOHN WILLIAM WARD. A fasci- 
nating account of early America and 
of the man who dramatized its destiny. 


$1.75 


At all bookstores 


WY OXFORD Wa UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 40016 


; style clear. "С.В. O' BRIEN, University: of California, Davis .. 


i nO RE and America. Each volume i ig about 250 pages. 





ré Rise oí Modern! cha | е. | LM 


св IMMANUEL С. Y. “HSU, University of California, Santa Barbara. A1 new synthesis 
the history -óf modern ‘China, this volume is based оп the productive research and’. . 

' scholarship of recent decades in :СЫпа,. Japan, and. the West. Concentrating on ithe)” +" 
777 mainstréams of.history, the work gives extensive attention to’ political, diplomatic, 


intellectual, social, and economic developments. The, author’ begins with a: broad 


^. ‘description ‘of the Confucian state and society from 1600 to 1800,-and continues with" 
~ a detailed/study of the development: of the Chinese nation in the nineteenth: and . 
twentieth centuries. “Tt is perhaps one of the most informative and comprehensive | téxt- - 


books о ,on»modern. China now in existence. "—$. Y: TENG Indiana University, ~- 
г 1970. Сз 848- PP- po ce illus, 


Е 


UM History of Russ к Edition © 


- By. NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY, University of California, EN P ope 


o 


` study of Russia, from earliest times to the modern era. It i$ beautifully organized and 
- illustrated. As a general survey, it is an indispensable guide ‘to students’ interested in 
; any hase of Russian history."—BannARA.M. ALKER; Occidental Colle : 


“This is the most satisfactory survey of Russian history in English, that I have: ied 
' Riasanovsky’g presentation is comprehensive, his judgments discerning, his: ha 


` 1969, os 2040782 'PP- ni 27 Шав И: ‘text edition $9.50 


ix. 


Readings i in World History - » Е E - B 


The ten’ ‘volumes і in ‘this — series consist of original source materials and have 
been espécially developed for зе. with Professor William Н. McNeill's. 4.. World 
History (Oxford, 1967); although they may also be used independently. The first’ five 
volumes; ‘edited by William Н. McNeill-and Jean W. Sedlar are: The Origins. of' 


Civilization m $1.25); The Ancient Near East (1968, $1.25); The Classical Mediter- - 


ranean World (1969, $1.50); Classical India (1969, $1.50); Classical China (1970, $1.95). 


- Six ‘additional volumes are іп preparation: The Islamic World; China, India, and 


‘Japan—-The Middle Period; Medieval Europé; Modern Asia- ane inen Modern 


ow OXFORD w UNIVERSITY ЖШ. PRESS ` 
pM Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.10016 ' | 





>.: ус text-edition “$9.95. | - 
га ` г pU А QT trade edition ш 


» os, GUN , trade edition $18.50 р 
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Oxford University Press 





Twentieth-Century 
Africa 


Edited by P. J. M. McEWAN, University ` 


of Sussex, Brighton 


1968 (paper 1970) 
doth $7.75 


544 pp. 
paper $4.95 


maps 


Africa Discovers 
Her Past i 


Edited by J. D. FAGE, University of Birm-- 


ingham 
1969 112 pp. 


A Short Introduction to 
the History and Politics 
of Southeast Asia 


By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, 
Washington State College 


1970 320 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


` The Colonial Heritage 
of Latin America: 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC 
DEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE 


By STANLEY J. STEIN, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and BARBARA H. STEIN 


1970 232 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $1.50 


World History, 1914-1968 


THIRD EDITION 

By DAVID THOMSON, Cambridge Uni- 
versity . 
1969 


Central 


176 pp. paper $1.50 


cloth $3.50 paper $1.50 


Wa We 


AINE 


W 


Empire to Welfare State 


` ENGLISH HISTORY, 1906-1967 


By TREVOR O. LLOYD, University of 
oronto 


1970 512 pp. 
cloth $10.00 


Imperial Germany: 
THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN 


REPUBLIC, 1871-1918 


By ARTHUR ROSENBERG; translated 
from the German by IAN F. D. MOR- 
ROW 


1970 


text figs; maps 
paper $2.95 


304 pp. 


Essays on the Making 


of the Constitution 


Edited by LEONARD W. LEVY, Brandeis 
University 


1969 


paper $2.50 


288 pp. paper $2.25 


American Urban 
History: 
AN INTERPRETIVE READER WITH 


COMMENTARIES 


Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, 
ie University of California, Santa Bar- 
ara 

1969 


688 pp. paper $4.95 


Readings in Technology 
and American Life 


Edited by CARROLL W. PURSELL, JR., 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


1969 .480 pp. paper $4.95 


W OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 





Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men | 
THE IDEOLOGY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


By ERIC FONER, Columbia University. A significant revaluation of the causes of the 
Civil War, Mr. Foner’s study looks beyond the North’s opposition to slavery and its 
- emphasis upon preserving the Union to determine the broader grounds of its willing- 
ness to undertake a war against the South. The author examines the social concepts 
the North accepted as vital to its way of life, most clearly expressed in the ideology 
of the growing Republican party. S | $8.50 


A Little Commonwealth р | 


FAMILY LIFE IN PLYMOUTH COLONY к 


‚Ву JOHN DEMOS, Brandeis University. “Ву the use of court records, wills, inven- 
tories, and artifacts, Demos reconstructs the family life of the Pilgrims in the Old 
Colony. He gives this study true universality, however, by bringing to bear on his 
material not only a perspective imagination but also a sound grasp of modern devel- 
opments in sociology,’ anthropology, psychology, and demography. Because Demos 
writes a clear, terse, flowing prose his book will be a delight to the general reader as 
well as the scholar."—]. Н. PruMs, Saturday Review. 15 halftones. $6.75 


“Gentlemen of Property and Standing" 


ANTI-ABOLITION MOBS IN JACKSONIAN AMERICA 


By LEONARD L. RICHARDS, University of Massachusetts at Amherst. “A model 
of the best tendencies in modern historical scholarship; he asks imaginative and 


penetrating questions; he has done an exhaustive job of research. . . . A splendid 
book which is at once informative and fascinating .. . a work of major importance."— . 
Davm Brion Davis, Yale University $6.50 


Industrial Slavery in the Old South 


By ROBERT S. STAROBIN, University of Wisconsin at Madison. The nature .of 
slavery in the United States and in the political economy of the Old South is put in a 
new perspective by Mr. Starobin's examination of the use of slave labor in southern 
industries from 1790 to 1861. He also traces the ways in which the movement for 
slave-based industries influenced political developments leading up to the Civil War. 
18 illustrations. М : $7.95 


Wy OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 





Oxford University Press 





Essays in Czech History 


By R. R. BETTS. Articles and lectures by the late Professor Betts have been collected 
for this commemorative volume by Peter Brock, С. Н. Bolsover, and О. Odlozilik. 
The bulk of the volume deals with the life and times of Jan Hus and with the develop- ` 
ment of the Hussite movement. Included are studies of Jerome of Prague, the rela- 
tionship between Hussitism and English religious life and thought in the fourteenth 
century, social and constitutional developments in Bohemia in the Hussite period, 
and Thomas Masaryk's philosophy of history. $8.75 


The Memoirs of Prota Matija N enadovic 


Edited by LOVETT F. EDWARDS. The Memoirs of the Prota (Archpriest) Matija 
Nenadovic are a moving, eye-witness account of the struggle of the Serb people to free 
themselves from the oppression and tyranny of the Turkish janissaries at the turn of 
the nineteenth century. The Prota took part in almost all the main events of the insur- 
rection and, as one of the few literate men in Serbia at the time, became Karageorge’s 
diplomatic envoy. The translator has written a long introduction to supplement the 
Memoirs and to place the Prota in historical perspective. $7.00 


The Impact of Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya 
A HISTORICAL STUDY І | 


By WILFRED BLYTHE. This account of Chinese secret societies in Malaya tells of 
their history, organization, functioning, and impact. It compares a Western liberal 
conception of law and judicial procedure to the former colonial government of Malaya | 
and to particular characteristics of the Chinese societies, pointing up the current crisis 
necessitating a change in basic cultural concepts. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) 2r Ate $15.50 


Britain and Japan, 1858-1883 


By GRACE FOX. This book deals with Anglo-Japanese relations during the crucial 
early years of British influence in Japan. It sheds new light on Britain's controversial 
connections with: the Meiji Restoration and on the economic and social changes ef- 
fected with British assistance both before and.after that turning point in Japanese 
history. 10 halftone plates, 3 maps. ' $15.50 


Y OXFORD. W UNIVERSITY WW PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New, York, N.Y, 10016 
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OA HISTORY OF BUBONIC. PLAGUE 


‚АМ THE. BRITISH ISLES - 


| E H D. Знкризвув 


«social and economic history i in that period.: 


THÉ FOX.NORTH COALITION - ane de 
Crisis ‘of the Constitution, 1782-4 


. and. economic life, the h 


А В p 
V " Tiot Fey va 


SIOUN, CANNON. . 


- The. ‘author’ examiries бе: formation of hë Fox-North асдаг its 


“achievement. of office in March’1783, and the maneuvers by which it 


: m А history of the. plague from’ The. ба} Paiki of 1348 to The i ' 
. Plague of. London in 1665 and.its effects on somé Spe ‘of British: | 


. .'", Among thé, consequences- of the ‚ plague discussed. љу Professor o 

` Shrewsbury are its effect upon the growth of population and.on social". 
: Батай, and useless regulations made: to control it, 
| OM the. i of law arid order during its outbursts. « б, =. 00: Poe a 


was eventually ousted.-He discuises the reasons for Shelburne's unpop- · 


`+ "шагу, the part ‘played by. William Pitt in connection with the eed 5 
~ 1 Bill‘(based on: formerly unused. manuscripts in the Bodleian Libi ДЕ 
) and the causes d Lord Temple 5. теве арон in December’ 1788. 910 W : 
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PARTES) AND: POLITICAL CHANGE . 


J. IN. BOLIVIA, 1880-1952: 
Dr HERBERT S. KLEN ` 


A study of the: origins. aud developiient: of the Bolivian political system 
` as it evolved into a stable two-party regime iri the nineteenth and early 


бе 


Ph 


twentieth centuries, and of the. causes leading to the mutation of this 


` System and the rise of class politics and social revolutionary movements ` 
in the mid-1900s. Е 


Professor’ Klein stresses the events a the 1930s and the impact of the 
Chaco War as a catalyst in the process of political crisis. 


AUSTRALIA: THE QUIET CONTINENT 


Second Edition . `- | Є vt e pal 
- Dovetas PIKE І ` 


F 


Ыы second : edition оё this Wal known Qd Рл the С of the 


. Australian nation includes new material on events since. 1958, five i new 


zc photographs updated тин and а пем index.’ 
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32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y, 10029 


К Cambridge. Latin American Studies No.5 =., ХУ А: $14.50 : . 


adio. ‚ Чой $7.5, Paper 


ху 
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take the best of the first edition... 
make extensive revisions and 
additions...and you have... 


"THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
А HISTORY SECOND EDITION | 


THOMAS G. BARNES Princeton University 
RONDO CAMERON Enon university 
JERO ME BLU M University of California, Berkeley 


New design. New interpretations of events. The latest historical research. 
Revised chapters which include discussions of the Sino-Soviet border dispute, . 

- the abdication of President de Gaulle, the European reaction to the United : 
States lunar landing. Maps (45) and charts (11) entirely redrawn; one third of 
the maps in full color. Illustrations (110) carefully rechosen; an increase of 47, 
many io full color. New,Study Guide. New Instructor's Manual. 


Same basic organization of material. Same balanced coverage of polities: 
military, social, economic, and intellectual history of western Europe, as well as 
of eastern Europe, Russia, and the borderlands of Europe. Same accuracy. Same 
respected scholarship. Still available in one-volume and two-volume editions. - - 
Still suitable for both quarter and semester sessions. 


Study Guide 

Prepared by Sterling Fishman and Kaaren Plant, both of the University of 
Wisconsin. Contains outlines of each chapter, exercises, brief discussion ques- 
tions, identifications, and map exercises. Closely keyed to the text. Paperbound. 
512 pages. $3.95. March. 


Instructor's Manual 
Prepared by Sterling Fishman and Kaaren Plant. Contains objective and sub- 
jective examination questions keyed to each chapter. No charge. 


The European World 
Cloth. 1244 pages. $10.95. ? March. 


Volume I. The Emergence of the European World 
. Cloth. 602 pages. $7.95. April. 


Volume II. The European World Since 1815 
Triumph and Transition | } 


Cloth. 666 pages. $7.95. April. LITTLE, BROWN 
AND 
COMPANY 


look over ће list... С A 
and there are more to come | 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., University of Wisconsin 


AMERICAN EXPANSIONISM: THE CRITICAL ISSUES . 
edited by Marilyn Blatt Young, University of Michigan 


PROGRESSIVISM: THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by David M. Kennedy, Stanford University 


THE NEW DEAL: THE CRITICAL ISSUES’ 
edited by Otis L. Graham, Jr., University of California, Santa Barbara 


THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR: THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by Barton J. Bernstein, Stanford University 


POWER IN POST-WAR AMERICA: THE CRITICAL ISSUES 
edited by Richard Gillam, Stanford University 


All paperback volumes are scheduled for publication in 1970. 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Barton J. Bernstein, Stanford University 
Series Editor 


This new problems series will focus upon significant events, movements, and 
areas of concern in American history. Each volume will present relevant and 
thoughtful selections from the professional literature as well as appropriate 
documents. 


In many instances, the secondary selections have been drawn from disciplines 
other than history; in most cases, they have been ‘reprinted #7 toto. The documen 
have been selected so that they refer directly to, and exemplify, the issues or 
themes discussed (and disputed) in the secondary studies. 


In selecting topics, there has been no attempt to coerce issues into artificial 
moulds of controversy, but, rather, to select problems meriting exploration and 
analysis and to use materials which will guide the student in this process. 


Additional volumes in the series will be announced ata later date. 


College Division ' 
E Bn Street. Boston, Massachusetts 


: sttident. 
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qe History of the United States i in the Twentieth `` Ex 
2 Century, s Forrest McDonald, Wayne State. 

- University- 

Vol. I: 1900- 1920. 

| Vol. П: ` 1920-1945 


Vol. ш: 1945-present : 
A breakdown of ‘the — THE TORCH 


. IS, PASSED: THE UNITED STATES IN THE'. | 
. TWENTIETH CENTURY (1968), these paper- es 
` backs allow for greater flexibility on the part :| 


of the: instructor and easier’ ‘handling for ne 


| da press пал. 
i 


The Second British Empire, 1783 to 1865, by ^ 


Mark Маійів, Los Angeles Valley College 


` A general survey of modern British Imperial 
"history for thé beginning college student, this 
. .téxt covers the resurgence of the British 

- Empire after the loss of the American Colo- 
‘nies and the decline and disintegration -of. . 


that Шин. in the Twentieth Century. 
: р Ж. ‘In press (1970) 


The Black dc Responds to Арно Меп, Ideals, 


and Organixations from Frederick Douglass ` 


- to:the NAACP, by Robert L. Factor, Queens . 


College of the;City University of New York, 


"with an- introduction by Merle Curti, Univer-’ 


sity of Wisconsin | 
hr — n In press (1970) `. 
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For the last word 
in history... 
just read between 
the lines. 


Themes and Social Forces in American 
History 


. Robin W. Winks, Yale University, General 
Editor | 


Antidemocratic Trends in Twentieth Cen- 
tury America, edited by Roland L. DeLorme 
and Raymond С. McInnis, Western Wash- 
ington State College, paper, 272 pp, $2.95 


Allegiance in America: The Case of The 
Loyalists, edited by G. N. D, Evans, Richmond 
Gollege of the City University of New York, 
paper, 197 pp, $3.25 


Puritanism and the American Experience, 
edited by Michael McGiffert, University of 
Denver, paper, 280 pp, $3.25 


The American Environment: Readings in the 
History of Conservation, edited by Roderick 
Nash, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, paper, 236 pp, $3.25 


The Historian and the Climate of Opinion, 
edited by Robert A. Skotheim, University of 
Colorado, paper, 217 pp, $3.25 


The American Military: Readings in the His- 
tory of the Military in American Society, 
edited by Russell F. Weigley, Temple Uni- 
versity, paper, 184 рр, $3.25. 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. FXCELLENCE 
Reading, Massechusstts 01897 
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Fugitive Slave Series 

An Autobiography of the Reverend Josiah 

d eR with an introduction by Robin 
W. 'Winks, Yale University, paper, 190 

рр, d 45 


Thé Narrative of William W. Brown, A 
Fugitive Slave, with an introduction by 
Larry Gara, Wilmington College, paper; 


98 pp, $1.95 
I 


Austin Steward: Twenty-Two Years a 
Slave and Forty Years a Freeman, with . 
ао by Jane Н: and William 

Н. Pease, University of Maine, paper, 221 
рр; $2.45 


п. Refugee: А North-Side View of Slav- 
y by Benjamin Drew, with an introduc- 


tion by Tilden G. Edelstein, Rutgers, The 
Stüte University, paper, 272 pp, $2.45 


Four Fugitive Slave Narratives, hard- 


bound, 781 pp, $12.95 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Meesachusetts 01967 
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- Line for line... | 
history as it happened 


American History in Focus Series, Wil- 
liam H. Goetzmann, University of Texas, 
General Editor ` 


The Colonial Horizon: America in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
edited by William H. Goetzmann, Uni- 
versity of Texas, paper, 213 pp, $3.25 


The American Revolution: The Anglo- 
American Relation, 1763-1794, edited by 
Charles В. Ritcheson, Southern Methodist 
University, paper, 209 pp, $3.25 


Years of Turmoil: Civil War and Recon- 
struction, edited by John Niven, Clare- 
mont College, paper, 241 pp, $3.25 


The Gilded Age: America, 1865-1900, 
edited by Richard A. Bartlett, Florida 
State University, paper, 191 pp, $3.25 


The Age of Insecurity: America, 1920- 
1945, edited by Robert A. Divine, Univer- 
sity of Texas, paper, 194 pp, $2.50 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Massachusetts 01567 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


Edited by J. H. PLUMB 


4 


' “The History of Europe series, planned by J. H. Plumb, and pub- 


lished in America by Harper & Row, is the best of its kind now 
appearing at any price or in any format. It should be on the book- 
shelves of every educated man. 


"ts authors are БК: scholars in the forefront of research, 
able to present'the results of that research in a lucid and attractive 
form; most important, instead of being saddled with a century or 
more of turbulent human history, each is allotted two or three gen- 
erations at theimost, so that he has room to explore his period in 
depth. . 


DEM ere the history of art, literature, and thought are not 


neglected, they are kept in their proper place; the planners and the 
authors of the series have their priorities right, they are always 
sharply aware:of the fact that Elizabeth I, for instance, did much 


. more to shape! the everyday life of a modern Englishman than [did] ' 


William Shakespeare." — J. P. Kenyon, Book World 


Volumes now available 


G. R. Exon 


i 


JH. Erorr | 


Jonn STOYE 
| 


П 


Davip Occ 


Grorce Корё 
Jacques Droz 


ELIZABETH 


— WHSKEMANN `` 


Reformation Europe, 1517-1559 
TB/1270 $225 


Europe Divided, 1559-1598 
TB/1414 $2.45 


Europe Unfolding, 1648-1688 | 
TB/1501 $2.95 


Europe of the Ancien Régime, 
1715-1783 TB/1271 $2.75 


Revolutionary Europe, 
1783-1815 TB/1272 $2.45 


Europe Between Revolutions, 
1815-1848 TB/1346 $2.25 


Europe of the Dictators, 
1919—1945 TB/1273 $1.95 


(Additional volumes will be announced) 


Complete catalog of Harper Torchbooks [733 volumes now in 


print] available on request from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Pub- 


1817 lishers, Inc., 49 E. 33d St., New York, N.Y. 10016 





“Illuminating, exciting, and. ` 


graciously written” 
| — MORRIS L. ERNST 


ALSES and 
CONFLICTS 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK . 1870/1970 


By George 
Martin 


With a foreword by 
Francis T. P. Plimpton 


Illustrated with photographs 
Appendix * Notes 
$10.00 At your bookstore, or 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

2 Park Street . 
Boston, Massachusetts 02107 


CAUSES AND CONFLICTS 


transcends most institutional histories. 
Here is the exciting story of colorful 
personalities — people deeply involved 
in robust and occasionally turbulent 
times: Vanderbilt's attempt to steal 
the Erie Railroad; the presidential 
election which Hayes filched from 
Tilden; the losing fight against 

Boss Croker; the famous “March on 
Albany;" Harrison Tweed’s struggle 
for the reorganization of the courts; 
and much more. 


"An excellent, candid, lively account 
of one of the institutions which has 
shaped its times and, unbeknownst to 
the layman, has shaped us." 

— AUGUST HECKSCHER 


"The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York has raised the 
standards of all it has surveyed over 
the years, and an account ofits _ 
activities as skillfully written as this 
one by George Martin will act as an 
incentive for further professional 
improvement throughout the U. S. A." 
— JUDGE CHARLES E. WYZANSKI, JR. 
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ROBERT .C. ALBERTS: 


“Fills a gap in our biographical literature” 


Cornwallis: 


the American Adventure 


by FRANKLIN and MARY WICKWIRE - 


"|t does much to close with admirable vigor and graphic style one 
of the great gaps in modern historical literature on the Revolution. 
It is scholarly, accurate, and written with unflagging interest; a 
notable contribution to historical knowledge, and a compelling 
piece of portraiture.” — ALLAN NEVINS. “The authors bring ex- 
cellent scholarship to this objective yet sympathetic study of the 
ill-fated British General . . ..one of the few British leaders with 
any professional knowledge of military science.” — Publishers’ 
Weekly. Illustrated. Maps. І $10.00 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 
One of the rare legendary heroines in American history 


POCAHONTAS 


AND HER WORLD 
by PHILIP L. BARBOUR 


The author of The Three Worlds of Captain John Smith turns now 
to Pocahontas, the three men in her life, and their roles in the 

survival of the Jamestown Colony. “More legend than fact, Poca- 
` hontas is commonly .held the saviour of Captain Smith. Mr. 
Barbour, however, postulates that the seeming execution was 
merely a ritual of adoption into the tribe and the 11-year-old 
Pocahontas, played the ceremonial role of sponsor. . For the 
student of ‘early English America, this is an ample and reliable 
account of that World — Colonial politics, Indian strife, and the 
primary personalities of John Smith, Samuel Argall and John 
Rolfe.” — The Kirkus Reviews. Illustrations. Maps. $6.95 
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C. VANN: WOODWARD: 


“An intellectual adventure and an exciting experience" 


tha death of the past 


by J. H. PLUMB 


“Is anything from the past, as the new cliché goes, relevant? J. Н. 
Plumb has dared to ask the question. He has even dared to sub- 
stitute for the euphemisms ‘relevant’ and ‘irrelevant’ the more 
blunt and accurate terms: ‘alive’ and 'dead'." — Christian Science 
Monitor. "| have found it as interesting and stimulating as | had 
expected. In this book, Professor Plumb's combination of a spe- 
cialist’s knowledge with a panoramic view of history comes out 
strongly and is, of course, particularly to the point here. | have 
found myself agreeing with the critical part of the book, which 
is the major part." — ARNOLD TOYNBEE. $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH: 
"A very solid, very interesting book by which 
I was greatly informed.” 


TURBULENT YEARS - 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WORKER 1933-1941 
by IRVING BERNSTEIN 


Covering the dynamic era from the coming of the New Deal to . 


Pearl Harbor, this is the "second volume in what seems destined 


to be the standard history of American trade unionism.” — N.Y. « 
Times Book Review. “In spite of his sympathy for the labor move- 


ment, he retains sufficient objectivity to impress even antilabor 
readers, including citations and quotations from primary sources 
on both sides of labor-management issues. Recommended." — 
Library Journal. "Clear and tively history." — Christian Century. 
Illustrated with photographs. Bibliography. $12.95 



































| - Announcing 
the fourth volume in the series 
“J efferson and His Time” 
by . 
| Dumas Malone 


J EFFERSON THE PRESIDENT 
FIRST TERM, 1801-1805 


The newest volume in Dumas Ma- 
lone's comprehensive biographical 
study covers the most complicated 
part of Jefferson's career, that 
period of coming-to-real-power, 
when as leader of his country, he 
could not afford either to lose him- 
self in or be above the battle. In 
attempting to fulfill "the task of 
separating demonstrable truth from 
the myths, legends, and downright 
misrepresentations," Malonehascre- 
' ated a fresh account, based on origi- 
' nal sources, of the third president's 
first administration. The familiar 
events are newly explored and il- 
Iuminated: Jefferson's efforts to re- 
store the "spirit of '76", repeal the 


X + 





Federal Judiciary Act, acquire the 
Louisiana Territory, and unite a po- 
litically divided country. In a sec- 
tion called “The Measure of a Man”, 
Malone delves deeply into the per- 
sonal life of “the many-sided Jeffer- 
son,” citing his devotion to his 
daughters, and exemplifying his love 
of science and learning. Like his 
earlier books in the series, Jeffer- 
son The President can be read with 
pleasure as a unit in itself, and 15 
certain to be greeted with the same 
enthusiastic critical acclaim that 
was lavished on its predecessors. 
With 21 illustrations, month-by- 
month chronology, appendices, in- 
dex. $10.00 at bookstores. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES 
(now available in uniform editions) 
JEFFERSON THE VIRGINIAN 
JEFFERSON AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
JEFFERSON AND THE ORDEAL OF LIBERTY 
Clothbound, $10.00 each; paperback, $2.95 each 


Little, Brown and Company 


‚ 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 
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DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY INC. 
Garden City, New York 
Our Laidlaw division, 
River Forest, Illinois, serves 
the texthook needs of 
today's schools, 


COLD WAR ESSAYS 


Gar Alperovitz; introduction by Christopher Lasch. 
An outstanding young historian explores the constella- 
tion of events and attitudes that has shaped our 
foreign policy since World War П, tracing the roots 
of intervention to the early twentieth century. A new 
essay, never before published, discusses Nixon ad- 
ministration policy. 4л Anchor Original. To be pub- 
lished in June. $1.45 


BLACK HISTORY 


A Reappraisal 


Edited with Commentary by Melvin Drimmer. This 
concise reappraisal of black participation in American 
history punctures myths and corrects distortions, With 
studies by John Hope Franklin, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
C. Vann Woodward, and nearly thirty other dis- 
tinguished historians. Octavo format, $3.95 


THE 19405 
Profile of a Nation in Crisis 
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Edited with an Introduction by Chester E. Eisinger. A | 


record of the decade of the War and the Bomb, the 
failure of the left and the rise of neo-conservatism, 
and the emergence of the U.S. as a world power, set 
down in documents of the period. Documents in 
American Civilization Serles. $2.45 


THE STRENUOUS DECADE 


A Social and Intellectual Record of the 
Nineteen Thirties i 


Edited by Daniel Aaron and Robert Bendiner. A re- 
vealing picture, presented through contemporary docu- 
ments, of what it was like to live in the United States 
during the troubled decade from the Stock Market 
Crash to Munich. Documents in American Civiliza- 
tion Series. Illustrated. $2.95 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 
From the Shakers to the Third International: 
A Documentary History 


Albert Fried. Emphasizing the fact that various forms 
of socialism and communal living have always been 
indigenous to America, rather than imported from 
abroad, this generously documented history and 
anthology relates various American socialist move- 
ments and spokesmen to the mainstream of American 
history. Hardbound, $10.00. To be published in Au- 
gust, octavo format, $3.95 ` 
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Elizabeths Admiral 
' The Political Career of Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 1536-1624 


ROBERT W. KENNY : Lord admiral for thirty years and commander of the fleet 
against the Spanish Armada, Charles Howard was also a successful politician, a rich 
and powerful bureaucrat, and a corrupt yet loyal servant of two monarchs, Spanning 
‘the reigns of Elizabeth and James L Robert Kenny's biography reveals more about 
the government and mores of Tudor and Stuart England than do the lives of more 
illustrious but less representative figures such as Hawkins and Drake. $10.00 


: ! 
Fashoda Reconsidered 
. The Impact of Domestic: Politics on French Policy in Africa, 1893-1898 


ROGER GLENN BROWN In the fall of 1898 two crises anal meu convulsed 
` the French Third Republic: the Dreyfus Affair and the Fashoda Incident. Using this 
conjunction of crises as a focal point, Dr. Brown draws on new source material to 
analyze the interaction; of domestic and international politics and the processes of 
French eee in Africa. $7.50 


| The Supreme Cite and the Electoral Process 


RICHARD CLAUDE In recent years the Supreme Court has moved ahead of Соп-` 
gress and the Executive in a controversial attempt to “nationalize” the electoral 
ре Professor Claude’s unique study brings together and analyzes the cases heard 
y the Court during the past 100 years which have most influenced voting rights and 
representation. He offers valuable insights into the role of litigation in the democratic 
process and indicates those issues most likely to be the subject of future litigation. 
` $10.00 


| 
; ; zd 

Learned Hand's Court | 

MARVIN SCHICK From 1941 to 1951, when Learned Hand was its chief judge, the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit was one of the most highly respected 
tribunals in judicial history. Professor Schick's historical, biographical, and behavioral 
study analyzes more than 3,000 decisions handed down by the court, describes its . 
unique procedures, and correlates the votes of Second Circuit judges with the subse- 
quent decisions of the Supreme Court. $12.50 


Railroads and Anen Economic Gronth 


Essays in Econometric Hi tstory 


ROBERT W. FOGEL The widely held belief that railroads were indispensable to 

American economic gtowth during.the nineteenth century is challenged in this study 

. based on the analytical and statistical techniques of modern economic history. “A path- 

breaking work which will have a profound impact on economic history in the United - 

States."—Journal of Economic History $7.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 
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“The best work i in any language 
on the period covered” 


— 5. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 


1832-1852 
by William L. Langer 


“Professor Langer’s eagerly awaited | 


volume fully justifies my anticipa- 


tions. It is an extraordinarily rich ' 


mosaic that captures the myriad 
facets of Europe's internal develop- 
ments during two of the most con- 
fusing decades of modern times. 
The insights, judgments, biblio- 
graphical data and revealing illustra- 
tions make this volume invaluable 
. to students and teachers concerned 

with the period." 
— GEOFFREY BRUUN 


"This volume stands out as one of 
the best studies in the entire series." 
— SHEPARD CLOUGH 


À new volume in 


THE RISE OF MODERN EUROPE . 


series, 
edited by Professor Langer 


With 32 pages of illustrations, 
maps. Cloth, $10.00 

Harper Torchbook (HR/1455) 
Paper, $1.95 


Ce Harper @) ROW 49 East 334 Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 


1817 


"A superb performance, remark- 
able for its scope, its flair for evi- 
dence, its incorporation of the latest 
research in all areas, its clarity and 
power of synthesis." 

— DaviD S. LANDES 


“As one expects from Langer, the 


range — both in area and field of- 


history — is remarkable, the scholar- 
ship thorough, and the judgments 
invariably sound. He gives us at last 
a thorough survey of a period that 
has for so long defied it.” 

— LEONARD KRIEGER 





' History Makers in 


Men |, ..in the Great Lives Observed series 


; Joseph R. McCarthy 

. edited by Allen J. Matusow, 

, Rice University 

' In this volume, McCarthy's Senate speeches, reports by 
his contemporaries, and retrospective evaluations bring 
to life the personality and era of ''Tail-gunner Joe." 
Ready Cloth $4.95 Paper $1.95 


Huey Long 

edited by Hugh Davis Graham, 

Johns Hopkins University . 

This three-part portrait of the "Louisiana Kingfish," re- 
veals Long's own goals and motives, his effects on his 
contemporaries, and his lasting influences on American 
politics. Ready | Cloth $4.95 Paper $1.95 


John C. Calhoun 
| edited by Margaret 1. Coit, 
. Fairleigh Dickenson Unlversity 
In this volume, his own words, observations by his con- 
temporaries, and evaluations by historians reveal the 
complex personality of John C. Calhoun—secessionist 
and unionist. Ready Cloth $4.95 Paper $1.95 


Events ^... in the Global History series 


The Political Awakening in India 

edited by John R. McLane, 

Northwestern University 

The eyewitness accounts in this volume trace the trans- 
formation of India from a British colony to an independ- 
ent nation, highlighting the ingenulty and moral vislon 
of Indian politicians in accomplishing their non-violent : 
revolution. Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $2.45 


The Political Awakening in the Middle East 

edited by George Lenczowski, 

University of California, Berkeley 

These selections document the emergence of modern 
M politics in the Middle East, including accounts of re- 
formist and revolutionary movements and portraits of 
important political leaders. 
Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $2.45 


Spectrum /ZÀ Books 
x Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Spectrum /Zw Books 


Forces 


Eras 


American Violence 

edited by Richard Maxwell Brown, 

College of William and Mary 

In their disturbing—but accurate—depiction of 250 years 
of American violence, the contributors show that violence 
is part of the very fabric of our society, and suggest that 
it may be our national nemesis. 

Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


The Negro and the City 

edited by Richard B. Sherman, 

College of William and Mary 

From early massive black migrations to the ghetto prob- 
lems of today, this volume provides an historical per- 
spective of the urban experiences of the black American, 
his defeats and his successes.' 

Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


Race Riots in Black and White 
edited by J. Paul Mitchell, 
Southern Methodist University 


This volume provides insight into the race riots that have 


disrupted our nation for more than a century: their his- 
torical context, the triggering incidents, and the subse- 
quent reactions and responses. 

Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


The High Middle Ages: 814-1300 

edited by Archibald R. Lewis, 

University of Massachusetts i 

In this volume, the writings of monks, adventurers, and 
court historians refute the “dark аре" stigma often 
attached to the -High Middle Ages, stressing instead the 
accomplishments and high level of culture of the period. 
Sources of Civilization in the West series 

Ready Cloth $4.95 Paper $1.95 ` 


Traditional China 

edited by James T. C. Liu, and Wei-ming Tu, 

both Princeton University 

The selections in this volumè are lively, first-hand ac- 
counts of life in pre-Communist China. They illustrate 
the role of the past in shaping the nation currently so 
prominent in world politics. . 

Asian Civilization series 

Ready Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


Teachers: examination copies avallable from your Prentice-Hall 
fleld representative 
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- SlaveTrade 


A 94-Volume Sube Set in the Trish University Press Series 
of the British Parliamentary Papers 


` The E Е? of a British Parliamentary investigation on the island of 
Jamaica in 1831-32 cited measures the government should take “to effect the 
' extinction of slavery throughout the British Dominions.” In addition to putting- 
pressure on her colonies, England harassed the rest of the world—Africa, 
| South America, Arabia, Persia, Madagascar, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Mex- 
ico, Portugal, Turkey, the United States—and so became the international ` 
p force i in suppressing the slave trade during the nineteenth century. 

The 94 volumes in the Irish University Press Series of the British Parlia- 
mentary Papers on the Slave Trade are the most important source of docu- 
mentation for this period. They detail the extent and conditions of slavery and , 
the slave trade, the! national and international efforts to abolish. it, and the 
measures of success achieved. 

- United States involvement is fully detailed from early British seizures of 
US. vessels through heightened cooperation with Britain after the election of 
Lincoln and during the post Civil War period. 

The almost 60,000 pages in these volumes include details on relations be- 
tween white settlers and liberated slaves, vivid accounts of the capture of 


' . slave ships, treaty negotiations, breaches of anti-slavery laws, methods used' 


by slave traders to evade the law, expeditions against African chiefs who sold 
` their subjects into slavery, the court trials of slave traders, and the rebellions 
of slaves. Fold-out ‘maps, statistical tables, charts, illustrations, and diagrams 
enhance the text. For the first time professional and student researchers have 
together in one subject set the wealth of information on the slave trade con- 


tained in the British Parliamentary Papers. 

The Slave Trade is the largest of the 75 subject sets in the 1000 к 
series of the British Parliamentary Papers published by Irish University Press. 
A free, 56-page catalog detailing each volume in this subject set as well as 


. information on the entire Series are available. Write today to receive your 


' copies. 


Irish University Press, Іс. 
2 Holland Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10603 
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The Traditional Enmity between Sparta and Argos: 
The Birth and Development of a Myth 


THomas KELLY 


MT. scholars agree unanimously that Sparta and Argos were "tradi- 
tional enemies," that is, that the two states were eternally and unalterably 
hostile toward one another throughout the long centuries of Greek history! This 
presumed enmity has contributed significantly to the creation of an artificial chro- 
nology for Argive history, particularly with respect to that most illustrious and 
elusive Argive, the tyrant Pheidon. Ever since antiquity, moreover, there has been 
a tendency to regard the traditional enmity between Argos and Sparta as the nu- 
cleus around which interstate relations in the Peloponnesus revolved. The author 
of a recently published textbook summarizes nearly two hundred years of Pelopon- 
nesian history as follows: 


Sparta challenged Argos by planting refugees from Asine (a city of the Argolid annexed 
by Argos) on the coast of Messenia. Argos took up the challenge and defeated Sparta 
decisively at Hysiae in 669. The decline of Sparta’s prestige and the success of Argos 
may have ку d Pisa to revolt from Elis in 668 and gain control of the sanctuary 
at Olympia by 660. . . . Then c. 640 the Messenians revolted and with the aid of Pisa, 


W- Mr. Kelly, who worked in Greece on a Fulbright fellowship during 1962-63, received his doctorate 
in 1964 from the University of Illinois, where he studied with Chester С. Starr. He is assistant profes- 
sor of history at the University of Minnesota, Mr. Kelly would like to express his appreciation to his 
colleague, Tom B. Jones, who read the manuscript and made many valuable suggestions, and to Pro- 
fessor Richard С. Nelson of Augsburg College for drawing the map. 

1Two recently published works have been of inestimable value both for their general point of 
view and their specific content: Eugéne N. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity 
(Stockholm, 1965); and Chester G. Starr, “The Credibility of Early Spartan History" Historia, XIV 
(No. 3: 1965), 257-72. 
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* Arcadia, Argos, and Seven! Sparta fought for her existence for nineteen years, re- 
ceiving some aid from Corinth, Samos, and Lepreatis. Sparta’s victory was decisive. 


Her possession of Messenia was assured, her institutions vindicated, and her military 


prowess established. And in 546 she defeated Argos in a battle which developed from 
a contest between “Three Hundred Champions” on each side? 


Yet, a careful examination of the ancient literary evidence on which the no- 
tion of early Spartan-Argive enmity is founded suggests that this enmity is not an 
established historical ‘fact, but an unwarranted and erroneous assumption. It is 
true that much animosity did exist between the two states from time to time after 
the middle of the sixth century? but a proper appreciation of the political ge- 
ography of the eastern Peloponnesus would seem to preclude any bitter enmity 
between them much, if any, before about 550 s.c. When the literary evidence is 
considered first in tlie light of what we now know about early Greek historical 
development generally, then in the light of existing archaeological evidence, the 
geographical realities of the eastern Peloponnesus, and, finally, in the context of 
the period in which, this literature was written, it becomes clear that Argos and 
Sparta could not have been bitter enemies from time immemorial as we have 
been led to believe. ‘The idea that they were appears to be an artificial construct 
which was created initially i in the fourth century в.с. and to which subsequent 
generations added their own misconceptions. 


The extant Greek literary remains of pre-fifth-century date reveal no hint 
of enmity between Argos and Sparta; in itself this is not surprising nor par- 
ticularly significant. The subject matter of much of this early literature did not 
provide its authors /with an opportunity to refer or even allude to any enmity 
between the two states, even if it had been present. One would hardly expect to 
find reference to Argive-Spartan enmity in, for example, the poetry of Hesiod 
or Sappho. It must|be kept in mind, too, that the literary remains are often in 
fragmentary condition and that we have none at all from Argos and very little 
from Sparta. One might, however, expect to find allusions to Argive-Spartan 
enmity in the poetry of Tyrtaeus, Alcman, or Terpander, but Tyrtaeus was ap- 
parently preoccupied with the Messenian War and internal political reform at 
Sparta, and none of the surviving fragments of Alcman or Terpander seem to be 
especially concerned with political or historical events. 

і 


? Nicholas С. L. Hammond, 4 History of Greece to 322 в.с. (ad ed., Oxford, Eng., 1967), 136-37. 
These same events are interpreted in much the same way in any history of Sparta; see, e.g., George L. 
Huxley, Early Sparta (Cambridge, Mass., 1962), passim; and William С. Forrest, 44 History of Sparta 
950-192 в.с. (London, 19 Mp 35, 66-67, 69-74. 

8 Although it lies beyond th е scope of this paper, it is worth noting here that there has also been a 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of Spartan-Argive enmity in the fifth century as well as in the 

earlier period. I hope to treat this matter more fully elsewhere. 

4 The fragments of "Tyrtaeus have been collected by Ernst Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (3 vols., 
за ed. Leipzig, 1949-52), 1, 4-18. I have relied on Denys І. Page, Poetae Melici Graeci (Oxford, 
Eng., 1962), for the fragments of Aleman (pp. 1-91) and Terpander (pp. 362-63). Good discussions 
of these poets will be found in Cecil M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), and 
Greek Lyric Poetry (ad ed., Oxford, Eng., 1961). 


| 
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It is perhaps more surprising that writers who lived and wrote in the fifth 
century do not seem to know about any traditional or long-standing enmity 
between Argos and Sparta either. So far as I am aware, there is not a single di- 
rect reference to hostility between the two states at an early date in the surviving 
works of the logographers, sophists, philosophers, tragedians comedians, or 
poets? who wrote in this period. If Hellanicus, Acusilaus, or the Argive poetess 
Telesilla for example, knew of any bitter enmity between the two states we do 
not hear of it in the meager fragments of their works that have come down to 


5 Several of the lost plays of Euripides, notably the Archelaus, Temenus, and Temenidae, may well 
have made reference to early struggles between Argos and Sparta, but there is no hint of this in the 
few surviving fragments of these plays. 

Slt must be mentioned here that an epigram preserved in the Palatine Anthology 7.431, where 
it is attributed to Simonides of Ceos, mentions the sixth-century Battle of Champions between Argos 
and Sparta, but most scholars do not believe that Simonides was its author; on this, see the discussion 
of Angelo Brelich, Guerre, agoni, е culti nella grecia arcaica (Bonn, 1961), 25—26. 

T The fragments of Hellanicus and Acusilaus have been collected and analyzed by Felix Jacoby, 
Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker [hereafter cited as FGrH] (16 vols, Berlin and Leiden, 
1923—58), І, 47-58, 104-52. The fragments of Telesilla have been assembled by Page, Poetae Melia 
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us. There are, in fact, a number of references or allusions to good relations be- ` 
tween Argos and Sparta in works written in the fifth century. Pindar seems to 
praise both cities in the same ode,® and later in the century both Aristophanes 
and Pherecrates berate the Argives for being too friendly toward the Spartans.® 

It is only in the pages of the great historians of the fifth century that one first 
encounters written evidence of hostility between Argos and Sparta, but there 
is no indication that either Herodotus or Thucydides thought that there was any 
bitter, long-standing enmity between the two states. Thucydides did know of 
much warfare between them in his day and once refers to the sixth-century Bat- 
tle. of Champions, but he nowhere implies that they were bitterly hostile toward 
one another throughout the course of their existence? Herodotus records 
three wars between Argos and Sparta,” and he tells us about the Argive refusal 
to take part in the Persian War because of fear of Spartan domination; the 
earliest war between the two states mentioned by Herodotus is, however, the Bat- 
tle of Champions. His silence on any earlier conflict between Argos and Sparta. 
is not inherently important, but this silence must be considered in the light of 
other information that Herodotus supplies. 

A significant passage occurs in a speech that he attributes to Aristagoras of 
Miletus, who went to Sparta early in the fifth century hoping to convince the 
Spartans that they would have much to gain by helping the Milesians against the 
Persians. After describing the wealth of the Persian Empire, Aristagoras con- ` 
cludes his speech thus: 


What! you must needs then fight for straitened strips of land of no great worth—fight 
for that with Messenians, who are as strong as you, and Arcadians and Argives, men 
that have nought in the way of gold or silver, for which things many are spurred by 
zeal to fight and die; yet when you can readily be masters of all Asia, will you refuse 
to essay it?! 


What must be noticed here is the order in which Herodotus has Aristagoras list 
the enemies of Sparta! the Messenians, the Arcadians, and only then the Argives. 





Graeci, 372-74, but Jacoby’s commentary on Socrates, FGrH, 310 F 6 is indispensable; see alio Philip 
А. Stadter, Plutarch's Historical Methods: An Analysis of the Mulierum Virtutes (Cambridge, Mass., 
1965), 45—53. 

8 Georges Méautis, а le Dorien (Neuchâtel, 1962), 375-86, so interprets Nemean 10; sec also 
William G. Forrest, “Themistokles and Argos," Classical Quarterly, LIV (No. 2, тобо), 228-20. 

9 Aristophanes Peace 475~77; Joho М. Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy (3 vols., Leiden, 
1957-61) (Pherecrates, 19). 

10 At 5.29.1 Thucydides says that Sparta and Argos were always at odds, and at 5.41.2, where he 
mentions the Battle of Champions, he says they were always disputing over the area of Cynouria. In 
both passages the key word is alel, which is commonly translated as always. It cannot be taken in a 
temporal sense, however. all probability it means no more than constantly or continuously. (On 
Thucydides’ treatment of Sparta, see Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 127—48.) 

11 For the pertinent passages, see Herodotus 1.82, 6.76—83, 9.35 (trans. A. D. Godley [Loeb Clas- 
sical Library ed., London, 1920]). 

18 Ibid., 7.148—493 cf. 9.12 where the Argives promised Mardonius that they would hinder the 
Spartans from attacking his forces in northern Greece. 

18 Ibid., 5.49. Jt is interesting to note that when George Rawlinson first translated Herodotus ee 
ee „ће transposed хана and Arcedians, thereby giving the order of Messenians, Argives, and 
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One might argue, of course, that this order is more a matter of style than of 
historical reality, or that since Aristagoras had a map before him, Herodotus has 
him list Sparta’s traditional enemies not in their chronological order, but rather 
in the order of their geographical proximity to Sparta. Perhaps he did, but infor- 
mation that Herodotus supplies elsewhere leads one to believe that he regarded 
this as the chronological as well as the geographical order of Sparta’s enemies. 
Herodotus does not tell us much about Sparta’s struggles with Messenia. He 
does mention the Third Messenian War of the fifth century, and twice he refers 
to an earlier Spartan war with Messenia, but he tells us nothing about this war 
and does not date it^ It seems likely, however, that he was aware that it oc- 
curred at an early date, before there had been any warfare between Sparta and 
Arcadia. About Sparta’s wars with Arcadia, he also tells us little, but he leaves 
no doubt that the struggle was bitter and lasted for some time. He says clearly that 
after Sparta’s internal political troubles had been alleviated by the Lycurgan 
reforms, the Spartans first directed their attention against Arcadia, not Argos. 
They wished, initially, to conquer the whole of this territory, but on the advice 
of the Delphic oracle decided to concentrate their efforts on one Arcadian city, 
Tegea." In the late seventh and early sixth centuries Sparta and Tegea fought 
several wars. The Tegeans were at first victorious and inflicted at least one hu- 
miliating defeat upon the Spartans in the Battle of the Fetters. It was not until 
the reign of the Spartan Kings Anaxandrides and Ariston shortly before the mid- 
dle of the sixth century that the Spartans were finally able to defeat them." It is 
worth repeating here that the earliest war between Sparta and Argos that Herod- 
otus specifically mentions took place only after the wars against Tegea. This 
was the Battle of Champions, which occurred probably in the year 546,17 and if 
Herodotus knew of any earlier conflict between the two states he does not men- 
tion it. The words that he attributes to Aristagoras would appear, therefore, to 


Р 14 Ibid., 9.35, 9.64, on the Third Messenian War; 3.47, 5.49, on an earlier war between Sparta and 
essenia. Е 

15 On the wars between Sparta and Arcadia, see ibid., 1.65, 66-68. According to Herodotus the 
Spartans felt compelled to consult the oracle of Delphi for advice on how to defeat the Arcadians, and 
he preserves the text of two oracles that were supposedly given in reply to the Spartan inquirers, If 
they are genuine, they would constitute actual written evidence of Spartan-Arcadian enmity that ante- 
dates by a century or more any written evidence attesting to Argive-Spartan enmity. Scholarly opinion 
is, however, about equally divided as to whether or not they are genuine. Herbert W. Parke and Don- 
ald E. №. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (2 vols., ad ed., Oxford, Eng., 1956), I, 94—95, believe they 
are authentic, while Roland Crahay, La littérature oraculaire chex Hérodote (Paris, 1956), 153-59, 
believes they are forgeries. 

16 The date of the final defeat of Tegea by Sparta has never been firmly fixed, though scholars 
agree that it took place some time about the middle of the sixth century. The modern bibliography is 
lengthy, but see Huxley, Early Sparta, 65-66; Christian Callmer, Studien zur Geschichte Arkadiens 
(Lund, 1943), 41—78; Luigi Moretti, "Sparta alla meta del vi. secolo. I: La guerra contro Tegea,” 
Rivista di filologia classica, New Ser., XXIV (1946), 87—103. 

47 Herodotus 1.82 is the chief source for the battle, but it is referred to by a number of later writers. 
Full references to the ancient literature will be found in Luigi Moretti, “Sparta alla meta del vi. secolo. 
П: La guerra contro Argo per la Tireatide,” Rivista di filologia classica, New Ser, XXVI (Nos. 3, 4, 
1948), 204-22; and Brelich, Guerre, agoni, e culti nella grecia arcaica, 24-26. The generally accepted 
date for the battle is 546, but Henry T. Wade-Gery, "Miltiades," in Essays in Greek History (Oxford, 
Eng., 1958), 166, n. 3, argues for 544 s.c. 
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"reflect his views concerning the chronological order of Sparta's struggles with its 
neighbors. He seems;to have regarded warfare between Argos and Sparta as а 
relatively late phenomenon that began only after Sparta had defeated both the 
Messenians and the lTegeans. Most ancient writers after Herodotus extended 
Argive-Spartan enmity back to a much earlier period; the view of these later 
writers still prevails. | 

Before I deal with the views of these later writers, however, it will be in- 
structive to consider the whole problem of the origin of Argive-Spartan enmity 
in the light of what is now known about early Greek historical development 
generally, early Peloponnesian history specifically, the importance of geography, 
and the available archaeological evidence. As we shall see, the information that 
can be derived from! a consideration of these factors will confirm Herodotus’ 
view that Argos and| Sparta went to war with each other only at a much later 
date than is commonly believed. 

Enough is now known about the Greek Dark Ages to enable us to say that 
for several centuries following the Dorian invasion there was little contact be- 
tween most settlements on the Greek mainland. This was essentially a period of 
local self-sufficiency in which the state as such was virtually nonexistent. It was, 
in short, a primitive age, and while there was undoubtedly sporadic warfare on 
a minor scale between the various Greek communities, it was only as the Dark 
Ages began to wane|and the polis emerged that all the necessary preconditions 
for bitter interstate rivalry could have been present)? The one absolutely in- 
dispensable precondition for the emergence of bitter hostility between Sparta and 
Argos was the political consolidation of the area immediately surrounding each 
of these cities. It is not possible that the two states could have engaged in any 
warfare on a large scale prior to synoikismos in the Argive Plain and the 
Eurotas Valley. We do not, unfortunately, have much concrete information about 
either of these developments, but generally speaking it was only in the latter 
half of the eighth century that Greek states were able to incorporate surround- 
ing areas into their own spheres of influence? In the case of Argos there is 
archaeological evidence to suggest that it was precisely at this time that the Ar- 
gives were in the process of imposing their will on the other communities in 
the Argive Plain. 'The construction of the Argive Heraeum in the geographical 
center of the plain and the destruction of Asine seem to be part of this movement, 
and it would appear that by the time Asine was destroyed (about 715 s.c.), the 
Argives had largely succeeded in bringing the Argive Plain under their domina- 


18 The best historical account of the Greck Dark Ages is that of Chester С. Starr, The Origins of 
Greek Civilization 1100-650 в.с. (New York, 1961). 

19 Nicholas С. L, Hammond, “The Heraeum at Perachora and Corinthian Encroachment,” Annual 
of the British School at Athens, XLIX (1954), 93-102, believes that Corinth and Megara fought for 
control of the southern Megarid about this time; John Boardman, “Early Euboean Pottery and History,” 
thid., LIL (1957), 27—29, has argued that Euboea and Chalcis fought several wars for control of the 
Lelantine Plain in the latter half of the eighth century. 
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tion” In the case of Sparta, both Ephorus and Pausanias describe its early 
conquests in Laconia, but their accounts differ widely in detail and in chronology, 
and neither can be accepted at face value?! We must assume, however, that Sparta 
controlled the area surrounding the city before it felt confident enough to launch 
an attack against neighboring Messenia. While the First Messenian War cannot 
be dated precisely, it can hardly have taken place before the closing decades of 
the eighth century at the earliest?? By that time the Spartans must have con- 
trolled the area of the Eurotas Valley at least, and perhaps much of Laconia 
as well. It is not possible to say how much earlier they might have accomplished 
this, but it is not at all likely that they did so much if any before about 750 в.с. It 
is difficult to believe that Argos and Sparta could have been seriously at odds 
with one another prior to this time. 

A consideration of Peloponnesian geography may help to explain why 
Sparta’s first wars outside Laconia were not directed against Argos. In historical 
times Argos and Sparta shared a common border, but it is by no means certain 
that they did so in the latter part of the eighth century. As noted above, the 
Argives were only then in the process of securing control over the Argive Plain, 
and there is no reason to believe that they controlled an area far south of the 
plain in the direction of Laconia. It is true that Herodotus tells us that the 
Argives did once contro] the western coastal area of the Gulf of Argos as far 
south as the headland at Cape Malea and the island of Cythera as well as other 
islands lying off the coast?? but there is ample reason to believe that Herodotus 
was here mistaken. Karl J. Beloch has astutely observed that the latter portion of 
Herodotus’ statement, that which credits Argos with controlling Cythera and 
other unnamed islands, appears to be no more than a remembrance of Iliad П. 
108, where Agamemnon is referred to as “lord of many islands and of all 
Argos.” Modern scholars have, nonetheless, gone to great lengths to prove that 
Argos must once have controlled the island, as Herodotus believed.?* His para- 
phrase of Chilon’s remark that it would be better for Sparta if Cythera would 

20 The evidence for this is discussed in Thomas Kelly, “The Argive Destruction of Asine," Historia, 
XVI (No. 4, 1967), 422-31. 

31 On this, see Starr, “Credibility of Early Spartan History," 270, n. 43. On Spartan expansion gen- 
erally, see Leo Heidemann, Die territoriale Entwicklung Lacedimons und Messeniens bis auf Alexander 
(Berlin, 1904). 

22 A late cighth-century date is accepted by most scholars; see, e.g, Franz Kiechle, Messenische 
Studien (Kallmünz Opf, 1959), 9-14; and Brelich, Guerre, agoni, e culti nella grecia arcaica, 34—39, 
though Thomas Lenschau, "Die messenischen Kriege," Philologus, XCI (1936-37), 289—307, would 
date it to the early half of the seventh century. 

38 Herodotus 1.82. 

24 Karl J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte (4 vols., 2d ed., Strassburg, 1912-27), I, Pt. т, 204, n. 1; 
see also Kathleen M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (Manchester, Eng., 1949), 281. One such extreme 
attempt to vindicate Herodotus is that of Wilhelm Vollgraff, “Inscriptions d'Argos," Bulletin de cor- 
respondance hellénique, XXVIII. (1909), 191, who notes that one of the phratries at Argos bore the 
name Avxomeovi8at. Vollgraff associates this name with Lycophron, the foremost hero of the island 
of Cythera, and he regards this as proof that Argos once exercised control over the island. George L. 
Huxley, “An Inscription in Kythera,” Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, V (No. т, 1965), 47-49, 
has recently restated his belief that Argos once controlled the island, but the inscription he publishes 


there shows that the script used at Cythera, at least in the fifth century, was more closely associated 
with that in use at Sparta than with that being used at Argos. ` 
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sink beneath the waves is often cited as proof that the island remained in Argive 
hands as late as the middle of the sixth century, but this interpretation surely 
reads more into the text than Herodotus implies. He only suggests that Chilon 
recognized the strategic importance of Cythera for the Spartans whether or not 
it was under their control; what Chilon apparently feared was that a potential 
enemy might occupy ithe island and then use it as a bridgehead from which to 
launch an invasion of Laconia. This is precisely what the Athenians tried to do 
during the course of the Peloponnesian War.?* 

Argive control of |Cythera in the late eighth and early seventh centuries has 
been reaffirmed recently on the basis of archaeological evidence newly uncovered 
there, but this conclusion rests on a complete misinterpretation of the evidence. 
In the course of several digs on the island, there was discovered, among other 
things, a single subgeometric crater that has been labeled "apparemment Argien." 
On the basis of this single "apparently Argive" crater Paul Courbin has con- 
cluded that we now ne proof that Cythera was once controlled by Argos,?9 but- 
surely the discovery of a solitary piece of apparently Argive pottery proves no 
such thing. If anything it can only suggest that there was hardly any contact 
between Argos and Cythera in the late eighth and early seventh centuries; this 
being the case, it does not seem likely that the Argives dominated the island 
politically. Perhaps ine most cogent reason for suspecting if not rejecting out- 
right Herodotus’ report is the simple fact that Argive control of Cythera pre- 
supposes the existence of an Argive navy, and there is no reason to believe that 
one existed at this time.” It is interesting to note that the ship was one of the 
least frequently used motifs by Argive artists in the late eighth century.** Argos 
was, moreover, never a trading or commercial power, and during the period of 
colonization in Ње late eighth and early seventh centuries did not establish а 
single colony. Even; in the fifth century, that great age of Greek naval activity, 
the Argives had to rely heavily upon the Athenian navy.?? 

In sum, there is no reason to believe that Argos ever exercised control over the 
island of Cythera as Herodotus informs us; if he erroneously believed that the 
Argives once controlled the island, he was compelled to believe that they also 











| 

25 Herodotus 7.235. Huxley (Early Sparta, 70) and Arnold Н. M. Jones (Sparta [Oxford, Eng., 
1967], 173) both assume that the island was still controlled by Argos as late as about 550 в.с. On the 
strategic importance of Cythera in the Peloponnesian War, see Thucydides 4.53-54; cf. 5.14.3, 5.18.7. 

26 Paul Courbin, La céramique géométrique de l'Argolide (Paris, 1966), 550, n. 1, 566. 

37 The existence of an Argive navy can only be inferred from Herodotus’ statement that Argos con- 
trolled Cythera, Thus, for example, Huxley (Early Sparta, 26) states categorically that "Argos . . . 
certainly had a navy, for without one she could not have held Kythera and so much of the Pelopon- 
nesian coast." Herodotus 5.86 mentions that the Argives aided the Acginctans in a war against Athens, 
but it is not certain that the Argives traveled to the island in Argive ships; they may well have gone 
in Aeginetan ships. I do not regard the report of Ephorus (FGrH, 7o F 176) that Pheidon minted 
coins on Aegina as sufficient proof that Argos once controlled this island. 

38 Courbin, Céramique géométrique de l'Argolide, 445, n. 3. 

29 Thucydides 5-56.1-5 shows that the Argives relied upon the Athenian navy to prevent the Spar- 
tans from landing troops at Epidaurus, Argive troops are found aboard Athenian ships at 7.20.1-3, 
8,86.8—9; at 8.27.5, however, it seems clear that the Argives had at least some ships of their own, 
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controlled the mainland opposite the island? In all probability the latter belief 
is as erroneous as the former. The meager information that we have about the 
city of Prasiai, which is located far north of Cape Malea, suggests that Argos 
did not exercise control over any part of the coastline at least in the late seventh 
and the early half of the sixth centuries. Strabo informs us that Prasiai was one 
of the original members of the Calaurian amphictiony,™ and if his report is cor- 
rect, it must have been an independent community when this association of 
states came into existence about the middle of the seventh century. Apparently 
it remained independent until the Spartans defeated the Argives in 546, when it 
came under Spartan control. At that time the Spartans replaced the Prasians in 
the amphictiony. Presumably, therefore, Prasiai was not under Argive control at 
any time after about 650, and if the Argives did not control it they could not 
have controlled the coast as far south as Cape Malea as Herodotus believed. An 
appreciation of this places the whole problem of Argive-Spartan relations in its 
proper perspective. The two states did not have a contiguous border in this 
section of the Peloponnesus; we must, therefore, look elsewhere for some area 
where their interests might have clashed. 

Thucydides may supply some pertinent information in this respect, for he 
tells us why Sparta and Argos were constantly at odds, at least in the fifth 
century. The cause of hostility between them, he says? was the territory of 
Cynouria, which lies far north of Cape Malea and even a considerable distance 
north and somewhat to the west of Prasiai. Throughout Greek history Cynouria 
appears to have been largely isolated; it has, in fact, been so isolated that until 
quite recently its inhabitants spoke a peculiar dialect of the Greek language. 
This dialect (Tsakonian) preserved many Homeric words and forms and was 
so distinctively different from the Greek spoken elsewhere in the country that it 
was virtually unintelligible to those who were not natives of the area)? Herod- 
otus leaves the impression that Cynouria was equally isolated in antiquity. It 


30 See Herodotus 1.82, which is a confused passage. Herodotus states that Cape Malea lies west 
of Thyrea when, in fact, it is situated to the south. Although Herodotus gives no indication how far 
Argive control might have extended west of the coastal area of the Gulf of Argos, Huxley (Early 
Sparta, 26-27, 107, n. 121) has argued that the town of Helos, near the opposite coast on the Gulf 
of Laconia, must have been under Argive control. The sole basis of Huxley’s claim, however, is that 
Heleus, the mythical founder of the town, was the son of Perseus, and the fact that Apollodorus (Bib- 
liotheca 2.4.7) refers to Helos as тйс ’Agyelag. On the geography and the difficulty of land travel in 
this area, see Alfred Philippson and Ernst Kirsten, Die griechischen Landschaften (4 vols., Frankfurt 
a, M. 1950—59), Ш, Pt. 2, 501—503; see also Alan J. В. Wace and Е. W. Hasluck, "Laconia П, 
Topography," Annual of the British School at Athens, XV (1908—1909), 158-76. 

81 Strabo 8.6.14 (374); and see also Thomas Kelly, “The Calaurian Amphictiony," American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, LXX. (No. 2, 1966), 113-21, where I have argued that the amphictiony could not 
have been founded much, if at all, before the middle of the seventh century. Felix Bólte and Ernst 
Meyer, “Prasiai,” in Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. August von Pauly and 
Georg Wissowa (Stuttgart, 1954), cols. 1690—96, summarize what little is known of the history of the 
site. 

82 Thucydides 5.41.2. 

33 William M. Leake, Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea (London, 1846), 304— 
38, has a lengthy excursus on this dialect, and it has been the subject of numerous monographs; scc, 
eg, Hubert Pernot, Introduction à l'étude du dialecte Tsakonien (Paris, 1934). 
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was, he tells us?* inhabited by Ionic-speaking Greeks who were Dorianized by 
time and the Argives, a statement implying that Argive penetration into this 
area was a slow process. 

In Thucydides’ day it is certain that both Argos and Sparta were deeply con- 
cerned about Cynouria, but it is important to understand why this was the case. 
Cynouria is a small area geographically; it extends from the foothills of Mount 
Parnon in the west to‘ the coastline of the Gulf of Argos in the east. It is mostly 
high upland plateau, and, except for the small Thyreatid Plain situated in its 
midst, it was not well suited for agriculture?5 It had, moreover, no known nat- 
ural resources, and the coastline was inhospitable; the land rose steeply from 
the water's edge, and there were no good harbors. Cynouria seems, in short, to 
have had little to attract either Sparta or Argos from a commercial or economic 
point of view. They were interested in the strategic location of the area. Situated 
between the Argive Plain and Laconia, Cynouria served as a buffer zone be- 
tween Argos and Sparta. The Spartans had to control it before they could hope 
to invade the plain successfully; conversely, the Argives had to control it if they 
were to prevent the Spartans from invading their territory. It is easy to see why 
this area was so important to both states in the fifth century, but at the same 
time it is misleading and inaccurate to assume that they must have been equally 
concerned about Cynouria at a much earlier date. Neither the Spartans nor 
Argives could have taken a keen interest in this area prior to the time that they 
had consolidated the regions immediately surrounding their own cities. Conse- 
quently, the two states could hardly have engaged in any serious conflict over 
Cynouria until the late eighth century at the very earliest. 

Any attempt to determine the approximate time at which Argos and Sparta 
might have become involved in a war over Cynouria, however, cannot fail to 
take into account the geographical location of the city of Tegea. This Arcadian 
city is situated directly west of Cynouria, about forty-five kilometers due north 
of Sparta, and slightly more than thirty kilometers southwest of Argos, not an 
enviable geographical location. While a Spartan incursion into Messenia or into 
the inhospitable territory southeast of Laconia would not have directly affected 
the Tegeans, a Spartan advance in any other direction would have posed a 
serious threat to the freedom and independence of this Arcadian city. A Spartan 
move to the northwest; would have placed them in western Arcadia and would 
have threatened Tegea's west flank; a Spartan advance to the north would have 
precipitated a direct, face-to-face confrontation between the two states. What is 
more important for our purposes, however, is that any Spartan movement in the 


34 Herodotus 8.73. 

85 On the geography of Cynouria, sec Philippson and Kirsten, Griechischen Landschaften, ЇЇ, Pt. 2, 

480-88; Israel Walker, Kynouria: lis History in the Light of Existing Remains (Williamsport, Pa. 

1936), refers to the archaeological remains found in the area. К. A. Rhomaios, “Kuvovela ха 

"vvoUgtot," Peloponnesiaka, I (1956), r-aa, discusses the topography, the area inhabited by the 
Cynourians, and the origin of the name. 
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direction of Argos, if successful, would have resulted in the establishment of” 
Spartan power on the eastern as well as the southern borders of Tegea. In short, 
Spartan control of Cynouria was a matter that concerned the Tegeans every bit 
as much as it concerned the Argives, and it is not likely that they would have 
watched passively while the Spartans moved into and secured control over this 
area. In this connection there is yet one further observation to be made. While 
it was possible to go from Sparta to Argos or from Argos to Sparta directly over 
the mountains lying between these two cities by any one of several possible 
routes, this was a difficult journey. The most frequently used route was more cir- 
cuitous, but was much easier to traverse. It led north from Sparta on the road 
toward Tegea. At a point in Tegean territory not far from the city this road 
joined another that ran from Argos to Tegea, and it was then an easy matter to 
proceed along this road through Cynouria and Thyrea into the Argive Plain 
and on to the city of Argos? This route did, however, have one serious dis- 
advantage: it could only be employed if the Tegeans were willing to allow pas- 
sage through their territory or if they were powerless to prevent it. Indeed, a 
quick glance at a map of the Peloponnesus suggests that Tegea, because of its 
geographical location, was destined to come into conflict with either Sparta or 
Argos before they could come into conflict with one another. A proper apprecia- 
tion of this leads inevitably to the conclusion that prior to the time of the Spartan 
conquest of Tegea there was little or no possibility of a direct confrontation be- 
tween Argos and Sparta. Only after the Spartans had conquered Tegea were they 
in any position to move into Cynouria, and only then could they have come into 
conflict with Argos. Herodotus implies that events proceeded in precisely this 
order, and there is no reason to doubt him. Indeed, in the early part of the fifth 
century we know that Argos’ freedom of action even within the Argive Plain 
was directly linked to Tegea’s relations with Sparta;?" it is not likely that the situ- 
ation differed materially at an earlier date. 

The archaeological evidence must be considered against this background. Al- 
though there is no archaeological evidence from either Argos or Sparta that 
might provide any concrete information regarding the relations between these 
two states in the period prior to about 550 s.c? there is some interesting evi- 

36 On the routes between Argos and Sparta, see James С. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece 
(6 vols, 2d ed., London, 1913), ШІ, 305-309, where he also summarizes earlier views on the subject. 
An especially useful older work is William Loring, “Some Ancient Routes in the Peloponnese,” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, XV (1895), 25—89, esp. 52-66, 78-80; see also Philippson and Kirsten, Griechischen 
Landschaften, Ш, Pt. 2, 467, 471. 

зт Shortly after the Persian War, the Spartans fought and defeated a combined Tegean-Argive 
force (Herodotus 9.35), and according to Strabo 8.6.19 (377), Tegean forces helped the Argives cap- 
ture and destroy Mycenae a few years later. On the relations among Sparta, Tegca, and Argos in this 


period, see Roderick T. Williams, The Confederate Coinage of the Arcadians in the Fifth Century 
(New York, 1965), 4-26; and Antony Andrewes, "Sparta and Arcadia in the Early Fifth Century," 


Phoenix, VI (No. 1, 1952), 1-5. It is worth noting too that in 421, when the Argives were attempting 
to create a league of states that could act independently of both Athens and Sparta, they fully realized 
the importance of enticing Tegea into this alliance. (Thucydides 5.32.3—4.) 

38 Courbin (Céramique géométrique de l'Argolide, 502-505) argues that Argive Geometric pottery 
had a strong influence on Laconian Geometric pottery, but he notes (p. 550) that it was never im- 
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dence from Tegea.®® In the latter half of the eighth century Tegea developed 
its own distinctive style of Geometric pottery, a style heavily indebted to the 
Geometric pottery of| Argos. In fact, so similar were the two styles that even 
experts have difficulty, distinguishing between them. In this same period signifi- 
cant quantities of Argive pottery were also imported at Tegea, and on occasion 
Tegean potters consciously sought to imitate Argive works.f? By contrast, Spartan 
influence on Tegean Geometric pottery is barely noticeable, and there was no 
significant importation of Laconian wares into the city. Tegea apparently had 
much closer and more frequent contact with Argos than with Sparta in the latter 
half of the eighth century. 

The archaeological evidence from the seventh and early part of the sixth 
centuries is perhaps jless decisive, but it is equally suggestive. Unfortunately, 
after the late eighth century both Tegean and Argive potters found it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with their Corinthian counterparts, and both cities 
began to import sizable quantities of Corinthian-made wares. It is not possible, 
therefore, to speak of Argive influence on seventh-century Tegean pottery, but 
there is other evidence to suggest that contact between Argos and Tegea was 
much stronger than contact between Tegea and Sparta throughout this period. 
Tegean terra-cotta figurines of the seventh and sixth centuries must be classed 
as stylistically distinct, but they are so similar to contemporary styles at Argos 
that they have been described as "fundamentally Argive.” By the early part of 
the sixth century Corinthian influence can be seen in these Tegean terra-cottas. 
In contrast, no Spartan influence is noticeable either in the seventh or early part of 
the sixth centuries, though on rare occasion Spartan terra-cottas were imported 
into the city.f? Энг this same period the Spartans manufactured a fine quality 





ported at Sparta. On RE Geometric pottery, see the discussion of John P. Droop, in Richard M. 
Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta (London, 1929), 55-66; and E. A. Lane, “Lakon- 
ian Vase-Painting,” Annual of the British School at Athens, XXXIV (1933-34), ro1-15; Lane notes 
(pp. 122—123, 174, п. 4), several sherds of seventh- and sixth-century Spartan pottery that have been 
found at Argos. Olga Alexandri, “Une broche dédalique laconienne," Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, LXXXVIII. (No. 1, 1964), 525-30, discusses a lead broach of Spartan origin found at the 
Argive Heraeum, 

39 The most recent attempt to utilize this archaeological evidence for historical purposes is Josef 
Hejnic, Pausanias the Perieget and the Archaic History of Arcadia (Prague, 1961), 99-108, where a 
full bibliography of the pertinent publications will be found. Although his discussion of the archaeo- 
logical material is generally sound, it is not always possible to agree with the historical conclusions 
drawn from it. 

40 Tegean Geometric pottery is discussed by Charles Dugas, “Le sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna à Tégée,” 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, XLV (1921), 404-15. On the similarity between Tegean and 
Argive Geometric pottery, see Courbin, Céramique géométrique de PArgolide, 500-502, 549-50, in- 
cluding n. 5. 

#1 Lane, “Lakonian Vase-Painting," 105, rir; Dugas, “Sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna à Tégée,” 404, 
419. 
4% Оп proto-Corinthian and Corinthian vases found at Tegea, see ibid., 419-22; at Argos, see Cour- 
bin, Céramique géométrique de F Argolide, 27-30. 

13 On Laconian terra-cottas, see Romilly J. Н. Jenkins, "Laconian Terracottas of the Dedalic Style,” 
Annual of the British School at Athens, XXXIII (1932-33), 66—79, who notes two Spartan terra-cottas 
found at Tegea. On the similarity between Tegean and Argive terra-cottas, see id., “Archaic Argive 
Terracotta Figurines to 525 2.C.," tbid., XXXII (1931-32), 23-40; see also Reynold А. Higgins, Cata- 
logue of the Terracottas i the Department of сеа and Roman Antiquities British Museum (London, 


1954), 272-76, | 
| 
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pottery** which was widely exported. Often it was shipped as far away as Samos 
and Africa, but it was not, oddly enough, exported to nearby Tegea." m 

Limited as the archaeological evidence may be, it does suggest a few gen- 
eral conclusions. While it is not possible to state categorically that continuous 
commercial contact was maintained between Argos and Tegea from the late 
eighth to the early sixth century, the evidence clearly indicates that there was 
considerable contact between the two cities throughout the period. This presup- 
poses that there was freedom of movement between them, and such movement 
could only have been through Cynouria. At the same time it is equally clear that 
there was little contact between Sparta and Tegea. When this evidence is con- 
sidered in conjunction with the geographical features of the eastern Pelopon- 
nesus, the general development of early Greek history, and the testimony of 
Herodotus, there would seem to be no possibility that Sparta and Argos were 
always enemies. It is possible that they did from time to time engage in a certain 
amount of small-scale, limited warfare at an early date, but it was only after the 
Spartans had defeated the Tegeans in the reign of Anaxandrides and Ariston 
that the way was prepared for a direct military confrontation between Argos 
and Sparta. 

We must recognize, in addition, that Sparta’s victory over Tegea was ac- 
companied by what has been termed a revolution in Spartan foreign policy. We 
know from Aristotle that the two states concluded an alliance at this бте; in 
the decades immediately following, similar alliances were concluded with a num- 
ber of Peloponnesian states. As a result the Peloponnesian League had come into 
being probably before the end of the sixth century." Even as this was occurring, 
however, Sparta's conflict with Argos began, and it is possible that events at 
Athens were a contributing factor. Peisistratus employed Argive mercenaries in 
establishing his tyranny, and he had also taken an Argive wife.f? The prospect of 
close cooperation between Athens and Argos must have been a matter of great 


44 Spartan pottery from the seventh and sixth centuries is discussed by Lane, “Lakonian Vase- 
Painting," 107-77, but his chronology must now be revised in the light of John Boardman, “Artemis 
Orthia and Chronology,” Annual of the British School at Athens, LVIII (1963), 1-7. 

#8 On the distribution of Spartan pottery, see Lane, “Lakonian Vase-Painting,” 178-85, who knew 
of only one seventh-century crater at Tegea, and especially Robert M. Cook, Greek Painted Pottery 
(Chicago, 1960), 93-99. John Boardman and John Hayes, Excavations at Tocra 1963-1965: The 
Archaic Deposits І (Oxford, Eng., 1966), 81-95, catalogue a significant amount recently discovered at 
Tocra. 

46 Valentin Rose, Aristotles Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1886) (Aristotle, frag. 592); cf. Hermann Bengt- 
son, Die Staatsverirdge des Altertums (Munich, 1962), No. 112; see also Felix Jacoby, "XPHZTOYZ 
IIOIEIN (Aristotle fr. s92R)," Classical Quarterly, XXXVI (Nos. 1-2, 1944), 15-16. On the revo- 
lution in foreign policy, see Guy Dickens, “The Growth of Spartan Policy," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXII (1912), 1-46, esp. 21-26. 

47 On the origin of the Peloponnesian League, see Jakob A. О. Larsen, "Sparta and the Ionian 
Revolt: A Study of Spartan Foreign Policy and the Genesis of the Peloponnesian League,” Classical 
Philology, XXVII (No. a, 1932), 136-50; and Luigi Moretti, Ricerche sulle leghe greche (Rome, 1962), 
5—81. 
48 Peisistratus’ use of Argive mercenaries is mentioned by Herodotus 1.61. On his Argive wife, 
Timonassa, sce Aristotle 4th. Pol. 17.4. On the chronological problems involved in Peisistratus’ reign, 
sea Mabel Lang, "The Chronology of Peisistratus,” American Journal of Philology, LXXV (No. 1, 
1954), 59—73. 
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concern to the Spartans, and it is perhaps no coincidence that Peisistratus be- 
came tyrant at Athens at approximately the same time that Sparta invaded 
Cynouria and defeated the Argives in the full-scale campaign that followed the 
inconclusive Battle of Champions. This battle occurred shortly after Sparta’s de- 
feat of Tegea; the Spartan victory reduced Argos to a second-rate power and 
assured Spartan predominance in the Peloponnesus. If the full implications 
were not immediately obvious, they became so a generation later when Cleo- 
menes was able to march his army into the heart of the Argive Plain.? What із 
more important, however, is that from the time of the Battle of Champions 
onward there can Бе no doubt that there was much hostility between Sparta and 
Argos. The Argives used this hostility as an excuse to remain neutral in the 
Persian Wars, and from at least the latter part of the fifth century to the con- 
quest of Greece by Philip of Macedon, the recovery of Cynouria became one of 
the chief aims of Argive foreign policy? It is against this background that all 
later reports of Argive-Spartan enmity must be considered, and when one views 
it against this background and the political and historical context in which each 
of these reports was) written, there can be no doubt that later writers knew little 
or nothing about early Spartan-Argive relations. 'These writers are guilty, among 
other things, of reading the present into the past, and in these later works one 
can see quite clearly the birth and subsequent development of the myth that 
Argos and Sparta were bitterly hostile toward one another throughout the course 
of Greek history. 





A number of fourth-century figures need be considered only briefly here. 
Isocrates and Demosthenes knew of warfare between the two states in the 
fourth century," and Isocrates also knew of the Battle of Champions, but neither 
tells us of any earlier conflict between them. We do not find anything of value in 
the remaining fragments of Theopompus either. He did know, however, that the 
Spartans had allowed the inhabitants of Asine to settle in Messenia after they 
had been ала from the Argolid by the Argives,®* and if more of his work had 





3? On Cleomenes! invasion of the Argive Plain, see Herodotus 6.76-82. Much has been written on 
this battle and its consequences for Argos. (Sce Franz Kiechle, “Argos und Tiryns nach der Schlacht 
bei Sepeia,” РАПоіорих, CIV [Nos. 3-4, 1960], 181—200; and К. Е. Willetts, “The Servile Interreg- 
num at Argos,” Hermes) LXXXVI [No. 4, 1959], 495-506.) 

50 On Argive concern over Cynouria in the fifth century, see "Thucydides 5.14.4, esp. s.41.1-3. 
Polybius 9.28.7, 18.14.7, апа Pausanias 2.20.1, 7.11.2, refer to territorial disputes that t Philip of Macedon 
settled in favor of the Argives; cf. Markellos Т. Mitsos, Поляк ‘Iotogla тоб “Agyoug бло тоб 
tédoug тоб П елолоууцотохоб zoléuou uéxQu тоў Eroug 146 I.X. (Athens, 1945), 53. 

51 The pertinent passages of Isocrates are Panathenaicus 42, 46, 159; Archidamus 99. C. Bradford 
Welles, “Isocrates’ View of History," in The Classical Tradition: Literary and Historical Studies in 
Honor o] Harry Caplan, ed. Luitpold Wallach (Ithaca, №. Y., 1966), 3-25, notes (p. 16) that Isocrates 
does not refer to events that took place prior to the sixth century. Demosthenes (For the Liberty of 
the Rhodians, 22—23) makes а vague statement to the effect that Argos had been invaded by the Spar- 
tans many times. 

53 Theopompus, FGrH, 115 F 383; cf. Strabo 8.6.11 (373) where the text is corrupt. According to 
FGrH, 115 T 148, Theopompus composed a work on Sparta; but it has not survived. W. Robert Con- 
nor, Theopompus and Fifth-Century Athens (Washington, D. C., 1968), 121-24, notes the extent to 
which Theopompus’ ne were influenced by the period in which he lived. On Theopompus and 
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survived we might find that he knew of specific instances of warfare between the’ 
two states at an early date. Brief but important notices in the works of Xeno- 
phon and Plato show that both men were convinced that Argos and Sparta 
had been enemies for a long time. While Xenophon is not specific as to when 
they might initially have become enemies? Plato traces their mutual hostility 
to the settlement of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus.™ 

In the creation of the canonical picture of Argive-Spartan enmity that has 
come down to us from antiquity, Ephorus holds a special place. It may, in fact, 
be no overstatement to say that he, more than any other ancient author, was ul- 
timately responsible for the way in which we today view the carly relations be- 
tween these two states. In attempting to determine Ephorus’ views on the sub- 
ject we are severely hampered by the fragmentary condition of his work, but 
enough remains to give us our first concrete reference to warfare between Argos 
and Sparta at an early date and also some idea of Ephorus’ treatment of early 
Peloponnesian history generally. He tells us, specifically, that Pheidon marched to 
Olympia and secured control of the games there; in response to this an alliance 
was concluded between Sparta and Elis. Together they defeated Pheidon and the 
Argives. It is important to note that Ephorus dated Pheidon tenth in descent 
from Temenus, that is, about the middle of the eighth century. This passage 
constitutes, therefore, the first specific notice of a direct, hostile confrontation be- 
tween the two states earlier than the Battle of Champions. A second specific 
reference comes from a passage of Diodorus thought to have been derived from 
Ephorus. It concerns a war between the two states in the reign of Meltas, grand- 
son of Pheidon. This war, though won by the Argives, led, at least indirectly, 
to the deposition of Meltas and hence to the end of the Temenid line of kings at 
Argos.” 

Antony Andrewes, who examined these passages in a different context, has 
drawn attention to what must be regarded as the most striking aspect of Ephorus’ 
section on early Peloponnesian history: that it did not contain a detailed account 
of the Messenian wars. These wars were, in fact, apparently not even mentioned 
in this portion of his work; only after Ephorus had carried his narrative down 
to the refounding of Messenia in 369 в.с. did he give a brief synopsis of the wars 
between Sparta and Messenia.9? In other words, Ephorus relegated the Messenian 





Sparta, sec François Ollier, Le mirage spartiate. П, Étude sur l'idéalisation de Sparte dans l'antiquité 
grecque du début de l'école cynique jusqu'à la fin de la até (a vols., Paris, 1933—43), 63-66; and 
Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 222-25. 

531n Hellenica 3.5.11 Xenophon attributes the following rhetorical question to Theban ambassa- 
dors who went to Athens secking an alliance in 395. "Have not the Argives been hostile to them 
[the Spartans] from all time?" The phrase translated here as "from all time" reads in Greek del 
ЛОТЕ. 

54 Plato Laws 3.685а-686Ъ. 

55 Ephorus, FGrH, уо Е 115; Diodorus 7.13.2. 

58 Antony Andrewes, “Ephoros Book I and the Kings of Argos,” Classical Quarterly, XLV 
(Nos. 1-2, 1951), 39-45. Kiechle (Messenische Studien, 19-23), although he differs with respect to 
details, basically agrees with Andrewes’ view that Argive-Spartan enmity was the central theme of 
Ephorus’ book on early Peloponnesian history. Robert Е. Drews, "Ephorus and History Written хата 
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wars, to an insignificant corner of early Peloponnesian history, and, for him, the 
central theme around which the early history of the Peloponnesus revolved was 
the bitter hostility between Argos and Sparta. Andrewes believed that Ephorus’ 
statements about these 'wars between Sparta and Argos may have rested on 
sound historical tradition. While this is certainly possible, we must not forget 
that although Ephorus was widely read and cited in antiquity, modern scholar- 
ship has not been kind to him. It is acknowledged that his bad qualities as a 
historian outweigh his good qualities. His penchant for moralizing, his pro- 
Athenian sympathies, and his anti-Spartan tendencies all detract from his work. 
While he often used the best possible sources available to him, he seems just as 
frequently to have relied upon works that had little ог no historical value. 

Most discussions of Ephorus pay far too little attention to the age in which he 
lived and wrote; his ideas about early Peloponnesian history can only be properly 
understood when he is ‘considered in his political and intellectual context. We 
must also keep in mind that he was attempting to write a universal history. 
Ephorus, like all later Greek historians, was the intellectual heir of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and his two great predecessors seem to have exercised a subtle 
influence on him. Herodotus had drawn a graphic picture of the clash of two 
different civilizations; Thucydides picked up where Herodotus left off and 
coolly laid out the events that split the Greek world into two different camps: 
Athens and its empire and Sparta and its allies5* Even as Ephorus lived and 
wrote, Isocrates could see only two choices for Greece, political unity and peace 
or continued disunity and constant war," and Demosthenes gave the Greeks a 
choice between accepting Athenian domination and freedom or giving up their 
freedom to the Macedonian barbarians. To be sure, neither the Greek world 
nor Greek history was ever so neatly divided into two distinct, mutually exclusive 
camps as the historians land orators of the fifth and fourth centuries believed. 
Such views are patent oversimplifications and overgeneralizations—the very in- 
gredients of which universal history is made.9? 


vÉvoc," American Journal of Philology, LXXXIV (No. 3, 1963), 244-55, discusses Ephorus’ method 
of constructing each book around a central theme. 

57 On Ephorus, see Godfrey І. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge, Eng., 1935); Richard 
Laqueur, "Ephoros" Hermes, XLVI (1911), 161-206, 321-54; Eduard Schwartz, “Ephoros,” in 
Real-Encyclopádie (Stuttgart, 1919), cols. 1-16; and Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 206-22, and the 
accompanying notes where a full bibliography will be found. 

58 The polarity that developed in fifth-century Greece has been analyzed by Peter J. Fliess, 
Thucydider and the Politics of Btpolarity (Baton Rouge, La., 1966), who notes that, among other 
things, it also influenced psychological and intellectual attitudes. Geoffrey E. R. Lloyd, Polarity and 
Analogy: Two Types of Argumentation in Early Greek Thought (Cambridge, Eng., 1966), 15-171, 
has recently discussed the importance of the polar argument in Greek philosophical thought in the 
period being considered here. 

59 Isocrates’ political views have been examined by Georges Mathieu, Les idées politiques d'Isocrate 

aris, 1925), and more recently by Klaus Bringmann, Studien zu den politischen Ideen des Isokrates 
Göttingen, 1965); see also Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 179—202, and the accompanying notes for 
further bibliography. Toward the end of his life, of course, Isocrates began to think in terms of a 
united Greece against the Persians. Isocrates’ influence on Ephorus is discussed by Barber (Historian 
Ephorus, 75-83). 
` 69 Оп Ephorus and the wrjting of universal history, see Schwartz, "Ephoros," 6-9. 
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By the time Ephorus lived and wrote in the fourth century, approximately 
two hundred years had passed since the Spartans had defeated the Argives in 
the Battle of Champions, and in this period the two states had fought on several 
occasions. Indeed, in the years between the Battles of Leuctra and Chaeronea, 
that is, precisely when Ephorus was gathering information and actually writing 
his history, Greece was in an almost constant state of turmoil and war. In these 
wars the Argives and Spartans were always on opposite sides)! The extent to 
which Ephorus’ ideas about early Peloponnesian history were influenced by 
events of his own day is not easy to determine,” but it would have been difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for either Ephorus or his contemporaries to conceive of a 
time when Sparta and Argos had not been bitter enemies. Once he had accepted 
this generalization it was but a short step to turn it into the motive force behind 
all early Peloponnesian history. As such, it was a handy device that could be 
used to explain many dimly known and vaguely remembered events, an early 
alliance between Sparta and Elis, for example. Ephorus was aware that in his 
day, and for some time past, Sparta and Elis had not been on the best of terms. 
He also knew from Herodotus that Pheidon had interfered in the games at 
Olympia; it is, therefore, easy to see how, for him, Pheidon’s expedition to 
Olympia might have become the cause of a Spartan-Elean alliance. 

There is, to be sure, no conclusive proof that events did not occur sub- 
stantially as Ephorus tells us they did. There may well have been a war between 
Sparta and Argos in the time of Pheidon and again two generations later when 
his grandson, Meltas, was deposed as the last king of Argos. In this connection, 
however, it is important to remember that while Herodotus believed that Pheidon 
lived only in the late seventh or early sixth century, Ephorus was convinced that 
he lived about the middle of the eighth сепгигу.5* The problem of dating 
Pheidon’s reign will be discussed more fully below; it need only be noted here 
that he could not possibly have lived as early as Ephorus believed. Even if there 
was a war between Sparta and Argos during the time of Pheidon, the war must 
have occurred long after the middle of the eighth century, and Ephorus' belief 
that Argos and Sparta were enemies as early as that date is unsubstantiated. 

Indeed, the difficulty that Ephorus and other fourth-century scholars experi- 
enced in dating Pheidon appears to be the source of their mistaken notion that 
Argive-Spartan enmity extended much farther back in time than was actually 


61 The ancient evidence for these wars is found largely in Xenophon Hellenica and Diodorus, Bks. 
xvi-xx, Full accounts of Spartan and Argive participation in them are given by Mitsos, Поти 
‘Iotogia tot “Agyous, 41-53; Jones, Sparta, 138-50; and Carl A. Roebuck, 4 History of Messenia 
from 369-146 в.с. (Chicago, 1941), 27-57. 

62 Barber (Historian Ephorus, 156) has stated that Ephorus’ “superficial judgement” led him to 
transfer into earlier periods beliefs and ideas of his own times; see also Jacoby, FGrH, ПС, 24-25. 

68 It is worth noting that there was even in antiquity another explanation for this Spartan-Elean 
alliance. Apollodorus (FGrH, 244 Е 344; c£. Strabo 8.3.30 [355]), believed that Sparta cooperated 
with the Eleans in a war against the Pisatans in return for aid they had received from Elis in a 
war against the Messenians. (Cf. Andrewes, "Ephoros Book I and the Kings of Argos," 43.) 

64 Herodotus 6.127; Ephorus, FGrH, 70 Е 115; cf. Strabo 8.3.33 a who dated Pheidon tenth 
in descent from Temenus. 
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the case. Both Aristotle and Theopompus, contemporaries of Ephorus, also 
believed that Pheidon lived at an early date. While Aristotle does not date Phei- 
don precisely, he does include him among the earliest group of Greek tyrants. 
Theopompus, however, placed Pheidon seventh in descent from Temenus, that 
is, even three generations earlier than Ephorus had dated Ыт.“ These fourth- 
century writers were, in short, convinced that Pheidon lived prior to the First 
Messenian War. They knew from Herodotus that Pheidon bad marched to 
Olympia, and it would have been impossible for them to imagine a supposedly 
aggressive Argive tyrant marching across the entire breadth of the Peloponnesus 
without somehow stirring the Spartans to action. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these writers firmly believed that Argive-Spartan enmity antedated Spartan- 
Messenian enmity; they really had no other choice. This is precisely what Epho- 
rus believed, and, while we have no sure indication of Theopompus' views on 
the early Argive-Spartan relations, we do know that Aristotle believed that Sparta 
and Argos had gone to war at least prior to the Second Messenian War.99 

Thus, the notion that Argos and Sparta were enemies throughout the course 
of Greek history appears to be, in the main, a creation of fourth-century scholars. 
The fact that Argos and Sparta did engage in extensive warfare in this period no 
doubt contributed to the belief that the two states had always been hostile toward 
one another. The sincere but mistaken belief of fourth-century scholars that 
Pheidon lived prior to the Messenian wars, moreover, compelled them to place 
the origin of Spartan-Argive enmity prior to Sparta's wars with Messenia. 


It is unfortunate that fourth-century figures such as Ephorus and Aristotle 
represent only the beginning of the myth of Argive-Spartan enmity, not its 
culmination. Subsequent generations kept the myth alive and from time to time 
added to it. Nothing is more illustrative of this than the different role that later 
authors assigned to Argos in the Messenian wars. There is no need to become 
involved here in the many vexing problems surrounding these wars. A number 
of scholars have examined at length the ancient literary evidence for them, and, 
while they do not always agree on specific details, they are almost unanimous in 
their conclusion that little if anything is known about the actual course of either 
the First or Second Messenian War.?' Lionel Pearson, who has most recently 
examined the literary evidence, has concluded that the ancient accounts of these 
wars are not really history at all, but pseudo-history, created or invented after 

65 Theopompus, FGrH, 115 Е 393; Aristotle Politics 1310b, where Pheidon is classed among those 
tyrants who were originally kings. 

66 See ibid., 1270a, where in speaking about the freedom of Spartan women, Aristotle says that 
it came about for good reason, “for the Spartans used to be away in exile abroad for long periods 
on account of their military expeditions, both when fighting the war against the Argives and again 
during the war against the Arcadians and Messenians.” (Trans. Н. Rackham [Loeb Classical Library 
ed., „rondon, 1932].) 

87 Jacoby's treatment in FGrH, ША, 112-81, is basic, but see also Eduard Schwartz, “Die mes- 


senische Geschichte bei Pausanias,” Philologus, ХСП . (2937), 19-46; and Lionel Pearson, '"The Pseudo- 
History of Messenia and Its Authors,” Historia, XI (No. 4, 1962), 397-426. Not all scholars, it 
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the founding of Messenia by Epaminondas in 369, and, as he notes, the presumed 
allies in these wars are strongly reminiscent of the allies and alliances that pre- 
vailed in Greece in the fourth century s.c. 

Most of our evidence for the Messenian wars comes only from later authors; 
in fact, we hear little about them prior to the fourth century в.с# As noted above, 
Ephorus relegated them to an insignificant corner of Peloponnesian history, and, 
by so doing, he separated the wars from Sparta’s supposed conflicts with Argos. 
Apparently he had no idea that the Argives had aided the Messenians in either 
of the wars. Apart from Aristotle, who refers briefly to the Second Messenian 
War,” Callisthenes is the only other fourth-century writer to provide any infor- 
mation about the troubles between Sparta and Messenia. Many scholars believe 
that Ephorus’ account of early Messenian history was derived from Callisthenes’ 
Hellenika. Only a few fragments of this work have survived, and none of these 
enlightens us as to Callisthenes’ views on the First Messenian War. There is some 
information on his account of the Second Messenian War. The evidence suggests 
that he also treated this war as a separate entity without any reference to Argos. 
Callisthenes gives us most of the principal elements that are found in all later 
accounts of this war. He mentions Aristomenes, the Messenian hero of the war; 
the Battle of the Great Trench; an alliance between the Arcadians and Mes- 
senians; and the treachery of Aristocrates and the Arcadians. Callisthenes, like 
Ephorus and Aristotle, does not, however, tell us that the Argives took part in 
this war, and it seems safe to conclude that fourth-century historians did not 
regard the Messenian wars as Pan-Peloponnesian conflicts, but rather as essentially 
local altercations between Sparta and Messenia, with the Arcadians assisting 
the latter at least in the second war." 

This contrasts sharply with the picture of the Messenian wars that emerges 


should be noted, consider the ancient evidence worthless; among those who have attempted to extract 
history from the ancient accounts, see Thomas Lenschau, "Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte 
im vir. und vr. Jahrhundert v. Chr. II: Die messenische Kriege," Philologus, XCI (1936), 289-307, 
who argues that Pausanias derived his information ultimately from Callisthenes and that it has, there- 
fore, a sound basis in factual history; two works of Jurgen Kroymann, Sparta und Messenien: 
Untersuchungen zur Überlieferung der messenischen Kriege (Berlin, 1937), and Pausanias und 
Rhianus (Berlin, 1943); and, most recently, Kiechle, Messenische Studien. 

$8 Pearson, “Pseudo-History of Messenia,” 397-426, who also gives a good summary of modern 
views on the value of the ancient evidence for the wars. 

$9 Tyrtaeus is, of course, the chief carly source, but see also Herodotus 3.47, 5.49. 

TO Aristotle Politics 1270a, quoted in note 66, above, where he does not mention the war by 
name, but seems clearly to have the Second Messenian War in mind. 

T1] have here largely followed the reconstruction of Andrewes (‘Ephoros Book I and the 
Kings of Argos,” 42-45), who points out that Ephorus did not, apparently, treat the Messenian wars 
in his chapter on early Peloponnesian history, but rather in a summary of Messenian history inserted 
into a later book of his work. Kiechle (Messenische Studien, 19-31) basically, though not entirely, 
agrees with Andrewes. The pertinent fragments of Callisthenes are FGrH, 124 F 23, 24. The text 
of an inscription supposedly set up in Messenia during the course of the second war is preserved in 
Е 23, but as Frank W. Walbank, 4 Historical Commentary on Polybius (2 vols, Oxford, Eng., 
1957-67), I, 480-81, points out, it can hardly be as old as the seventh century, Walbank believes, 
as does Eduard Schwartz, "Tyrtacos," Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 427-68, esp. 447-48, that it is a 
much later epigram. On Callisthenes generally, see Felix Jacoby, "Kallisthenes," in Real-Encyclopddie 
(Stuttgart, 1919), cols. 1674-1707; and Tigerstedt, Legend of Spartg, 225-26, 510. 
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from, works written in the third and second centuries в.с. Three men are of 
special importance here, Myron of Priene, Rhianus of Bene, and Apollodorus. 
We do not know much about any of these figures; even the time each lived is not 
firmly fixed, though Myron and Rhianus appear to belong to the third century 
and Apollodorus more surely to the second. While their works have not come 
down to us, we can get a good idea of their treatment of the wars between 
Sparta and Messenia from later writers, especially Pausanias and Strabo. What is 
more important is that we can see how the notion of eternal Argive-Spartan 
enmity received further embellishment in these two centuries. 

Pausanias’ account of the First and Second Messenian Wars is more detailed 
than that of any other ancient author, but it is not necessary to consider most of 
the details here. It need only be noted that according to him, Asine, Corinth, 
and sorne Cretans helped the Spartans in the first war, while Arcadians, Sicyo- 
nians, and Argives aided the Messenians, though the Argives appear to have 
acted as private citizens rather than as representatives of the Argive state.? In 
the second war, Pausanias writes, Corinth aided Sparta while Arcadia, Argos, 
Sicyon, and Elis aided the Messenians, though as Eduard Schwartz has pointed 
out, this latter combination of allies apparently held together for one campaign 
only, the siege of Hira. The Argives, Sicyonians, and Eleans are noticeably 
absent at the Battle of the Great Trench later in the war." Pausanias himself 
tells us that he relied heavily on Myron for his account of the First Messenian 
War and on the epic poem of Rhianus for his account of the second war. Many 
scholars are convinced, however, that he did not use these works directly, and 
even if he did we know that he certainly used others as well.™* Consequently, it 
is perhaps impossible to determine how much of the information he gives us 
may have been derived directly from Myron and Rhianus, from some inter- 
mediary source, or, for.that matter, even from some source entirely independent 


T2 Pausanias’ account of the First Messenian War is found in Bk, 4.7.1—4.13.7; on the various 
allies during the war, see esp. 4.8.3, 4.10.1, 4.11.1. On the participation of the Argives in а private 
capacity, see Kiechle, Messenische Studien, 23-24. Pearson ("Pseudo-History," 416-18) notes that 
Pausanias’ source for this war was consciously attempting to imitate both Herodotus and Thucydides 
and was so under the influence of the latter that he includes a plague during the course of the war. 
Pausanias’ account contains one additional point worthy of note; at 4.5.2 he says that at the out- 
break of the war the Spartans were willing to let the Argives, of all people, arbitrate their differences 
with the Messenians. 

78 Pausanias’ account of the Second Messenian War is related at 4.15.1-24.4; on the allies, see 
esp. 4.15.7—8. On the absence of these allies later in the war, see Schwartz, "Messenische Geschichte," 
39—41. Pearson ("Pseudo-History," 418) notes that Rhianus’ Messeniaka, Pausanias’ chief source 
for this war, was largely concerned with individual personalities such as Aristomenes and Aristocrates, 
and, in Pearson's words, "it is not an account of the war any more than the Iliad is an account of 
the Trojan War.” It has often been argued, most recently by Kiechle (Messentsche Studien), that 
Rhianus was really describing events that occurred in a war between Sparta and Messenia that 
supposedly took place about 490 в.с., but, as Pearson has shown, this does not seem likely. On this 
problem, see Harold T. Wade-Gery, “The 'Rhianos-Hypothesis, " in Ancient Society and Institutions: 
Studies Presented to Victor Ehrenberg, ed. Ernst Badian (Oxford, Eng., 1966), 280-302, where a 
complete bibliography to earlier literature will be found. 

T* Pausanias 4.6.1-2. Many writers have suggested that Pausanias knew the works of Myron and 
Rhianus only indirectly, but sec esp. the works of Kroymann and Schwartz cited in note 67, above. 
On Pausanias’ use of sources other than Rhianus and Myron, see Pearson, “Pseudo-History,” 414-16. 
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of either of these writers. Yet this is not of primary importance. The essential 
point is that Pausanias’ account of these wars differs dramatically from that 
given by fourth-century historians. 

What Ephorus and Callisthenes regarded as essentially local conflicts, Pau- 
sanias regarded as wars involving most of the important states of the Pelopon- 
nesus, including Argos. One can only conclude that the idea that Argos had 
participated in the Messenian wars was a later invention that must have arisen 
only after Ephorus and Callisthenes had written in the fourth century, and 
presumably at least in part with the works of Myron and Rhianus. In the 
second century and throughout the remainder of antiquity no one seems to have 
doubted that the Argives had been involved in the Messenian wars or that these 
wars had been Pan-Peloponnesian rather than local conflicts. Apollodorus, for 
example, believed that Arcadia, Pisa, Elis, and Argos had allied with the Mes- 
senians in the second war; his view was accepted by Strabo in the first 
century."? It is extremely doubtful, however, that apart from the poetry of Tyr- 
taeus there was any sound information to aid later writers in reconstructing 
events that took place in Messenia in the eighth and seventh centuries в.с„'' and 
we must be more than a little skeptical when writers who lived in the third and 
second centuries profess to know much more about these wars than writers who 
lived a century or more earlier. 

The role that these writers believed the Argives had played in the Messenian 
wars provides a clear and concrete illustration of the development that was taking 
place with respect to the whole problem of early Argive-Spartan relations in the 
Hellenistic period. By the third century the notion that the two states had al- 
ways been enemies had become thoroughly ingrained in the Greek mind; it 
had behind it not only the vague authority of Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, 
but also the specific contention of Ephorus that early Peloponnesian history 
revolved around the struggle between Argos and Sparta. For men who lived 
during the Hellenistic period, and who were conditioned to think in terms of 
interstate relations in their own day and age, it would have been inconceivable 
to assume that the Argives had remained neutral while the Spartans were locked 


15 This is the general conclusion of Jacoby, Schwartz, and Pearson cited in note 67, above. 
Kiechle (Messenische Studien, 23-27, 133) believes that Myron was the first ancient author to sug- 
gest that the Argives had participated in the First Messenian War, but in Chaps. vr, уп he seems to 
place greater faith in the historical reliability of Rhianus. 

78 Apollodorus, FGrH, 244 Е 334; cf. Strabo 8.4.10 (362). Apollodorus seems to imply here that 
he derived his information from Tyrtaeus, but as Felix Jacoby, "Studien zu den alteren griechischen 
Elegikern I. Zu 'Tyrtaios," Hermes, LIH (1918), 1-44, has shown, a number of poems were 
spuriously attributed to the Spartan poet after the fourth century в.с. It was undoubtedly such a 
poem that Apollodorus used, for Ephorus had used Tyrtaeus in the fourth century, and, if he had 
known of any Argive participation in the Messenian wars, he could not have separated Sparta's 
conflicts with Messenia from Sparta's struggles with Argos as he apparently did. Strabo 8.3.30 (355), 
which mentions the "descendants of Nestor" but not the Argives as allies of the Messenians, is also 
from Apollodorus; see Eduard Schwartz, “Apollodoros,” in Real-Encyclopddie (Stuttgart, 1894), 
cols. 2867-70; cf. Kiechle, Messenische Studien, 27. Diodorus 15.66.2-5 does not mention the 
Argives as participants in the Second Messenian War, but he gives only a brief summary of the wars. 

тт This point is well stated by Starr, “Credibility of Early Spartan. History,” 258-60. 
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in a dife-and-death struggle with the Messenians. It is no surprise that these 
writers combined Sparta’s supposed struggles with Argos and Sparta’s wars with 
Messenia. It is entirely possible, moreover, that Hellenistic writers, especially the 
chronographers who worked during this period, cited other instances of warfare 
between Sparta and Argos at an early date. It has, for example, been suggested 
that both Apollodorus and the Spartan Sosibius knew about a war that was 
supposedly fought over Thyrea shortly after the First Messenian War.'? We do 
not, however, have enough information to treat these instances in detail here. As 
we have seen above and shall see further below, much of this work done in the 
Hellenistic period made its way either directly or indirectly into the pages of 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece. 


With the exception of Pausanias, ancient writers who lived after the time of 
Apollodorus tell us little or nothing about the early relations between Argos 
and Sparta. Strabo, as noted above, does cite instances of warfare between the 
two states, but in every case it is possible to determine the source of his informa- 
tion, and the pertinent passages have already been dealt with. Diodorus also tells 
us of early warfare between Argos and Sparta, but as he almost surely derived his 
information from Ephorus, there is no need to treat him seperately.” Although 
Plutarch was a firm believer in the proposition that the two states were bitter, 
long-standing enemies, he mentions no conflict between them prior to the Battle 
of Champions.” 

Plutarch was, in the main, a careful scholar,?! but the same claim cannot be 
made for his near contemporary, Pausanias. It is striking, yet nonetheless true, 
that there are more specific references to open hostility between Argos and Sparta 
in Pausanias’ Description of Greece than in all the rest of the Greek literature 
that has survived. The: influence of this work on all modern ideas concerning 
Argive-Spartan enmity has, therefore, been great? Scholars do not seem to be 


T8 Felix Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902), 129, n. 7, believes that Eusebius’ report of 
a war between Argos and Sparta in 718 в.с. was derived from Sosibius and that the report of Solinus 
that the two states fought in Thyrea in 737 в.с. was derived from Apollodorus. 

T9 Ephorus' influence оп the work of Diodorus is discussed by Eduard Schwartz, “Diodoros,” in 
Real-Encyclopádie (Stuttgart, тооз), cols. 680-82; and Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, 209-13, 
91-93. Recently there have been several attemipts to minimize Diodorus’ reliance upon Ephorus. 
(Sec Richard Laqueur, *Diodorea," Hermes, LXXXVI [No. 3, 1958], 257-90; and Robert F. Drews, 
"Diodorus and His Sources," American Journal of Philology, LXXXIII [No. 4, 1962], 383-92.) 

80 Plutarch's dating of the Battle of Champions is in itself an excellent indication of the problems 
that later writers faced when attempting to reconstruct events that occurred long before their 
time. Herodotus 1.82 is precise in dating this battle of about the same time as the fall of Sardis; 
Plutarch Moralia 231e assigns it to the reign of the Spartan king Polydorus, whom he elsewhere 
(Lycurgus 6) suggests was a contemporary of Theopompus. Accordingly, therefore, Plutarch ap- 
parently believed that the Battle of Champions took place well back in the seventh century. On 
general statements on Árgive-Spartan hostility, see Moralia 190e, 223f, 229c, 2336, 245c-f. 

81 Plutarch was a well-read and industrious individual, though on occasion, he apparently tried 
to write from memory; see generally, Carl Theander, "Plutarch und die Geschichte,” Bulletin de la 
Société Royale des Lettres de Lund (No. т, 1950-51), 1-86; Konrat Ziegler, “Plutarchos,” in Real- 
Encyclopddie (Stuttgart, 1951), cols. 636-962, esp. 938-40; and Stadter, Plutarch's Historical Meth- 
ods, tas~4o. On Plutarch and Sparta, see Ollier, Le mirage spartiate ЇЇ, 165-215. 

82 See, c.g, Huxley, Early Sparta, whose major source throughout is Pausanias, 
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deterred by the fact that Pausanias lived at least four hundred years after Apol- 
lodorus, seven hundred years after the Battle of Champions, and at least a thou- 
sand years after the earliest conflict he records between the two states. As we 
have seen, the sources he used for his account of the Messenian wars can hardly 
qualify as historical. The likelihood that he had better evidence on the early 
relations between Argos and Sparta than writers who lived centuries before 
him is indeed remote. A close examination of each specific reference to hostility 
between Argos and Sparta prior to about the middle of the sixth century will 
show that they have little to recommend them either individually or collectively. 
As we shall see, there can be no doubt that Pausanias was absolutely convinced 
that the two states were mutual and bitter enemies of long standing; he was so 
convinced of this, in fact, that he appears to regard a state of warfare between 
them as the rule rather than the exception." 

In the whole of Pausanias’ Description of Greece there are in addition to 
several general statements on the mutual enmity between Argos and Sparta,” 
fifteen specific instances of hostility between them before about 550 в.с. Only two 
are found in his account of Argos in Book II; seven occur in Book IV, his section 
on Messenia, and all but one of these refer to Argive participation in the Mes- 
senian wars. 'The remaining six references are in the section on Laconia in Book 
III. There is no need to discuss further those six notices of Argive participation 
in the Messenian wars; enough has already been said above to show that this 
idea was a later creation and that there is no evidence to prove that the Argives 
had been actively involved in either of these conflicts. 

The six references to warfare between Sparta and Argos before about 550 в.с. 
that are found in Book III bear more careful scrutiny than they have heretofore 
received. All six are encountered in only three chapters of this book, two in 
Chapters II and IIL where Pausanias gives a list of the Agiad kings of Sparta 
and their noteworthy deeds, and four in Chapter VII, where he does the same for 
the Eurypontid kings. While Pausanias does not say where he got his informa- 


83 The historical value of Pausanias! Description of Greece is a subject that has not received much 
attention in recent years. Although various sections, such as that on Messenia, have been carefully 
analyzed, the work as a whole has not been, August Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget: Untersuchungen 
über seine Schriftstellerei und seine Quellen. (Berlin, 1886); and Carl Robert, Pausanias als Sherift- 
steller (Berlin, 1909), are useful on geography and mythology but of limited value on history. Mario 
Segré, "Pausania come fonte storica," Historia, I (1927), 202-34, is useful, and Jacoby, FGrH, IIIB, 
60-62, has analyzed Pausanias’ section on the Argolid and considers it of little or no historical value. 

84 Significant in this respect is Pausanias’ brief account of the reign of the Spartan king Eurycrates 
at 3.3.4. It runs as follows: “During the reign of Eurycrates, son of Polydorus, the Messenians sub- 
mitted to be subjects of the Lacedaemonians, neither did any trouble befall from the Argive people.” 
In other words, the fact that there was no war between Argos and Sparta in the reign of Eurycrates 
was, for Pausanias, an event worthy of notice. The translation of his Description of Greece is that of 
W. H. S. Jones (Loeb Classical Library ed., London, 1926). 

85 General statements on the mutual hostility between the two states are found in Pausanias 
2.20.1-2, 4.5.2, 8.27.1. 

86 For the sake of convenience I list here the Spartan kings, according to Pausanias, from Agis 
and Eurypon to Cleomenes and Demaratus. The Адай kings. were Agis, Echestratus, Labotas, 
Doryssus, Agesilaus, Archelaus, Teleclus, Alcamenes, Polydorus, Eurycrates, Anaxander, Eurycratidas, 
Leon, Anaxandridas, and Cleomenes. The Eurypontid kings were Eurypon, Prytanis, Eunomus, 
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tion, it seems certain that the material contained in these chapters, and, hence, 
all six references to warfare between Sparta and Argos, were derived from a 
single source.®” It is easy to see that this source was influenced by Thucydides, 
that it was synthesizing in nature, and that it was definitely pro-Spartan. Like 
Thucydides, Pausanias, and presumably his source, was firmly convinced that the 
trouble between Sparta and Argos centered around the territory of Cynouria. 
The pro-Spartan bias of his source is evident from the great lengths to which 
Pausanias goes to give the Spartans a legitimate claim to this area. Like Herodo- 
tus, Pausanias acknowledges that the Cynourians were Argive by descent, but he 
considered Cynouria to be Sparta's by right of conquest, and this conquest was 
undertaken for the noblest of ends. In the reign of Echestratus, the Spartans 
expelled all Cynourians of military age from the territory because, as Pausanias 
puts it, "the lands of their kinsmen, the Argives, were harried by freebooters 
from Cynouria, and the Cynourians themselves openly made raids across the 
border.”** For Pausanias, accordingly, it was this early war by the Spartans to aid 
their kinsmen, the Argives, that led to their conquest of Cynouria, and this 
conquest gave them a legitimate claim to the territory. 

In briefly noting the various kings who ruled Sparta after this initial conquest 
of Cynouria, Pausanias tells us that in the reign of Labotas and Prytanis, that is, 
a generation after Echestratus, the first war between Argos and Sparta occurred. 
The Argives were at fault, for they were encroaching upon Cynouria and en- 
couraging Sparta's Perioeci there to rebel? Two generations of peace followed 
this initial war, but in the reign of Charillus hostilities were renewed. Nicander, 
the successor to Charillus, also fought a war with Argos, and Nicander's younger 
contemporary, Alcamenes, is said to have destroyed Helos, defeating in the proc- 
ess an Argive force that was sent to aid the town. Nicander's successor, the elder 
contemporary of Alcamenes, Theopompus, also undertook a war against the 
Argives. 

A. number of general observations can be made about these references to 
warfare between Sparta and Argos in Book III. With the exception of Theopom- 
pus, who lived in the seventh century, all of the other early kings of Sparta who 





Polydectes, Charillus, Nicander, Theopompus, Archidamus, Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus, Archidamus, 
Agesicles, Ariston, and Demaratus. р 

87 Walter Immerwahr, Die Lakonika des Pausanias auf ihre Quellen untersucht (Berlin, 1889), 
12-49, has argued that Pausanias’ chief source for Bk. IILi.r-10.6 was Sosibius and that Pausanias 
derived his list of kings from that Spartan historian. Herodotus, Ephorus, Theopompus, and others 
were apparently used to fill in some details. Jacoby, FGrH, Ш В 637, 641-42, believes it more 
likely, however, that Pausanias used an account written by some later writer who had employed 
Sosibius work. Huxley (Early Sparta, 19, 101, n. 63) generally agrees with Jacoby. None of the 
fragments of Sosibius work that have come down to us mention Sparta and Argos as enemies, 
but one fragment, FGrH, 595 Е 5 (cf. Athenaeus 15.678 B-C), relates that during a certain re- 
ligious festival the Spartans carried wreaths, which they called Thyreatikoi, as a memorial of a 
victory won at Thyrea. Presumably this was the victory following the Battle of Champions in 546 в.с. 

88 Pausanias 3.2.3; this passage must be compared with Herodotus 8.73 and Thucydides 5.41.2. 

89 Pausanias 3.2.3, where the full account is given, and 3.7.2, where a brief mention is made 
of the same war. 
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' supposedly fought wars with Argos lived in a period that cannot be considered 
historical. According to Pausanias, Nicander was the Spartan King who in- 
augurated the First Messenian War, and he is supposed to have fought a war 
with Argos that resulted in the destruction of Asine. The destruction of this 
small settlement in the Argolid has been dated to about 715 3.c.°° on the basis of 
archaeological evidence. If Nicander was in fact king of Sparta when this 
destruction occurred, we must assign him and his coregent Alcamenes to the 
latter half of the eighth century. According to Pausanias, Charillus lived a gene- 
eration earlier than Nicander, and Pyrtanis and Labotas lived several generations 
earlier than Charillus, that is, well back in the ninth century and more than a 
millennium before Pausanias himself. The most striking point to emerge from 
this section on Laconia, however, is the fact that after he informs us about a war 
between Sparta and Argos in the reign of "Theopompus, Pausanias says nothing 
about any other war between the two states until he mentions the invasion of 
the Argive Plain by Cleomenes early in the fifth century. He does not even refer 
to the Battle of Champions in Book III, though he does tell us about it else- 
where.?! 

It is odd indeed that just when Pausanias brought his narrative down to the 
reign of ''heopompus in the early half of the seventh century, that is, to a period 
that can properly be considered historical, references to warfare between Argos 
and Sparta cease. On the basis of this section of his work alone, one might easily 
conclude that Argos and Sparta settled their differences and ceased being enemies 
early in the seventh century. If a general consideration of these six references 
to warfare between Argos and Sparta raises some fundamental questions re- 
garding their value as historical evidence, a closer examination of each individ- 
ually leads to the inevitable conclusion that, as historical evidence, they are 
essentially worthless. 

It would serve no useful purpose to become involved here in the vexing 
problem of the reliability of the Spartan king-lists that have come down from 
antiquity. The discrepancies between the list given by Pausanias and that given 
by Herodotus are well known; so too is their absolute irreconcilability.®? It is 
doubtful, however, that Pausanias had any better information on the kings of 
Sparta than Herodotus had had centuries earlier. Indeed, even those scholars 
who are willing to make extensive use of Pausanias for early Spartan history 


90 Nicander's war with Argos is discussed ibid., 2.36.4—5, and briefly mentioned at 3.7.4. See 
Otto Frödin and Axel W. Persson, Asine: Results of the Swedish Excavations 1922-30 (Stockholm, 
1939), 437, on the destruction of the site. Courbin (Céramique géométrique de l’Argolide, 565, includ- 
ing note 6) dates the latest pottery found there later than 725 but earlier than 700 в.с. 

91 On Cleomenes! war with Argos, sce Pausanias 3.4.5; later wars between the two states are 
mentioned at 3.5.8—9, 3.11.7-8; on the Battle of Champions, see 2.38.5. 

92 Оп the Spartan kings lists see Thomas Lenschau, "Agiaden und Eurypontiden: Die Kónig- 
shauser Spartas in ihren Bezichungen zueinander," Rheintsches Museum jär Philologie, LXXXVIII 
(No. 2, 1939), 123-46, esp. 123-33; Willem Den Boer, Laconian Studies (Amsterdam, 1954), 65- 
69, 76-82; Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 80~142; see also Е. D. Harvey, “Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2390 
and Early Spartan History," Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXXVII (1967), 62-69. 
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are ferced to admit that the early Eurypontid monarchs he names are most likely ` 
not even historical figures. Prytanis, for example, may be nothing more than an 
early title for the king at Sparta; there is, in fact, little likelihood that a king 
by this name ever lived. We are, accordingly, not justified in believing that a war 
was fought with Argos when he supposedly reigned.” 

While many scholars have been reluctant to accept Pausanias’ report of 
warfare between Argos and Sparta in the ninth century as historical, they 
become less skeptical of the later wars he mentions. Yet, the war he assigns 
to the reign of Charillus surely has nothing to substantiate it. In Book III 
Pausanias says only that Charillus "ravaged Argive territory" and that he led an 
expedition against Tegea. He does not even discuss the outcome of the expedition, 
but Charillus is mentioned several times in Book VIII (on Arcadia) where he is 
associated with the Battle of the Fetters. Herodotus, it must be remembered, 
dated this battle to the early part of the sixth century; Pausanias, by assigning 
it to the reign of Charillus, dates it before the First Messenian War, or about a 
century and a half eariler than Herodotus.?* What is even more disturbing about 
Pausanias’ account, however, is the information he gives about this war with 
Tegea. It was a bitter one in which the Spartans were defeated and Charillus 
was taken prisoner along with many of his men. The gullibility of Pausanias in 
believing that the same king who had such poor success against Tegea in Book 
VIII could have launched an invasion against Argos, a much more powerful 
city located at a greater distance away from Sparta, and successfully “ravaged 
Argive territory" in Book III should convince us once and for all that he is not 
a reliable guide to early Peloponnesian history. 

Pausanias! inadequacy is equally obvious in his treatment of warfare between 
Argos and Sparta in the reign of Nicander, son and successor of Charillus. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, Nicander was the Spartan king who launched the First 
Messenian War, though he did not live to see its successful conclusion. In addi- 
tion, he was supposedly responsible for invading and ravaging Argive territory; 
in this campaign he enlisted the aid of the people of Asine. After the war, he 
says, the Argives destroyed Asine and expelled its inhabitants in retaliation for 
the aid they had given to Nicander. The Spartans, in turn, allowed them to estab- 
lish a new Asine in Messenia" I have discussed this particular passage of Pau- 
sanias at greater length elsewhere; it is necessary here to repeat only the con- 
clusions I have reached previously.’ 

Archaeological evidence has revealed that Asine was in fact destroyed about 
715 B.C, and so Pausanias account is at least partially correct. Yet we must not 


98 The story of this war is given in Pausanias 3.2.3, 3.7.2. The former passage seems to be 
directly influenced by Thucydides 1.15.2. 

94 On Charillus, see Pausanias 3.7.3, 8.5.6, 8.48.££.; c£. Herodotus 1.66. 

95 The full story is given in Pausanias 2.36.4-5. 

98 See Kelly, "Argive Destruction of Asine,” 422-31, where full bibliographical references are 
given for the matters discussed. here. 
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be deluded into believing that he actually knew the reasons behind this Argive 
action. In the latter half of the eighth century Argos was a wealthy and popu- 
lous city, while Sparta was faced with serious difficulties both at home and 
abroad. The Spartans fought a lengthy war with their Messenian neighbors, 
and when the war was concluded there was serious trouble at home. This trouble 
was only partially alleviated by sending the malcontents to the colony of Taren- 
tum, traditionally founded in the year 706 в.с. It is difficult to see how, in such 
circumstances, the Spartans would have been in any position to undertake an 
aggressive campaign against Argos, as Pausanias contends. Indeed, enmity be- 
tween Argos and Asine, not enmity between Argos and Sparta, led to the 
destruction of Asine. In the last quarter of the eighth century the Argives at- 
tempted to gain greater control over the various communities within and on the 
fringes of the Argive Plain; this attempt brought them into conflict with the 
inhabitants of Asine. When opposition was encountered, the Argives responded 
with a military attack that destroyed the city, but allowed the inhabitants to flee. 
It is not at all surprising that the Spartans then permitted them to settle in Mes- 
senia, which had only recently been conquered. By befriending the people of 
Asine and letting them settle there, the Spartans had a potentially grateful ally 
who would help them retain control of this newly acquired territory. 

Pausanias’ contention that Nicander’s coregent, Alcamenes, defeated an 
Argive force sent to aid the inhabitants of Helos will not survive careful scrutiny 
either. Even in antiquity Pausanias’ version of the Spartan capture of this town 
on the Laconian Gulf was not universally known or accepted. According to 
Ephorus?' who apparently knew nothing about an Argive force sent to aid the 
Helians, the city came under Spartan control in the reign of King Agis who 
supposedly lived seven generations before Alcamenes, that is, in the tenth 
century в.с. It is usually assumed that Ephorus was mistaken, and he probably 
was, but it cannot be assumed that Pausanias must, therefore, be correct. Even 
if he is given the benefit of the doubt as to when Helos might have come under 
Spartan control, his belief that the Argives tried to prevent it by sending a force 
to aid the Helians does not merit serious attention. If Ephorus had known of 
any such force of Argives he surely would have mentioned it; that he did not 
may suggest that it was a later invention? It is, moreover, easy to see how some 
later writer might have been led to believe that the Argives were concerned 
about the Spartan capture of this city. Anyone who accepted Herodotus’ state- 
ment that Argos once controlled the coastal area as far south as Cape Malea 
would have been virtually compelled to believe that the Argives had a vested 

97 Pausanias 3.2.7; Ephorus, FGrH, уо Е 117; cf. Strabo 8.5.4 (365). 

98]{ is entirely possible that Apollodorus was the first to state that the Argives had aided the 
Helians. At 3.2.7 Pausanias refers to Helos as an Асһасап city, and this coupled with the fact that 
Helos is mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships in the Iliad 2.584 may indicate that Pausanias’ infor- 
mation was derived either directly or indirectly from Apollodorus’ Commentary on the Homeric 


Catalogue of Ships. On this work, see Schwartz, "Apollodoros," cols. 2863-71; on Pausanias’ use 
of it, see Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, 156-64. > 
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intergst in defending Helos against Spartan encroachment. As we have seen 
above, however, Herodotus was undoubtedly mistaken, and even if Alcamenes 
did capture Helos in the late eighth century as Pausanias contends, it is not 
likely that the Argives were much concerned about it. Moreover, even if they 
were concerned, they would have found it difficult to aid the Helians without 
a navy. 

There is, finally, in: Pausanias’ Book III one additional passage referring to 
warfare at an early date between Sparta and Argos. He says that in the reign of 
Theopompus, successor to Nicander and younger contemporary of Alcamenes, 
Argos and Sparta fought for control of Thyrea.®® Despite the fact that Theopom- 
pus is mentioned by a number of ancient authors, Pausanias is the only one to 
mention a war with Argos during his reign; he seems to have derived this 
information from the same source that told him of warfare between the two 
states during the reigns of Labotas, Prytanis, Charillus, Nicander, and Alcame- 
nes, Since the author of this work regarded a state of warfare between Argos 
and Sparta as natural, it would have been inconceivable for him to believe that 
so famous a king as Theopompus did not wage war against the Argives. Either 
Pausanias or his source apparently regarded the occurrence of a war between 
Sparta and Argos in the reign of Theopompus as more worthy of notice than 
the outcome of that war, for he never says who won it. 

Other than the six references to warfare between Argos and Sparta during 
the reigns of the early kings of Sparta in Book III and the six references to Argive 
participation in the Messenian wars in Book IV, there are only three additional 
references to hostility. between the two states in Pausanias! work. One of these 
is in Book IV and refers only indirectly to enmity between the two states; the 
other two are in his section on the Argolid in Book II, where we are told that 
there was a war between Argos and Sparta in the reign of the Spartan king Ni- 
cander and that the Argives defeated the Spartans at Hysiae in 669 s.c.? The 
story of Nicander's supposed invasion of the Argive Plain and the resultant 
destruction of Asine was repeated by Pausanias in Book ПЇ and has been dis- 
cussed above where reasons for rejecting the story were given. 

I have tried to show elsewhere!?! that Pausanias’ brief statement that the 
Argives defeated the Spartans at Hysiae in 669 в.с. is inaccurate and cannot be 
taken seriously. Pausanias is the only ancient author who mentions this event, 
and he says practically nothing about the battle itself. What little he does say 
suggests that he apparently learned about it from his guides as he traveled along 


99 Pausanias 3.7.5. Harold T. Wade-Gery, “А Note on the Origin of the Spartan Gymnopaidiai,” 
Classical Quarterly, XLII (Nos. 1-2, 1949), 81, n. 2, believes that it was in this campaign that the 
Battle of Hysiae, referred to by Pausanias in 2.24.7, was fought. 

100 Nicander's war with Argos, tbid., 2.36.4-5; on the Ваше of Hysiae, see 2.24.7. 

102 See Thomas Kelly, "Did the Argives Defeat the Spartans at Hysiae in 669 m.c.?" American 
fond of Philology, forthcoming, where I have cited the evidence for the conclusions summarized 

ere, 
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the road from Argos to Tegea. The likelihood that these guides actually knew 
much about a battle that supposedly took place eight hundred years before 
Pausanias passed through Hysiae is at best remote. Thucydides says that in 
417 B.c. the Spartans destroyed Hysiae and killed all the freeborn male citizens 
of the community.’ It is entirely possible that Pausanias’ guides really had the 
campaign of 417 in mind when they informed him of a battle at the site, and no 
one should be surprised if these local patriots remembered a defeat that occurred 
more than six hundred years earlier as a brilliant Argive victory. Moreover, when 
Pausanias attempted to date the Battle of Hysiae he was unable to do so from 
an Argive source. He did, however, find an acceptable date in an Athenian 
source, but in so doing he may have confused a Boeotian-Athenian campaign 
at Boeotian Hysiae with a Spartan-Argive campaign at Argive Hysiae. There is 
no evidence to prove that the Argives defeated the Spartans at Hysiae in 669 в.с. 
or, for that matter, at any other time in the seventh century. 

One final passage of Pausanias should be considered. In Book IV he writes 
that the Nauplians were expelled from their home in the Argolid for “Spartan 
sympathies.”2° This occurred shortly after the Second Messenian War in the 
reign of the Argive king Damocratidas, and, like the inhabitants of Asine a 
century or so earlier, the Nauplians were allowed by the Spartans to settle in 
Messenia. There is no reason to doubt that the Nauplians were expelled from the 
Argive Plain or that the Spartans allowed them to settle in Messenia; nor is there 
absolute proof that the Argives did not expel them from the Argolid for precisely 
the reason that Pausanias gives. Yet his explanation must be viewed generally 
in the broader context of his treatment of early Peloponnesian history and parti- 
cularly in his belief that Argos and Sparta had always been enemies. One need 
not, however, posit Argive-Spartan enmity to explain either the explusion of the 
Nauplians from the Argive Plain or the Spartan willingness to allow them to 
settle in Messenia. It is much more likely that the reason behind the Argive 
destruction of Nauplia was Argive-Nauplian enmity rather than Argive-Spartan 
enmity, but this is perhaps easier to suggest than to prove.‘ Pausanias’ belief 
that both Asine and Nauplia were destroyed by the Argives for essentially 
the same reason is, nonetheless, more than a little suspicious. 

In summary, it should be repeated that there are more specific instances of 
open hostility between Argos and Sparta in Pausanias! work than in the works of 
all other ancient writers combined. Most references to this hostility occur, how- 


102 Thucydides 5.83.2; cf. Diodorus 12.81.1. 

103 Pausanias 4.35.2; cf. Theopompus, FGrH, 115 F 383. 

104Tn "Calaurian Amphictiony," 113-21, I argued that the Calaurian Amphictiony mentioned 
by Strabo 8.6.14 (374) was actually an anti-Pheidonian alliance. At that time, however, I accepted 
the conventional early seventh-century date for Pheidon. Although this date must bc rejected, it is 
still possible and even likely that the amphictiony was an anti-Árgive league. Strabo says that 
Nauplia was one of thc original founders of this league, and if the report is truc then Nauplia 
might well have been on poor terms with Argos at the time the league was founded, probably about 
the middle of the seventh century. 
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ever, in only four sections of his whole work, and most of them pertain to a very 
early period that cannot even be considered historical and that was at least eight 
or nine hundred years before Pausanias himself lived and wrote. His sources, in 
so far as they can be determined, were clearly late and of a synthesizing nature, 
and he was obviously influenced by his conviction that Argos and Sparta had 
been enemies throughout the course of Greek history. Each of his specific ref- 
erences to open hostility between the two states cannot, admittedly, be disproven, 
but, since many of them are known only from his work, they cannot be verified 
either, and in any case suspicion can be cast on all of them. One can only conclude 
that Pausanias is a poor guide to the early relations between Argos and Sparta; 
the fact that writers who wrote even later than Pausanias shared his views on 
the subject is irrelevant. Pausanias did not, of course, invent the idea that the 
two states had always been bitter enemies. By the time he lived this idea had 
existed for centuries and had the authority of numerous scholars behind it. Yet 
it seems obvious that Pausanias did not merely accept an erroneous belief; he 
embellished it significantly. It may, indeed, be no exaggeration to say that for 
Pausanias, Argive-Spartan enmity assumed the role of a deus ex machina in 
early Peloponnesian history. It was a simple device by which to account for 
otherwise unexplainable phenomena as, for example, the destruction of Asine 
and Nauplia. The result was a seriously distorted picture of early Peloponnesian 
history that Herodotus would probably have considered peculiar. 


This survey of the ancient literary evidence pertaining to Argive-Spartan 
enmity leads inescapably to one all-important observation: the later the writer 
the more he professes to know about early warfare between the two states. Writers 
who lived prior to Ephorus mention no instance of warfare between Sparta and 
Argos prior to the Battle of Champions about the middle of the sixth century. 
Several fourth-century writers, notably Xenophon and Plato, make general state- 
ments to the effect that the two states had always been enemies, but only Ephorus 
gives a specific instance of warfare between Argos and Sparta prior to the Battle 
of Champions: he says that the two states fought a war during the time of 
Pheidon, whom he dates about the middle of the eighth century. Writers who 
lived after the fourth century believed that the Argives had participated in the 
First and Second Messenian Wars, and Pausanias mentions other wars that the 
two states supposedly waged. Most of the wars that later writers describe, how- 
ever, were supposedly fought in a period that was essentially unhistorical in the 
sense that there were few if any written records upon which these later writers 

105 As mentioned in note 78, above, Eusebius and Solinus record a war between Argos and 
Spartn that supposedly occurred in the late eighth century; they may have derived their information 
from earlier writers. Wade-Gery, "Note on the Origin of the Spartan Gymnopaidiai,” 79-81, notes 
that Jerome’s version of Eusebius dates the origin of a Spartan festival to the year 668 and that 
Syncellus identifies this festival as the gymnopaideia. Wade-Gery also believes that the festival was 


founded as a remembrance of the supposed defeat of Sparta by the Argives at Hysiae in 669 в.с. Den 
Boer (Lacontan Studies, 221-27) has rejected this idea on religious grounds. 
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could rely.1°° Thucydides, while not above delivering sweeping generalizations 
on early Greek history, says that he “found it impossible, because of its remote- 
ness in time, to acquire a really precise knowledge of the distant past or even of 
the history preceding our own period. . . "19 If reconstructing events of the 
distant past or even of the relatively recent past was too awesome a task for 
‘Thucydides, can one really believe that Ephorus, Aristotle, and least of all such 
men as Myron, Rhianus, and Pausanias could have succeeded in that task? To 
answer this question one need only remember the problems that fourth-century 
scholars faced in dating Pheidon. That Ephorus placed him tenth in descent 
from Temenus, while Ephorus' contemporary, Theopompus, dated him seventh 
in descent from Temenus demonstrates that these men had no reliable evidence 
on which to depend.!9* In the final analysis Herodotus must be considered the 
most trustworthy guide to early Spartan-Argive relations. While it is entirely 
possible that there was warfare between the two states prior to the Battle of 
Champions—the earliest specific instance of Spartan-Argive hostility that Herodo- 
tus records—there is good reason to accept his belief that Spartan-Argive enmity 
originated at a later date than Spartan-Tegean enmity. It was only in the late 
seventh and early sixth centuries that Sparta undertook to conquer Tegea, and it 
must not be forgotten that Herodotus dated Pheidon to precisely this period.!^? 
The ancient evidence for dating Pheidon has been reviewed many times;!? 
there is no need to do so once again here. Herodotus' date has not, in general, been 
favorably received by modern scholars; nor has the ninth-century date suggested 
by Theopompus and the Marmor Parium. While the mid-eighth-century date 
suggested by Ephorus and Pausanias was popular in the nineteenth century, only 
a handful of scholars accept it today. Any attempt to date Pheidon so early, 


106 Felix Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Athens (Oxford, Eng., 1949), has argued 
forcefully that there were no written records even at Athens prior to the fifth century; Chester G. 
Starr, The Awakening of the Greek Historical Spirit (New York, 1968), has recently argued that only 
in the fifth century were all the necessary ingredicnts for the writing of history present. 

10T Thucydides 1.1.3, tr. Rex Warner (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1962). 

108 There is no way of knowing how Theopompus and Ephorus arrived at their respective dates 
for Pheidon. At least one of them, however, may have been indebted either directly or indirectly 
to Hellanicus’ work on the priestesses of Hera. What little we know of this work suggests that it 
was of little historical value for the early period. Archaeological excavation has shown that the 
Argive Heracum was constructed only about the middle of the eighth century (Courbin, Céramique 
géométrique de l'Argolide, 565, including n. 3), but we know that Hellanicus carried the list of 
priestesses back at least three generations before the Trojan War (cf. FGrH, 4 F 79a and 79b). It 
is also worth noting that Thucydides 1.97.2 criticizes Hellanicus’ dating of events in the Pentecontactia. 

109 Herodotus 6.127. 

119 Antony Andrewes, "The Corinthian Acteon and Pheidon of Argos,” Classical Quarterly, XLIU 
(Nos. 1-2, 1949), 70-78; Den Boer, Laconian Studies, 55—64; and Edouard Will, Korinthiaka 
(Paris, 1955), 346-51, contain uscful discussions of the ancient evidence and the problems encoun- 
tered in trying to interpret it. Markellos T. Mitsos, s.v. “ФаёдФу,” 'Agoyolixf) lIoooczovygoqta 
(Athens, 1952), cites the ancient evidence and gives a useful summary of the modern bibliography 
on the subject. Heinrich Chantraine, "Literaturüberbliche der griechischen. Numismatik," Jahrbuch 
fir Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, УШ. (1957), 70-76, provides a bibliographical essay of modern 
works on Pheidon and the origin of coinage. 

111 Ephorus 70 F 115; Pausanias 6.22.2. George L. Huxley, "Argos et les derniers Téménides,” 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, LXXXI (No. 2, 1958), 588-601, and Early Sparta, 28-30, has 
attempted to revive this mid-cighth-century date; Helmut Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen 
(a vols, Munich, 1967), 1, 6—7, has recently accepted Huxley's date. . 
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however, fails to take into account the primitive economic, social, and political 
conditions of early Greece and the primitive state of the Olympic games. Even 
if they were being held then, they could hardly have been anything more than a 
local celebration.!? Thé most widely accepted date for Pheidon finds no direct 
evidence in the ancient literary remains; it is, rather, based on a modern emenda- 
tion of the text of Pausanias. Pausanias expressly states that Pheidon gained con- 
trol of the Olympic gaines in the eighth Olympiad (748 в.с.), but it has become 
fashionable ever since first suggested by Thomas Falconer to emend the text to 
read twenty-eighth Olympiad," which would place Pheidon’s interference in 
. Г. . . . 
the games in 668 в.с. Itiis true that the date acquired by this emendation generally 
agrees with the information from Africanus in Eusebius’ Chronicle that the 
twenty-eighth Olympiad was an Anolympiad, but this in itself is irrelevant. The 
ancients were not certain when the Anolympiads occurred!!* and, above all, no 
ancient author connects Pheidon with the usurpation of the games in 668. In 
addition, Pheidon’s supposed interference at Olympia is difficult to reconcile with 
reports that at least two victors in the games were Spartans.!!? If Spartan-Argive 
enmity was as real in this period as has been contended, it is not likely that the 
Spartans would have' been competing—much less winning events—while the 
games were under Pheidon’s directorship. Most important of all, however, 
Pheidon’s expedition to Olympia in 668 was, according to most modern scholars, 
made possible by his crushing victory over the Spartans at Hysiae in 669, a 
campaign that is known only from the pages of Pausanias. As I have argued 
elsewhere and briefly discussed above, there is no evidence that the Argives 
actually fought and defeated the Spartans at Hysiae in 669; if they did not, then 
it must be recognized that the only evidence for dating Pheidon to this period is 
the report of Africanus that the twenty-eighth Olympiad was an Anolympiad. 
I do not find this evidence convincing,* and I see no practical alternative to 

112 Moretti (Ricerche sulle leghe greche, 82, n. то) lists some of the factors that make so 
early a date for Pheidon extremely unlikely, if not entirely impossible. We have no reliable infor- 
mation on the origin of the Olympic games, as Albert Brouwers, "Lycurge ct la date de la fondation 
des jeux olympiques,” in Mélanges Georges Smets (Brussels, 1952), 117-24, has shown, Even in 
antiquity the value of Hippias’ list of Olympic victors was seriously questioned; see Plutarch Numa 
I; and esp. FGrH, 414 Е І. Thomas Lenschau, “Die Siegerliste von Olympia,” Philologus, XCI 
(1936-37), 396—411, has argued that the first Olympiad was held only in the year 632-631 and 
that the games were held yearly for half a century thereafter. According to this scheme, Pheidon 
would have usurped the games in 625-624. 

118] have not seen Falconer’s edition of Strabo, which was published at Oxford in 1807; I 
know it only from the works cited in notes 109-12, above. 

114 The evidence for the Anolympiads, that is, the years in which Elean directorship of the 
Olympic games was supposedly usurped by the neighboring state of Pisa, is discussed by Andrewes, 
“Corinthian Acteon and Pheidon of Argos,” 76-77; Den Boer, Laconien Studies, 56-58; and Lud- 
wig Ziehen, "Olympische Spiele,” in Real-Encyclopádie (Stuttgart, 1937), cols. 2520-2535. 

115 According to Africanus, Charmis was victor in the stadion, and Philombrotus won the 
pentathlon; both were Spartans. The evidence for our knowledge of victors in the Olympic games 
has been conveniently assembled by Luigi Moretti, “Olympionikai, i vincitori negli antichi agoni 
olimpici,” Memore della classe di scienge morali, storiche e filologiche: Atti della accademia nazionale 
dei Lincei, VIII (No. 8, 1957), 53-198. 

319 While I cannot agree with the dating of Pheidon suggested by Huxley (Early Sparta, 28-30, 


and "Argos et les derniers Téménides," 588—601), he docs show good reason why Pheidon cannot 
be connected with the twenty-eighth Olympiad. 
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accepting Herodotus’ plain assertion that Pheidon’s son, Leocedes, was a con- 
temporary of Cleisthenes of Sicyon,U* and that Pheidon himself must, therefore, 
be dated in the late seventh and perhaps even early part of the sixth centuries. 18 

As has been discussed above, the reluctance of fourth-century scholars to 
accept this date appears to have contributed significantly to their erroneous belief 
that Sparta and Argos had been enemies from an early period, but Herodotus’ 
clear implication that they went to war only after the Spartan conquest of 
Tegea cannot be cavalierly dismissed. It is possible, however, that Pheidon and 
Argos did play an active role in the wars between Sparta and Tegea, either as 
an ally of the Tegeans or perhaps independently of such an alliance, for it is not 
likely that the Argives would have stood passively on the sidelines while the 
Spartans subverted Tegean independence and moved into a position from which 
they might easily invade Argive territory. Accordingly, Ephorus may well be 
correct when he relates that there was a war between Sparta and Argos during 
the reign of Pheidon, but, if such a war was fought, it must be dated to the late 
seventh or early part of the sixth centuries, not to the middle of the eighth century 
as Ephorus believed. 

111 See Herodotus 6.127, where Leocedes is included among the suitors for the hand of Cleisthenes' 
daughter Agariste. Whether the setting is historic or romantic has been much debated. Cleisthenes’ 
obvious anti-Argive tendencies would seem to preclude an Argive prince residing at his court and 
wooing his daughter, but as James W. Alexander, "Тһе Marriage of Megacles,” Classical Journal, 
LV (No. 3, 1955), 129-34, has argued, it is not entirely impossible. 

118In an effort to reconcile the conflicting testimony regarding Pheidon’s date, it has often 
been suggested (see the works of Den Boer, Huxley, and Will, cited above, and many others) 
that there must have been two Pheidons who ruled at Argos. This is not impossible, but if we are 
going to start inventing Pheidons we shall have to have at least three of them: one to accommodate 


Theopompus and the Marmor Parium, another to accommodate Ephorus and Pausaniss, and still 
another to accommodate Herodotus. 
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OVER twenty years ago Frank Tannenbaum made a comparison of slavery in 
the societies of the New World in which he argued that the differences in con- 
temporary race relations between the United States and Latin America are to be 
traced to differences in the character of slavery in the two places. A decade later 
Stanley Elkins built a provocative book upon Tannenbaum’s conclusions. More 
recently, Arnold Sio and David Brion Davis entered strong demurters to the 
Tannenbaum-Elkins conclusions by arguing that slavery as an institution was 
more similar than different throughout the societies of the New World.* 

These and a number of other writings on the comparative history of slavery 
in the Western Hemisphere attest to a burgeoning scholarly interest. But through- 
out the debate one of the prominent difficulties has been the great breadth and 
diversity of the areas being compared. To make convincing comparisons among 
some two dozen societies presents obvious problems and is open to the dangers 
of superficiality. It is the intention here, therefore, to draw a much more re- 
stricted comparison, ‘not because the large problem that Tannenbaum raised will 
finally be resolved by such a limited approach, but simply because two coun- 
tries are more manageable as variables than two continents. It is also worth 
` noting that Brazil and the United States have the advantage of being the two 
most important slave societies in the New World. Both had a long history of 
slavery—only Cuba and Brazil retained slavery longer than the United States— 
and in both societies slavery occupied an important, if not actually a central, 
place in the economy.? 


> Mr. Degler, professor of history at Stanford University and a specialist in the social history of the 
United States, received his Ph.D. in 195a from Columbia University, where he worked under John 
A. Krout and Richard B. Morris, He ts the author of Out of our Past: The Forces that Shaped Mod- 
ern America, published first in 1959 and in а revised edition in 1970. The present article is part of 
a lerger study of race relations and slavery in the United States and Brazil. In somewhat different 
form it was presented as а paper at the meeting of the Organization of American Historians in 
Philadelphia in April, 1969. Mr. Degler wishes to thank Eugene D. Genovese, Richard M. Morse, 
and Herbert S. Klein, who were commentators on that occasion, for their criticisms. 

1 The books and articles referred to are: Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen: The Negro in 
the Americas (New York, 1947); Stanley Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and 
Intellectual Life (2d ed., Chicago, 1969), the text of which is identical with the first edition of 
1959 except for an added appendix; Arnold Sio, “Interpretations of Slavery: The Slave States in the 
Americas," Comparative Studies in Society and History, УП (Apr. 1965), 289-308; and David Brion 
Davis, The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture (ithaca, N. Y., 1966). 

з 1 has sometimes been said that the diversity of the crops and topography of Brazil resulted in 
a diversity of slavery that makes it difficult if not impossible to generalize about the institution in 
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Essentially this essay seeks to answer two quite limited questions: First, in 
what respects were the systems of slavery in Brazil and the United States alike 
during their mature years—that is, during the nineteenth century—and in what 
ways did they differ? Second, to what extent are these differences related to the 
laws and practices of the state and the Church in Brazil, as both Tannenbaum 
and Elkins have contended? Even if these questions can be answered with some 
degree of certainty, it should be said that the large question that Tannenbaum 
raised and sought to answer in his book will not be settled. But I hope that the 
ground will be cleared for a new attack upon the problem. 


How were the two systems of slavery alike? Tannenbaum and Elkins stress 
the different legal conceptions of the slave in the United States and in Latin 
America, Tannenbaum, for example, contrasts the definition of a slave as a chat- 
tel in the United States with the more ambiguous definition in Latin America. 


In fact, the element of-human personality was not lost in the transition to slavery from 
Africa to the Spanish or Portuguese dominions. He [the Negro] remained a person 
even while he was a slave. .. . He was never considered а mere chattel, never defined 
as unanimated property, and never under the law treated as such. His master never en- 


joyed the powers of life and death over his body, even though abuses existed and cruel- 
ties were performed? 


Yet an examination of Brazilian and United States law reveals striking similari- 
ties in the definition of a slave. 


The law in both the United States and Brazil, for example, recognized that a 


slave was both a human being and a piece of property. As a Tennessee court in 
1846 put it, 


that country. It is true that slavery in the northeastern sugar regions was different in style from 
that practiced in Maranhão on the cotton and rice plantations. Writers on Brazilian history have 
noted, furthermore, that slavery was much harsher in a newly opened province like Maranhão than 
in the old and declining sugar areas in the northeast. (See Gilberto Freyre, Nordeste [Rio de 
Janeiro, 1937], 219; and Henry Koster, Travels in Brazil [2 vols., 2d ed., London, 1817], П, 292.) 
But the diversity of crops and terrain and the differences in “styles” of slavery that resulted are well 
recognized in the United States; the slavery on tobacco farms in Virginia, for example, is often 
contrasted with the kind of slavery on sugar or cotton plantations in Louisiana. In the United States, 
moreover, the threat to sell a slave “down the river” reflected a recognition that planters in the newer 
areas of the Deep South tended to work slaves harder than in the older regions where slavery was 
more firmly established. Despite their recognitions of regional diversity, however, historians of slavery 
in the United States have not been prevented from generalizing about the institution; hence, it would 
seem to be equally legitimate to ignore the regional differences in Brazilian slavery so long as an 
effort is made to draw evidence from most of the principal slave areas of the country. The regional 
differences are certainly there in both societies, but they are refinements rather than essentials, One 
further statement on the problems of comparison: although the literature on slavery in the United 
States is voluminous, there being a monograph for virtually every southern slave state, the literature 
on Brazilian slavery is uneven, For some important slave regions like Maranhão and Minas Gerais, 
for example, there are no monographic studies on slavery at all; scattered references in travel accounts 
and gencral histories must be relied upon. On the other hand, for other areas, like the coffee country 
to the south, two excellent, recently written monographs are available: Stanley Stein, Vassouras: A 
Brazilian Coffee County, 1850-1900 (Cambridge, Mass. 1957); and Emflia Viotti da Costa, Da 
Senzala à Colónia (Sio Paulo, 1966). Of immense importance for its historiographical impact, if 
nothing else, is the impressionistic, virtuoso performance of Gilberto Freyre, The Masters and the 
Slaves (New York, 1946), which deals primarily with domestic slavery in northeastern Brazil though 
it purports to speak of slavery in general. 
5 Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen, 97—98, 103. 
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A slave is not in the condition of a horse, he is made after the image of the creator. 
He has mental capacities and an immortal principle in his nature, that constitute him 
equal to his owner but for the accidental position in which fortune has placed him... 
the laws ... cannot extinguish his high born nature, nor deprive him of many rights 
which are inherent in man. . . 4 

In 1818 a Mississippi court went so far as to observe that “Slavery is condemned 
by reason and the laws of nature. It exists and can only exist through municipal 
regulations, and in matters of doubt” the courts must lean in favor of freedom.* 
As late as 1861 an Alabama court concluded that because slaves “are rational 
beings, they are capable of committing crimes; and in reference to acts which 


are crimes, are regarded as persons. Because they are slaves, they are . . . inca- 
pable of performing civil acts, and, in reference to all such, they are things, not 
persons." 9 


That last statement is close, in phraseology as well as meaning, to that set 
forth in Brazilian slave law by its principal authority, Agostino Marques Perdi- 
giao Malheiro. “In regard to the penal code,” he wrote, “the slave, as subject of the 
offense or agent of it, is not a thing, he is a person . . . he is a human entity.” 
Hence he is held personally responsible for crimes. But when he is an “Object 
or sufferer of a crime” the matter is different. The slave is not indemnified for 
such injuries, though the master may be. “In the latter case the question is one 
of property, but in the other it is one of personality.” Perdigão Malheiro makes 
clear, moreover, that the position of the slave in court was not much different 
from that of the slave in the United States. No slave in Brazil could enter a 
complaint himself; it had to be done by his master or by the public authority. 
Nor could a slave make an accusation against his master. In fact, a slave could 
not give sworn testimony, only information. Perdigão Malheiro writes that in 
only three circumstances did a slave have standing in court: in regard to spiritual 
matters, such as marriage; in regard to his liberty; and in matters of obvious 
public concern. Only in regard to the first did the legal position of the slave in 
the United States differ; slave marriages had no legal basis in the United States." 

If there was little difference in the conception of the slave in Brazilian and 
United States law, there was also little difference in the law's supposed protec- 
tion of the slaves humanity. Despite the general statements of some scholars? 
both societies had laws protecting the slave against murder, mistreatment, or 
overwork by his master? The operative question is whether the law or the 


à Judicial Cases concerning Slavery and the Negro, ed. Helen Т. Catterall (5 vols, Washington, 
D. C., 1926) П, 530. 

5 Charles Sackett Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York, 1933), 239. 

5 Judicial Cases concerning Slavery and the Negro, ed. Catterall, IIT, 247. 

T Agostino Marques Perdigão Malheiro, 4 Escravidão no Brasil: Ensaio Historico-Juridico-Social 
(reprint of 1867 ed., 2 vols., São Paulo, 1944), I, 39-40, 34-45, 67. 

8 See, e.g., Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen, 93. 

? Kenneth М. Stampp, The Peculiar Instituton: Slavery in the Ante-bellum South (New York, 
1956), 192, summarizes the situation in the United States as follows: “The law required that masters 
be humane to their slaves, furnish them adequate food and clothing, and provide care for them 
during sickness and old age. In short, the state endowed masters with obligations as well as rights 
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church in fact interceded between the master and the slave in behalf of the ° 
latter. Certainly for the United States the evidence is not convincing. And in 
Brazil, too, the power of the state or the church to affect the life of the slave 
seems to have been limited. As Henry Koster, an English planter in Brazil, 
pointed out early in the nineteenth century, the Brazilian government was a weak 
reed on which to lean for anything, much less for control over members of the 
ruling slaveholding class. He tells, for example, of an instance in which one of 
his own slaves injured the slave of another man, but says that nothing was done 
about the matter. The owner of the injured slave might have pressed charges, 
if he so chose, “but the law of itself seldom does anything. Even in the cases of 
murder the prosecutor . . . has it at his option to bring the trial forward or not; if 
he can be bribed or otherwise persuaded to give up the accusation, the matter 
drops to the ground.” It is not likely that the state, which was run by slave- 
holders, would be more energetic in protecting the slave’s humanity. Koster 
writes that occasionally a cruel master was fined for maltreating his slaves, “but,” 
he adds, “I never heard of punishment having been carried farther than this 
trifling manner of correction."? Later in the century another traveler, the Ger- 
man painter John Rugendas, put the matter even more directly. Although there 
were laws in Brazil limiting the use of the whip and fixing the number of 
lashes at one time, he wrote in 1835: 


these laws have no force and probably may be unknown to the majority of the slaves 
and masters; on the other hand, the authorities are so removed that in actuality the 
punishment of the slave for a true or imaginary infraction or the bad treatment re- 
sulting from the caprice and the cruelty of the master, only encounters limits in the 
fear of losing the slave by death, by flight, or as a consequence of public opinion. But 
these considerations are never sufficient to impede the evil and it is inescapable that 
examples of cruelty are not lacking, which result in the mutilation and death of slaves. 


It is only toward the end of the era of slavery, when the abolitionists brought 
cases of mistreatment to court, that Brazilian laws in behalf of the slaves actually 
protected them. 

Both Elkins and Tannenbaum emphasize the role of the Roman Catholic 
Church in giving the Negro slave in Latin America a higher “moral” position 
than in the United States. If that means that the Church accepted Negro slaves 
as members, the churches of the United States did, too. If it means that the 
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Church actively intervened between master and slave in behalf of the latter, then 
it must be said that in Brazil the interest of the Church in and its power to pro- 
tect the slave's humanity were as limited as those of the state. For one thing, few 
plantations had resident priests; most plantations saw a priest only once a year 
when he came to legalize unions and to baptize. There were not, in fact, enough 
priests in the country to affect the daily life of the slave, even if they had the 
interest to do so. As Emilia Viotti da Costa points out, not until 1885 did the 
archbishop of Bahia rule that no master could prevent a slave from marrying or 
sell him away from his spouse. Yet even at that late date, a slave could marry 
against his master’s ‘will only if the slave could demonstrate that he knew 
Christian doctrine—the Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, and the com- 
mandments—understood the obligations of holy matrimony, and was clear in 
his intention to remain married for life. Furthermore, as in the United States, 
religion in Brazil was used by churchmen to buttress slavery. One priest told a 
group of planters: “Confession is the antidote to insurrections, because the con- 
fessor makes the slave see that his master is in the place of his father to whom 
he owes love, respect; and obedience. . . ."! 

In 1887, on the éve of abolition in Brazil, the abolitionist Anselmo Fonseca 
wrote a long book castigating the Brazilian Catholic clergy for its lack of in- 
terest in the then highly active abolitionist movement in his country. Caustically 
he observed that in 1871 when Rio Branco fought for the Law of the Free Womb 
of slave mothers, the Church was silent, for slavery “still had much vitality. . . . 
It was dangerous to, take it on frontally. Why did not the Bishops then show the 
solidarity and courage and the energy with which in 1873-74 they combated 
Masonry and the government?” Fonseca draws the interesting contrast between 
the massive indifference to the plight of the slave on the part of the Brazilian 
Catholic Church throughout the history of slavery and the activities of Prot- 
estant clergymen like William Ellery Channing in behalf of the slave in the 
United States.!* 

Slave marriages were valid in the eyes of the Brazilian Church; marriages of 
slaves in Protestant churches in the United States also qualified as sacramental 
acts, though masters, it was understood, were not bound to honor such unions. 
Given the weakness of the Church’s control over slave masters, it is not likely 
that marriages of slaves in Brazil were any more enduring or protected from 
disruption through sale than in the United States. In any event, in Brazil only a 
small proportion of slaves were married by the Church. Early in the nineteenth 
century the reformer José Bonifacio asked for laws to compel masters to permit 
slaves to marry freely and to require that at least two-thirds of a master’s 
slaves be married. Yet, forty years later, travelers still reported that few Negroes 
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were married and that “rarely were [marriages] confirmed by a religious act.” 
A traveler in 1841 found only то slaves married out of 2,500 on the Isle of Santa 
Catherina in southern Brazil. In northeastern Brazil, in Rio Grande do Norte, 
a local document listed only about 5 per cent of the 13,000 slaves in the province 
in 1874 as married or widowed, though 30 per cent of free persons were mar- 
ried. Of the 660,000 slaves in all of Brazil in 1875, who were 14 years or older, 
only about 1 out of 6 was recorded as married or widowed.” 

In the United States the lack of protection for the informal slave family is 
acknowledged as a fact of slave life. Tannenbaum has summarized it well: “Un- 
der the law of most of the Southern states there was no regard for the Negro 
family, no question of the right of the owner to sell his slaves separately, and no 
limitation upon separating husband and wife, or child from its mother." 

Yet, for most of the nineteenth century, the same generalization is quite ac- 
curate for Brazil. Prior to 1869 there was no legal protection for the slave family, 
though, as was the case in the United States, a vigorous internal slave trade was 
a powerful cause for the breaking up of many families, whether their ties had 
been solemnized by the Church or not. The internal slave trade in Brazil was 
especially active in the middle years of the nineteenth century when the coffee 
areas in the South were expanding and thousands of slaves were brought down 
from the economically declining Northeast. One estimate in 1862 put at five 
thousand per year the number arriving from the North at Rio de Janeiro by 
coastal shipping alone. A modern authority has cited thirty thousand a year as 
the number that went from the North to the state of Sao Paulo between 1850 
and 1870.17 

There is little doubt that the disruption of the slave family was common in 
Brazil at least prior to 1869. Indeed, to take an extreme example, one of the great 
Brazilian abolitionists, Luis Gama, was sold into slavery by his own white father. 
Stanley Stein reports that in the 1870’s it was not unknown in Vassouras for a 
planter to sell his mulatto offspring to a passing slave trader? A law passed 
in 1875, prohibiting the sale of one’s own children, suggests that such a practice 
was known even at that late date? Another sign that the slave family was dis- 
integrating throughout the nineteenth century, at least, is that antislavery re- 
formers like Bonifacio in the early nineteenth century and others as late as 1862 
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were demanding that.ways be found to protect the slave family? In 1854 Baron 
Cotegipe, who was later to oppose abolition, argued for limitations on the in- 
ternal slave trade because it disrupted families, “It is a horror, gentlemen,” he told 
the Senate, “to see children ripped from their mothers, husbands separated from 
wives, parents from children! Go to Law Street . . . and be outraged and 
touched by the spectacle of such sufferings. . . .” In 1866 Perdigão Malheiro was 
still asking that the law prevent the separation of married slave couples and 
children of less than seven years of age. Without such legal protection, he con- 
tended, there was little reason to expect the slave family to exist at all?! 

The fact is that in Brazil prior to 1869 there was no law preventing the 
disruption of slave families. And even the law passed in 1869 required some 
nine years of agitation before it was enacted.?? Most slave states in the US, as 
Tannenbaum has pointed out, never enacted such laws, but a few did. A law of 
1829 in Louisiana prohibited the sale of children under ten; apparently it was 
adhered to by slave traders. Laws in Alabama and Georgia forbade the dissolu- 
tion of inherited slave families, but not others. In practice, probably most planters 
in the United States tried to avoid breaking up slave families, though undoubt- 
edly many were disrupted.? 

Perhaps the most frequently stressed difference a slavery in Latin 
America and the United States concerns manumission. Yet, even here, as Davis 
has pointed out, manumission in Brazil was not unlimited, and in the US it 
was not absolutely denied?* The purchase of freedom by the slave himself, so 
much emphasized in discussions on Brazilian slavery, was, moreover, far from 
rare in the United States. Sumner Matison, for example, found several hundred 
examples of self-purchase. Luther Jackson, studying self-purchase in three cities 
of Virginia, found twenty examples even at the height of the sectional conflict of 
the 1850’s and despite a law requiring removal of manumitted slaves out of the 
state.” 

On the Brazilian side of the comparison it must be said that prior to 1871, 
despite tradition and the assertions of Tannenbaum and Elkins,”* there was по 
law requiring a master to permit a slave to buy his freedom. One American 
historian of Brazil made a search for such a law, but found none before 1871, 
when emancipationists insisted upon it; this suggests that the practice of self- 
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purchase was not as firmly protected as has been alleged?" It is true that in 
Brazilian law there were none of the limitations that became increasingly com- 
mon in the southern United States after 1830. Under Brazilian law emancipation 
was legal in almost any form: by letter, by will, or by explicit statement at 
baptism In Brazil, moreover, there were no statutes requiring the removal of 
emancipated slaves to other states, though such laws were characteristic of the 
southern United States. But Brazilian law contained a curious qualification to its 
otherwise liberal policy on emancipation: freedom might be revoked by the 
master for ingratitude on the part of the freedman, even if that ingratitude was 
expressed only orally and outside of the presence of the former master. Perdigão 
Malheiro, who reports this provision of the law, doubted that it was still valid in 
1866. In 1871 the power to revoke freedom was explicitly withdrawn in an anti- 
slavery law, suggesting that the old provision was not such a dead letter that oppo- 
nents of slavery were willing to let it remain on the statute books.” The provision 
also raises a question as to whether the law in Brazil was in fact helping to pre- 
serve the Negro’s moral personality as some modern historians have argued. At 
the very least it encouraged masters to think of their Negroes as minors or wards 
rather than as persons on an equal footing. At worst, it perpetuated in the Ne- 
gro that sense of subordination and inferiority derived from the degraded status 
of slavery, thereby counteracting whatever elevating effects might flow from 
the relative ease of manumission. 

Some modern historians, like Tannenbaum and Elkins?? have emphasized 
the slave’s right to hold property in Latin America and therefore to be in a posi- 
tion to buy his freedom, as contrasted with the lack of that right in the US. In 
Brazil, however, the law did not permit slaves to possess property, or a pe- 
culium, until near the end of the era of slavery. Perdigão Malheiro writes in his 
treatise on slave law that, as late as 1866, “Among us, no law guarantees to the 
slave his peculium; nor the disposition overall by the last will, nor the suc- 
cession. . . ." However, he goes on, most masters tolerated the slave’s holding 
property, generally permitting the slave to use it as he saw fit?! The same situ- 
ation prevailed, by and large, in the United States, where slave property was 
neither recognized nor protected by law, but in practice was generally recognized 
by the master. Occasionally the courts would throw a protective arm around the 
peculium, as in a South Carolina case in 1792, when a slave was held capable of 
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holding property separate from that of his master. On the basis of that case, a 
half century later, Judge J. B. O'Neall of South Carolina concluded that “by 
the law of this state a slave might acquire personal property.”®? 

Yet, after all these qualifications have been made in the usually optimistic 
picture of manumission under Brazilian slavery, Brazil still appears to have been 
more liberal on manumission than was the US. And the principal reason for this 
conclusion is the higher proportion of free Negroes in Brazil than in the United 
States. Because of the paucity of adequate figures for both countries, a quanti- 
tative comparison can be made only for the nineteenth century. In 1817-1818 the 
number of slaves in: Brazil was about three times that of free Negroes and 
mulattoes5? This ratio may be compared with that in the United States in 1860, 
when the number of free Negroes reached its maximum under slavery. At that 
date there were eight times as many slaves as free Negroes in the whole of the 
United States and sixteen times as many slaves if the comparison is made in the 
slave states only. As slavery came to an end in Brazil the number of free Negroes 
grew enormously, so that in 1872 the number of free Negroes and colored was 
more than double that of the slaves.?* 

Although it is not the intention of this essay to explain this difference in at- 
titude toward manumission, if only because of the complexity of the issue, at 
least two suggestions are worth brief examination. One of these is that Brazilian 
masters were freeing the sick and the old in order to relieve themselves of re- 
sponsibility’ and cost. Denunciations in newspapers and laws prohibiting such 
practices indicate that masters were indeed freeing their infirm, aged, and in- 
curable slaves. Yet it is difficult to believe that such practices, however wide- 
spread they appear to be, could have been the principal source of the relatively 
large free colored population. Infirm, aged, or sick slaves simply would not have 
been numerous enough or have been able to produce offspring in sufficient num- 
bers to account for the great number of free colored. 

Marvin Harris has advanced a more reasonable explanation, in which he em- 
phasizes the differences in the processes of settlement and economic develop- 
ment in Brazil and the United States? In Brazil a freed Negro or mulatto had a 
place in a society that was only sparsely populated and in a slave economy that 
was focused upon staple production. Free blacks and mulattoes were needed 
in the economy to produce food, to serve as slave catchers, militiamen, shop- 
keepers, craftsmen, artisans, and so forth. They filled the many petty jobs and 
performed the “interstitial” work of the economy that slave labor could not easily 
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perform and that white labor was insufficient to man. Octavio lanni, writing 
about slavery in southern Brazil, and Nelson de Senna, describing conditions 
in Minas Gerais, emphasize the great variety of occupations filled by free Ne- 
groes and mulattoes.°7 

In the southern United States many plantations also allocated their labor in 
this fashion, that is, by importing food rather than growing it. But the food was 
produced by a large number of nonslaveholding whites in the South and the 
Northwest. Virtually from the beginning of settlement in the South there had 
been more than enough whites to perform all the tasks of the society except that 
of compulsory labor. In fact, throughout the ante bellum years,-as later, the 
South exported whites to the rest of the nation. Hence, in the US there was no 
compelling economic reason for emancipation; nor, more importantly, was there 
any economic place for those who were manumitted. But this demographic or 
materialist interpretation is not the complete explanation, suggestive as it is. As 
we shall sce later, the relative ease of manumission in Brazil was part of a larger 
and deeper difference in attitudes between the two societies. 

Comparisons between slavery in Brazil and the United States traditionally 
emphasize the greater rebelliousness of slaves in Brazil. But here, too, the dis- 
tinction, when examined closely, is not as sharp as has frequently been alleged. 
The most often mentioned measure of the greater rebelliousness of Brazilian 
slaves is the large slave hideaway or quilombo of Palmares in northeastern 
Brazil, which, during the seventeenth century, resisted the attacks of government 
and other troops for more than fifty years. Examples of other quilombos, less 
spectacular or famous than Palmares, are also well documented?? It is ques- 
tionable however, whether such groups of runaways, no matter how long lived 
or large scale, ought to be classed as slave rebellions. Generally the quilombos 
neither attempted to overthrow the slave system nor made war on it, except 
when whites sought to destroy them. Even Palmares would have been content 
to remain as an African state separate from white society if the government and 
the paulistas had left it alone.® Thus, if one is counting armed uprisings against 
slaveholders, such as took place under Nat Turner in Virginia in 1831, then the 
total number in Brazil is considerably smaller if one excludes the quilombos. 
For in Brazil, as in the United States, the most common expression of slave un- 
rest was the runaway, not the insurrectionist. 
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Rumors of revolts were common in both countries, but, except during the 
last years of slavery and with the exception of a series of revolts in Bahia in the 
early nineteenth century, slave revolts in Brazil were scattered, and in some 
areas almost nonexistent. Koster, the English planter, wrote in the early nine- 
teenth century that “РегпатћБисо has never experienced any serious revolt among 
the slaves.” Modern historians of the coffee region point out that neither slave 
revolts nor quilombos were on anything but a small scale. Da Costa speaks of 
revolts as "rare in the coffee regions." F. Н. Cardoso also found little oppor- 
tunity for, or evidence of, slave revolts in Rio Grande do Sul. Girão writes that 
in Ceará Province in:the early nineteenth century “fugitives were not common 
and rebellions very rare.” Octavio Eduardo reports that “no series of revolts oc- 
curred in Maranháo as they did in Bahia, although the revolt of the Balaios 
from 1838 to 1841" attracted runaway slaves to the cause. f? 

On the other hand, general works on slave rebellions in Brazil as a whole 
emphasize their importance, and a recent study of the sugar areas in Sáo Paulo 
Province refers to the large number of slave rebellions there.“ In short, much 
work remains to be done on the extent and character of slave unrest in Brazil, 
and it seems safe to say that most of the writing on slave rebellions has not been 
careful to distinguish between military outbreaks and runaways or between those 
uprisings striking at the slave system directly and those simply fleeing from it, 
as, for example, has been done for American slave revolts by Marion Kilson. 

In the broadest sense, of course, both slave rebellions and runaways threatened 
the slave system, for they constituted avenues by which some slaves could escape 
from the system and raised the expectations of those who remained behind. In 
this regard, Brazilian slaves had somewhat greater opportunities for escape than 
had slaves in the United States. Actual revolts may not have been much more 
numerous in Brazil, but the numbers of slaves involved in those that did take 
place were greater, just as the size of the quilombos were larger than those in 
the United States. Stein described a revolt in Vassouras, for example, that mo- 
bilized three hundred slaves and required federal troops to suppress it. At least 
two revolts involving several hundred slaves were reported in 1820 in Minas 
Gerais. In the first half of the nineteenth century in the province of Espiríto 
Santo, uprisings of two hundred and four hundred slaves occurred, though it is 
not clear whether these were revolts or collective runaways.*® 
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The really striking examples of undoubted slave insurrections are the Һај 
dozen that erupted in and around the city of Bahia between 1807 and 1835, 
several of which involved pitched battles between armed slaves and government 
troops. It is significant that these rebellions occurred in the city, not in the plan- 
tation region. They are, moreover, among the few that can be confidently classi- 
fied as violent attacks upon whites and the slave system rather than as flights to 
a quilombo^* But, in the history of Brazilian slavery, the Bahian revolts were 
unusual and, as we shall see, the consequence of special circumstances. 

There were true slave revolts in the US, too, though they were fewer and 
generally much smaller in number of participants than in Brazil. Of the three 
biggest and best-known uprisings, those at Stono, South Carolina, in 1739, 
New Orleans in 1811, and Southampton, Virginia, in 1831, only the second in- 
volved more than one hundred slaves. The quilombos in the United States were 
considerably fewer and smaller in size than those in Brazilf The climate in the 
US was largely responsible for the smaller number of maroons, or quilombos. In 
most of the United States the winter is simply too harsh for a quilombo to sur- 
vive for very long, whereas the greater part of Brazil lies in the tropics. The 
frontier area in the United States was, moreover, too well settled and, accord- 
ingly, too well policed, especially after the seventeenth century, to provide many 
opportunities for colonies of runaways. The only example of a quilombo ap- 
proaching the size and endurance of Palmares was the Second Seminole War, 
during which Indians and runaway blacks held out against the US Army for 
seven years,*® It is significant that the struggle took place in the warmest part of 
the United States and in an area unsettled by whites. 

Another difference between the two slave societies was the dependence of the 
Brazilians upon the African slave trade. Although the foreign slave trade in 
Brazil was supposedly ended in 1831 by treaty with Great Britain, all authorities 
agree that importations of slaves continued at high annual rates for another 
twenty years. Over 300,000 slaves entered Brazil between 1842 and 1851 alone, 
bringing the total number of slaves in the country to 2,500,000 in 1850, probably 
the highest figure ever reached.” There is also general agreement that the im- 
portation of large numbers of slaves into the United States ceased in 1807, with 
the federal prohibition of the foreign trade. Actually, every one of the slave 
states themselves had prohibited importation prior to 1800. Only South Carolina 
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reopened the trade before the federal government finally closed it. Thus even 
before 1807 the influx: of native Africans had decreased considerably. 

The larger number of recently imported Africans in Brazil all through the 
history of slavery probably accounts for the greater number of revolts there.** 
Revolts were hard enough to organize and carry out under any circumstances, 
but they were especially difficult under a slave system like that in the United 
States where the slaves were principally native and almost entirely shorn of 
their African culture or identity. In Brazil the presence of thousands of newly 
arrived Africans, alienated from their new masters and society while often united 
by their common African tribal culture, was undoubtedly a source of slave re- 
bellion. Stein calls attention to a rash of attempted uprisings in Vassouras in 
the 1840’s just as thé number of imported Africans reached its peak. Particu- 
larly in the cities were the slaves able to retain their African languages, dances, 
religious rites, and other customs, even though the authorities, aware of the 
nucleus such African traits provided for discontent and revolt, attempted to 
suppress them.? It is certainly not accidental that the greatest revolts in Brazil 
were in the city of Bahia and that they were generally led by Hausa and Yoruba 
Negroes, who were Muslims. A common African tribal culture, language, and 
religion provided the necessary cement of organization and the incentives to 
resistance, which were almost wholly lacking among the slaves in the United 
States. It is significant that the documents captured from the Bahian rebels in 
1835 were written in: Arabic script, and, though there is some doubt as to the ex- 
tent of the religious. basis for the revolt, a number of the leaders were clearly 
Muslims? In the nineteenth century, coffee planters in the southern part of 
Brazil were so conscious of the dangers of newly arrived slaves from the same 
African tribal background that they limited their purchases of such slaves to 
small numbers in order to minimize revolts. C. R. Boxer writes that the diver- 
sity of African nations among the slaves in eighteenth-century Minas Gerais wa 
the chief safeguard against the outbreak of revolts 3? 

The connections between Brazil and Africa were so close in the nineteenth 
century that some slaves, after they earned their freedom or otherwise gained 
manumission, elected to return to Africa. One historian, for example, has re- 
ported on a number of leaders of nineteenth-century Nigerian society who had 
been slaves in Brazil, but who after manumission returned to Africa to make a 
living in the slave trade. So intimate was the connection between Brazil and 


+8 Mörner (Race Mixture in the History of Latin America, 76) suggests that most slave revolts 
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Africa that until 1905 at least—almost twenty years after abolition—ships plied 
between Bahia and Lagos, “repatriating nostalgic, emancipated Negroes and 
returning with West Coast products much prized by Africans and their de- 
scendants in Brazil"? In striking contrast is the well-known reluctance of Ne- 
groes in the United States during the ante bellum years to have anything to do 
with removal to Africa. That contrast emphasizes once again the overwhelmingly 
native character of slavery in the US and the dearth of African survivals. 

The persistence, and even expansion, of the slave system of the United 
States without any substantial additions from importations is unique in history. 
Neither in antiquity nor in Latin America was a slave system sustained prin- 
cipally by reproduction. Even if one accepts the highest figure for smuggling 
into the United States—270,000 in the fifty years prior to 1860, or about 5,000 
a year—the figure can hardly account for the steady and large increase in the 
slave population recorded by the decennial censuses. For example, in the 1790's, 
prior to the federal closing of the slave trade, the increase was 30 per cent; in the 
1840's the increase was still 28 per cent, while the absolute average annual figures 
were 20,000 and 70,000, respectively. In short, it seems clear that reproduction 
was the principal source of slaves for the United States, at least since the first 
census? One consequence was that the ratio between the sexes was virtually 
equal, a fact that was conducive to holding slaves in so-called family units as 
well as to breeding. (It was also conducive to greater control over the slaves.) 
"Thus the ratio between the sexes in Mississippi counties according to the census 
of 1860 was about the same as among the whites. In 1860 in all of the southern 
slave states the numerical difference between the sexes was 3 per cent or less of 
the total, except in Louisiana where the surplus of males was 3.6 per cent. This 
ratio among the slaves was closer to an absolute balance between the sexes than 
obtained among the whites themselves in five southern states, where the surplus 
of males ran between 4 and 8 per cent of the white population. Thus in both 
the so-called breeding and consuming regions of the South the sexes were re- 
markably well balanced. 

Although Gilberto Freyre writes of the Brazilian master's interest in the 
“generative belly" of the female slave, other writers make clear that slave breed- 
ing was not important to Brazilian slaveholders. Stein, for example, found a 
genuine reluctance among slaveholders to breed and rear slaves; the very hours 
during which male and female slaves could be together were deliberately limited. 

52 David A. Ross, “The Career of Domingo Martinez in the Bight of Benin," Journal of African 
History, VI (No. 1, 1965), 83. Freyre (Nordeste, 130-31) and Da Costa (Da Senzala, 56-57, n.) 
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cational Process and the Brazilian Negro," American Journal of Sodology, XLVIII (May 1943), 
695, n.; and Gilberto Freyre, Ordem e Progresso (ad ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1962), 572, n. 33. The 
close connection between Africa and: = is forcefully demonstrated in José Honório Rodrigues, 
Brazil and Africa (Berkeley, Cair, 7190 1965). 

58 The above was written bef e publication of Philip D. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade. 
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Lynp Smith cites a number of sources to show that masters consciously re- 
stricted slave reproduction by locking up the sexes separately at night.™ 

Undoubtedly the availability of slaves from Africa accounts for some of the 
lack of interest in slave breeding in Brazil prior to 1851. For within five years 
after the closing of the slave trade, books began to appear in Brazil advising 
planters to follow the example of Virginians, who were alleged to be such 
efficient breeders of slaves that the infants were bought while still in the mother’s 
womb." These exhortations do not seem to have had much effect, however, for 
twenty years after the end of the African slave trade the slaveholder’s customary 
rationale for not raising slaves was still being advanced: 


“One buys a Negro for 300 milreis, who harvests in the course of the year 100 ar- 
robas of coffee, which produces a net profit at least equal to the cost of the slave; 
thereafter everything is profit, It is not worth the trouble to raise children, who, only 
after sixteen years, will give equal service. Furthermore, the pregnant Negroes and 
those nursing are not available to use the hoe; heavy fatigue prevents the regular de- 
velopment of the fetus in some; in others the diminution of the flow of milk, and in 
almost all, sloppiness in the treatment of the children occurs, from which sickness and 
death of the children result. So why raise them ?"56 

And apparently infant mortality among slaves was amazingly high, even after 
the foreign slave trade had ended. One authority on the coffee region has placed 
it as high as 88 per cent. The census of 1870 revealed that in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro the mortality of slave children exceeded births by 1.8 per cent; even this 
shocking figure must have been a minimum since most slaves in Rio were 
domestic and presumably better cared for than agricultural slaves. Rio Branco, 
the Brazilian statesman who gave his name to an important emancipationist law, 
calculated that on the basis of the excess of slave deaths over births alone slavery 
would die out within seventy-five years. And although the British minister at 
Rio, W. D. Christie, was highly incensed at Brazilian complacency over the 
persistence of slavery, he had to admit in 1863 in a report to his home government 
that 


the slave population is decreasing, though not considerably. . . . The mortality among 
the children of slaves is very great; and Brazilian proprietors do not appear to have 
given nearly so much attention as might have been expected, from obvious motives of 
self-interest, to marriages among slaves, or the care of mothers or children.5? 


One undoubted consequence of the continuance of the foreign slave trade was 
that Brazilian planters made no effort to balance the sexes among the slaves. 
Since male slaves were stronger and more serviceable, they apparently constituted 
the overwhelming majority of the importations throughout the history of Brazil- 
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ian slavery. According to one authority, on some plantations there were no female 
slaves. For Brazil as a whole he estimates that one Negro woman was imported 
for each three or four males. The statistics compiled by Stein for Vassouras sup- 
port that estimate, for he found that between 1820 and 1880 7o per cent or more of 
the African-born slaves were males. Robert Conrad, quoting from the records of 
captured slave ships in the 1830’s and 1840", found ratios of one to four and one 
to five in favor of males* The heavy imbalance between the sexes meant that 
once the slave trade was stopped, Brazilian slavery began to decline, for the 
paucity of women, not to mention the masters’ lack of interest in breeding, 
ensured that the reduction in the foreign supply of slaves would not be easily 
or quickly made up. 

The imbalance between the sexes in Brazil may help also to explain the some- 
what greater number of rebellions and runaways in that country as compared 
with the United States. In the US, with slaves more or less divided into family 
units, for a male slave to rebel or to run away meant serious personal loss, since 
he probably would have to leave women and children behind. Such a conse- 
quence was much less likely in Brazil. One indication that the pairing of the 
sexes in the United States reduced rebelliousness is provided by a report from 
Sao Paulo toward the last years of slavery when masters were quoted as saying 
about a restless or rebellious slave: “It is necessary to give that Negro in marriage 
and give him a piece of land in order to calm him down and cultivate responsi- 
bility in him.'5? 

Although it is often said or implied that slavery in Latin America in general 
was milder than in the United States,®° there are several reasons for believing 
that in a comparison between Brazil and the US the relationship is just the 
reverse. Admittedly such comparisons are difficult to make since the evidence 
that might be mustered on either side is open to serious doubts as to its repre- 
sentativeness. But this problem can be circumvented in part, at least, if general 
classes of evidence are used. There are at least three general reasons, aside from 
any discrete examples of treatment of slaves, suggesting that slavery was harsher 
in Brazil than in the United States. First, the very fact that slavery in the US 
was able to endure and expand on the basis of reproduction alone is itself strong 
testimony to a better standard of physical care. It is true that the imbalance of 
the sexes in Brazil played a part in keeping down reproduction, but the high 
mortality of slave children and the care and expense involved probably account 
for the reluctance to rear slaves in the first place. Moreover, as we have seen, even 
after the slave trade was closed, the rearing of slave children was still resisted 
in Brazil. Masters said that it was easier to raise three or four white children 
than one black child, the difference being attributed to the “greater fragility 
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of the black race.” In 1862 a French visitor reported that “the most simple 
hygienic measures are almost always neglected by the owners of slaves, and the 
mortality of ‘negrillons’ is very considerable, especially on the plantations of the 
interior". Brazilians, in short, simply did not take sufficient care of their slaves 
for them to reproduce. ' 

Second, there are kinds of severe and cruel treatment of slaves in Brazil 
that rarely occurred in the United States. A number of Brazilian sources, both 
during the colonial period and under the Empire in the nineteenth century, 
speak of the use of female slaves as prostitutes? So far as I know, this source 
of income from slaves was unknown or very rare in the United States. Brazilian 
sources also contain numerous references to the use of iron or tin masks on 
slaves, usually to prevent them from eating dirt or drinking liquor. Indeed, the 
practice of using masks was sufficiently common that pictures of slaves wearing 
them appear in books on slavery. I have yet to see such a picture in the literature 
of slavery in the US, and references to the use of the mask are rare, though not 
unknown.® As already noted, Brazilian sources call attention to another practice - 
that also suggests severe treatment: the freeing of ill, old, or crippled slaves in 
order to escape the obligation of caring for them. The several efforts to legislate 
against this practice,.much less to put a stop to it, were fruitless until just 
before the abolition of slavery.™ Finally, because of the imbalance of the sexes, 
most slaves in Brazil had no sexual outlets at all. 

Though making comparisons of physical treatment may have pitfalls, the 
effort has value because such comparisons give some insight into the nature of 
the slave systems in the two countries. Some authorities, like Elkins, for example,” 
argue that a comparative analysis of treatment is not germane to a comparison 
of the impact of slavery on the Negro, for “in one case [Latin America] we 
would be dealing with cruelty of man to men, and in the other [the United 
States], with the care, maintenance, and indulgence of men toward creatures 
who were legally and morally not men. . . ." But this argument collapses, as 
Davis has pointed out, when it can be shown that the law in Brazil and the 
United States defined the slave as both a man and a thing. Under such circum- 
‘stances, treatment can no longer be confidently separated from attitudes. In- 
stead, the way a master treats a slave, particularly when the slave is a member of 
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a physically identifiable class, becomes а part of the historian’s evidenct for 
ascertaining the attitude of white men toward black men who are slaves, and of 
the way in which blacks are conditioned to think of themselves. When a master 
muzzles a slave, for example, he is literally treating him like a dog. The master’s 
behavior, at the very least, is evidence for concluding that he considered his 
slave on the level with a dog; at the most, his behavior suggests that its source 
was the belief that the slave was from the beginning no better than a dog. In 
either case, the master’s treatment of the slave is part of the evidence to be 
evaluated in ascertaining white men’s attitudes toward black slaves. Perhaps even 
more important is the real possibility that a slave who is muzzled or who sees 
other black men muzzled may well be led to think of himself as a dog, worthy 
of being muzzled. In short, the treatment accorded black slaves in both societies 
is relevant to the question of how white men think about black men. 

A second reason for making a comparison of physical treatment is to call 
attention to the importance of the slave trade in accounting for some of the 
differences between slavery in Brazil and the United States. Brazilians simply 
did not have to treat their slaves with care or concern when new slaves were 
obtainable from outside the system. That the slave trade played this role was 
recognized by Perdigão Malheiro in 1866, after the trade had been stopped for 
fifteen years. He asserted that since the closing of the traffic from abroad the 
treatment of slaves in Brazil had improved. No longer, he wrote, did one “meet 
in the streets, as in other not remote times, slaves with their faces covered by 
a wire mask or a great weight on the foot. . . .” Slaves were so well dressed and 
shod, he continued, “that no one would know who they are,” that is, they 
could not be distinguished from free blacks. Two visiting Americans noticed 
the same change even earlier: 


Until 1850, when the slave-trade was effectually put down, it was considered cheaper, 
on the country plantations to use up a slave in five or seven years, and purchase another, 
than to take care of him. This I had, in the interior, from intelligent native Brazilians, 
and my own observation has confirmed it. But, since the inhuman traffic has ceased, 
the price of slaves has been enhanced, and the selfish motives for taking greater care 
of them have been increased. 

But it needs to be added that the closing of the foreign slave trade in Brazil 
had at least one worsening effect upon the lot of the slave. It undoubtedly in- 
creased the internal slave trade, thereby enhancing the likelihood of the dissolu- 
tion of slave families. Prior to 1850 the foreign slave trade probably kept to a 
minimum the movement of established slaves from one part of the country to 
another. In the United States, on the other hand, slaves prior to 1850 probably 
experienced more disruption of families, simply because the foreign slave trade 
was closed and the opening of new areas in the Southwest provided a growing 
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market for slaves, who had to be drawn from the older regions, especially the 
upper South. 

One of the earliest signs of discrimination against Negroes in seventeenth- 
century Virginia, Maryland, and even New England was the legal denial of 
arms to blacks, free or slave, but not to white indentured servants. This dis- 
crimination constitutes. perhaps the sharpest difference between the slave systems 
of the US and Brazil. Almost from the beginning of settlement, the Portuguese 
and then the Brazilians permitted not only Negroes, but slaves themselves, to 
be arrned. Arthur Ramos has even suggested that whites encouraged the slaves 
to arm themselves? During the wars against the French and the Dutch invaders 
in the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth centuries, large numbers of slaves and free 
Negroes fought on the side of the Brazilians. The Dutch occupation of north- 
eastern Brazil, which entailed almost continuous warfare, lasted for a quarter 
of a century. Negroes, slave and free, also fought in the War of the Farrapos in 
southern Brazil against the Empire in the late 1830’s. Indeed, as Roger Bastide 
has written, “the Negro appears in all the civil revolts, the war of the paulistas 
against the Emboabos, the wars of national independence, and one even sees 
them in the party struggles under the Empire, between royalists and republicans 
or in the rivalries of political leaders among themselves." Slaves served in the 
Paraguayan War of 1865-70, often being sent by masters to fight in their places 
or to win favor with the Emperor. Fugitive slaves also served in the Brazilian 
army in the nineteenth century. At the end of the Paraguayan War some twenty 
thousand slaves who had served in the army were given their freedom.” 

When comparable occasions arose in the United States the results were quite 
different. During the American Revolution, for example, Henry and John Lau- 
rens, leading figures in South Carolina, proposed in 1779 that slaves be enlisted 
to help counter the, military successes of the British in the southern colonies. 
It was understood that the survivors would be freed. Although the Laurenses 
were joined by a few other South Carolinians and the Continental Congress 
approved of the plan, the South Carolina legislature overwhelmingly rejected it. 
The Laurenses raised the issue again in 1781, but once more the proposal was 
rejected by both the South Carolina and Georgia legislatures. When the slave 
South was faced with a struggle for survival during the Civil War it again 
steadfastly refused to use slave soldiers until the very last month of the war; 
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indeed, the Confederacy rejected even free Negroes when they offered sheir 
services at the beginning of the war.” 

That slaves in Brazil were often armed and that they rarely were in the ` 
United States is obviously a significant difference between the practices of slavery 
in the two places. To arm Negro slaves surely affects how one feels about 
Negroes, whether slave or free. As Octavio Janni has observed, concerning the 
use of Negro slaves in the Paraguayan War, Brazilian whites could not help 
but obtain a new and larger view of Negro capabilities when blacks served as 
defenders of the nation.” How can this difference in practice be explained? 

A part of the explanation is undoubtedly related to the quite dissimilar colonial 
histories of the two countries. Sixteenth-century Brazil was a tiny, sparsely 
settled colony, desperately clinging to the coast, yet attractive to foreign powers 
because of its wealth, actual and potential. At different times during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the French and Dutch attempted to wrest the colony 
from Portugal by actual invasion. Since the mother country was too weak to 
offer much help, all the resources of the colony had to be mobilized for defense, 
which included every scrap of manpower, including slaves. The recourse to 
armed slaves, it is worth noticing, was undertaken reluctantly. For as Ramos 
writes, Negroes were first used only as a kind of advanced guard, being denied 
a place in the regular army during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
as the need for soldiers continued and a new generation of Brazilian-born 
Negroes entered the scene, the whites came to demand that they serve in the 
armed forces. That the acceptance of Negro troops was the result of circum- 
stances rather than ideology is shown by the fact that the Negroes were usually 
segregated until the years of the Empire, and even when they were no longer 
set apart, “whites tended to occupy the military posts of major responsibility.”™ 
Use of Negroes in the colonial period was, therefore, not the result of the prior 
acceptance of the colored man as an equal, but of the need of him as a fighter. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, as before, the law denied Negroes and 
mulattoes the right to carry arms."* 

In striking contrast is the history of the Negro in the British colonies of 
North America, where conditions and circumstances of settlement and develop- 
ment differed. In the first fifty years of settlement, when the necessities of defense 
might have encouraged the arming of slaves, there were very few blacks available. 
As is well known, in the South white indentured servants made up the great 
preponderance of the unfree labor supply until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Even at that time, in both Maryland and Virginia, Negroes constituted con- 
siderably less than one-fifth of the population. Meanwhile, the white population, 
servant and free, had long been more than adequate for purposes of defense. 
Unlike the situation in Brazil, moreover, colonial Englishmen experienced no 
foreign invasions and only an occasional foreign threat. In short, neither at the 
beginning nor at the close of the formative seventeenth century were English 
colonists under any pressure to use Negroes or slaves as defensive troops. As a 
consequence they could indulge their acute awareness of their difference in 
appearance, religion, and culture from Africans by permitting their social institu- 
tions to reflect this awareness. Thus in both the southern and northern colonies 
Negroes were resolutely kept from bearing arms. At one time, in 1652, Massachu- 
setts had enlisted Indians and Negroes in the militia, but in 1656 this policy was 
reversed by the statement that “henceforth no negroes or Indians, altho servants 
of the English, shalbe armed or permitted to trayne.” In 1660 Connecticut also 
excluded Indians and "negar servants" from the militia.” 

There is one exception to the English colonists’ attitudes toward the arming 
of slaves, but it is an exception that proves the rule. Early in the eighteenth 
century, when South Carolina was weak and threatened by Spanish invasion, 
slaves were required to be trained in the use of arms and included in an auxiliary 
militia/* The policy, ‘however, was only temporary, since the colony was soon 
able to protect itself by dependence upon whites alone and the feared invasions 
did not materialize. 

Further differences in attitudes toward Negroes and slaves in the US and in 
Brazil are the responses that the two societies made to the threat of slave insur- 
rections. In both societies, it should be said, fear of slave revolts was widespread. 
One of the several measures that whites in the southern United States took to fore- 
stall slave insurrections was to place restrictions upon free Negroes, who were 
widely believed to be fomenters of slave conspiracies and revolts. Thus the un- 
covering in 1820 of a plot allegedly organized by the free Negro Denmark 
Vesey moved South Carolina and other southern states to enact new and stricter 
limitations on the free movement of Negroes. Fear of the free Negro as a potential 
instigator of slave revolts was also the principal reason for the many restric- 
tions placed upon manumission in the southern states during the nineteenth 
century. The most common limitation was the requirement that all newly manu- 
mitted Negroes must leave the state. At the end of the ante bellum era several 
southern states so feared the influence of the free Negro that they enacted laws 
prohibiting manumission; at least one state passed a law requiring the enslave- 
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ment of all free Negroes found within the state after a certain date." White 
society obviously saw a connection between the Negro slave and the free Negro; 
the important thing was not that one was free and the other a slave, but that both 
belonged to the same race. 

In one sense, of course, Brazilian slavery was also racially based. Only 
Negroes, and, for a while, Indians, were slaves, though in Brazil, as in the US, 
there was an occasional slave who was fair-skinned and with blue eyes, so that 
he was a white in everything but status But in Brazil the connection between 
the inferior status of slavery and race did not persist into freedom to the same 
extent that it did in the United States. If slaveholders in the US viewed the free 
Negro as a potential threat to. the slave system, their counterparts in Brazil saw 
him as a veritable prop to the system of slavery. Many, if not most of the capitães 
de mato (bush captains or slave catchers), for example, were mulattoes or 
Negroes. One nineteenth-century Brazilian asserted that two-thirds of the over- 
seers, slave catchers, and slave dealers in Bahia were either mulattoes or blacks. 
Moreover, many free blacks and mulattoes showed little if any interest in aboli- 
tion, and some, evidently, actively opposed the end of slavery.” In Brazil, in other 
words, more important than race in differentiating between men was legal 
status. The mere fact that a man was a Negro or a mulatto offered no presumption 
that he would identify with slaves. 

The refusal of Brazilians to lump together free Negroes and slaves is re- 
flected also in their failure to justify slavery on grounds of race. For, contrary 
to the prevailing situation in the southern United States, in Brazil there was no 
important proslavery argument based upon the biological inferiority of the 
Negro. It is true that a racist conception of the black man existed in nineteenth- 
century Brazil? but defenders of slavery on clearly racist grounds were rare 
among public supporters of the institution. A Brazilian historian has written 
that in the debates in the Brazilian legislature concerning the treaty with Britain 
in 1827 that closed the international slave trade, only one member of that body 
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cleafly asserted the racial inferiority of Negroes, though other kinds of defenses 
of slavery were made! A French commentator in 1862 noted that in Brazil 
slaveholders “do not believe themselves obliged, like their American colleagues, 
to invent for the Negro a new original sin, nor to erect a system of absolute 
distinction between the races, nor to place an insurmountable barrier between the 
offspring of descendants of slaves and of those of free теп.” The most com- 
mon defenses of the system were the argument in behalf of property and 
the assertion that the prosperity of the country depended on slave labor. 
Some defenders of the institution, even late in the nineteenth century, spoke’ 
of it as a “necessary evil,” as North Americans had done in the early years 
of the century. In 1886, as slavery in Brazil was coming under increasing 
attack from abolitionists, a member of the Brazilian Congress from the coffee 
district asserted that the planters in his area would have no objection to emanci- 
pation if they could be assured of a new, adequate supply of labor, presumably 
immigrants. Even more dramatic is the fact that some of the principal leaders 
of the abolition movement who held elective office came from the slaveholding 
provinces of Brazil. No such willingness to contemplate the wholesale increase 
in the number of free blacks was thinkable in the slaveholding regions of the 
United States. Even defenders of slavery in nineteenth-century Brazil spoke of 
the absence of color prejudice in their country and noted with apparent ap- 
proval the high position achieved by some Negroes and mulattoes. Leaving aside 
the assertion that there was no prejudice in Brazil, one would find it difficult 
indeed to point to a slaveholder in the US in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who would utter publicly a similar statement of praise for free Negroes as 
a class, | 

What may be concluded from this examination of slavery in Brazil and the 
United States? ‘That there were in fact differences in the practices of slavery in the 
two countries there can be no doubt. The explanation for those differences, how- 
ever, as I have tried to show, is to be sought neither in the laws of the Crown nor 
in the attitude and practices of the Roman Catholic Church in Brazil. The 
behavior of neither state nor Church displayed any deep concern about the 
humanity of the slave, and, in any event, neither used its authority to affect 
significantly the life of the slave. Certainly demographic, economic, and geo- 
graphic factors account for some of the differences between the two slave sys- 
tems that have been explored in this essay. But these materialist explanations 
do not help us to understand the more interesting and profound difference that 
emerges from the comparison. 

This difference becomes evident only as one contemplates the various 
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specific differences in conjunction with one another. In Brazil the slave was 
feared, but the black man was not, while in the United States the black man as 
well as the slave was feared. Once this difference in attitude is recognized, cer- 
tain differences between the two systems are recognized as stemming from a 
common source. Thus the willingness of Brazilians to manumit slaves much 
more freely than North Americans is clearly a result of their not fearing free 
blacks in great numbers. (Indeed, in Brazil today, a common explanation for the 
obviously greater acceptance of blacks in northeastern Brazil than in the 
southern part of the country is that in the North there is a greater proportion 
of Negroes than in the South. Just the opposite explanation, of course, is current 
in the US, where it is said that when Negroes constitute a large proportion of the 
population they are more likely to be tightly controlled or restricted.) Brazilians, 
therefore, did not restrict manumission in anything like the degree practiced 
in the slave states of the United States. This same difference in attitude toward 
the Negro is also evident in the willingness of Brazilian slaveholders to use 
blacks as slave catchers and overseers, while in the US slaveholders in particular 
and white men in general could scarcely entertain the idea. Finally, this dif- 
ference emerges when one asks why the slave trade remained open in Brazil to 
1851, but was closed in most of the United States before the end of the eighteenth 
century. Even before the Revolution, in fact, Englishmen in North America 
had been seeking ways to limit the number of blacks in their midst, free or 
slave. In 1772, for example, the Virginia legislature asked the Crown to permit 
it to check the slave traffic since “The importation of slaves into the colonies 
from the coast of Africa hath long been considered as a trade of great inhumanity, 
and under its present encouragement, we have too much reason to fear, will 
endanger the very existence of your Majesty's American dominions. . . .” This 
fear that an unimpeded slave trade was dangerous ran through the history of all 
the English colonies, especially that of South Carolina. One of colonial South 
Carolina’s several laws calling for limitation on the slave trade advocated en- 
couragement to white immigration as “the best way to prevent the mischiefs that 
may be attended by the great importation of negroes into the province. . . .” 
In 1786 North Carolina placed a tax on slaves on the ground that "the importa- 
tion of slaves into this state is productive of evil consequences, and highly 
impolitic."55 The widespread fear of Negroes also explains why all but: one of 
the states prohibited the importation of slaves years before the federal prohibition 
in 1808. Certainly there was a humanitarian motive behind the movement to 
stop the African slave trade, but also of great importance was the fear that if 


85 W, E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Suppressions of the African Slave-Trade to the United States 
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the importations were not limited or stopped white men would be overwhelmed 
by black. For as the founding and the work of the American Colonization 
Society in the nineteenth century reveal, even those people in the slave states 
who conscientiously opposed slavery did not want the Negro as a free man in the 
United States. 

In Brazil, on the other hand, the slave trade came to an end principally be- 
cause of pressures from outside the society. For a quarter of a century before 
1851 the British government badgered the Brazilians to put an end to the trade. 
It is easy to believe that without the pressure from the British and the humiliating 
infringements of Brazilian sovereignty by ships of the Royal Navy the Brazilians 
would have kept the slave trade open even longer. Apparently Brazilians rarely 
worried, as did the North Americans, that they would be overwhelmed by 
blacks. 

This article opened with the observation that Tannenbaum’s work began a 
long and continuing scholarly debate over the role that slavery in North and 
South America had played in bringing about a different place for the Negro in 
the societies of the Western Hemisphere. If the evidence and argument of this 
essay are sound, then the explanations of the differences offered by Tannenbaum 
and Elkins, at least as far as Brazil is concerned, are not supported by the evidence. 
But if Tannenbaum’s explanation has to be abandoned, his belief that there 
was a strikingly different attitude toward blacks in Brazil from that in the United 
States has not been challenged at all. Rather it has been reinforced. For if fac- 
tors like demography, geography, and the continuance of the international slave 
trade in Brazil help to account for some of the differences in the practices of 
slavery in the two societies, those same factors do not really aid us in explaining 
why Brazilians feared slaves but not blacks, while North Americans feared 
both. What is now needed is a more searching and fundamental explanation than 
can be derived from these factors alone or found in the practices or laws of 
state and church regarding the slave. Clearly that explanation will have to be 
sought in more subtle and elusive places, such as among the inherited cultural 
patterns and social structures and values of the two countries. For it is the argu- 
ment of this article that the differences between Brazilian and United States 
slavery, rather than being the sources of the different patterns of race relations 
in the two countries are, in fact, merely the consequence themselves of deeper 
divergences in the culture and history of the two peoples. 


Fascist Modernization in Italy: 
Traditional or Revolutionary? 
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FASCISM came to power in Italy with a program calculated to avoid political 
identification with either Right or Left. Mussolini’s intention in boasting of 
Fascist indifference to ideology was to stress that Fascism would deal with the 
urgent problems of the moment without restrictive ideological preconceptions. 
Fascism invoked the restoration of law and order largely as a necessary condition 
for the successful pursuit of a progressive, modernizing course in Italian politics, 
Although a potentially strong antimaterialistic bias was always present in Fas- 
cism, the movement initially endorsed with few reservations the materialistic 
concept of progress prevalent in Western society. Like virtually all contemporary 
political movements, it promised above all a rapid modernization of society— 
modernization being defined in terms of the acquisition or expansion of scarce 
organizational capacities, technological skills, and personality traits without 
which human and natural resources cannot be utilized efficiently. Two distin- 
guishing characteristics of the homo fascistus were a supposed mastery of the 
complexities of technology and a selfless identification with the discipline of 
industrial production. 

The unresolved problem of Fascism was procedural rather than substantive. 
Should Fascism pursue its program of modernization within the institutional 
framework inherited from the liberal state or should it experiment with novel 
institutions having little or no precedent in the historical past? Should it con- 
centrate on revitalizing traditional institutions or should it embark boldly on a 
more revolutionary course? In this respect, the dilemma confronting Fascism 
was not essentially different from that confronting present-day underdeveloped 
societies. 

Understanding of the historical roots of Fascism has suffered from a failure 
to recognize the importance of the progressive impulses behind it. Historians 
> Mr. Sarti, assistant professor of history at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, was а 
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have tore often than not stressed its antimodernist thrust. In one of the earliest 
attempts to develop a general interpretation of the then new phenomenon, the 
liberal historian Luigi Salvatorelli suggested that Fascism was the expression 
of resentments aroused when a lower bourgeoisie steeped in humanistic culture 
was suddenly confronted by a technological society threatening established 
values and traditional social relationships. More recent interpretations have 
continued in much the same vein. Ernst Nolte sees Fascism as a betrayal of the 
more promising possibilities of the bourgeois revolution by the reactionary seg- 
ment of the bourgeoisie. Nolte concludes that “fascism has at its command forces 
which are born of the emancipation process and then turn against their own 
origin.” On a less abstract level, and with specific reference to German Nazism. 
Wolfgang Sauer argues that “Fascism is a revolt of the déclassés" “who lost—di- 
rectly or indirectly, temporarily or permanently—by industrialization.™ A fourth 
variant of the antimodernist interpretation of Fascism sees it as one of several 
possible alternatives to modernization, but an alternative resting on a com- 
promise between traditionalist agrarian elements and innovating industrial and 
commercial entrepreneurs. From this last perspective, Fascism appears as an at- 
tempt “to modernize without changing . . . social structures." 

Special mention must be made of the recent article by Professor Edward R. 
Tannenbaum, which appeared after my article had been written and submitted 
for publication. Tannenbaum’s observations supplement in many ways the argu- 
ments presented here. First of all, he confutes the prevalent and misleading 
tendency to explain the rise of Fascism as the triumph of mindless social re- 
action. He concludes that the goal of Italian Fascists was “not counterrevolution 
but another revolution." The value of this observation is that it tells us how 
Fascism appeared to. contemporary observers who could not anticipate the ul- 
timately disastrous consequences of the Fascist revolution. If we fail to take 
into account the contemporary image of Fascism, our understanding of how it 
came to power and how it developed subsequently is bound to be incomplete 
and distorted. 

Tannenbaum also properly stresses the diversity of goals ай ideologies 
found within Italian Fascism. In so doing, he draws attention to some of the 
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issues and personalities discussed in this article, issues and personalities that re- 
flected the progressive, modernizing side of Italian Fascim. No one can take 
exception to Tannenbaum’s observation that these progressive elements were 
repeatedly frustrated in their efforts to launch the famous “second wave” of the 
Fascist revolution. 

But, and this is where the two studies differ, to recognize that these pro- 
gressive elements were never dominant is not the same as granting that they had 
no influence on the development of Italian Fascism. It will be argued here that 
modernizing impulses, far from being tangential, were at the very core of the 
Fascist experience in Italy. The fact that Fascist revolutionists and modernizers 
never attained their goals as originally defined is no proof of their irrelevance. 
What has to be explained is how these modernizing aspirations interacted with 
pressures from inside and outside the Fascist party to create the unique eco- 
nomic and social profile of Fascist Italy. In other words, we are discussing 
the ecology of Italian Fascism, and ecologists warn that it is dangerous to un- 
derestimate the importance of even the most minute and seemingly unimportant 
organisms. 

The dynamics of Fascist reform are extremely complicated, largely because 
Fascist politics cut across class lines" Not only was Fascism a socially hetero- 
geneous movement; it also rarely hesitated to carry on a dialogue with outside 
vested interest groups. These vested interests, particularly the monarchy, Parli- 
ament, the army, the Church, and big business, while politically extraneous to 
Fascism, managed nevertheless to operate within it and around it with the in- 
tention of deflecting Fascist efforts from their stated goals. 

Consequently, conservative, reformist, and revolutionary impulses interacted 
within Fascism and left their mark upon it. The outcome of this interaction was 
determined primarily by the manner in which Fascism came to power and by 
the nature of the Fascist leadership. Mussolini’s march on Rome was successful 
because under his leadership Fascism accepted a compromise with established inter- 
est groups and institutions. For instance, the movement was born vociferously re- 
publican, but found it expedient on its way to power to accommodate itself to the 
monarchy. Once the party was in power, its efforts at reform oscillated between tra- 
ditionalism and experimentalism. On the one hand, it promised progress by the 
rejuvenation of such established institutions as the monarchy, the bureaucracy, pri- 
vate business, and even the much-criticized Parliament. On the other, it invoked 
syndical and corporative innovations which, if carried to their logical conclusions, 
would have altered drastically the profile of Italian society. Those Fascists who were 
sincerely committed to a radical transformation of society would soon discover 
that the heterogeneous composition of Fascism, Mussolini’s political flexibility, 
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and tlie resulting tendency to come to more or less amicable understandings with 
vested interests placed frustrating restrictions on their freedom of action. 

In its inability to choose unequivocally either pragmatic reform of existing 
structures or a more thoroughgoing revolutionary approach, Fascism continued 
a well-established practice in Italian politics. Here is the Fascist equivalent of the 
political trasformismo associated with pre-Fascist Italy. In the period 1900-1914, 

when political life in Italy was dominated by Premier Giovanni Giolitti, the 
country made impressive economic gains? Endowed with exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability, Giolitti shied away from ideological controversy. He too 
can be described as a political pragmatist who preferred to take up issues one by 
one as they thrust themselves into public attention. Since he also sought to govern 
with the maximum consensus achievable, he was compelled from time to time 
to make concessions to a variety of interest groups across the political spectrum. 
He courted big business by accepting economic protectionism, extending tax 
incentives, and favoring the formation of cartels on a limited scale. At the same 
time, he attempted to placate labor by adopting governmental neutrality in labor 
conflicts in order to strengthen organized labor's bargaining capacity, thereby 
hoping to gain the support of the reformist socialist and trade-union leadership? 
It was a valiant and partially successful effort to encourage economic develop- 
ment by administrative procedure within the framework of economic and po- 
litical liberalism. 

More radical approaches to the problem of reform were not lacking. Fran- 
cesco Saverio Nitti, a professor of economics at the University of Naples who was 
also а chief spokesman for the small but influential Radical party in the first decade 
of the century, outlined a rationally planned development of the national economy. 
His program for modernization envisaged the intensification of technical instruc- 
tion, pruning the unwieldy and costly bureaucracy to liberate capital resources for 
industrial investments, and more efficient utilization of natural resources, particu- 
larly the country’s extensive hydroelectric potential. German cartels provided Nitti 
with an organizational model as far as the private sector was concerned.’® His social 
and economic wisdom reduced itself to a conventional injunction to “produce 
more and consume less,” a formula subsequently adopted by Fascism. 

Nitti’s approach to modernization anticipated the Fascist program not only 
in its emphasis upon economic production but also in the political mechanics 
suggested to facilitate its implementation. Like the Fascists, Nitti looked upon 
the political process as a potentially serious obstacle to reform. Both political 
maneuvering and ideological controversy were seen as irritating stumbling 
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blocks. Nitti hoped that the Radical party might serve as a rallying poist for 
moderate Socialists, trade unionists, and progressive liberals. Such a coalition 
would cut across ideological lines and would relegate both rigid Marxists and 
unrepentant traditionalists to the political side lines. Although Nitti professed 
allegiance to such traditional institutions as Parliament and the monarchy, he 
accepted them only as means to an end. From Nitti’s point of view political 
democracy was desirable only because he believed that in the long run it would 
provide the quickest route to modernization! Where the politicians failed, the 
technocrats must take over. Nitti was fond of posing as a new type of leader 
endowed with the technical expertise necessary to propel the country into the 
age of technology and industrial democracy. While Giolitti's concerns were pri- 
marily political, Nittis were primarily administrative and economic. In the 
years 1919-1922 Nitti and the Fascists would be poles apart as far as foreign 
policy was concerned, but when it came to domestic reform their similarity was 
substantial. 

Nitti stressed that “purely economic problems are far more important than 
those concerning distribution.” In this respect he was also in basic agreement 
with the more restless and forward-looking segment of the business leadership. 
Some business groups such as growers of wheat and-sugar beets and textile man- 
ufacturers who enjoyed sufficient protection under existing tariff laws seemed 
substantially content with the status quo. Discontent was more widespread 
among those in manufacturing activities of more recent origin such as the steel, 
automobile, and electrical industries, which were more exposed to foreign com- 
petition and felt noticeably ill at ease in an economic system characterized by the 
fragmentation of ownership and management and by a low level of technological 
education.” Their views were expressed cogently by Ettore Conti, one of the 
founders of the Italian electrical industry, who stressed that government policy 
must aim first of all at encouraging the accumulation of capital regardless of 
immediate social consequences.!* 

Business pressure groups proliferated throughout the industrialized areas of 
the country, particularly in the years 1906-1910. Usually they were established at 
the initiative of representatives of the new industries for the express purposes of 
creating a united employers’ front against organized labor and increasing the 
political pressure of business on government? Like Nitti, they occasionally in- 
voked the advent of a new technocratic leadership sufficiently versed in the prob- 
lems of production to avoid the allegedly wasteful social and economic com- 
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promises associated with Giolittian democracy? To the extent that their views 
implied a repudiation of the classical liberal distinction between politics and 
economics, they suggested an elitist concept of leadership more in tune with the 
doctrines of the Comte de Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte than with those of 
Adam Smith. 

What was implicit in the views of Nitti and of some business leaders became 
fully explicit in the thinking of new nationalists bent on casting Italy into the 
role of an aggressive Great Power." 'These new nationalists, whose most ar- 
ticulate spokesman was perhaps Enrico Corradini, bore little resemblance to their 
nineteenth-century predecessors who had achieved the country's unification. 
Giuseppe Mazzini's faith in the fulfillment of human rights by means of the na- 
tional state had given way in their thinking to a stark social Darwinist view of 
international relations.? This commitment to economic and political imperial- 
ism brought the new: nationalists face to face with the most urgent domestic 
problems of the moment. If the country remained economically weak and so- 
cially divided internally, how could it hope to succeed abroad? Their remedy for 
economic weakness was an unconvincing and naive enthusiasm for higher eco- 
nomic protectionism to enable national producers in heavy industry to develop 
the economic muscle necessary to support a more dynamic foreign policy. By a 
stretch of the imagination one can perhaps see here the thinking behind the 
future Fascist policy 'of autarchy. But the real connecting link between nation- 
alist and Fascist thought emerges from the social theories elaborated by na- 
tionalist theoreticians interested in developing a new institutional framework to 
facilitate the solution of class conflicts. 

Filippo Carli and Alfredo Rocco, the latter destined to become Mussolini's 
Minister of Justice from January 1925 to July 1932 and unquestionably the lead- 
ing theoretician of the Fascist state, presented a paper at the nationalist congress 
of May 1914 that outlined all the basic postulates of what would eventually be- 
come Fascist corporatism. In addition to demanding the expansion of industries 
.related to the production of armaments, they invoked the solidarity of all the 
forces of production to be achieved by government recognition of official work- 
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ers’ and employers’ syndicates.!* Political labels do not apply easily to a move- 
ment of this kind. Since it was irreconcilably opposed to Marxist socialism, it 
usually has been relegated to the reactionary Right. But nationalists objected pri- 
marily to the internationalism of Marxist thought, not its commitment to in- 
dustrialization or its concern with social justice. In the context of the liberal 
state, nationalist thought was as subversive in its commitment to a radical re- 
structuring of the state as was revolutionary Marxism. 

The striking similarities in the ideologies of nationalist and revolutionary 
syndicalist movements provide another example of how distinctions between 
Right and Left are often blurred in politics. Italian revolutionary syndicalists 
like Angelo Oliviero Olivetti, Filippo Corridoni, Alceste De Ambris, and Ed- 
mondo Rossoni also accepted the idea of social revolution within the framework 
of the national state. The main difference between nationalism and revolutionary 
syndicalism was perhaps simply one of temperament and method, with the na- 
tionalists committed to a legalistic view of change and the syndicalists, true to 
their Sorelian outlook, oriented instead toward revolutionary violence.” Both 
developed, in substance, a theory of integral syndicalism or corporatism (their 
terminology was always confused) whereby the representation of capital and 
labor would be institutionalized, and the two antagonists would eventually sit 
side by side in the same associations. The proponents of both nationalism and 
revolutionary syndicalism eventually agreed that the corporations ought to be- 
come the basis of political representation, thereby eliminating the existing di- 
chotomy between economic and political leadership. When nationalism and rev- 
olutionary syndicalism eventually converged into Fascism, they brought to it an 
awareness of contemporary realities and a disposition to think in terms of total 
solutions. 

Here lies the essential difference between Giolitti’s and Nitti’s approach to 
modernization and that of the new nationalism and revolutionary syndicalism. 
Giolitti, Nitti, and their allies pursued modernization within the framework of 
the liberal state, while nationalists and syndicalists were inclined to experiment 
with novel forms of social and political organization. Both approaches entered 
the mainstream of Fascist thought where they coexisted in uneasy balance. 

The historical configuration of Italian Fascism had thus taken form long be- 
fore the founding of Mussolini’s fasci di combattimento in March 1919. The 
essential features of this configuration had emerged separately as a reflection 
of the country's drive toward modernization. These features can be related partly 
to the political style of a pragmatist like Giolitti who skirted ideological debate 
to concentrate instead on specific problems, partly to the ideas of a technocratic 

19 Gianfranco Bianchi, Aspetti del “protofascismo” in Italia (Milan, 1967), 127. 
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reformer like Nitti, partly to the aspirations current in business circles for a ren- 
ovation of the political leadership, and, most of all, to the new nationalism 
with its admiration for the world of technology, its doctrines of social solidarity, 
and its economic and political expansionism, With the exception of theoreticians 
‚ like Rocco, these individuals and groups shared an aversion for abstract ide- 
ological debate. They suggested, with varying degrees of coherence, that the so- 
lution to the nation’s problems was to be found in competent administration and 
in the acquisition of scarce technical skills. In this respect they anticipated Fas- 
cism’s boasted indifference to ideology and its commitment to pragmatic activ- 
ism. This is not to suggest that Giolitti and Nitti were precursors of Fascism; 
a wide gap separated them from the Fascists. They expressed, nevertheless, re- 
sponses to the challenges of modernization that would eventually be incorporated 
into the rhetoric of Fascism. What is suggested is a similarity of technique, not a 
community of values. 

‘The reformist aspirations discussed above had a powerful attraction for Mus- 
solini. In spite of his break with the Socialist party in October 1914, Mussolini 
continued to think of himself as a genuine socialist revolutionary. He justified his 
conversion from neitralism to interventionism on the ground that the war would 
accelerate the advent of revolution. As he saw it, the difference between himself 
and his former socialist comrades was one of tactics, not of principle. But, as 
the war progressed, the rift between Mussolini and socialism widened. The de- 
cisive break apparently occurred in the wake of the Battle of Caporetto in Oc- 
tober 1917.71 In the following weeks Mussolini quickly outlined the basic features 
of his future program. He intensified his attacks on liberal institutions in general 
and on Parliament in particular because of alleged incompetence and inde- 
cisiveness. He reacted violently against socialists who were still opposed to the 
war and urged the government to silence them. What is most significant, he 
called for a new elite of combattenti e produttori (fighters and producers) to 
seize political initiative from inept politicians. 

The slogan “fighters and producers” expressed a convenient and promising 
political formula: it coupled the fashionable mystique of war and aggressive 
individualism with a seemingly politically neutral economic productivism. In 
reality, Mussolini’s productivism was anything but politically neutral. Produc- 
tivism enabled Mussolini to abandon socialism with at least a minimum of grace. 
The political line to which he remained faithful from then on was that producers 
were all those members of society who performed a useful economic function re- 
gardless of class affiliation. To defend production meant to combat only the 
economically idle. Only the expansion of production could bring about a lasting 
improvement in the workers’ standard of living. It was therefore in the inter- 
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ests of the workers to cooperate with the entrepreneurial and managerial classes, 
whose function was far from being exhausted 22 

The political advantages of the doctrine of productivism were great. It 
enabled Mussolini to move in the direction of business without having to take a 
stand against labor. It implied continuity without excluding change. It suggested 
a disposition to avoid ideological debate and political compromise in favor of 
energetic action on specific problems. Productivism gave Mussolini an enviable 
latitude in political maneuvering. He could speak out in favor of land reform 
and assert at the same time that the land must be turned over only to those who 
could work it most efficiently. He could reject socialism, but support social reform; 
he could also express a desire to work both with innovators and traditionalists, 
to second this or that government on specific issues without committing himself 
irrevocably to any group or course of action, and to do all this without losing at 
least the semblance of coherence? With productivism he escaped the confine- 
ments of ideology and reinforced his image as a new type of leader more con- 
cerned with what was happening on the production line than in the halls of 
Parliament. 

The failure of the workers’ occupation of the factories in September 1920 
convinced Mussolini that the time had come to tone down some of the more 
radical (or demagogic) points of the initial Fascist program of 1919. From then 
on, the slogan largo alle competenze (make way for the competent) became a 
constant refrain of Fascist propaganda. It made explicit much that was implicit 
in the formula of productivism. It promised an end to political and administra- 
tive incompetence, a complete rejuvenation of the political leadership, and a 
hierarchical structure of power. Authority and direction would emanate from 
competent elites rather than from the incompetent masses. Fascism seemed to 
promise both law and order and imaginative change. Such a synthesis appealed 
strongly both to reformist liberals and to disenchanted revolutionaries. Among 
the economic liberals attracted to Fascism at this time were economists like 
Maffeo Pantaleoni, who had been Gabriele D'Annunzio's Minister of Finances 
in Fiume, and Alberto De Stefani, who would be Mussolini’s Minister of 
Finances from October 1922 to July 1925. More cautious liberals like Luigi 
Albertini, Benedetto Croce, and Luigi Einaudi became Fascist sympathizers. 

Support also came from other points on the political spectrum. The Nation- 
alist party retained its own separate identity until March 1923, but ran neverthe- 
less on a political course parallel to that of Fascism. From the Left Wing of 
Italian politics came Massimo Rocca, a former anarchist who believed that 
Fascism would eliminate inept politicians and give power to skilled elites drawn 
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frorh labor and from the productive bourgeoisie. From revolutionary syndical- 
ism came Edmondo Rossoni, who would lead the Fascist labor movement until 
his forced resignation in December 1028. From futurism came Giuseppe Bot- 
tai, who developed a reputation as the bright young man of Fascism and was 
Minister of Corporations from September 1929 to July 1932. Bottai argued that the 
historical function of Fascism was to create and give political power to a new 
managerial class free from the class prejudices of the existing ruling class.” 
One might argue that the only groups still actively opposed to Fascism by Oc- 
tober 1922 were dedicated Marxists, the majority of organized labor (which 
always suspected that Mussolini was a paid stooge of business), scattered intel- 
lectuals, and some Catholic political leaders. 

This is not to suggest that there was general agreement among Fascists about 
the nature and aims of their revolution. The extremely heterogeneous composi- 
tion of Fascism precluded the possibility of consensus. Mussolini was the logical 
leader precisely because he was a consummate political tactician with a real 
talent for improvising, temporizing, and compromising. Unfortunately for Fas- 
cism, he lacked the ability to plan and organize carefully?" Nevertheless, from 
October 1922 to the beginning of 1925, largely under De Stefani's steady guidance, 
it seemed as if Fascism was sincerely bent on fulfilling its promises of domestic 
reform. 

De Stefani’s reforms are familiar to every student of Fascist Italy and need 
not be discussed here?9 An often neglected side of these reforms, however, pro- 
vides an early illustration of how all Fascist reforms operated ambiguously on 
two different levels. De Stefani’s stated aims were to balance the budget and 
increase the operational efficiency of the public administration. In line with these 
objectives, the size of the civil service was reduced, and a number of government 
agencies were eliminated. Of the 65,000 civil service positions eliminated by 
April 1924, the largest loss was among railroad employees, who in previous 
years had exasperated middle-class sensitivity by their tendency to strike fre- 
quently and unpredictably.” The most spectacular casualty among the eliminated 
agencies was the Ministry of Labor and Welfare, which had been labor's strong- 
hold in the public administration. Its functions were first transferred to the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which was dominated by organized bus- 
iness. Labor and welfare subsequently fell under the jurisdiction of the new 
Ministry of the National Economy, formed in September 1923 when all serv- - 
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ices in agriculture, commerce, industry, and labor were united. A two-thirds 
majority of businessmen dominated the steering body of the new ministry? Tt 
seems clear that definite political pressures were at work under cover of financial 
and administrative reform. 

Substantial improvements were achieved in spite of these pressures. The 
budget was balanced, and the national economy made considerable gains in the 
period 1922-1925. Genuine experts were often given an important role. Agri- 
cultural reform was entrusted to Arrigo Serpieri, a technician of unquestioned 
value, in spite of his having been an active opponent of Fascism in the past. The ` 
reorganization of the Ministry of Public Works included recruiting civil engi- 
neers to evaluate public projects and to bring the government’s attention to 
regional diversities and local needs. Statistics on rural dwellings were gathered, 
procedures in courts of law were standardized, a reorganization of the cumber- 
some banking system was begun, and anachronistic duties levied by municipal 
administrations on commercial traffic were abolished. 

Mussolini felt that these achievements were far short of his goals. He told his 
collaborators that the march on Rome had not been carried out simply “to en- 
gage in ordinary administration.”** In spite of his yearning for more radical 
innovations, he showed little appreciation for collaborators with long-range 
plans; Rocca's experience is indicative of the obstacles confronting them. Rocca 
urged Mussolini to promote the rise of new elites from the working class, to make 
the school system more democratic by providing the opportunity for advance- 
ment for the best qualified regardless of social extraction, and to increase prod- 
uctivity by drastic reform of the apparatus of production?? He called, more spe- 
cifically, for the formation of technical councils (consigli tecnici, also known 
as gruppi di competenza); their brief and ephemeral history has already been 
told? It was their purpose to open channels of communication between the 
political leadership and the bureaucracy on the one hand and the technical- 
managerial elites on the other. Rocca and his collaborators hoped that the coun- 
cils would be the incubators of a new Fascist leadersbip capable of bringing 
technical expertise to bear on problems of labor and public administration. To 
the extent that they were designed to instruct the workers about the complexities 
and economic necessities of production, they resembled the socialist factory coun- 
cils whose ше was still undecided in 1921 when Rocca first formulated his 
suggestion ?4 

As far as Mussolini was concerned, the councils were just another pawn in 
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the political game. The Fascist leadership had accepted them originally because 
it hoped to use them in breaking up strikes, particularly in public transportation, 
and because they might enable the party to operate autonomously in case of 
civil war. Mussolini showed little appreciation for their long-range possibilities. 
The councils flourished as long as Rocca avoided political controversy; their un- 
doing began when Rocca became involved in September 1923 in a dispute with 
the powerful Fascist boss of Cremona, Roberto Farinacci. The ras (Fascist politi- 
cal bosses in the provinces) had resented the councils from the beginning. They 
clamored for the launching of the “second wave” of the Fascist revolution, with- 
out specifying what this wave was supposed to accomplish beyond eliminating 
what remained of the socialist and liberal opposition to Fascism. Mussolini still 
hoped that Fascism might win over more of its opponents and rule on the basis 
of a broader coalition including Liberals and reformist socialists. For this reason 
he resisted the demands of the intransigent Fascists. Bottai, Rocca, and other 
revisionists who believed that their reforms could be realized best in an atmos- 
phere of national reconciliation supported him. But although Mussolini at first 
sided with Rocca and Bottai, he realized quickly that he could not dispense with 
the support of the intransigent ras who controlled the local organizations. He 
played his role of mediator with customary adroitness. After using the revision- 
ists to intimidate the intransigents, he conciliated the intransigents by agree- 
ing in May 1924 to Rocca’s explusion from the party.99 With Rocca’s disappear- 
ance from the political scene, his technical councils simply withered away. 

‘The defeat of the technical councils represents Mussolini’s first failure after 
the march on Romé to give Fascism unity of direction. The lack of homogeneity 
within Fascism brought about this failure. Outside groups had actually looked 
upon Rocca's projects with some sympathy. Antonio Stefano Benni, president of 
the Confederazione Generale dell'Industria Italiana (ССЦ), the most powerful 
business pressure group in the country, had been willing to cooperate with the 
councils. The CGII had merely taken steps to ensure that business would be 
represented in the councils by reliable elements?" The business leadership did 
not feel threatened by Rocca, who, after all, had no popular following and was 
mainly concerned with drawing Fascism closer to technical elites who had already 
internalized the capitalist ethic. 

Organized business reacted with far greater hostility to Rossoni's plans which 
aimed at incorporating the masses into the fabric of Fascism. Rossoni intended to 
gain a monopoly over the representation of business and labor by organizing 
both sides within the General Fascist Confederation of Syndical Corporations 
—the first step toward the realization of corporatism and the fulfillment of the 
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Fascist revolution. Business had no intention of taking such a leap in the dark 
and was dismayed at the prospect of losing its organizational autonomy. In deal- 
ing with Fascism business leaders adhered to the tactic of never rejecting a pro- 
posal in principle; they concentrated instead on delaying its implementation 
until they were satisfied that the new step would not seriously endanger their 
independence. This is precisely what they did with Rossoni. The Pact of Palazzo 
Chigi of December 1923 between the CGII and Rossoni’s Confederation of . 
Syndical Corporations postponed the advent of the mixed syndicates and the 
corporations to the indefinite future? 

The next step in the evolution of the Fascist state occurred only after the 
settlement of the Giacomo Matteotti crisis in January 1925. A syndical reform 
was finally legislated in April-July 1926. Again, this turned out to be more of 
a hindrance than an aid to the realization of the corporate state. It provided for the 
official recognition and, as it turned out, the perpetuation of separate workers’ 
and employers’ syndicates, a division totally alien to the spirit of corporatism. 
It also placed the labor syndicates at a serious disadvantage in dealing with 
business. Although each side enjoyed complete juridical equality, the employers 
had the advantage of being represented by their old trade organizations and by 
a capable leadership of their choice. Far from being weakened, their associations 
increased in power and prestige, since those firms that before the official recog- 
nition had chosen to stay away from them were now forced to join. The labor 
syndicates, on the other hand, were hampered by a lack of trained organizers 
and by excessive bureaucratization. They seemed better suited to keeping the 
workers in line than to representing them effectively in labor negotiations.?? 

'The slow evolution of reforms encouraged the rise of conflicting points of 
view within the revolutionary wing of Fascism over the structure and function 
of the new institutions. Whereas before the reforms of 1926 the terms "syndical- 
ism" and "corporatism" had hardly been differentiated, after the reforms they 
came to designate two contrasting currents. Advocates of syndicalism argued for 
the retention and perpetuation of the dualism of the syndical system. From their 
point of view, separate and autonomous parallel associations of workers and 
employers were highly beneficial in that they facilitated the identification and 
solution of inevitable conflicts of interest between these two groups. The cor- 
poratists, on the other hand, wished to submerge the dualism of the syndicates 
into integral corporations of workers and employers. While the syndicalists ас 
cepted the inevitability of class conflict, the corporatists believed in the pos- 
sibility of eliminating it by appropriate structural changes: private property 
would be abolished in favor of corporate property, thereby eliminating antagon- 
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isms stemming from the existence and uneven distribution of private wealth. 
The corporations would assume responsibility for the regulation of production 
and would provide the basis for a new system of political representation whereby 
the traditional dualism between citizen and producer would finally be over- 
come. 

According to the most prevalent (and semi-offidial) view, syndicalism and 
corporatism were not incompatible. The syndicates were designed to deal funda- 
mentally with labor problems, while the corporations would eventually concern 
themselves primarily: with problems of production. The syndicates, meanwhile, 
would provide the experience of dealing with new institutions and would serve as 
testing grounds for the new Fascist leadership. Unfortunately, the labor syndicates 
never enjoyed the autonomy that was indispensable if they were to serve this pur- 
pose. Bottai argued at length that they could not fulfill their proper role without 
bureaucratic decentralization and the introduction of elective procedures, but there 
were few people in the party ready to take his advice seriously. 

Here is one aspect of Fascism's failure to develop a broad political class pre- 
pared to identify with the movement in any but a nominal way. The techno- 
cratic leadership, the elites of producers and managers originally promised by 
Fascism, never materialized. No special efforts were made to encourage technical 
education. In spite of a fairly promising start, engineers and technicians were 
no more assimilated into public life under Fascism than they had been under 
previous governments.*? The only technicians actually produced by Fascism were 
those who rose through party ranks and who mastered the techniques of political 
propaganda and organization. Achille Starace, party secretary in the 1930's and 
chief choreographer of Fascism, personifies best this type of leadership, which 
was particularly adept at transforming fervor into formalism. 

The failure of Fascism to generate its own cadres in any but a narrow po- 
litical sense had inevitable repercussions on the numerous reforms and innova- 
tions of the 1930’s. The technicians who staffed the Fascist labor courts, corpora- 
tive agencies, and economic bureaus that proliferated endlessly throughout that 
decade came largely from outside groups, particularly from business.f In this 
respect Fascism unwittingly achieved one of the stated aims of corporatism: a 
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fusion of the economic and political leaderships. But it was a fusion in which, the 
Fascist leadership found itself at a distinct disadvantage: it lacked the means to 
regulate or even simply to check up on the behavior of its collaborators. When 
the regime decided in the wake of the depression to introduce a policy of price 
controls, the data on which pricing decisions were based had to come from the 
economic offices of the CGII because the government lacked the facilities for 
gathering the statistical information required. A private group thus played a vital 
role in the formulation of public policy affecting the interests of its members. 
When the government decided to aid bankrupt industrial concerns, it used 
public funds to gain control of a vast industrial complex that it administered 
through the Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale (IR1) established in January 
1933. IRI, however, was unable or unwilling to intervene directly in the man- 
agement of its plants. Managers and entrepreneurs retained complete freedom 
of action even though they had become little more than public employees.** The 
operations of numerous cartels formed with official approval in the hope that 
they would lower costs of production could not be supervised, nor could the 
actions taken by firms under a law passed to regulate industrial investments in 
order to avoid wasteful duplication of functions and lessen imbalances in the 
economic development of the various regions.*® 

In the absence of adequate economic analysis, generalizations cannot be made 
about the impact that these measures may have had on productivity. Before 
these reforms are dismissed as failures, it must be kept in mind that, inefficient 
as they may have been, they did create a new relationship between the public and 
private sectors that was unique to Fascist Italy and that compares favorably with 
approaches worked out elsewhere as a means of dealing with the economic de- 
pression. IRI was an original response to a financial crisis not confined to Italy. 
It can be argued reasonably that, by channeling public funds into the private 
sector, IRI created the foundations of the economic system that has produced 
the economic miracle of present-day Italy. The law to regulate industrial invest- 
ments, although dropped by post-Fascist governments, created a type of think- 
ing in which the problem of the underdeveloped South could subsequently be 
confronted. 

Describing the experiments of the 1930's as a rivoluzione mancata (revolution 
that failed) is justifiable only if the sole point of reference is the stated objectives 
of Fascist theoreticians. Significant changes did occur. Price controls, IRI, the 
proliferation of cartels, and the attempted regulation of industrial investments 
were all developments that enabled private interest groups to consolidate their 
respective positions within the national economy. Sales cartels made it possible 
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for commercial and industrial employers to settle some long-standing disputes.** 
Even the Fascist corporations that finally emerged in the course of 1934 and that 
usually have been dismissed as utterly useless served an unexpected function. 
Benni welcomed them as means of facilitating agreements between different 
‘sectors of the economy. Alberto Pirelli, president of the Association of Italian 
Joint-Stock Companies and head of his family’s extensive industrial complex, ex- 
plained candidly that the corporations would enable manufacturers to regulate 
competition without endangering entrepreneurial autonomy.** 

The policy of autarchy, launched ostensibly to achieve national economic self- 
sufficiency in order to carry out an independent foreign policy, completed the 
pacification of previously antagonistic interest groups. Italian Fascism was ori- 
ented toward autarchy by international developments that no single nation could 
control. But Fascist fondness for total solutions, and the emotional reaction to 
the economic sanctions imposed by the League of Nations during the Ethiopian 
war, transformed what might have been simple economic adjustments into a 
crusade for political independence. The economically wasteful diversification of 
production stimulated by the pursuit of autarchy increased the interdependence 
between different sectors of the economy and between the various geographical 
regions. Textile manufacturers were compelled by law to increase their con- 
sumption of domestic fibers. A striking illustration of this interdependence is 
provided by the fact that the area devoted to cotton growing (mainly in Sicily) 
increased from 3,500 hectares in 1935 to over 20,000 in 1937. Dependence on 
foreign fibers was lessened further by expanding the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. The food-processing and packing industries stepped up their purchases of 
domestic agricultural products, thereby meeting an old request of the farmer 
associations.*® Economic and social stability was achieved at the expense of mobil- 
ity and dynamism. 

Reformist aspirations and the pressure of internal and external factions and 
interest groups combined to produce the historical reality of Italian Fascism. 
The inability of Fascist leaders to formulate a course of action acceptable to the 
entire movement and their sensitivity to the demands of outside groups made it 
impossible for Fascism to fulfill its initial promises of domestic reform. The 
result was a system in which the distinction between public and private enter- 
prise was blurred and decision-making powers were dispersed. Economic inter- 
ests accepted the political leadership of Fascism, while Fascism made only half- 
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hearted efforts at economic management. The technocracy originally prontised 
turned out to be little more than the personnel of the old business associations 
now operating in a new capacity that was neither entirely public nor entirely 
private. Business enjoyed the benefits of public support without having to ac- 
cept the onus of effective public control. The facade was totalitarian; the reality 
atomistic. 


Fascist ideology evolved largely in response to external circumstances. When 
the initial vision of material progress was dimmed by the confrontation with 
stubborn reality, Mussolini performed another of his spectacular gyrations and 
asserted that the real aim of the Fascist revolution was a purely spiritual ren- 
ovation of the Italian people. In the face of military defeat he came to associate 
the ideal of material progress entirely with the capitalist and Communist enemies 
of Fascism whom he accused of living by a gross materialism symbolized by “the - 
skyscraper, vast factories, and mass production.”** It was a most pathetic fate for 
someone who had come to power largely on the strength of a productivist pro- 
gram. 


49 Speech of Jan. 3, 1942, Mussolini, Opera Omnia, XXX, 156. 
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IN the early months of the cold war, Herbert L. Matthews of the New York 
Times posed some disturbing questions: “Should we now place Stalinist Russia 
in the same category as Hitlerite Germany? Should we say that she is Fascist?” 
He answered affirmatively, as did many Americans in the post-World War П 
era, President Harry S. Truman himself remarked in 1947 that “There isn't 
апу difference in totalitarian states. І don’t care what you call them, Nazi, Com- 
munist or Fascist. . . ."* Americans both before and after the Second World War 
casually and deliberately articulated distorted similarities between Nazi and 
Communist ideologies, German and Soviet foreign policies, authoritarian con- 
trols, and trade practices, and Hitler and Stalin. This popular analogy was a 
potent and pervasive notion that significantly shaped American perception of 
world events in the cold war. Once Russia was designated the “enemy” by 
American leaders, Americans transferred their hatred for Hitler’s Germany to 
Stalin’s Russia with considerable ease and persuasion. As Matthews put it, “It 
is really a matter of labels." Those Americans who labeled Russia “Nazi Ger- 
many” and coined the phrase “Red Fascism™ were seeking relief from their 
‘frustrated hopes for a peaceful postwar world and from their shock in finding 
continued international tension after the close of a long and destructive war. 
They were well acquainted with Germany; they were less familiar with un- 
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1 Herbert І. Matthews, “Fascism Is Not Dead... ," Nation's Business, XXXIV (Dec. 1946), 40. 
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predictable. Russia. The analogy between the two European nations provided 
frightened Americans with the assurance that they knew what to expect from 
Russia, because the analogy taught them and convinced them that the 1940% 
and 1950’s were simply a replay of the 1930’s. As Marshall D. Shulman has written, 
the comparison was “often misleading. . . "5 

The word “totalitarianism,” according to Herbert J. Spiro, “first gained pop- 
ular currency through anti-Nazi propaganda during World War ЇЇ” and “later be- 
came an anti-Communist slogan in the cold жаг." Americans were almost entirely 
unprepared by their own national experience for giving the word a careful 
definition.” The term itself was an import from Europe that was first applied to 
Mussolini’s Italy and then to Hitler’s Germany. Though coined in the 1920’s, 
the word did not come into general or academic use until the late 1930's, “be- 
cause the political phenomena meant to be described by it had not attracted 
political attention until then."5 Indeed, according to John P. Diggins, many 
Americans, until the Italian attack on Ethiopia and the rise of Hitler “gave 
Fascism a demonic image,” saw Fascist Italy as an attractive political and social 
experiment? Communist leaders avoided the label “totalitarian,” partly because 
of their own fear and abhorrence of fascism and partly because of their belief 
that “socialist democracy” better described their own system. But in the late 
1930’s some anti-Communist observers began to popularize the “totalitarianism” 
of Russia “as a means to emphasize certain similarities between fascist and 
Communist one-party governments.”?° 

As Spiro has suggested, the propagandistic use of the term “has tended to 
obscure whatever utility it may have had for systematic analysis and comparison of 
political entities"! Even though recognizing this problem, George Е. Kennan 
has still argued persuasively that for totalitarianism “there are at least no better 
examples than Germany and Russia.” Yet it is nevertheless true that, because the 
outward appearances of the two systems seemed to be more similar to each other 


5 Marshall D. Shulman, Beyond the Cold War (New Haven, Conn., 1966), 5; sce also William 

ы. McNeill, America, Britain and Russia: Their Cooperation and Conflict, 1941-1946 (London, 1953), 
89, п. 

9 Herbert J. Spiro, “Totalitarianism,” in International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. David 
L. Sills (17 vols., New York, 1968), XVL 112. 

7 “Totalitarianism” suggests a total state based on a self-conscious ideology with both the 
desire and the ability to maintain absolute power and control over its politically fragmented popu- 
lation. The characteristics of totalitarian systems are discussed in greater detail in Carl J. Friedrich 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorships and Autocracy (Cambridge, Mass, 1965); 
Totalitarianism: Proceedings of a Conference Held at the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
ed. Carl J. Friedrich (Cambridge, Mass., 1954); Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(Meridian paperback ed., Cleveland, 1958). 

8 Spiro, “Totalitarianism,” 106; see also Waldemar Gurian, “Totalitarianism as Political Religion,” 
in Totalitarianism, ed. Friedrich, 120. 

?John P. Diggins, "Flirtation with Fascism: American Pragmatic Liberals and Mussolini’s Italy,” 
American Historical Review, LXXI (Jan. 1966), 499. 

10 Quotation from Karl W. Deutsch, “Cracks in the Monolith: Possibilities and Patterns of Dis- 
integration in Totalitarian Systems," in Totalitarianism, cd. Friedrich, 309, n.; see also Gurian, 
“Totalitarianism as Political Religion,” 120. 

11 Spiro, “Totalitarianism,” 112. 

13 George Е. Kennan, “Totalitarianism in the Modern World," in Totalitarianism, ed. Friedrich, 19. 
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thay either seemed to be to any previous political system in the world, the real 
differences between fascist and Communist systems have been obscured. It was, 
in essence, easier for Americans to recognize their similarities than their dif- 
ferences, and though the intensity and scope of the analogy have varied greatly 
since the 1930’s, the. characteristic of similarity has remained constant in the 
American perception of totalitarian systems.’* Ignoring the widely diverse origins, 
ideologies, goals, and practices of totalitarian regimes, Americans have tended 
to focus only on the seemingly similar methods employed by such regimes and 
to assume that these methods are the basic immutable characteristics of totali- 
tarianism anywhere. | 

Among the earliest to identify similarities between fascist and Communist 
states were a number of prominent American intellectuals who did not reflect 
the strong currents of pro-Soviet and profascist American thought during the late 
1920's and early 1930's.1* In 1930 Charles Beard criticized the elitism he perceived 
in both fascist and Communist dictatorships; Archibald MacLeish condemned 
both systems in 1932 for stifling intellectual freedom; and Horace Kallen, 
aware of the Nazi form of fascism, castigated both systems in 1934 "for their 
tyrannical apotheosis of Unity.” Later, after the purge trials in Russia and the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany, Elmer Davis, John Dewey, Walter Lipp- 
mann, George Counts, and Arthur Garfield Hays spoke out against what they 
considered the undemocratic, totalitarian similarities in Germany and Russia.’ 
Other Americans before the war emphasized fascist-Communist similarities. 
Herbert Hoover pointed out that both “are the aftermath of the gradual in- 
fection of democracy. .. "1 A common theme in the New York Times in 1937, 
for example, was the unrepresentative nature of the German and Soviet govern- 
ments, and Senator William Borah in the same year depicted Nazism and Com- 
munism as dogs barking at constitutional governments.’ Though the lack of 
a representative government in Russia had been a frequent point of American 


18 Jd., "The Problem of Totalitarianism—An Introduction,” ibid., 2, n. Friedrich has traced the 
history of the Nazi-Soviet analogy in the American mind: "About 1936 . . . the difference was 
strongly emphasized; in 1939—40 it was gainsaid; in 1943—45 it was considered very marked indeed; 
since 1947 it has been all but obliterated.” 

1f Diggins has written that throughout the 1920's a significant number of American liberals, led 
by such New Nationalist spokesmen as Herbert Croly, believed that they had found in Fascism a 
doctrine compatible with their belief in pragmatic experimentation, rational corporate state planning, 
and moral purpose, though spokesmen for an older brand of American liberalism such as Oswald 
Garrison Villard of the Nation attacked them for their willingness to sacrifice democracy for cf- 
ficiency. Not liberals alone, but conservative believers in private property and order and the mass 
public alike shared highly favorable views of Mussolini’s Italy until 1935. (See Diggins, "Flirtation 
with Fascism.) For the attraction of some Americans to the “social experiment" in Russia in the 
1920's, see Lewis S. Feuer, “American Travelers to the Soviet Union 1917-32: The Formation of 
a Component of New Deal Ideology,” American Quarterly, XIV (Summer 1962), 119-49. 

16 Frank А. Warren, Liberals and Communism (Bloomington, Ind., 1966), 14, 124-25. Calvin 
B. Hoover devoted an entire book to a study of the new form of social organization he saw develop- 
ing in both Germany and Russia, a form that he described as having at its core “the principle of 
totalitarianism.” (Calvin B. Hoover, Dictators and Democracies [New York, 1937], vii.) 

16 Manfred Jonas, Isolationism in America, 1935-1941 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1966), 87. 

1f Martin Kriesberg, "Soviet News in the ‘New York Times,” Public Opinion Quarterly, X 
(Winter 1946-47), 545; Marian C. McKenna, Borah (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961), 349. 
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anti-Soviet writers since the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1918, Soviet secretivengss, 
censorship, unconcern for public opinion, purges, ideological purification, and 
frenzied denunciation of enemies in the 1930’s seemed to echo characteristics of 
the Nazi regime. Eugene Lyons, disillusioned after his failure to find a Soviet 
“utopia” during his visit to Russia, took his readers on a tour of European 
tyrannies—“totalitarian insanities"—which he equated with Russia. Everywhere 
he saw “the autocrats using almost the identical slogans, wielding the selfsame 
‘sword of history’ for class or race or nation.” He lamented the “moral collapse 
of Europe,” the decline of humanistic values asserting the dignity of life and a 
respect for truth, and asked, “What is to distinguish socialism according to Stalin 
from socialism according to Mussolini 28 

Like Lyons, many Americans blurred the ideological differences between 
Communism and fascism and tended to believe that totalitarian methods over- 
rode the role of ideology in shaping political forms. Hans Kohn wrote forcefully 
against this distortion of ideology, but scholarly opinion, like public opinion, 
increasingly moved in the opposite direction.1® More than a decade later Hannah 
Arendt argued the majority opinion persuasively in her widely praised study, 
The Origins of Totalitarianism. Miss Arendt saw a "complete indifference 
to mass interest" as the guiding characteristic of the "anti-utilitarian" nature 
of the German and Russian totalitarian regimes; yet she avoided the important 
distinction between one system proclaiming a humanistic ideology and failing 
to live up to its ideal and the other living up to its antihumanistic and destructive 
ideology only too well.” 

With the profoundly disturbing news in late August 1939 that the German 
Reich and the Soviet Union had signed a mutual nonaggression pact, and with 
the subsequent German and Russian invasion and division of Poland, the most 


18 Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia (New York, 1937), 611, 621-22. Four hundred Left- 
liberals signed a petition just a few days before the announcement of the Nazi-Soviet Pact protesting 
Бе тол agin like Lyons and the Committee for Cultural Freedom. (Nation, CXLIX [Aug. 
26, 1939], 228. 

19 Hans Kohn, “Fascism and Communism—A Comparative Study," in Revolutions and Dictator- 
ships: Essays їп Contemporary History (Cambridge, Mass, 1939), 179-99. Europeans as well as 
Americans debated these issues. To the distinguished historian Elie Halévy, in 1936, European 
tyrannies appeared to manifest similar, and even merging, forms despite their differing origins. 
Because of historical pressures, he argued, “on the one hand, a complete socialism is moving 
towards a kind of nationalism,” and, “on the other hand, an integral nationalism is moving towards 
a kind of socialism.” He added significantly that “I think the word ‘fascism’ is better for describing 
the common characteristics of the two regimes.” (Elie Halévy, “The Era of Tyrannies,” in The 
Era of Tyranntes: Essays on Socialism and War [Garden City, №. Y., 1965], 285, 279.) 

20 Arendt, Origins of Totalitarianism, 347. For a recent critique of Arendt's work, see Robert 
Burrowes, “Totalitarianism: The Revised Standard Version," World Politics, XXI (ал, 1969), 272— 
94. Burrowes points out that totalitarianism in Russia, unlike totalitarianism in Germany, was 
closely related to the “rapid and radical modernization” of the country and to the development 
of a backward nation, Franz Neumann, who avoided the temptation of drawing loose analogies 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia in his pioneer study of totalitarianism in Germany 
(Behemoth: The Structure and Practice of National Socialism [London, 1942]) continued, with 
scholarly caution, in the postwar years to focus his attention on both the differences and similarities 
between the two political forms, (See his essays, “Notes on the Theory of Dictatorship” and “Eco- 
nomics and Politics in the Twentieth Century,” in The Democratic and the Authoritarian State, ed. 
Herbert Marcuse [Glencoe, Il., 1957], 233~56, 257—609.) : 
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signsficant prewar identification of the two regimes was established. Noting, like 

Lyons, that socialism in Germany and Russia was the same, Collier's magazine · 
condemned the partition of Poland and thanked the two dictators for “dropping 

the pretense of hating each other’s gizzards” and for removing “all doubt, 

except in the minds of incurable dreamers, that there is any real difference 

between Communism and Fascism.?! Some liberals, like Vincent Sheehan and 

Louis Fischer, who had held out hope that Russia would avoid totalitarianism, · 
now concluded that Hitler and Stalin were full-fledged partners and, according 
to Sheehan, that Stalin had embraced fascism. The Reverend John Haynes 
Holrnes, a long-time advocate of American recognition of and friendship toward 
the Soviet Union, reversed his stand and argued that “totalitarianism is the same 
everywhere . . . the leopard has the same spots in every jungle!” The, liberal 
Presbyterian columnist, the Reverend Abraham J. Muste, surmised that the two 
states were anticapitalistic, anti-Christian, and antidemocratic and foresaw a 
"vast historical movement” toward their merger.” The religious press strongly 
denounced the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and one Protestant minister linked their sym- 
bols in a 1939 article entitled “The Hooked Cross and the Hammer and Sickle." 
American Jews feared that Stalin would initiate Hitler-like policies in Poland 
and recalled that Russian anti-Semitism had deeper roots than that of the 
Germans. One Jewish journal, The Reconstructionist, referred to the antireligious 
efforts of both Russia’s Militant Atheist League and Germany’s Gestapo as twin 
attempts at “spiritual liquidation.”** A large segment of Catholic opinion prob- 
ably agreed with The Sign’s characterization of Stalin, even before the pact 
was announced, as “far out-Hitlering Hitler in cruelty and blood-thirstiness.” 
Father John LaFarge, writing after the pact, called the two regimes “the two 
greatest anti-Christian forces of the world” and recalled his earlier prediction 
that “Brown and Red Bolshevism” would join hands?5 Russia's unprovoked 
attack on Finland in 1939 aroused American indignation; it was, in fact, clear 
that both Germany and Russia were aggressors in Europe. War relief crusades 
for the Finns gained an ecstatic national response. Robert Sherwood responded 
with his well-received drama, There Shall Be No Night, condemning the Ger- 
man and Soviet aggressive conspiracy against world democracy?? Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan invented the phrase “Commu-Nazi” in a five-part story in 
early 1940 called “Let Me Call You Comrade."?" 


21 “Imperialism 1939 Model," Collier's, CIV (Oct. 28, 1939), 74; "Thanks, Mr. Stalin; Thanks, 
Mr. Hitler," £bid. (Nov. 18, 1939), 74. 

22 Warren, Liberal: and Communism, 198; Holmes and Muste quoted in Ronald E. Magden, 
"Attitudes of the Arnerican Religious Press toward Soviet Russia, 1939-1941," doctoral dissertation, 
University of Washington, 1964, 68, 38; see also Norman Thomas in Socialist Call, Sept. 2, 1939. 

25 Magden, "Attitudes of the American Religious Press toward Soviet Russia,” 39. 

34 Quoted in ibid., 79; sec also 22—28, 77. 

25 Ibid., 6, 52, 55. Robert Ingrim, After Hitler Stalin? (Milwaukee, 1946), 229, notes that 
Hitlerism in the 1930's was often called "Brown Bolshevism.” 

26 Harold Lavine and James Wechsler, War Propaganda and the United States (New York, 
1940), 281. 
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Thus, on the eve of World War П, many Americans linked fascist. and 
Communist ideologies as denials of human freedom and tolerance, saw Ger- 
many and Russia as international aggressors, and pictured Hitler and Stalin 
as evil comrades. Shortly after the sudden German invasion of Russia in June 
1941, the Wall Street Journal indicated its ambivalent position on the outcome 
of the new war: “The American people know that the principal difference 
between Mr. Hitler and Mr. Stalin is the size of their respective mustaches.” 
Former Ambassador to Russia William C. Bullitt saw the contest as one between 
“Satan and Lucifer.”*® Some American isolationists denounced the power politics 
of both Germany and Russia and adopted a plague-on-both-your-houses atti- 
tude.*° Yet after the invasion President Roosevelt, against ardent opposition, 
promised and extended to Russia lend-lease aid. The opinion of most inter- 
ventionists was that, though Russia was evil, it at least was not an immediate 
threat to the United States; Germany, on the other hand, was both evil and 
threatening.*! After the entry of the United States into World War II Americans 
focused on the differences between Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia in order 
to help cement the wartime alliance among Russia, the United States, and Great 
Britain. It was popular to stress that indeed Russia and the United States were 
similar; both were anti-imperialist, and both had a revolutionary past. Collier's 
іп 1943 could conclude that Russia was "evolving from a sort of Fascism... 
toward something resembling our own and Great Britain's democracy." But 
the stress on differences was a temporary facade, a reaction to Soviet war efforts 
rather than a reappraisal and the Nazi-Communist analogy appeared publicly 
again as Soviet-American tensions increased near the close of the war. 

Even before the war ended, W. Averell Harriman suggested to Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal that the thrust of Communism was not dead and that 
indeed the United States might have to confront an ideological war perhaps as 
"vigorous and dangerous as Fascism ог Nazism."? Acting Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew sent President Truman a briefing paper in June 1945 stating 
that “Communists have the same attitude as Goebbels did—that the civil liberties _ 

28 Wall Street Journal, June 25, 1941. 

29 New York Times, July 15, 1941. 

30 Selig Adler, The Lsolationist Impulse: Its Twenticth Century Reaction (paperback ed., New 
York, 1961), 284-85; Wayne S. Cole, America First: The Battle against Intervention, 1940-1941 
(Madison, Wis., 1953), 84-85; Jonas, Isolationism in America, 233, 267. 

81 А Fortune magazine poll taken in October 1941, shortly after the German attack, indicated 
that 35.1 per cent thought Russia and Germany equally bad, 32 per cent believed that while there 
was not much choice between the two, Russia was slightly better, and only 4.6 per cent con- 
sidered the Russian government the worse of the two. Such was the vision of German invincibility 
that 47 per cent thought Сезу would win, with only 22 per cent expecting a Soviet victory. 
(See Public Opinion Quarterly, VI [Spring 1942], 152; Raymond H. Dawson, The Decision to 
Aid Russia [Chapel Hill, N. C., 1959], 72; Warren B. Walsh, “What the American People Think 
of Russia,” Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII [Winter 1944-45], 515.) Many analysts predicted with 
Eugene Lyons, “The End of Joseph Stalin,” American Mercury, ҮШ (Aug. 1941), 135-42. 

52 Henry L. Roberts, "Russia and America,” in Russan Foreign Policy: Essays in Historical 
Perspective, ed. Ivo J. Lederer (New Haven, Conn. 1962), 580-81; Collier's, quoted in Paul 
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of the democracies are convenient instruments for Communists to facilitate 
their tearing down the structure of the state and thereafter abolishing all civil 
rights." То those who ridiculed his subsequent call for a study of Soviet 
philosophy, Forrestal replied that “we always should remember that we also 
laughed at Hitler.”*° A New Hampshire lawyer, later to be that state's Attorney 
General and congressman, asked in 1946, “Do you remember that Hitler’s plans 
were fully outlined in: his book Mein Kampf and that no one paid serious at- 
tention?” The Russians had never retracted their plans for world revolution, 
and he urged Americans to beware One prominent businessman condemned 
both Germany and Russia and argued that "any system that doesn't put a penalty 
on inactivity and a reward on activity is bound to fail?" The Economic Co- 
operation Administration concluded that both Hitler and the Cominform were 
international liars; the president of International Harvester linked Russia and 
Germany as the twentieth-century "forces of slavery"; and "Red-fascism" was 
introduced into American political parlance?’ 

In totalitarian states, Americans were aware, absolute control over the means 
of communication gave the regime the ability to grant people access only to the 
information it wished them to have. Germany had controlled information, and 
Secretary Grew told a nationwide radio audience in June 1945 that "never again 
must a tyranny be permitted to mislead and befuddle a people and to betray 
men and women into mob violence, aggression and national suicide? Many 
Americans in the postwar period believed that Russia's control of communications, 
information, and propaganda were replicas of the German model, and many 
assumed that aggressive war would be the inevitable result of an absence of free 
expression. Assistant Secretary of State William Benton, offering a rationale for 
American propaganda efforts through the Voice of America in 1947, main- 
tained that “we have learned that there is an essential connection between denial 
of freedom of expression on the one hand, and distatorship and war on the 
other.” And it was evident to many American leaders that Russian propaganda 
was comparable to that of Goebbels.** 

34 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers: The Con- 
ference of Berlin, 1945 [hereafter cited as FR, Berlin] (a vols., Washington, D. C., 1960), I, 274. 

85 Entry of Jan. 6, 1946, Forrestal Diaries, ed. Millis, 128. 

59 Memo by Louis E. Wyman, June 1946, Senator Charles Tobey Papers, box 49, Dartmouth 
College Library; see also address, Jan. 17, 1950, W. L. Clayton Papers, Rice University Library. 

37 C, Donald Dallas, chairman of Revere Copper and Brass, in America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, ed. B. C. Forbes (New York, 1948), 78. Similarities between Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia were made clearly in American textbooks in the 1940's. As one textbook author put 
it, "There was no important difference from an economic point of view between communism and 
fascism.” (Quoted in Richard W. Burkhardt, "The Teaching of the Soviet Union in American 
School Social Studies," doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1950, 127.) 
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"Mental and physical regimentation as a characteristic of totalitarianism, was 
assumed by General John R. Deane, the head of the American military mission 
in wartime Russia. In his much-publicized Strange Alliance Deane drew heavily 
on the Nazi-Soviet analogy. He noted that the marching of Russian soldiers 
“closely resembled the goose-step, with arms rigid and legs kicked stiffly to the 
front,” and this “pointed plainly to a discipline oriented toward German methods, 
which tends to destroy individual initiative in the battle pay off.” Deane also 
related this regimentation to the control of ideas. “Unfortunately the Russian 
people are not allowed to see that the pattern being cut by their leaders is much 
the same as that which was followed in Germany.'5? President Lewis Н. Brown 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation agreed that “the Russian people, like the 
German people, do not want to rule the world, but they are helpless slaves of the 
ruling clique that dominates the people through fear and terror, through con- 
centration camps and secret police and through the whole mechanism of total- 
itarianism,”4* 

Control through fear and terror was, indeed, a significant component of the 
totalitarian image perceived by Americans. Americans knew of Russian exile 
and labor camps in Siberia even before the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, and in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s it was known that such camps were filled with political 
prisoners, criminals, and those opposed to the Soviet collectivization schemes. 
The German experience, however, seems to have stamped the image of the con- 
centration camp, with all its overtones of mass extermination and unbridled 
terror, on the Russian camps.“ Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce in 1946 
castigated the Soviet system as one “which keeps eighteen million people out of 
180 million in concentration and forced labor camps."** In the United Nations, 
the American representative, Willard L. Thorp, compared the “shocking exploi- 
tation of human beings by the Nazis" with alleged forced labor conditions in 
Russia.^? In 1947 Senator J. Howard McGrath, later Truman’s Attorney General, 


Harriman Papers (in his possession, Washington, D. C.); see also Department of State Bulletin, XXI 
(Oct. 31, 1949), 674. Kennan commented a few years later that such an oversimplification led to 
misperception, because Americans credited the Soviet leaders with the deliberate "cultivation of mass 
delusions, and the creation of scapegoat elements on which to focus mass emotions.” Though 
heavily employed in the Nazi anti-Semitic campaigns, such methods were only used, Kennan 
argued, in a "half-hearted and routine way" in Russia where the rule rested not on illusion but 
on harsh reality. (Kennan, “Totalitarianism in the Modern World," 22-23.) 

43 John R. Deane, Strange Alliance (New York, 1947), 4, 216, 219, 306. 

48 US Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings, European Recovery Program 80 Cong., 
2 sess, (Washington, D. C., 1948), 119r. 
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lishment of the Nazi regime in Germany. The 1934 edition of Webster's New International Dictionary 
of the English Language (ad ed., Springfield, Mass., 1934), despite the existence of Russian forced 
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1944, it listed the term under the “New Words" section. Lyons (Assignment in Utopia, 425), how- 
ever, uses the phrase when he describes Russian GPU (secret police) labor camps. He believed 
that, in 1937, one camp near Moscow “contained more prisoners than all of Hitler's concentration 
camps put together.” 

45 Luce address, Feb. 13, 1946, Bernard Baruch Papers, Selected Correspondence, Princeton 
University Library; see also Ingrim, After Hitler Stalin? 246. 

46 Department of State Bulletin, XX (Feb. 27, 1949), 248. 
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applied the analogy of concentration camps to Eastern Europe and found that in 
Yugoslavia alone "over 400,000 believers in God and freedom have been killed, 
and 100,000 are in prisons and concentration camps.” Citing as his source of 
information the vehemently anti-Communist publication Plain Talk and the 
writings of strongly anti-Soviet writers such as William С. Bullitt and Leon 
Dennen, McGrath also claimed that the clergy in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Yugoslavia were being exterminated.í' The image of Nazi death camps 
was thus conjured up. Arthur Bliss Lane, American ambassador to Poland 
from 1945 to 1947, added that the Russian security police copied Gestapo tactics. 
Speaking of persons brutally beaten and tortured by police, Lane told a radio 
audience that “the same terror of a knock at the door in the dead of night 
exists today as it did, during the Nazi occupation.” Such suppression of human 
liberties and terror “are, in my opinion, as horrible to the American people 
whether they are permitted under the emblem of the Swastika or under the 
emblem of the Hammer and Sickle.*? The St. Louis Trust Company swept 
over history in its indictment: “Systematic race persecution in Germany and 
class persecution in Russia serve the same purposes as the Roman circuses, 
gladiatorial contests and persecution of the early Christians."*? President Truman 
summarized the question simply in 1950 when he concluded that “there isn’t 
any difference between the totalitarian Russian government and the Hitler 
government. ... They are all alike. They are police governments—police state 
governments.” 

Americans pointed out too that both fascist and Communist regimes 
attempted to extend their ideological appeal and brute tactics to other nations 
through subversive agents. Disclosures of and allegations against suspected spies 
in Canada and the United States inflated fears of foreign agents. Francis P. 
Matthews, a director of the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
originator of a series of influential anti-Communist publications by that organi- 
zation, indicated to the chamber’s board of directors that in his pamphlets “what 
we say about Communists, applies with equal force to Fascist, Nazi or any other 
ageats of foreign powers who follow similar tactics.” After this comparison, he 
added, “We restrict the discussion to Communists for the reason that the greatest 
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current danger, now that the Fascist and Nazi axis was defeated in World 
War II, comes from the Communists.” Matthews feared Communist infiltration 
into American labor unions, mass media, and the federal government. Thus all 
Communists, like all fascists, who owed a “superior loyalty to a foreign power” 
should be excluded from government employment and from other sensitive 
positions. Attorney General Tom C. Clark concurred in a speech in 1946 to 
the Chicago Bar Association, pointing out that “we know that there is a national 
and international conspiracy to divide our people, to discredit our institutions, 
and to bring about disrespect for our government.” After all, “we know full well 
what communism and fascism practice—sometimes one taking the cloak of the 
other."9? 

As Americans perceived an increasing postwar threat from Russia and аз. 
the threat of Germany subsided and, indeed, the United States began to court 
that country as an ally, many saw Communism as an even greater menace than 
fascism had been. Americans credited Soviet Communists with better "fifth- 
column" activities? In June 1945 the State Department informed the President 
that "a communist party was in fact a fifth column as much as any Bund group, 
except that the latter were crude and ineffective in comparison with Commu- 
nists."* Blinded by the analogy, American leaders could only perceive the civil 
war in Greece as a Hitler-like fifth-column intrusion by the Russians and not, 
as it was in reality, a struggle of Greeks against a British-supported monarchy 
with little interference by the Soviet Union.’ When appearing before Congress 
to ask for funds for the economic development of Latin America, Spruille Braden 
testified that Communists in that region were a greater peril than “Nazi colum- 
nists,” because the Communists infiltrated all political movements—even the 
conservative ones—but the Germans had been less able to integrate themselves 
into Latin American national life. Congressman Charles A. Eaton wrote in 
1947 that the Russian “fifth column in the United States is greater than Hitler’s 
fifth column ever was." And the former head of the Office of Strategic Services, 
General William J. Donovan, added in 1948 that “the Nazis exploited ‘the dis- 
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qualtfied and the traitors’ on a large scale; the Soviets have enlarged and per- 
fected that technique." 

.. Perhaps the most significant, and the most misleading, part of ag Nazi- 
Comrnunist analogy was that drawn between the prewar and wartime military 
actions of Germany and those of Russia in the postwar period. As Soviet armies 
marched into Eastern Europe on the heels of the defeated Wehrmacht, many 
Americans perceived it as immediate aggression rather than as wartime libera- 
tion. A clear example of this process was the early transposition of the American 
vocabulary applied to the Nazi domination of Europe. It was assumed, without 
understanding the Soviet security concerns or its national interest, that Russia 
was simply replacing Germany as the disrupter of peace in Europe. The term 
“satellite,” first applied to German domination of Rumania and Hungary, was 
easily transferred to Russian hegemony in postwar Eastern Europe? Winston 
Churchill, who helped popularize the notion in America, lumped Germany 
and Russia together as similar aggressors, and Max Eastman and the Russian 
émigré Ely Culbertson both condemned Russia for employing the German 
practice of disregarding treaties and adopting satellite states. Н. V. Kaltenborn, 
shortly after Churchill's famous iron curtain speech in 1946, bluntly labeled the 
Soviet Union “a ruthless, totalitarian power which is seeking domination in 
both Europe and Asia,” and he warned his radio listeners to “Remember 
Munich!”*? George V. Allen of the State Department stated in 1949 that both 
Russia and Germany were responsible for the collapse of the League of Nations. 
* Aggression, if it comes, will destroy the United Nations as surely as it destroyed 
the League. And іл totalitarianism, of either the right or the left, lie the seeds 


of aggressive action.” 
| 
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It was thus the view of many leading Americans that Russia, like Germany 
before, was going to sweep over Europe in a massive military attack. Lewis Н. 
Brown argued that Russia “is the dread of every family in Western Europe 
every night when they go to bed.”® Such sentiment encouraged the formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and other regional alliances. J. How- 
ard McGrath anticipated the arguments in 1947 when he told the Senate: 
“Today it is Trieste, Korea, and Manchuria, tomorrow it is the British Empire. 
The next day it is South America. And then—who is so blind as to fail to see 
the next step?" 9* In 1948 Secretary of State George C. Marshall recalled his pre- 
war experience of watching “the Nazi government take control of one country 
after another until finally Poland was invaded in a direct military operation." 
His words clearly suggested the parallel with postwar Russia.™ 

George F. Kennan, the State Department expert on the Soviet Union in 
Moscow and Washington considered by most observers as the architect of the 
containment policy, attempted in 1956 to dispel a myth that he himself had 
helped create years earlier. “The image of a Stalinist Russia,” he argued, "poised 
and yearning to attack the West, and deterred only by our possession of atomic 
weapons, was largely a creation of the Western imagination.”*® Kennan has 
claimed that the containment doctrine he advocated in private and in his 
influential “X” article in the July 1947 issue of Foreign Affairs did not suggest 
forceful containment, the creation of a ring of military bases and alliances 
around Russia, or an identification of German aggression with Russian presence 
in Eastern Europe. Yet popularizers of the Nazi-Soviet analogy in official Wash- 
ington and elsewhere used Kennan, in part because of his own imprecision in 
1947, to argue their case that Russian “aggression” had to be halted or America 
would face another world war. Protesting what he considered to be the misuse of 
his ideas, Kennan could only conclude that “Washington’s reactions” had been 
“deeply subjective."9" 

“Munich” and “appeasement” returned as terms of humiliation and shame 
to haunt postwar negotiations with the Soviet Union. Responding to Roosevelt’s 
agreement at Yalta to allow the Soviet Union three votes in the United Nations 
General Assembly, Senator Arthur Vandenberg indicated that among the 
members of the American delegation to the San Francisco United Nations 
meeting “there is a general disposition to stop this Stalin appeasement. It has to 
stop sometime. Every surrender makes it more difficult.”** In defending the 
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Truman Doctrine іп 1947, Vandenberg remarked that "I think the adventure 
is worth trying as an alternative to another ‘Munich’ and perhaps to another 
war. . . "9? To the suggestion made at a cabinet meeting in September 1945 that 
the United States eliminate its monopoly of atomic bombs and nuclear informa- 
tion in the interests of peace, Secretary Forrestal replied that "it seems doubtful 
that we should endeavor to buy their understanding and sympathy. We tried 
that once with Hitler. There are no returns on appeasement.” Barron's chastised 
Henry Wallace in 1946 for his advocacy of disarmament in atomic weapons 
through an agreement with Russia and wrote that he had an “appeaser’s dream.""? 
In 1950 General Douglas MacArthur considered the policy of containing rather 
than unleashing Chiang Kai-shek to be “appeasement,” and he chastised those in 
the administration who would not escalate the Korean War, for they were 
adhering to "the concept of appeasement, the concept that when you use force, 
you can limit the force.” Adlai Stevenson, in the 1952 presidential campaign, 
argued that a withdrawal of American troops to allow "Asians to fight Asians 
... would risk a Munich in the Far East, with the possibility of a third world 
war not far behind.""? Since the cry of appeasement was pervasive in the Ameri- 
can mind, diplomats may have been less willing to bargain and more willing 
to adopt uncompromising positions vis-à-vis the Soviet Union. Indeed, for some, 
diplomacy and appeasement were probably nearly identical in meaning, and 
diplomacy with totalitarian states meant concession to principle. This national 
stance was suggested by President Truman in his Navy Day speech of October 
1945 when he stated that "we shall firmly adhere to what we believe to be 
right; and we shall not give our approval to any compromise with evil.” 
Such an attitude had a paralyzing effect on international give and take and 
certainly impeded the accommodation of international differences. 

The publication by the State Department on January 21, 1948, of captured 
German documents concerning the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 fed the notion that 
Russia was aggressive, deceitful, and opportunistic, and that consequently the 
United States must deal sternly from a position of power with the Communist 
nation. Walter Lippmann thought that publication "the work of propagandists 
and not of scholars," but most commentators, as unaware in 1948 as they had 
been in 1938 of the intricacies of national interest and diplomacy, read the 
documents as the validation of the charge that the Nazis and the Russians had 
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been essentially one and the same in their aims of world conquest. Dordéthy 
Thompson was baffled that the American government had gone ahead with the 
United Nations Charter and the Nuremberg Trials “with the Russians sitting 
as prosecutors and judges against the very persons they had egged on to war and 
with whom they had plotted to divide the spoils."9 Ignoring the history of 
Russia's rebuffed efforts to form an anti-German coalition with the West in 
the 1930's—an ignorance reinforced by the selected published documents—the 
New York Times editorialized on the basis of the German documents alone 
that "the initiative toward the conspiracy did not come from the Nazis, but from 
Moscow, behind the backs of France.and Britain," and Bertram D. Hulen of 
the New York Times thought the documents proved that Soviet officials “would 
rather work with the Germans than with the West."'? Kaltenborn believed the 
publication of the documents in early 1948 was a maneuver by the Truman 
administration to scare Congress into passing Marshall Plan legislation,” but 
Secretary Marshall himself said the publication was routine and had in fact been 
postponed pending the results of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference of December 
1947 in order not to offend the Russians. With the failure of the meeting, the 
documents were released." More important than the question of the timing of 
publication is that of the significance of these diplomatic sources to the develop- 
ment of American thought on the cold war. The documents reinforced and 
reflected the American image of the Nazi-Soviet connection and strengthened 
the argument of those who believed that Russia had never shared Allied war 
goals, but rather embraced the German aims of world domination. 

An additional component of the Nazi-Soviet comparison was presented by 
commentators on international trade. Russia in the postwar world conducted 
foreign trade through the agency of the government, as had Germany before. 
Both, it was suggested, used trade for political purposes, and both imposed 
harsh commercial treaties on Eastern European countries.” Germany and Russia 
thus forced weaker nations to buy goods at exorbitant prices and to sell products 
to them at reduced rates. Trade, then, was another weapon in the aggressive 
arsenal of totalitarian states. Recalling American trade with Germany and Japan 
before the war, Kennan stated in 1945 that there was little to gain, and much to 
lose, from postwar American-Russian trade. By trading with postwar Russia, 
he reasoned, Americans might be “furthering the military industrialization of 
the Soviet Union” and “be creating military strength which might some day 
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be used to our disadvantage. . . .” His suggestion was clear that prewar Ameri- 
can trade with the Axis Powers had served to build up the enemy against the 
United States and that postwar Russian-American trade might replay such 
events?! This type of thinking again forced rigidity upon postwar American 
foreign policy because it assumed that the course of relations was already set and 
that the prewar decade provided an accurate map for the postwar era. 

Americans after the Second World War also blended their images of the 
German Führer and the Soviet Premier. Stalin was а new Hitler, demagogic, 
dictatorial, demanding personal loyalty, conniving to rule other peoples. The 
tough but friendly “Uncle Joe” of wartime propaganda became the paranoid 
tyrant of the cold war, aping Hitler. The president of the University of Notre 
Dame articulated the widely held assumption that Stalin was continuing Hitler’s 
viciousness.®? Iron Age concluded that “Stalin has succeeded to the mantle of 
Hitler as a menace to world peace." George Meany of the American Federation 
of Labor called Stalin “the Russian Hitler, and General Donovan believed 
that Stalin was in fact more ruthless and thorough than the FZhrer.** 

In 1949 Professor Leo Szilard of the University of Chicago wrote in the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists: “Soviet Russia is a dictatorship no less ruthless 
perhaps than was Hitler’s dictatorship in Germany. Does it follow that Russia 
will act as Hitler’s Germany acted?"55 Szilard did not think so, and his question 
emphasizes at once the major assumption and the major weakness of the Nazi- 
Communist analogy: that conflict with totalitarianism was inevitable after World 
War ЇЇ; that there was no room for accommodation with the Soviet Union 
because the Communist nation was inexorably driven by its ideology and its 
totalitarianism. It followed from such reasoning that the United States could 
have done nothing. to alleviate postwar tension. Such a notion, however, ignores 
the important years 1945-1946 when the possibilities for accommodation were 
far greater than later in the decade." The analogy itself obstructed accommoda- 
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tion: it did not allow for a sophisticated understanding of power relationships 
in Europe; it substituted emotion for intellect; and it particularly affected the 
American perception of reality. There were, without question, similarities 
between Nazi Germany and Communist Russia. But to. assume that the similar- 
ity was total, as did many leading Americans, was to miss the particular differences 
which perhaps left an opening for an early peaceful coexistence. What is more 
important for this discussion, however, is not that they were different, but that 
many Americans took the unhistorical and illogical view that Russia in the 
1940's would behave as Germany had in the previous decade. 

Of prominent American political figures in the early postwar era, a few men 
like Henry Wallace consistently refuted the analogy and asked simply how 
America could deal with the reality of Russian hegemony in Eastern Europe, 
a hegemony Wallace defined as defensive rather than aggressive or offensive. 
Wallace wrote to Truman in July 1946 that Russia had legitimate security needs 
in Europe. "We should be prepared," he asserted, "even at the expense of risking 
epithets of appeasement, to agree to reasonable Russian guarantees of security." 
The United States, in short, could not expect Russia to relinquish its national 
interest, any more than anyone would expect the British to ignore what they 
considered to be British national interest in Greece, or the United States to 
abandon Latin America. Professors Fred Neal and Frederick Schuman, among 
others, have suggested that, in fact, much Soviet foreign policy after the Second 
World War was defensive and cautious and that there is no imperative in the 
Communist ideology for military aggression? Neal points out that Ameri- 
cans have misread the Communist belief that capitalism will collapse as meaning 
Communist military conquest.of the world? Americans drew little distinc- 
tion between the German drive for European domination and the Soviet inter- 
est in revolution—between military attack and internal revolution?" The 
Marxian philosophy looked for social and economic improvement among dis- 
advantaged people, whereas, as Hans Buchheim has suggested, fascism was 
designed not to improve mankind, but rather to destroy that part it disliked.’ 
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Wolfgang Sauer recently wrote that “Neither V. I. Lenin nor Joseph Stalin 
wished to turn the clock back; they not merely wished to move ahead, but they 
wished to jump ahead. The Bolshevik revolution had many elements of a 
development revolution not unlike those now under way in the underdeveloped 
countries."?? The American failure to note distinctions between military fascism 
and revolutionary Marxism has contributed to a simplistic view of revolutionary 
and anticolonial movements in the post-World War II era and has led to the 
‘establishment of world-wide alliances and permanent military containment 
policies in Europe and Asia. As Professor Robert F. Smith has written, “This 
distorted use of historical analogy vastly oversimplifies not only the policies of 
Russia and China, but also the nationalistic reform movements around the 
world.”*8 | 

‘The Hitler-Stalin comparison has also been superficial and misleading. Sauer 
has written that “The social and political order of Bolshevism is relatively 
independent from the leadership. . . . Fascist regimes, by contrast, are almost 
identical with their leaders; no fascist regime has so far survived its leader.’ 
Kennan himself attempted to convince his readers in 1956 that Stalin’s intentions, 
though menacing in Western eyes, were “not to be confused with the reckless 
plans and military timetable of a Hitler.” Brutal and idiosyncratic as Stalin 
was, there is little evidence, as Kennan has indicated, to suggest that he was a 
madman bent on world conquest and subjugation. In his recent massive and 
penetrating study of Soviet foreign policy, Adam B. Ulam concludes that “Soviet 
leaders sensibly enough concentrated on the area deemed of direct importance 
to the Soviet Union: eastern and southeastern Europe. They avoided any appear- 
ance of a many-sided attack on the Old World’s positions that would increase 
American suspicions and countermeasures.” There was no Soviet “blueprint” 
for the postwar period.?? 

In short, the analogy taught that the enigma of Soviet Russia could be 
fathomed only by the application of the historical lesson learned in the 1930's. 
Indeed, as distinguished scholars have written in the postwar period, totalitarian 
systems have exhibited undeniable similarities.?" Yet it did not follow that Russia 
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210. The analogy also ignored the central role of racism and nation in fascism and class in Commu- 
nism. (William Ebenstein, Today’s Isms [ad ed., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958], 103.) 

93 Robert F. Smith, "American Foreign Relations, 1920-1942,” in Tosvards a New Past: Dissenting 
Essays in American History, ed. Barton J. Bernstein (New York, 1968), 255. 

94 Sauer, “National Socialism,” 419. 

95 Kennan, “Overdue Changes,” 28. 

96 Adam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-67 (New 
York, 1968), 457, 345; 

97 Sce. Arendt, Origins of Totalitarianism; Friedrich and Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorships and 
Autocracy; the authors in Totalitarianism, ed. Friedrich, who have been cited previously; Hugh Seton- 
Watson, Neither War Nor Peace: The Struggle for Power in the Postwar World (rev. cd., New York, 
1962), 225. Both in reflecting and influencing American thought these works have tended to empha- 
size the similarity between Nazi and Soviet totalitarianism. 
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and Stalin in the cold war would always act in a manner similar to Gerntany 
and Hitler or that Russia was set inexorably on the path of military aggression. 
Many Americans thought the conclusion did follow; they ultimately concluded 
that it was useless to negotiate or to compromise with the Russians and that it 
was quite necessary to adopt an inflexible, “get-tough” policy toward them. 

The American image of “Red Fascism” embraced emotion and simplism, 
and the compelling fictional creations and antiutopias of writers such as 
George Orwell, Aldous Huxley, and Arthur Koestler helped foster the crude 
and superficial analogy.** Orwell’s 1984, appearing at the time when American 
fears of totalitarianism had become obsessive, did much to shape American 
thought and opinion. For serious scholars and casual readers alike, the image 
of totalitarianism presented in 1984 has been a model, as unreal and probably 
as significant as that created by American leaders and the mass media from the 
war's end to the book's publication in America in 1949. So closely had the 
Nazi-Soviet image been woven into American thought that it proved difficult 
for many Americans to read the book without applying totalitarian stereotypes 
from the Nazi-Soviet analogy. A Life editorial, reprinted along with a con- 
densed version of the book in Reader's Digest, for example, found the book “so. 
good, indeed, so full of excitement and horror, that there is some danger that its 
message will be ignored." Clarifying the novel’s message, Life's editors un- 
hesitatingly identified the central and alarming figure of “Big Brother" as a 
"mating" of Hitler and Stalin and made it clear that Russia and Germany were 
to be substituted for the author's obvious use of London as the novel's setting, 
an interpretation perhaps more indicative of American perception than of 
Orwell’s own intentions.9? 

It was in Kennan's introspective mind, however, that the impact of the total 
analogy and total image was best understood and articulated. Well aware of 
the component parts of the analogy, many of which he believed with the 
majority of Americans, Kennan also recognized the additional dream-like quality 
that the Red-fascist image had taken on in the American mind: 


When I try to picture totalitarianism to myself as a general phenomenon, what comes 
into my mind most prominently is neither the Soviet picture nor the Nazi picture as 
I have known them in the flesh, but rather the fictional and symbolic images created 
by such people as Orwell or Kafka or Koestler or the early Soviet satirists. 'The purest 
expression of the phenomenon, in other words, seems to me to have been rendered not 
in its physical reality but in its power as a dream, or a nightmare. Not that it lacks 


98 George Orwell, 1984 (London, 1948); Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (New York, 1939); 
Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon (New York, 1941). Shulman (Beyond the Cold War, 46) mentions 
Orwell’s book as a possible model for the future of Soviet development. See also Friedrich and Brzezin- 
ski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 10, 91, 165. 

99 Reader's Digest, LV (Sept. 1949), 156. According to a dose student of Orwells work, Orwell 
was not indicting any one society; rather he was warning mankind “that in every modern society with- 
out exception there were tendencies which, allowed to develop unchecked, might bring us within a 
generation into a world where all the values of truth and justice, mercy and freedom, decency and 
equality .. . would be sacrificed to make way for a new world in which Utopia would emerge in its 
own gross “and terrifying caricature.” (George Woodcock, The Crystal Spirit [Boston, 1966], 59.) 
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the' physical reality, or that this reality is lacking in power; but it is precisely in the 
way it appears to people, in the impact it has on the subconscious, in the state of mind 
it creates in its victims, that totalitarianism reveals most deeply its meaning and na- 
ture. Here, then, we seem to have a phenomenon of which it can be said that it is both 
a reality and a bad dream, but that its deepest reality lies strangely enough in its man- 
ifestation аз a dream. , , 200 


This nightmare of “Кеа Fascism” terrified a generation of Americans and left 
its mark on the events of the cold war and its warriors. 


100 Kennan, “Totalitarianism in the Modern World,” 19-20. 
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Ом of the intriguing aspects of historical demography lies in its capacity to be 

a rigorous study of the most intimate facet of the existence and behavior of indi- 

viduals in the past. With the emergence of new methods in the last fifteen years, 

the potential value of research in that field has been considerably enhanced. 

Demographic research is, indeed, becoming an important requisite to our under- 


standing of past societies. 


In the mid-1950’s work in the demography of preindustrial societies was still 
centered on the estimation of trends of total population and of approximate 
measures of nuptiality, fertility, mortality, and, more rarely, mobility. Both types 
of exercise often led to unreliable conclusions, for they were based on the direct 
exploitation of unreliable documents. For example, the estimation of the pop- 
ulation of geographic units was based on poll tax returns, censuses of church 
communicants, and other incomplete enumerations to which constant "multi- 
pliers" were applied.! Vital rates were derived from totals of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials recorded in parish registers. The first type of source is the subject 
of two essays by Peter Laslett and W. A. Armstrong in An Introduction to Eng- 
lish Historical Demography; these show how listings of inhabitants and censuses 
have been or can be used for the study of the distribution of a population by 
status, class, or occupation for the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies? 

W- Mr. Mendels, a specialist in modern European economic history, studied under Jeffrey Williamson, 
Rondo Cameron, and Eric Lampard at the University of Wisconsin; he received his doctorate there in 
1969. He ts now assistant professor of history at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

1 Goran Ohlin, "No Safety in Numbers: Some Pitfalls of Historical Statistics," in Industrialization in 
Two Systems, ed. Henry Rosovsky (New York, 1966), 68-90; Т. Н. Hollingsworth, “The Importance 
of the Quality of the Data in Historical Demography,” Daedalus, XCVII (Spring 1968), 415-32. 


2 David E. C. Eversley et al, An Introduction to English Historical Demography: From the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century, сі. Е. А. Wrigley (New York, 1966), 160—208, 209-37. 
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.Parish registers were the principal source for the study of population before 
the introduction of modern civil registration systems. Their exploitation accord- 
‘ing to the “aggregative method” (the tabulation of annual events for entire vil- 
lages and the computation of approximate rates) allows the study of large 
areas over long periods of time? A useful guide to “The Exploitation of Anglican 
Parish Registers by Aggregative Analysis” is supplied by D. E. C. Eversley in 
English Historical Demography. The relative imprecision, however, of some of 
the measures that can be thus derived has encouraged demographers to search 
for superior methods. 

In 1956 Michel Fleury and Louis Henry published their first handbook on the 
exploitation of parish registers; it described the new method of reconstituting 
families on the basis of parish registers This method has been applied to the 
study of such areas as a Norman parish, villages in the region of Paris, and 
subsequently other villages in France, England, French Canada, Belgium, colonial 
Massachusetts, and Japan. At approximately the same time and following the 
same principles, historical demographers developed methods to exploit geneal- 
ogies for the study of the demography of certain well-defined groups or social 
classes." In 1965 Fleury and Henry published a new edition of the original hand- 
book; to this Louis Henry later added an entirely new Manuel de démographie 
historique® In English Historical Demography, E. A. Wrigley demonstrates the 
use of this method for English-speaking historians and in particular for users of 
English parish records. Like the works of Fleury and Henry, Wrigley's "Family 
Reconstitution,” which is the pivotal essay in English Historical Demography, 
presents an extremely detailed and concrete formula for all the steps involved in 
the use of parish registers for the reconstitution of family histories. 

The technique of reconstituting families entails gathering information on the 
demographic history of each family in a parish as collected from the parish reg- 
isters for one to three centuries. This information, which is found in chronolog- 
ical order and separately in the registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, is 
matched and assembled in family reconstitution forms, starting with the forma- 
tion of each new family, that is, beginning with a marriage. Once a number of 
families have thus been reconstituted, it becomes possible to check the accuracy 
of the information provided in any of the registers and to obtain information that 
is otherwise often missing (such as age at marriage or death, or age and occu- 
pation of parents at the time of the birth of a child) and data that are beyond the 
scope of parish registers. From the reconstituted families one can estimate the 


8 Sec the contributions gathered in Population in History, ed. David V. Glass and D. E. C. Eversley 
(London, 1965). 

4 Michel Fleury and Louis Henry, Des registres paroissiaux à l'histoire de la population (Paris, 1956). 

5 T. Н. Hollingsworth, “The Demography of the British Peerage,” Population Studies, ХУП (Suppl. 
1964), 3-108; Louis Henry, Anciennes familles genevotses: xvi-xx* siècle (Paris, 1956); and Sigismund 
Peller, "Births and Deaths among Europe's Ruling Families since 1500," in Population in History, ed. 
Glass and Eversley. 

9 Michel Fleury and Louis Henry, Nouveau manuel de dépouillement et d'exploitation de l'état civil 
ancien (Paris, 1965); Louis Henry, Manuel de démographie historique (Geneva, 1967). 
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average age at first marriage, age specific fertility, frequency of infecundity, 
average interval between marriage and first child and between successive child- 
births, age specific mortality, seasonal patterns of marriages and conceptions, and 
so forth. If the number of observations is sufficiently large, those observations can 
be broken down by generations or “cohorts,” thus enabling the historian to ob- 
serve and eventually to understand patterns of change. In short, modern demo- 
graphic science becomes relevant to the historian in so far as he can obtain an 
extremely detailed and accurate view of the real demographic processes of pre- 
industrial populations. 

This new method has, of course, revolutionized historical demography, but, 
unfortunately, it also has serious shortcomings. Good parish registers are not 
frequent, especially since they must cover long periods without interruption. The 
spelling of names was not strictly fixed in preindustrial Europe, and in certain 
areas the same surname occurred with high frequency, making the task of iden- 
tification of family members more difficult and leading to inaccuracies. The 
reconstitution of families is, furthermore, restricted to those who did not emi- 
grate from the territory covered by the parish registers under study. Since migrant 
families probably have different demographic characteristics, the selection of non- 
migrant families may result in bias. Finally, because this technique is time 
consuming, a single investigator may be limited to the study of one parish or a 
small number of parishes. As a consequence, he may be tempted to generalize 
from the results of such a narrow sample to the regional or even national level.” 

These pitfalls are discussed in English Historical Demography and Annales 
de démographie historique, 1967? In a stimulating article in the Annales for 
1967, Abel Chatelain discusses the problem of migration. This article can, 
unfortunately, only set the stage for further studies of migration; there was 
great mobility at the local and regional level in the preindustrial era, but there is 
little in the way of precise documentation or knowledge about it. The Annales 
also focuses attention on the use of electronic computers in the analysis of parish 
registers, which, according to some, could lead to more economical research. 

Generalizations based on the first parish monographs have been made on the 
regional and national levels, even though this is a hazardous enterprise. Louis 
Henry and the French National Institute for Demographic Studies, however, 
coordinated a large study of the population of France from 1670 to 1829. A 
stratified sample of rural parishes and towns was drawn, and the selected parishes 
were studied according to the family reconstitution and aggregative methods. 
Yves Blayo and L. Henry discuss this important project in the Annales for 1967. 

ТЕ, A. Wrigley estimates that with due allowance for differences among workers and materials 
they deal with, the study of the reconstitution of a single parish of a thousand inhabitants over three 
centuries takes about fifteen hundred hours. The aggregative method is approximately a hundred times 
mb ou Ж Wrigley, “Family Reconstitution,” in Introduction to English Historical Demog- 


8 Annales de démographie historique, 1967 (Etudes, chronique, bibliographie, documents) (Paris, 
1967). This is the fourth annual publication of the French Société de démographie historique. 
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The region of Brittany-Anjou is studied through twenty-one rural parishes that 
were selected in a sampling of one in a hundred parishes. This study represents, 
to my knowledge, the first application of the reconstitution method to a large area 
of a country. It should be noted, nonetheless, that studying a larger region in this 
manner does not solve the problem of migrations. While the universe from which 
the sample is drawn can be considered as closed to migrations, none of its constitu- 
ent parishes are; thus, it is still hazardous to draw conclusions about the universe 
itself from the experience of these sample villages. In respect to this problem, it 
might have been preferable to select contiguous villages rather than dispersed ones, 
since in- and out-migration become smaller (in relative terms) as the boundaries 
of an area expand., 

Even though the possible bias owing to the exclusion of migrants remains, 
this study takes an important step toward better knowledge of historical demog- 
raphy, in so far as the selected parishes can represent a regional pattern of parish 
demography. The: results of this study, however, are far too numerous to be 
summarized here. , 

An ambitious attempt to present a vast synthesis of acquired knowledge in 
demographic history is Histoire générale de la population mondiale? It covers 
not only the periods and areas for which its authors are specialists, but also 
extends from prehistory to the problems of present-day developing countries. 
'The third edition' of this book, which was first published in 1949, differs from 
the previous edition in that it contains several up-to-date revisions and new 
chapters by J. Dupaquier. Dupaquier ably summarizes the findings of the new 
methods of historical demography, in so far as they affect the preindustrial 
period? The Histoire générale does not, however, incorporate recent findings for 
the nineteenth century. In order, therefore, to present here a summary of recent 
work, it will be necessary to draw on literature that has not been used in the 
Histotre générale. 

There has been considerable change in our vision of the demographic history 
of Europe; these changes concern mainly the period with the most deficient 
records, that is, the “prestatistical age.” The invention of the new methods 
largely accounts for this change. According to the older views, the demography 
of the old regime was characterized by high birth and death rates, early mar- 
riages but frequent celibacy, annual conceptions, and an average of twelve chil- 


э Marcel К. Reinhard et al., Histoire générale de la population mondiale (3d rev. ed., Paris, 1968). 
For a more detailed review of Reinhard ez al. by this writer, see Journal of Economic History, XIX 
(June 1969), 387-88. Annales de démographie historique, 1967 also contains a summary by Mme. 
Pavla Horska of recent research by the late Ludmila Karnikova on the demography of the Czech lands 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, several smaller articles and summaries of theses, book re- 
views, and a large bibliographical section continuing that of the previous volumes. A few notes and 
documents are published in the back of the book, among which is a statistical series of vital events for 
the city of Paris, 1670-1821. 

10 See also Jacques Dupaquier "Sur la population française au xvn’ et au хуп siècle,” Revue 
historique, CCXXXIX (Mar.-Apr. 1968), 43-79, to appear in English in the forthcoming Essays in 
French Economic History,.cd. Rondo E. Cameron. 
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dren per completed family. This so-called natural pattern was seen as the сайзе 
of the slow population growth of the centuries preceding the demographic 
revolution, which is to say, the initial stage of the “demographic transition.” 

Recent work has focused on the fluctuations of births, deaths, and marriages. 
It has been shown that the last are most sensitive to economic inducements and 
deterrents, consisting, as far as has been demonstrated to date, mainly of the 
abundance and price of grain." John Hajnal has shown that the West Euro- 
pean marriage pattern in the period after the Middle Ages differed strikingly 
from the East European pattern of the same period as well as from that of the 
contemporary Western world: West Europeans' first marriages usually occurred 
at a generally later age, twenty-five to twenty-nine for men and twenty-three to 
twenty-six for women.” This evidence of postponement of marriage fits well 
with a picture of changes in age and frequency of marriage fluctuating in 
response to economic opportunities and hardships. Nor were these fluctuations 
and differentials restricted to nuptiality; fertility and mortality also presented 
both short- and long-run fluctuations. 

Short-run fluctuations in fertility and mortality have been observed and are 
explained by the now-classical mechanism of subsistence crises? Wrigley has 
shown, furthermore, that fertility and mortality in the parish of Colyton, Devon, 
varied not only in the short run, but could also vary according to long waves. 
Thus, the fertility of the married women from Colyton declined markedly be- 
tween about 1630 and 1750, and life expectancy at birth fell between 1630 and 
1700.14 These troughs were inscribed within long periods of higher fertility and 
lower mortality. Consequently, historical demographers now recognize that vol- 
untary population control was practiced in preindustrial Europe. Both coitus 
interruptus and induced abortion must have played a role, together with the 
postponement of marriages. Át the same time, breast-feeding and the practice 
of taking infants to nurses in the country may have led, through lower fertility 
and higher infant mortality, to reduce the rate of population growth. At this 
point, however, answers to these questions remain tentative.” 

In addition to the observed differences in demographic patterns through 
time, spatial differences are uncovered as research proceeds, Differences between 


11 See the contributions by Jean Meuvret and Pierre Goubert in Population in History, ed. Glass and 
Eversley; and Actes du Colloque International de Démographie Historique (Liège, 18-20 avril 1963), 
ed, Paul Harsin and Etienne Hélin (Paris, 1966). 

12 Population in History, ed. Glass and Eversley, 101-46. 

18 The sources are quoted in note 11, above. 

14E, A. Wrigley, "Family Limitation in Pre-Industrial England," Economic History Review, ad. 
Ser, XIX (Apr. 1966), 82-109, and “Mortality in Pre-Industrial England: The Example of Colyton, 
Devon, over Three Centuries,” in Historical Population Studies, 546-80. 

16 Paul Galliano, “La mortalité infantile (indigènes et nourrissons) dans la banlieue sud de Paris à 
la fin du xvm’ siècle (1774-1794),” in Annales de démographie historique, 1966 (Etudes, chronique, 
bibliographie, documents) (Paris, 1967), 139-77; André Armengaud, "Les nourrices du Morvan au 
xn’ siècle,” Etudes et chronique de démographie historique 1964 (Paris, 1965), 131-39; John Knodel 
and Étienne van de Walle, “Breast Feeding, Fertility and Infant Mortality: An Analysis of Some Early 
German Data,” Population Studies, ХХІ (Sept. 1967), 109-31. Ё 
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urban and rural patterns assumed a great importance during the urbanization 
that accompanied the Industrial Revolution. Urbanization contributed to the 
reduction of the national rates of natural increase through the higher death 
rates or lower birth rates of the cities, or both. Wrigley has eloquently shown the 
national implications of the process of rural absorption by the city of London 
before the nineteenth century. Differences have also been made evident among 
the regions of Europe. Thus, Ansley Coale and his associates at Princeton Uni- 
versity are undertaking a large project aimed at the study of the declining fer- 
tility of nineteenth-century Europe on the basis of statistics available from the 
smaller administrative units, such as départements, provinces, or counties. They 
have been decomposing the falling birth rate into nuptiality and marital fertility 
by standardizing the experience of the various provinces on that of the Hutterite 
population, known to have one of the highest attainable human fertility rates and 
thus to fit the experience of a “natural” pattern. They are, in effect, comparing 
the actual fertility and nuptiality experience of each European province with a 
hypothetical population of the same age distribution but a Hutterite age-specific 
fertility or nuptiality schedule." Thus, the initial working hypothesis of this 
entire project was that before the nineteenth-century decline in European fertil- 
ity, a pattern of uncontrolled fertility prevailed. One of the initial findings of the 
team, however, is the wide variety in the initial level of fertility and nuptiality in 
Europe at the inception of the great decline in fertility.” 

French historical demographers have strenuously looked for the point at 
which fertility began to decline in France. While the villages in the region of 
Paris appear to have experienced a decline as early as 1760, Crulai in Normandy 
and Sainghin in French Flanders do not show a decline until a later date.’ 
More recently, however, some of Pierre Goubert’s students have found that the 
fertility of villages in the interior of Brittany increased in the later decades of the 
eighteenth century, while it was initially higher than elsewhere in France?? In 
view of what is generally believed of France’s unique early decline in national 
fertility, this result is rather striking. There is, unfortunately, no reference in this 

16 E, А, Wrigley, “A Simple Model of London's Importance in Changing English Society and Econ- 
omy 1650-1750,” Past and Present (No. 37, 1967), 44-70. 

17 Ansley J. Coale, “Factors Associated with the Development of Low Fertility: An Historic Sum- 
mary," in United Nations, Proceedings of the World Population Conference (4 vols., New York, 1966— 
67), II, 205-09, and ""The Decline of Fertility in Europe from the French Revolution to World War II," 
in Fertility and Family Planning, ed. S. J. Behrman et a]. (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1969), 3-19; see also 
Étienne van de Walle, "Marriage and Marital Fertility," Dedalus, XCVII (Spring 1968), 486—501; Paul 
Demeny, “Early Fertility Decline in Austria-Hungary: A Lesson in Demographic Transition," ibid., 
502-22; Massimo Livi-Bacci, “Fertility and Population Growth in Spain in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries,” ibid., 523-35; and John Knodel, "Law, Marriage and Illegitimacy in Nineteenth- 
Century Germany,” Population Studies, XX (Mar. 1967), 279-04. 

18 Coale, “Decline of Fertility.” 

19 Jean Ganiage, Trois villages de l'lle-de-France (Paris, 1963); Étienne Gautier and Louis Henry, 
La population de Crulai, paroisse normande (Paris, 1958); Raymond Deniel and Louis Henry, "La 
population d'un village du nord de la France: Sainghin-en-Mélantois, de 1665 à 1851," Population, XX 
(July-Aug. 1965), 563-602. 


20 Pierre Goubert, “Legitimate Fecundity and Infant Mortality in France During the Eighteenth 
‘Century: A Comparison," Dedalus, XCVII (Spring 1968), 593-603. 
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article to the socioeconomic structure underlying such a fascinating demographic 
contrast. Brittany was one of the poorer regions of France and suffered from 
population pressure. Population density was higher than average, and soil fer- 
ülity was lower; thus, the peasants, living on minute plots of land, were bound 
to turn to spinning and weaving of linen in their cottages to supplement their 
sustenance, if the opportunity was offered to them. In this respect Brittany had 
much in common with the peasants of Maine, Flanders, Ireland, Scotland, the 
eastern. Netherlands, Westphalia, and other regions of Europe. Phyllis Deane, 
W. A. Cole, and J. D. Chambers have already shown that an industrialization of 
this type, which could be called protoindustrialization, produced early marriages 
and high fertility.*! Thus, there is little doubt that population growth was both 
stimulating for and stimulated by protoindustrialization. The exact mechanism 
by which this interaction actually operated—for it is agreed that there is a 
mechanism—is not well understood. Further research on strategically chosen 
areas should help to disentangle the nexus of such interactions, for there is a 
strong suggestion that a “national” demographic history is nonexistent. The con- 
trasts among “national” histories of birth and death rates must be sought in the 
differences in geographic-economic regions composing various countries and in 
the convergence and divergence of regional rates.” 

In other words, national demographic histories that were once believed to be 
unique, such as that of France, should rather be considered as the result of the 
occurrence of a unique structure whose components, nevertheless, have typical 
demographic characteristics, given their socioeconomic structure. Similarly, the low 
proportion of people married at the end of the nineteenth century in Ireland 
should not be treated as an exception; rather, it should be kept in mind that 
northwestern Scotland as well as some areas of Wales had similarly low rates.” 
In fact, recent studies of Irish demography cast strong doubt on some formerly 
well-accepted views. 


The potato's róle in Irish history is thus a passive rather than an active one,... At all 
events, once we have ruled out changing diet and marriage patterns as primary causes 
of the population growth, then the causes of that growth in Ireland need be no dif- 
ferent from those which operated at the same time in other countries in north and 
west Europe, and which have still to be satisfactorily explained. 


21 Phyllis Deane and W. A. Cole, British Economic Growth, 1688-1959 (Cambridge, Eng., 1962), 
Chap. ш; Jonathan D. Chambers, “The Vale of Trent 1670-1800," Economic History Review (Suppl., 
No. 3, 1957); sce also Rudolf Braun, Industrialisterung und Volksleben (Zurich, 1960); and Bernhard 
H. Slicher van Bath, Een Samenleving onder spanning (Assen, 1957). 

32]), E. C. Eversley, "Population History and Local History," in Introduction to English Historical 
Demography, ed. Wrigley, “Population, Economy and Society," in Population in History, ed. Glass and 
Eversley, and “Mortality in Britain in the Eighteenth Century: Problems and Prospects,” in Actes du 
Colloque International, ed. Harsin and Hélin. 

23 Coale, "Decline of Fertility," 13. 

241. M. Cullen, "Irish History without the Potato," Past and Present (No. 40, 1968), 82; see also 
Michael Drake, "Marriage and Population Growth in Ireland, 1750-1845," Economic History Review, 
ad Ser, XVI (Dec. 1963), 301-13; cf. К. Н. Connell, “Land and Population in Ireland 1780-1845,” 
Population in History, ed. Glass and Eversley; William L. Langer, "Europe's Initial Population Explo- 
sion,” American Historical Review, LXIX (Oct. 1963), 1-17; and Joseph Lee, “Marriage and Population 
in Pre-Famine Ireland,” Economic History Review, ad Ser., XXI (Aug. 1968), 283-95. 
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„Indeed, the demographic-economic structure of Ireland much resembles that 
of Brittany or Flanders, where an impoverished population was able to survive 
in the eighteenth century because of a widespread cottage industry that produced 
textiles for rich and poor in urban Europe as well as in the Spanish American 
colonies. Thus, in 1841, 30 per cent of the total working population in Ireland 
was employed in “industry,” most of which was protoindustry?* Contrary to the 
cases of Lancashire, the Midlands, or Alsace, the protoindustry of Brittany, 
Ireland, and Flanders failed to convert itself into modern urban industry. As a 
consequence the population of these three regions, which had become dependent 
on the cottage industry, underwent serious hardships. In Ireland and elsewhere 
1846 was by no means simply the result of the potato crisis. The shortage as- 
suraed tragic consequences because the populations had already been impover- 
ished by the decadence of the old cottage industries. Р. Razzell has argued this 
case for Ireland. For him, however, the growth of population was itself pro- 
moted primarily by smallpox inoculation. “Inoculation against smallpox could 
theoretically explain the whole of the increase in population and, until other 
explanations are convincingly documented, it is an explanation which must stand 
as the best one available.”?” 

Razzell has thus continued the controversy begun in Talbot Griffith's Popu- 
lation Problems in the Age of Malthus 2 This classic work showed that the death 
rate began to decline before the birth rate in eighteenth-century England; the 
book provoked both the emergence of a demographic transition “theory” and 
criticism aimed at its empirical foundations by T. H. Marshall, H. J. Habakkuk, 
Thomas McKeown and К. J. Brown, John Т. Krause, and William Petersen.” 
The controversy has generated much useful thinking and research. The initial 
question, however, will probably never be answered. As the results of more 
research appear, it will be increasingly difficult to speak of national patterns and 
differences. 

This brief look at historical demography shows the impetus and vitality evi- 
denced in past years in the emergence of new methods, new research mono- 
graphs, and new conclusions. These developments have led, as has been pointed 
out, to the revision of some accepted views; they have also pointed out new 
fields of exploration and raised new questions. The nature of the relationships 
between demographic and other aspects of social behavior in the past, a subject 
on which some historical demographers have focused in recent studies, remains 

45 T. W. Freeman, Pre-Famine Ireland (Manchester, Eng., 1957), 767. 

26р. E. Razzell, "Population Growth and Economic Change in Eighteenth- and Early Nineteenth- 
Century England and Ireland,” in Land, Labour and Population in the Industrial Revolution: Essays 
Presented to ]. D. Chambers, ed. Eric L. Jones and С. E. Mingay (London, 1967), 26o-81. 

27 Id., “Population Change in Eighteenth-Century England: A Reinterpretation," Economic History 
Review, 2d Ser., ХУШ (Aug. 1965), 331. 

28 G, Talbot Griffith, Population Problems in the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, Eng., 1926). 

29 See Population in History, ed. Glass and Eversley; John T. Krause, “Some Aspects of Population 


Change, 1690-1790,” in Land, Labour and Population, 187-205; William Petersen, “The Demographic 
Transition in the Netherlands,” American Sociological Review, XXV (June 1960), 334-47. 
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to a large degree hypothetical. If historical demography could illuminate this 
problem, it would no doubt benefit all disciplines engaged in the study of social 
functioning and change in the past as well as the present.?? 

39 Several important articles and books have appeared since the present manuscript was submitted, 
In particular, see Michael Drake, Population and Society in Norway, 1735-1865 (Cambridge, Eng., 


1969); T. H. Hollingsworth, Historical Demography (Ithaca, N. Y., 1969); and E. A. Wrigley, Popu- 
lation and History (London, 1969). 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume 

^. XXXIV, 1965, including some publications of previous years. Edited with the con- 
tribution of the national committees by Michel François and Nicolas Tolu for the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. [Published with the 
assistance of UNESCO and under the patronage of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1968. Pp. 
ХХҮШ, 502.) 


Tuts latest volume of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences contains 
contributions from thirty-five nations, the Vatican, and five international organizations. 
W. Stull Holt, formerly managing editor of the American Historical Review, and 
Thomas T. Helde, professor of history at Georgetown University, served on behalf of 
the American Historical Association as members of the committee representing the 
United States. The new volume contains 8,314 numbered entries, including both articles 
and books, and in some instances several entries are lumped together under one num- 
ber. Brief annotations often accompany entries when titles are not self-explanatory. For 
books, occasionally a book review is cited. 

The table of contents is in German in this volume, but the arrangement is the same 
as that consistently employed in recent years. An introductory section is devoted to gen- 
eral historical bibliographies. The regular sequence of entries begins with Chapter A, 
on auxiliary sciences, and Chapter B, on handbooks and general surveys. Chapter C is 
concerned with prehistory. From that point through Chapter O, the pattern is roughly 
chronological, with five chapters devoted to modern history since the Middle Ages and 
divided on a topical basis. Chapter P concentrates on international relations; Chapter 
R is allocated to Asia. The final three chapters revert chronologically to Africa, America, 
and Oceania, respectively, from primitive times to colonization. 

No other bibliographical tool in the discipline of history is comparable to this pub- 
lication. It attempts the impossible, as bibliographies of large segments of history in- 
escapably do. It cannot and does not pretend to be a complete listing of books and arti- 
cles in the subject fields upon which it touches, Yet it has undeniable value. It serves 
the scholar looking for something outside of his own field, and it assists the librarian in 
helping the layman. It provokes interest by references to items such as a French re- 
view of Samuel E. Morison's The Oxford History of the American People, a Russian 
article on the antislavery movement in the United States, or a German study of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the freeing of the slaves. American historians are still to a large ex- 
tent unaccustomed to taking foreign studies of the United States seriously, just as 
foreign scholars have until relatively recently been unable to view this country as 
worthy of serious historical study. But programs, centers, and journals on American 
studies are now emerging all over the world, and increasing numbers of foreign schol- 
ars are coming to the United States to examine our repositories of sources, 
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Historians in America can find comfort in the continuation of this series, as in the 
success of publications such as the American Bibliographical Center’s Historical Ab- 
stracts and America: History and Life and in the announced revision of the Harvard 
Guide to American History. Yet other signs, such as the perilous status of Writings 
on American History, which is destined to be discontinued unless new plans are de- 
veloped for supporting it, reveal an indifference on the part of the American historical 
profession to bibliographical tools. The International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences serves a valid purpose if it does no more than point to the mushrooming of 
historical Literature, the growing desire of scholars in many nations to examine the 
history of other nations from the original sources, and the mounting need to develop 
an international scheme of bibliographical control. 


Library of Congress Orivz& Н. Оз», Ja. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF POWER: HISTORICAL ESSAYS IN HONOR ОЕ 
HAJO HOLBORN. Edited by Leonard Krieger and Fritz Stern. (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1967. Pp. xiv, 464. $6.95.) 


Tus Festschrift honoring the late Sterling Professor of History at Yale is an outstand- 
ing example of the genre. Edited by Leonard Krieger of Chicago and Fritz Stern of 
Columbia, it comprises twenty-four essays by friends as well as by former students 
of Hajo Holborn. Among the authors are several of the most eminent scholars in the 
field of European and specifically of German history. Several of the contributions are of 
a theoretical character, but for the most part they deal with specific historical person- 
ages or situations, ranging in time from the Renaissance to the mid-twentieth century. 

Festschriften commonly suffer from lack of unity, reflecting as they do the diversity 
of interest of a scholar’s former students rather than any of his own major concerns. 
In the effort to avoid the compilation of a miscellany the editors decided to focus the 
various contributions on the problem of power and the responsible use of power, a prob- 
lem of overriding importance in the present as in the past. As Professors Krieger and 
Stern remark in their introduction, the nature and use of power was, if not the central 
theme of Holborn’s own work, at least a central theme. The concept of power remains 
elusive and bewildering, to be sure, yet it is inherent in every political situation and can 
be a force for good as well as for evil. One can hardly expect a collection of essays by 
many authors to produce any specific conclusions. The present volume does not add 
significantly to our understanding of the theory or practice of power but, with few ex- 
ceptions, the various essays deal directly or at least tangentially with one or another 
aspect of the problem and so serve to highlight its complexities. 

Among the contributions that focus on the central theme Hanna Gray’s discussion 
of the thought of Machiavelli stresses the fact that for the Florentines, politics and the 
struggle for power were the very essence of reality, that politics indeed was the art of 
securing and retaining power. Roland Bainton’s review of Erasmian thought is 
equally effective, especially in the distinctions drawn between the power of princes, the 
spiritual power, and the power of the written word. Dietrich Gerhard analyzes 
Richelieu’s domestic and foreign policies and stresses the subordination of both to the 
service of the state, while Andrew Lossky provides a stimulating review of Louis XIV’s 
conception of the royal power and its application to the interests of the state. Two of the 
liveliest and most illuminating papers are those by Gordon Craig on Schiller and the 
problems of power and by Henry Roberts on Lenin and power. Craig demonstrates 
the dramatist’s effort to fathom the depths of the problem, particularly in Wallensteins 
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Tog, which hinges on the illegitimate and arbitrary use of power. Roberts’ keen analy- 
sis cf Lenin’s role in the Bolshevik revolution and his use of power in the remaking of 
Russia is equally rewarding. 

Among the many other interesting papers included in the Holborn Festschrift 1 
shall comment only on those that seemed to me particularly valuable, Almost all of 
them deal with modern German history. Theodore Hamerow analyzes the controver- 
sial causes of the Revolution of 1848 and presents his own provocative conclusions. 
Otto Pflanze recalls the German conception of the Rechtsstaat and the emphasis on the 
need for responsible government. He contrasts Frederick the Great’s and Bismarck’s 
use of great power with the appalling immorality and abuse of power on the part of 
the Nazis. Fritz Stern writes understandingly of Bethmann-Hollweg, his almost ab- 
normal sense of responsibility and his aversion to the intrigues and maneuvers of Ger- 
man political life, Richard Hunt’s evaluation of Ebert as a man who had power thrust 
upon him and whose tendency was to use power conservatively seems altogether judi- 
cious. That the rather colorless president of the Weimar Republic had so deep a sense 
of political responsibility and was so ready to put the needs of the country above the 
interests of party had much to do with the salvation of Germany after the debacle of 
1918. 

Of more general interest are Peter Gay's analysis of Burckhardt's Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy, with its concern for the pros and cons of individualism, and Felix 
Gilbert's consideration of the political role of German professors as reflected in Mein- 
ecke's study of three generations of scholars. That such influential teachers and pub- 
licists as Gustav Schmoller and Max Weber were almost obsessed with the notion of 
world power had a significant bearing on the mentality and politics of Wilhelminian 
Germany. Mention must be made also of Arno Mayer's searching inquiry into the 
domestic causes of World War I, a subject long neglected and clearly of prime impor- 
tance not only with reference to the war but to the entire development of European 
society in the sequel. 

The reviewer of a Festschrift is apt to be left with a sense of inadequacy and frus- 
tration, especially if he is dealing with so distinguished a volume as the present. The 
contributions here are almost all significant as well as interesting or suggestive. They 
do honor indeed to'the breadth of interest, the conscientious scholarship, and the liberal 
humanitarianism of Hajo Holborn. One can only regret that, as in the case of all 
Festschriften, most of these fine contributions, since they will not be catalogued sepa- 
rately in libraries, will be soon lost from sight and will fail to have the impact they 
deserve. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts МУ/пллАм L. LANGER 


MODERNIZATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION: ESSAYS PRESENTED TO 
YOSHITAKA KOMATSU, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC HISTORY IN 
WASEDA UNIVERSITY, ON HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY, т APRIL, 1966. 
(Tokyo: Ichijo Shoten. 1968. Pp. xiv, 538.) 


Ix light of specialists’ near-obsession with the problem of modernization in Japan, in 
particular, it seems strange to be told that there was a period when Japanese scholars 
looked to Britain as the classical example of modernization. Immediately after World 
War Il, because of the loss of self-confidence resultant from Japan's unprecedented 
defeat, Japanese scholars regarded their nation as underdeveloped in comparison with 
the Western powets. They took even a “sadistic” view of their country, emphasizing 
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the "feudalistic" aspects of modern Japan while deploring its backwardness .and 
"warp." American history did not attract them because the United States had never 
experienced the "feudal age." As a result, the study of British history became very 
popular. 

In the 1950's, following the Korean conflict, the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme along with Japan's recovery. Japanese scholars began to view their country's 
history with “self-love,” comparing Japan with other countries in Asia rather than with 
Western powers. Under direct influence of the Reischauer line, they began the re- 
evaluation of feudal Japan, hewing rather more closely to the thesis of John W. Hall. 

In his article—the first in this collection and, if it were translated from the Japanese, 
potentially most useful to the non-specialist—Professor Takeomi Ochi of Kyoto 
University deplores the tendency of Japanese studies to be susceptible to outside in- 
fluences. He criticizes the rigidity of “Marxist” versus “Whig” interpretations, the 
dualism of “progressive” versus “reactionary,” “good” versus “evil,” and “light” versus 
“darkness.” He suggests the possibility of, and indeed the need for, a more flexible 
approach. 

As a matter of fact, the career of Professor Yoshitaka Komatsu, to whom this 
volume was dedicated, admirably illustrates the gradual shift of Japanese historians’ 
interests. Born on April 2, 1906 in Tokyo, Komatsu was graduated from Waseda Uni- 
versity in 1928. In 1934 he was appointed lecturer there. In 1937-38 he attended the 
London School of Economics and then returned to Japan to become a professor at 
Waseda in 1942. In 1959 he served as a delegate of the Japan Science Council to the 
annual conference of the Economic History Society held in England. In 1964 he was 
visiting professor at the University of Melbourne. His books in Japanese have dealt 
with feudalism in medieval England and the British agrarian and industrial revolutions. 
He has contributed articles in English on Japanese local and economic history to inter- 
national journals. 

Many of the book’s essays, too, are indicative of the direction demanded by Ochi in 
his topic essay, “А Consideration of the Problem of ‘Modernization.’ " Specialists on the 
Bakumatsu and early Meiji periods are represented by Yoshinaga Irimajiri and Kazuma 
Hattori. The latter describes, in Japanese, the paternalistic attitude of the Meiji 
government toward the entrepreneur and the role played by European capital in Ja- 
pan’s industrialization. The article by Takao Shimazaki, also in Japanese, on Giichi 
Wakayama (1840-1891) clearly makes the point that this early economist was a product 
of both indigenous and alien influences. From the Tokugawa tradition came the 
doctrine of “governing society and saving the people”; from Western ideas, his ad- 
vocacy of protectionism. 

In an English-language essay, “Economic Growth: Myth or Reality,” William and 
Helga Woodruff describe diffusion of technology in the century from 1860 to 1960 in 
terms of intercontinental, rather than international, economic relations. They also deny 
the commonly held belief among Japanese scholars that “economic theory is central to 
economic life,” asserting that economic growth or decline takes place "independently 
of theoretical notions.” 

In another essay, “Economic Development and English Politics in the Nineteenth 
Century,” also in English, H. J. Habakkuk provides data from English history on 
economic development as an independent factor. As the first country to industrialize, 
England steadily adapted traditional political institutions to changes in social structure, 
not without strain but without a revolutionary break. 

America as a second-round modernizer, carrying innovation and technology to 
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higher levels, is the subject of two essays in Japanese: Masaji Arai, “ ‘American 
Invasion’ and British Industry,” and Kin'ichiro Toba, “Mass Production and Mass 
Marketing as an American System.” 

Tomiju Masuda, who also wrote the preface in Japanese, contributes an essay “On 
the Causes of Retardation of Capitalism in Russia.” This is in fact a synthesis of 
Abramov’s views published in 1941. 

Takashi Kotono chooses the “equitable society” of Australia contrasted with 
Victorian England to illustrate—in “Modernization of Australia and the Migrant 
Labourer,” written in Japanese—the fact that a democratic political framework may 
come before, and economic development, after. 

Other essays range widely: the economic status of medieval European villages 
(M. M. Postan); the Saxon village (Toru Kurosu); population, agriculture, and 
villages in Germany. (Naoji Nozaki), in England (Heiichiro Matsumura), and in 
medieval Spain (Yoshiyuki Kondo). Detailed studies of functions concern local com- 
merce in early Meiji Japan (Ken'ichiro Shoda) and, with regard to England, machine 
export (Akihiko Yoshioka); the entrepreneur, James Nasmyth (Sakae Tsunoyama); 
industrialization (Kunihiro Watanabe); agriculture (John Hyun Kim); “high farm- 
ing” (Shigeaki Shiina); and enclosures (Shin’ichi Yonekawa). A postscript is added by 
Kiichiro Nakagawa. : 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick ArpaTH W. Вовкѕ 


KRATKAIA VSEMIRNAIA ISTORIIA [Concise World History]. In two volumes. 
Edited by 4. Z. Manfred. (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1966; 1967. Pp. 591; 
508.) 


NiNErEEN Soviet historians, among them such distinguished scholars as Academicians 
M. V. Nechkina, S. D. Skazkin, and A. A. Guber, Drs. A. Z. Manfred, M. S. 
Alperovich, and А. N. Kheifets, have collaborated in the preparation of this Concise 
World History for popular consumption at home and abroad. The preface claims that 
the volumes will "explain conditions which have determined the development of human 
society, conditions which mark the path of historical progress, causes which explain the 
glorious development and the swift decline of former states." It also promises to ex- 
plain why the "total victory of communism is inevitable." 

The contents of Volume I discuss human history from primeval times to the 
October Revolution of 1917. Divided into periods on ancient, medieval, and modern 
history, half the volume concentrates on the last epoch mentioned. The Marxist 
dialectic pervades the volume in chapters such as "The Origins of Feudal Relations in 
Asia"; "Struggles of Peoples of Eastern and Central Europe, China, Central Asia, and 
the Caucasus with Foreign Invaders in the Eighteenth Century"; “The Rise of Capital- 
ist Relations in Western Europe.” Chapters on the modern period examine “The De- 
velopment of Capitalism in Europe and America"; "The Rise of the Labor Movement 
and the Origins of Scientific Communism”; “Popular Revolutionary Movements in 
Asia"; “The Capitalist World at the End of the Nineteenth Century”; “Imperialism 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism”; “The Shift of the Center of the World Revolutionary 
Movement to Russia and the Awakening of Asia.” The litany of Marxist Soviet his- 
torical analyses is further evident in Volume П. Chapter titles include “The Great 
October Socialist Revolution: Start of a New Era in the History of Man”; “The Con- 
struction of Socialism in the USSR”; “The National Liberation Movement of the 
Peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the Period Between the Two World 
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Wars”; "World War II: The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet People"; “The Soviet 
Union after World War П and the Building of .Communism in the USSR”; "The 
World Socialist Systems"; "The Struggle of the Forces of War and Peace.” Of 574 
pages of text in Volume I, 131 deal with problems of Russian history. Of 477 pages of 
text in Volume II, 160 are related specifically to the history of the Soviet Union. 

Disscussions of the contemporary world are typified by the Soviet assessment of 
Latin American problems, which are described as emanating from the anti-imperialist 
struggle against the United States. Comments on Mexican history, for example, in- 
corporate in narrative form praise of the Cardenas administration; the growth of the 
working class population and the simultaneous expansion of private capitalism; the 
growth of state capitalism and the overwhelming influence of North American capital 
investments in the Mexican economy. Agrarian reform is considered inadequate, and 
statistics are employed to explain how fewer than ten thousand landowners in Mexico 
control eighty million hectares of land, while at the same time, 2.5 million Mexican 
peasants and farm laborers live landless. 

A sense of mid-nineteenth-century optimism and a rationalist faith in social im- 
provement permeate the text. Claims of scientific accuracy and the use of the latest 
materials available to Soviet and foreign scholars are not reassuring in a work that 
remains devoid of footnotes, contains no bibliography, and is distinguished by a single- 
minded application of the narrowest principles of Marxism-Leninism. In effect, errors 
of omission abound, and the heavy emphasis on Russian history at the expense of 
other subjects is all too plain. 

The volumes are a classic example of simplistic party-line pedantry, which abounds 
in Soviet work aimed at the mass reader. They are useful as a preliminary guide to the 
Marxist periodization of world history. 


University of Arizona J. Grecory Oswarp 


ESQUISSE D'UNE HISTOIRE DE L'IDÉE DE NATURE. By Robert Lenoble. 
[^L' Evolution de l'Humanité"] ([Paris:] Éditions Albin Michel. 1969. Pp. 446. 
9.50 fr.) 

THE CONCEPT OF THE SELF IN THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. By 
Jean A. Perkins. [Histoire des idées et critique littéraire, Volume XCIV.] (Geneva: 
Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. 162.) 


Wuen Abbé Robert Lenoble died in 1959, among the unfinished manuscripts of the 
great Mersenne scholar was an essay on the idea of nature in antiquity. Commissioned 
for the collection "L'Évolution de l'Humanité" it was intended to be part of а vaster 
work incorporating as well Lenoble's lectures given at the University of Montreal on 
the notion of nature from the Renaissance through the Enlightenment. Under the edi- 
torship of Father Joseph Beaude, the two manuscripts now are joined in the series for 
which they originally had been intended. 

What results is unfortunately a mismatch. In his essay Lenoble resolutely con- 
demns the survivals of Positivism in writings on the history of science. Despite Duhem 
(and ignoring both Burtt and Koyré) he considers most scholars to be unable to ap- 
preciate the fact that preseventeenth-century conceptions of nature, however invalid 
they may be by contemporary standards, possessed an interior rationality in that they 
were legitimate responses to psychological needs. The historian must comprehend with 
sympathy the “mécanismes de la conscience" behind the theories of nature of any given 
epoch. Of course, what Thomas Kuhn calls a historiographical revolution within the 
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past,decade has accomplished precisely this; and today Lenoble seems a bit like someone 
tilting at windmills. In his Montreal lectures, however, the sense of compassion that 
Lenoble feels for Aristotle, Pliny, and the ancient atomists does not necessarily extend 
to the philosophes and scientists of the Enlightenment. He squarely lays the blame for 
the spiritual crisis of our time at their feet. They broke the link between physics and 
metaphysics, and “Ja Nature est devenu l'objet de la science seule, c'est-à-dire, selon 
Pacception nouvelle du terme, des techniques. . . . [Man] se glorifie de se voir machine, 
sans prévoir les lendemains amers. Lui aussi est devenu objet de science, de tech- 
nique." The crematory ovens may well reflect, as Lenoble believes, the pyrrhic nature 
of the victory of the new Prometheus. As polemic, the Montreal lectures read as well as 
Burke. But they do not fit at all with Lenoble's earlier plea for sympathetic under- 
standing; and one wonders with bewilderment how he would have reconciled his 
methodological approach towards ancient conceptions of Nature with modern ones had 
he lived long enough to complete his “esquisse.” 

On the other hand, Professor Perkins analyzes the concept of the self during the 
French Enlightenment in a thoroughly dispassionate way. In her view, orthodox 
Catholic writers of the eighteenth century customarily continued to adhere to reason 
and absolute standards in describing and analyzing the self, while post-Lockean em- 
piricism offered the alternative approach in that it "reduced man to a series of sen- 
sations, each existing in isolation and producing a sense of personal identity through 
mechanical relationships." Finally, unable to accept the consequences of either ra- 
tionalist thought or empirical sensationalism, certain philosophes grappled with an 
organic methodology sufficiently different to meet the objections of the older schools. 

After introducing!the problems of terminology, Professor Perkins somewhat im- 
pressionistically outlines the background of both the rationalist and empirical inter- 
pretations. A long chapter treats the means by which thinkers such as Helvétius, 
Bonnet, Lelarge de Lignac, and Condillac attempted to know the self. Beneath the 
surface of their thought was a sense of inquiétude, and it is with Rousseau and 
Diderot (each treated in separate chapters) that a genuine break-through takes place; 
the first occurs in solitary investigations of the preconscious state, the second in a 
realization of the perpetually developing self dependent upon and contributing to the 
external world. Neither Rousseau nor Diderot resolved the problem satisfactorily, to 
be sure, but each opened up channels of exploration for the future. The very great 
merit of Professor Perkins' book lies in its illustration of this fact. 


University of Oregon RayMonp Bren 


LA INDEPENDENCIA DE LA AMERICA ESPANOLA Y LA DIPLOMACIA 
ALEMANA. Foreword by Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. Introduction, selection, and 
translation by Karl Wilhelm Kórner. [Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Instituto de 
Historia Argentina "Doctor Emilio Ravignani." Documento para la historia argen- 
tina, Number 41.] ([Buenos Aires:] Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de 
Filosofía y Letras. [1968.] Pp. 288.) 


Tx recent revival of European scholarly interest in Latin America makes the pub- 
lication of this study of special interest, with its focus on a period when events in 
Spanish America constituted one of the most important problems debated among 
European diplomats, 

In the turmoil and changes that rocked and transformed Europe in the period 
from the fall of the Bastille to the battle of Waterloo, the German states and Spanish 
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American colonies were linked in a strange relationship. While the latter were moying 
toward independence and a future of their own making, the German Empire was 
disintegrating into diverse parts with different interests and national directions in a 
Europe that preferred to keep them separate. While Austria concentrated its energies 
on maintaining peaceful legitimacy on the Continent, Prussia and the Hanseatic cities 
reached out to strengthen their overseas trade with Spanish America where Silesian 
textiles and hardwares had already found eager markets. 

Frustrated throughout two decades by the British policy, by Spain’s refusal to open 
its colonies to neutral trade, and by Metternich’s reluctance to disturb the status quo 
in the face of Ferdinand’s demands for aid in recovering the Spanish American colonies, 
the Germans succeeded in establishing direct trade only after Latin American in- 
dependence had been won, although German products had continued to reach the 
markets through other shipping. 

Centering his emphasis on Buenos Aires, always one of the most important ports 
for the German trade to South America, Dr. Korner has selected seventy-six docu- 
ments covering the period from 1806 to 1827, largely from German archives, trans- 
lated them into Spanish, arranged them chronologically, and accompanied them by a 
scholarly summary and evaluation of their contents. It is his purpose to supplement the 
earlier works by Iso Brante Schweide (Buenos Aires, 1932) and Manfred Kossok 
(Berlin, 1964) so as to bring the role of the German states into proper focus in the 
study of the diplomatic background of the period of Spanish American independence. 

This volume represents a creditable addition to the distinguished list of publica- 
tions by the institute directed by Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. The book not only will be 
useful to students in Latin American, European, and diplomatic history, but it also 
deserves attention from social scientists interested in fresh details and new insights 
into both German and Argentine life and society during this critical period in which 
the traditional merged with the new to form the patterns of the nineteenth century. 


University of Miami Ione S. Wricut 


QUEST FOR THE NEW MORAL WORLD: ROBERT OWEN AND THE 
OWENITES IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA. By J. Е. C. Harrison. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1969. Pp. xi, 392. $7.95.) 


J. F. C. Harrison promises to do more than elucidate the ideas of Robert Owen and 
recount his life, Historians such as Max Beer, G. D. H. Cole, and W. H. Armytage 
have already discussed Owen's ideas and placed them in the tradition of early so- 
cialist and utopian thought, while legions of biographers from George Holyoake, in 
1859, to Sir Alfred Davies, in 1948, have told the story of the young Welshman who 
made a fortune in textiles and spent it in a life of philanthropy and writing. Harrison 
promises no rehash of Owen's ideas, no retelling of his life. Instead he promises to 
apply the method of "comparative study" and “some techniques of intellectual history" 
so that the ideas of Owen and his followers can be seen in "some wider social, intel- 
lectual and psychological reference." The promise raises great expectations, only some 
of which are fulfilled. 

Take, for example, his use of the method of comparative study. Harrison certainly 
brings out nicely how the sectarian, evangelical, and radical nature of American re- 
ligion and society favored an Owenism that was more communitarian and egalitarian, 
while the hierarchic traditions of British society and the pressing abuses of the poor 
laws and factory labor favored an Owenism strongly paternalistic and philanthropic. 
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But,after this initial discussion, Harrison's use of the method of comparative study is 
more rudimentary. It is rather with the techniques of intellectual history that Har- 
rison makes his greatest gains. 

He is particularly illuminating in his discussion of that curious Owenite mixture 
of Enlightenment rationalism and millenarian fervor. Harrison argues that Owen and 
his followers secularized the deep religious feelings of the time, that they turned 
millennial hopes for the advent of a new Jerusalem into visions of a classless com- 
munity laid out in parallelograms, just as they turned religious hopes for the rebirth of 
man into the Enlightenment’s promise to remake man through education. In his dis- 
cussion of millennialism Harrison mentions the more theoretical analyses of that sub- 
ject by Sylvia Thrupp, Norman Cohen, and E. L. T'uveson. But it is not really ref- 
erence to those analyses that illumines Harrison’s discussion of millennialism so much 
as it is his concentration on such lesser Owenites as James Elisha Smith, John Finch, 
and James P. Greaves. Harrison’s use of the techniques of intellectual history is 
rather traditional, He is not a theoretician. But he is solid in his emphasis on the lesser 
figures who make up, intellectual history, and it is this emphasis that makes his study 
so valuable. Lesser thinkers live closer to the mundane and deal more intimately with 
those institutional, political, and social problems through which all social ideas filter. In 
treating these men with such penetration Harrison has moved toward a kind of 
rough-hewn sociology of ideas. 

But, alas, he has done so only partially. He too often falls back on retelling the 
often-told, troubled history of New Harmony or to reviewing the often-discussed 
ideas of Owen on religion, education, and free will. Harrison also, on rare occasions, 
relaxes his usual sure and careful judgment. It is doubtful that, as he claims, paternal- 
ism was expiring in the 1790’s. It is also doubtful that belief in Owen’s ideas was as 
extensive as he suggests. In measuring that extent Harrison cites the Weekly Dispatch 
and its circulation of 40,000 in the year 1840. He omits, however, to note that the 
Dispatch in 1840 explicitly denied that it was Owenite. The real Owenite journal, the 
New Moral World, had a circulation of only 2,000 in a country of sixteen million, and 
its readers did not sit in Parliament or on the bench. The Owenite movement is one 
of the most admirable expressions of man’s dream for a better world, but it was not, 
at the time, nearly as momentous as the outpouring of literature on it since then has 
suggested. | 


Dartmouth College Davi» Rozerts 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume XII, THE SHIFTING 
BALANCE OF WORLD FORCES, 1898-1945. Edited by С. L. Mowat. A sec- 
ond edition of Volume XII, THE ERA OF VIOLENCE. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1968, Pp. xxvii, 844. $10.50.) 


In his introduction to this revised edition of the twelfth volume of the New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, originally published in 1960 as The Era of Violence, 1898-1945 
(AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 994-95), Professor Mowat has rejected the earlier stress 
on violence and characterizes this period in terms of the new forces that made the 
world of 1945 so different from that of rgoo. Of these forces, the one that most im- 
presses him is the relative decline of European influence—a decline reflected both in 
the liberation of most non-European peoples from European rule. and in the shift of 
predominant military power from Europe to the United States and to a Soviet Union 
that is less of a European power than Russia used to be. Likewise stressed in this in- 
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terpretation are the demand for greater equality on the part of the underprivileged in 
all countries; a fundamental change in the style of everyday living as a result of 'tech- 
nological and industrial developments; and unprecedented advances in basic science 
which have transformed all aspects of human activity. 

This broad view of change in the first half of the twentieth century is reflected in 
the organization of the volume. The contributions of sixteen of the original collabo- 
rators have been retained and fifteen new authors have been added, with a significant 
increase in the size of the volume. Included among the new authors are Percival Spear 
on India, George Kennan on the Soviet Union, 1917-1939, Elizabeth Wiskemann on 
Central and Eastern Europe, Maurice Crouzet on Western Europe, and Sir Llewelyn 
Woodward on the diplomacy of the Second World War. 

The preparation of such a volume is in many ways a frustrating task, for it is 
supposed to be more than a textbook but cannot develop any subject at sufficient 
length to offer more than a brief summary of developments. In writing about the 
modern world in the first half of the twentieth century, what can one say about the 
development of philosophy in thirteen pages or about literature in thirty? In the case 
of literature, A. E. Dysen has solved the problem by limiting himself very largely to 
writing in English, but that is certainly not the best solution, There are no bibliog- 
raphies or maps, and one does not have much sense of a central interpretation. The 
general interpretation of the editor in his introductory chapter does not appear to have 
made a deep impression on the other contributors, and one does not have much sense 
of a common approach. At the same time the volume as a whole provides a useful in- 
troduction for the layman to this eventful period from an essentially British perspective, 
and many of the chapters are enlightening brief essays by distinguished scholars. 


Princeton University Cyri E. Brack 


KING LEOPOLD, ENGLAND, AND THE UPPER NILE, 1899-1909. By Rob- 
ert O. Collins. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1968. Pp. xvii, 346. 
$8.75.) 

CorriNs' latest offering is an analytical, fully researched study of King Leopold's 

megalomaniacal drive for a Nilotic Congolese empire, seen from the European point 

of view. (In the future, Collins will publish a second volume about the African re- 
actions to European rule.) While the book is set in Africa, and touches on African 
affairs, it is actually a study of European diplomatic history, or, better, of the strategy 

of empire. From the founding of the Congo Free State in 1885 until his death in 1909, 

Leopold II sought to obtain control over the Nile. He fought with legal claims and 

treaty rights "put forward with persuasive skill accentuated by daring expeditions in 

Africa and bold strokes of diplomacy in Europe." He almost succeeded, and his poli- 

cies, in the final analysis, were the most difficult with which Great Britain had to 

cope. The will of one man inevitably failed in face of the overwhelming strategic 
needs of the British Empire: "beyond the purely Egyptian interests in the Nile and 

British interests in Egypt, for twenty years Britain's Nile policy had been the core of 

an ever-widening imperial strategy in Africa, the Mediterranean, and the Middle Fast, 

so that regions geographically remote from the Upper Nile were relentlessly tied to 

Britain’s Nile policy and in turn enhanced its importance. The inhabitants of the 

Southern Sudan were but the pawns of an empire, and their interests were ignored for 

the sake of kings and queens and their checkerboard imperiums.” 

Notwithstanding the historical inevitability of the story, its scenario and its main 
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characters make for excellent and informative reading. Collins has written skillfully 
and well: although one knows the outcome, one is engrossed with the maneuvers 
and intrigues of Leopold and the ripostes and reactions of the British. Collins has 
made a contribution not only to the history of modern European imperialism, but 
also to the writing of good history. I look forward to the second volume of his 
study with interest and excitement. 


Michigan State University Навор С. Marcus 


| Ancient 


THE RISE OF THE DORIANS. By Ivor Gray Nixon. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1968. Рр, xix, 170. $6.95.) 


To learn what happened in Greece in the late second millennium в.с., we must rely 
on syntheses. Recently a number of syntheses have been published by archaeologists 
who on other occasions have been responsible for the intensive investigation of par- 
ticular sites or details of Aegean civilization. These, though they inevitably differ in 
detail, give the appearance of reliability, for we are assured that their authors not only 
know by close acquaintance some parts of the evidence, but exercise great care in 
treating what is beyond their experience. Here, however, is a synthesis made from 
some of these syntheses, and it gives the appearance rather of ingenuity than of re- 
liability. One striking ingenuity is the discovery of a single agent responsible for al- 
most all the great events we know or suspect happened in the Aegean in the thir- 
teenth and twelfth centuries. 

A resynthesizer must accept part of the ancient tradition, part of the work of 
several expert archaeologists, and part of the theorizing of other synthesizers. But he 
must also reject more than he accepts. He cannot, for lack of space, present his argu- 
ments for each item accepted, to say nothing of those items rejected. He must be con- 
tent with the single! argument that the final synthetic result seems to be a unified 
structure, incorporating many undoubted facts and generally accepted theories. Such 
a construction may well fascinate and stimulate the reader, but it cannot hide the 
author’s lack of acquaintance with accessible sources used by the original synthesizers, 
Otherwise, for example, he would know that the origin of the vivid phrase, which 
“seems to have crept into the history books,” about the “wild spring day” on which 
Knossos fell is to be found in the excavator’s vivid report of his own vivid experience. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Emmerr І. Bennett, Jr. 


OLYMPIA IN DER POLITIK DER GRIECHISCHEN STAATENWELT (VON 
776 BIS ZUM ENDE DES 5. JAHRHUNDERTS). By Augusta Hónle. (['Tub- 
ingen: Fotodruck Prazis Barbara v. Spangenberg KG.] 1968. Pp. ix, 212.) 


Tins careful study uses literary, epigraphic, and numismatic sources to trace Olym- 
pia’s role in the shifting politics of the Greek, Sicilian, and South Italian states and the 
political uses that athletes made of their Olympic victories. The story is traced chron- 
ologically within each geographic area. The early period is described in much detail; 
the fifth century account is quite cursory. Throughout, Olympia appears in the back- 
waters of Greek political and military life; its main influence was as a Panhellenic 
shrine. 


Hénle stresses that the Festival influence flourished best in the Panhellenic, aristo- 
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cratic societies and faded, or became crassly professional, in democratic states. . The 
Spartans, always pious participants, were regular victors only until the Lycurgan re- 
forms made the democratic agoge and ephors dominant over the aristocratic faction 
surrounding the kings. Elsewhere, aristocratic tyrants favored the Games. Greek and 
Sicilian princes seized power or glorified their reigns through the prestige of equestrian 
victories. The South Italian Greek nobles, however, influenced by Pythagorean ideals, 
trained a sound body to support a sound mind and won athletic rather than equestrian 
victories. In Athens, Cylon used his Olympic victory in aspiring to tyranny. Solon 
granted awards for victories in order to win the support of the nobles. Miltiades and 
Cimon continued the aristocratic commitment to the Games. Only Alcibiades capital- 
ized on his victories to play the demagogue. Because nobles were more united to their 
class than to their states, Festival participation reflected the sound Panhellenic senti- 
ments of the aristocrats. But, as the divisive local democracies won in the states and pro- 
fessionalism won in the Games, Olympia’s role as a Panhellenic center became inef- 
fectual, 

Hónle's aristocratic and Panhellenic leanings may be challenged, but she argues her 
case well. This doctoral dissertation is in the tradition of thorough German scholarship. 
The typescript, with handwritten Greek, is published in photo-offset. Its contents de- 
serve a better edition. 


Michigan State University ErzaNon С. Huzar 


THE ROMAN SOLDIER. By G. R. Watson. [Aspects of Greek and Roman Life.] 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. 256. $7.50.) 

SCHOLAE PALATINAE: THE PALACE GUARDS OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By R. I. Frank. [Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Volume XXIII.] ([Rome:] the Academy. 1969. Pp. 259. $6.50.) 


Books on ancient matters for the "general reader" continue to proliferate. That 
elusive creature is much pampered and cultivated. Few works with him in mind, 
however, have found their mark so successfully as Watson's The Roman Soldier. The 
author's concern is not with battles, tactics, or strategy, nor with the officer class and 
military organization. His subject is the enlisted man, the ordinary miles in the ranks, 
who has rarely occupied the attention of scholars or military historians. The topics 
covered are fresh and concrete: the conditions of recruitment, training and exercise, 
monetary allowances, decorations and punishment, promotions, expectations after dis- 
charge. Watson’s prose is lucid and direct, enlivened by well-chosen quotations from 
the varied sources—historians, legal texts, papyri, epigraphic documents. We gain 
intimate access to the ranker’s experience through items like the letter of recommenda- 
tion, the military oath, description of the weapons drill, and the guileless epistles af a 
soldier to his parents expressing relief at his escape from fatigue duty. 

The general reader is well-served. At the same time, this is a book at which no 
scholar will grimace or sneer. Watson avoids oversimplification. Where unsolved 
problems or scholarly disputes exist, he affords them intelligent summaries and offers 
his own conclusions, for example, on the customary loads borne by soldiers on the 
march, the rate of pay for various forces, and the legal position of marriage and 
cohabitation in the service, Judgments’ are balanced and sane. The notorious “auc- 
tioning of the empire” in 193 is placed in proper perspective by reference to the history 
of imperial donatives. Similarly, disciplinary punishments—the harshness of a Cor- 
bulo—was exceptional rather than habitual. The notes are remarkably full for a work 
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of this sort. There are ample references to the sources, relevant Latin texts are printed, 
scholarly discussions are reviewed, and the appendixes include a list, with brief de- 
scription, of 271 military documents. Watson’s achievement is enviable, It is a work 
which the scholar will find solid, the teacher usable, and the layman instructive and 
appealing. 

Professor Frank’s book belongs in a separate category. It is the product of a 
doctoral dissertation and, hence, more concentrated in subject matter: the guards of 
Roman rulers in the late imperial period. This is not, strictly speaking, military history, 
but administrative history, replete with technical terminology and nomenclature, 
which is not always satisfactorily sorted out. There is little of the flavor of immediacy 
that can be found in Watson's work. Frank writes within a well-established tradition 
that one associates with names like Bury, Stein, Otto Seeck, and A. H. M. Jones. 

Nonetheless, this is a marked cut above the average dissertation. Frank is not 
mired in the details of Rangordnung. His examination of the scholae palatinae shows 
a fine sensitivity to historical development, avoiding the pitfalls of assigning to earlier 
periods the structure of a later situation. The scholae are employed to illuminate 
larger questions such as the growing militarization and centralization of the imperial 
bureaucracy. In the process, Frank demonstrates that their functions went well beyond 
those of mere palace guards: they served on the staffs of marshals abroad, took over 
subordinate commands, exercised police duties, and performed administrative tasks 
such as supervision of the imperial post, arsenals, and conscription. (More controversial, 
and less persuasive, is his notion that they acted as spies and informers for the central 
government.) Frank also shows with clarity and conviction the role of these forces in 
the establishment of a military elite from the mid-fourth century Ар. In his hands an 
apparently marginal subject takes on important dimensions. This is an informed and 
informative contribution to late Roman studies. 


University of California, Berkeley Евтон S. GRUEN 
l 
DIE STAATSVERTRAGE DES ALTERTUMS. Volume II, DIE VERTRAGE DER 
GRIECHISCH-ROMISCHEN WELT VON зоо BIS 338 V. CHR, edited by 
Hermann Bengtson, with the collaboration of Robert Werner; Volume III, DIE 
VERTRAGE DER GRIECHISCH-ROMISCHEN WELT VON 338 BIS 200 
V. CHR, edited by Watto H. Schmitt. [Kommission für Alte Geschichte und 
Epigraphik des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts.] (Munich: C. Н. Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1962; 1969. Pp. xviii, 361; xix, 463. Cloth DM 54, paper 
DM 48; Cloth DM 75.) 
Tre first volume in this series, which is yet to be published, will cover early Near 
Eastern treaties. The present two volumes are intended to cover all Greek and Roman 
treaties from 700 to 200 в.с, for which we have any evidence regarding their terms. 
The concept of treaty is interpreted broadly, sometimes too much so. In Volume III, 
Number 450 scarcely qualifies and Number 483 contains negotiations which did not 
result in a settlement. For each item the relevant literary or epigraphic material ap- 
pears in Greek or Latin (in Volume II dialectal inscriptions are translated into Ger- 
man). Variant readings, earlier publications, and full bibliography are scrupulously 
presented. A terse but clear discussion indicates alternative explanations, but the editor 
takes his own stand on debated points, for example, Volume Ш, Number 547 
with which Schmitt had already dealt elsewhere. Indexes of names and subjects, 
sources, and major diplomatic terms conclude each volume. 
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Bengtson's volume has been available for some years, though it was sent to this 
journal for review with Volume ПІ. The favorable judgments it has received need 
not be repeated here (see, for example, the balanced appraisal by W. С. Forrest, Classi- 
cal Review, LXXIX [1965], pp. 329-31). The editor of Volume III, who is well 
known for his careful studies on Hellenistic topics, applies the same pattern to the very 
difficult area of the Hellenistic world, complicated in its international relations and 
more sophisticated in its political structures. The much earlier publication of ancient 
treaties by Von Scala did not extend this far, and in any case our evidence has been 
greatly enlarged in recent decades by epigraphic discoveries. Some of these are very 
difficult to interpret, but Schmitt has generally exercised caution. His objective ap- 
proach shows also in the discussions of the treaties between Rome and Carthage, 
though one may disagree with some of his conclusions. 

The modern reader of diplomatic history may be saddened by our fragmentary 
knowledge even of some very important ancient treaties; but what is available has 
been carefully assembled and beautifully printed. The pages are not quite impeccable, 
especially in respect to the initials of authors, but they are as nearly so in the actual 
texts as one is likely to achieve. Few students will read these volumes straight 
through, but many will consult them on one point or another for a long time to come. 


University of Illinois CHESTER С. STARR 


GREEK COINS AND HISTORY: SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS. By Colin M. 


Kraay. (London: Methuen and Company; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New 
York. 1969. Pp. x, 81. $6.50.) 


'Tur historian of the ancient Greek world has usually used the evidence of coins to 
some extent in general works or writings on special topics. To do this to best ad- 
vantage he must keep up with research in pure numismatics, which has offered many 
monographs and articles in recent years. Dr. Kraay's illustrations of new, often con- 
troversial interpretations of heretofore accepted facts may well make the historian 
wary of using numismatic evidence without personally consulting a team of nu- 
mismatists. The supposed coin of Dion of Syracuse, struck at Zakynthos in 357 в.с., 
turns out to have been the work of some anonymous moneyer of that rather common 
name, 'The contents of hoards confirm that the related Syracusan electrum issues with 
similar types of Apollo and tripod were probably struck under Agathocles about 300 
в.с. The identification of cistophori in the name of a King Eumenes with Aristonicus, 
who led a four year revolt against the Roman inheritors of Pergamon, allows adjust- 
ments in cistophoric chronology, these coins of Roman standard replacing the regal 
issues of Attic standard after 190-188 в.с. when the Seleucids were excluded from 
northwest Asia Minor. Two other problems, that of the perhaps unique recut die of 
Philip VI Andriskos and the date of the latest Athenian New Style coins, have not 
been resolved sufficiently for unquestioned scholarly acceptance. 

The bombshell of Dr. Kraay’s well-argued lectures is that the famous silver de- 
kadrachm known as the Demareteion, supposedly struck 480-479 s.c. cannot be 
this well-attested (small gold?) coin but must be an issue of about 461 в.с. The argu- 
ments of die use and cross influences are formidable, but they can be explained partly 
by recalling the chaotic delays in issuing, even in striking dated modern coinages. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Yale University ConNELIUs VERMEULE 
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PLATON IN SIZILIEN UND DAS PROBLEM DER PHILOSOPHENHERR- 
SCHAFT. By Kurt von Fritz. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1968. Pp. xiv, 
147. DM 14.) 


Tis book is a clear and penetrating study of Plato’s political ideals and the problems 
that developed in his'main attempt to put them into practice, This experiment in 
practical politics took place in Syracuse in the reign of the tyrant Dionysius and his 
uncle Dion. Plato also, advised Dion's followers after his death regarding the course of 
action they should pursue. The main source of information on these matters is 
Plato’s Seventh Letter. While it is invaluable as an account of Plato’s political con- 
victions—his defense of the ideas and policy that Dion had tried to put into practice, 
his biography and view of Athenian politics—the troublesome question has long been 
raised: Is the Seventh Letter genuine? As a preliminary to his main subject, Profes- 
sor yon Fritz reconsiders the question but with refreshing sensitivity as to how and 
why questions of the letter’s authenticity have been raised. In this discussion von 
Fritz also engages in an illuminating analysis of the text and ideas of the Seventh 
Letter, as well as the historical-political context and events in Syracuse that are reflected, 
and even in certain ways distorted, in its contents. 

The general theme, made clear in the introduction and forming the substance of 
the conclusion, is the full significance of Plato’s theory and the difficult practical 
consequences of the ideal of the philosophical ruler. And this ideal, later thinkers were 
to see and we can now appreciate, leads to the further question of the role of the in- 
tellectual in participating in political power and the administration of the state. Von 
Fritz points out that Kant later raised and considered just these issues that originated 
with Plato's ideal of the philosopher king. 

In three lucid chapters, this book probes and clarifies questions of great interest 
to political scientists, historians, and philosophers. Erudite and provocative, this is an 
important contribution to intellectual history. 


City College of the City University of New York Н, S. THAYER 


THE ATHENIAN ARISTOCRACY, 399 TO 3: B.C. By Paul MacKendrick. 
[Martin Classical Lectures, Volume ХХПІ.] (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press for Oberlin College. 1969. Pp. ix, 111. $6.00.) 


Ts is a light book on a serious subject, Attic prosopography. The scholar will ex- 
amine the notes and the “Indices of Gennetai”; this review was not written for him. 

“Aristocracy” is used here as it could be applied to the Mayflower Society, the 
D.A.R, or the Order of Cincinnatus, with the difference that members of the old 
Attic families (the Gene) were hereditary church wardens, which is only natural in a 
society in which religion and politics were not separate. 

MacKendrick shows that members of these old families were politically, socially, 
and economically prominent throughout Athenian history; he stops his account where 
he does because of Paul Graindor’s competent treatment of Athens in the Roman 
period. Since the book lacks a bibliography, the reader may be reminded that others 
have worked in this field: J. Sundwall, W. S. Ferguson, J. Day, and J. H. Oliver. 

The author is a well-known classicist who has written two popular and very useful 
books on Greek and Roman archaeology. The present volume contains the results of 
epigraphical studies which he first undertook at Harvard under the direction of Dow 
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and recently completed at Princeton under Meritt. It is appropriate that the book 
should be dedicated to these two masters. 


Stanford. University А. E. RaAUBITSCHEK 


CICERO: EIN BIOGRAPHISCHER VERSUCH. By Matthias Gelzer. (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1969. Pp. x, 426.) 


More than a generation ago the author of this book, already recognized as one of the 
foremost scholars dealing with the Roman Republic, wrote an excellent article on 
Cicero in Pauly, Wissowa, and Kroll, Realencyclopádie. This gave promise of a full- 
length treatment of Cicero's life and works; the treatise has now been published, 
justifying all expectations. 

Herr Gelzer's book is written directly from the works of Cicero and other an- 
cient sources for this period. The author cites modern works sparingly, as a rule only 
when serious controversies are involved; but it is from the ancient sources that he has 
achieved a fresh view of Cicero’s life and achievements. 

After a short introduction the work follows Cicero’s activities in a chronological 
manner. There are two maps of the classical world in Cicero’s time, one of the 
Aegean and Asia Minor, and the other of Greece and Italy. There are indexes of per- 
sonal names and geographical locations, but the absence of a general index, which might 
have indicated where Cicero’s various works are discussed and provided easier access 
to other information, is one of the few faults of the book. 

In addition to the author’s excellent treatment of the ancient source material, the 
work is notable for its handling of the extremely complex prosopographic material 
available for this period. His intimate knowledge of the various Roman families, their 
constituencies, and their relationships is clearly demonstrated on almost every page. In 
no other work about Cicero has this aspect of his career and his age been so bril- 
liantly delineated. 

The author clearly reverses the nineteenth-century verdict of Mommsen and his 
school and concludes that, as antiquity decided, Cicero was a very great man in 
many ways. In one cogent phrase he writes that, as a politician, Cicero depended more 
on bargaining for his political successes than on understanding. 

In another fine passage he points out the mistake that Drumann and Mommsen 
made in trying to equate Roman politics of the last century в.с. too closely with the 
politics of their own time. He says we can not speak of the populus romanus as we 
can of the people of the United States or the people of France after their democratic 
revolutions introduced a concept of democracy unknown to the Roman Republic. 

Especially telling is Gelzer’s description of the thanks given to Cicero by the Ro- 
man populace after the condemnation of the Catilinarian conspirators. He agrees with 
the ancient tradition that after the suppression of the conspiracy, which threatened the 
very life of the Republic, Cicero joined the ranks of (һе Roman heroes: the Paulii, the 
Fabii, and the Scipiones. Among living Romans he was in 63-62 в.с. almost Pompey's 
equal. 

Thus, probably the most important point of this biography is that the author, on the 
basis of exhaustive study of all available sources, has come to the coriclusion that an- 
tiquity’s high evaluation of Cicero’s achievement, perhaps best summarized by 
Plutarch, is still very close to the proper view. 


University of Kansas James E. SEAVER 
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FROM SHADOW TO PROMISE: OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
FROM AUGUSTINE TO THE YOUNG LUTHER. By James Samuel Preus. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1969. Pp. xii, 301. 
$7.50.) 

THovcs Christians may have included the Old Testament in their Bible out of rev- 

erence for their founder, who clearly considered Moses and the prophets to be his 

“bible,” scholars of the Church have tried to find other reasons for its inclusion. Dr. 

Preus’s book is concerned with the young Luther (1513-1515) and his thought on this 

problem is reflected in his lectures, Preus shows that Luther’s context was medieval; 

accordingly, the volume begins with a discussion of medieval hermeneutics, taking up 
in turn St. Augustine; Hugh of St. Victor; Peter Lombard, St. Bonaventure and St. 

Thomas Aquinas; “The Prologue Literature: Nicholas of Lyra”; two nominalist 

theologians, Henry Totting of Oyta and Gerson; Paul of Burgos; and James Perez of 

Valencia. This section closes with chapters on late scholastic developments and “three 

medieval contemporaries"—Sylvester Prierias, Faber Stapulensis, and Martin Luther. 

For reasons of space, I have resisted the temptation to discuss so fabulous a com- 

mentator as Lyra; I cannot help mentioning the couplet: Si Lyra ni lyrasset, Lutherus 

ni saltasset. ; 

The treatment of Luther’s first Psalms course (1513-1515) has chapters on “A 
Medieval Luther"; "Luther's Development: A Projection"; “The Senses and Structure 
of Scripture"; "The New Hermeneutical Divide"; “The Discovery of the Faithful 
Synagogue”; and "Tropology, Promise, and Faith.” A conclusion is followed by an 
appendix (Occurrences of Pactum and Promissio in the Dictata), a bibliography, and 
an index. 

This volume is a masterpiece. The author's sense of what is important in inter- 
pretation of sources and discussion of modern Luther scholarship is unerring. Preus 
reveals that he owes much to Professor Heiko A. Oberman, While I was reading the 
first part, Oberman's Forerunners of the Reformation came to mind; other discussions 
(especially of Faber, and of Erasmus on Valla), had similar reminiscences. Preus, 
however, is no parrot; the book is his own. 

As to Luther's Christology, it was supplemented by the so-called "Extra Calvin- 
isticum" (see E. D. Willis, Calvin’s Catholic Christology). The status of the temporalia 
(Old Testament) as compared with the spiritualia (New Testament) is too low. 


University of Oregon QuriziNUs BREEN 


MITTELALTERLICHE STUDIEN: AUSGEWAHLTE  AUFSATZE ZUR 
SCHRIFTKUNDE UND LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Volume IL By Bern- 
hard Bischoff. (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1967. Pp. 383, xi plates. DM 112.) 


Tus second and concluding volume of Bischoff's Mittelalterliche Studien presents 
more of his articles previously published in various journals. The subjects of the 
articles form a chronological continuation of the work presented in 1966 in the first 
volume: they cover the other half of the Middle Ages, from the Carolingian period 
to the end—and sometimes beyond. The articles have all been revised and some of them 
augmented, the bibliography has been brought up to date, and several new plates have 
been added. Most of the articles are paleographical studies or Uiterarhistorische 
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Studien based on manuscript sources; they reveal eloquently both the scope and the 
depth of the author's judgment, as well as his profound erudition in the study of the 
medieval book, text, and hand. To praise the work of a scholar as eminent as Bern- 
hard Bischoff would be superfluous, and to criticize minutiae petty. The interests of 
most readers of this review are, therefore, better served by a short abstract of each 
article in the volume. 

"Die mittellateinische Literatur" (pp. 1-11): a critical interpretation of the 
growth and decline of Latin literature, "Aus Alkuins Erdentagen" (pp. 12-19): 
an examination and redating at 797 (instead of 793) of Alcuin's letter to Felix of 
Urgel condemning Adoptionism (Ep. 23). “Theodulf und der Ire Cadac-Andreas” 
(pp. 19-25): identification of an Irish scholar at Charlemagne's court attacked by 
Theodulph as Cadac, also called Andreas. "Gottschalks Lied für den Reichenauer 
Freund" (pp. 26-34): restitution of three hitherto unknown stanzas of Gottschalk's 
song Ut quid jubes, pusiole on the basis of the Angers ms. 477. "Eine Sammelhand- 
schrift Walahfrid Strabos" (pp. 34-51): a paleographical examination of the gradual 
development of the principal hand of Ms. Sangallensis 878 (a miscellaneous collection 
s. ІХ in.), leading to the conclusion that it is Walafrid Strabo's. "Muridac doctis- 
simus plebis, ein irischer Grammatiker des ІХ. Jahrhunderts" (pp. 51-56): identifica- 
tion of a ninth-century Donatus commentary (previously attributed by Manitius to 
Smaragdus) as the work of an Irish scholar, Muridac, possibly of the region of 
Auxerre. "Caritas-Lieder" (pp. 56-77): an examination of ninth- and tenth-century 
semiliturgical songs, hymns, and toasts praising Christian charity and of their prob- 
able origin in the festive monastic rite of caritas in refectorio. "Literarisches und 
künstlerisches Leben in St. Emmeram (Regensburg) während des frühen und hohen 
Mittelalters" (pp. 77-115): a study of selected aspects of the topic, ingeniously gleaned 
from manuscripts, with special attention to the work of Otloh of St. Emmeram. 
"Studien zur Geschichte des Klosters St. Emmeram im Spätmittelalter (1324-1525)" 
(pp. 115-55): a brief history of the abbey with special attention to the library, 
largely on the basis of unpublished manuscripts in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek. 
“Regensburger Beiträge zur mittelalterlichen Dramatik und Ikonographie" (pp. 156- 
68): an analysis of several unpublished plays and prescriptions for the representation 
of apostles. "Caesar, tantus eras" (pp. 169—74): proof that the poem refers to the 
death of Henry Ш. "Die Überlieferung des Theophilus-Rugerus nach den ältesten 
Handschriften" (pp. 175-82): dated as possibly written in the eleventh century. 
“Aus der Schule Hugos von St. Viktor" (pp. 182-87): identification of a reportatio 
of his lectures which were the basis of the De sacramentis christianae fidei. "Frater 
Erhardus О. Pr, сіп Hebraist des XV. Jahrhunderts" (pp. 187-91): probable identi- 
fication of Erhardus Streitperger as student of Petrus Nigri. "Ostertagtexte und In- 
tervalltafeln” (pp. 192-227): a discussion of mnemonic prose and verse texts to re- 
cord the date of Easter and the interval for each of a series of years, and the edition of 
thirteen such texts. "The Study of Foreign Languages in the Middle Ages" (pp. 
227-45) and "Das griechische Element in der abendlindischen Bildung des Mittel- 
alters" (pp. 246-75): two surveys; the scope of the second is limited to the transal- 
pine regions and to the period prior to 1200. "Ursprung und Geschichte eines Kreuz- 
segens" (pp. 275-84): an examination of the prophylactic formula "Crux michi 
certa salus . . . ," its variants and derivatives, "Kreuz und Buch im Frühmittelalter 
und in den ersten Jahrhunderten der spanischen Reconquista" (pp. 284-303): a study 
of the motif of the cross and of cruciform mottoes in the decoration of books. “Das 
biblische Thema der Reichenauer 'visionáren Evangelisten’ ” (pp. 304-11): the mini- 
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atures of the evangelists in Clm 4453 compared to those in Vat. Barb. Lat. 711. 
“Scriptoria e manoscritti mediatori di civiltà dal sesto secolo alla riforma di Carlo 
Magno" (pp. 312-27): a survey of the main lines of movement in the transmission of 
books and texts through Latin Christendom. “Anzeige von E. A. Lowe, English Uncial 
(Oxford, 1960)" (pp. 328-39): a review of the book, and in its own right a short 
treatise on the history of the English uncial. 


York University J. BRÜCEMANN 


THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE AND THE IDEA OF KINGSHIP. By 
Walter Ullmann. [The Birkbeck Lectures 1968-9.] ([London:] Methuen and 
Company; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1969. Pp. xiv, 201. $7.25.) 


Proressor Ullmann has used the prestige of his Birkbeck Lectureship to illuminate 
what he considers to be a neglected problem: namely, the concept of rulership 
framed in the Carolingian Renaissance. His leitmotiv is that ideas can conquer ma- 
ture, entrenched “habits, traditions, and customs." 

The author's main point is new: "It is not, I think, an exaggeration to claim that 
as far as the history of European civilization is concerned, it was the evolution of 
theocratic Rulership in the ninth century which first brought about the thesis that the 
Ruler was subjected to a law" (p. 134; cf. p. 176 ff). The instrument by which this 
was achieved was the coronation liturgy, especially the unction of the king, which ef- 
fected his “rebirth” as a “new Moses,” “new David,” “new Constantine,” or the like, 
The ritual, Ullmann argues, was constitutive and excluded lay magnates from the 
accession procedure, which it transformed into a clerical monopoly. Furthermore, he 
says, unction stunted the king’s “sovereignty” by establishing in ecclesiological terms 
that the ruler had a “theokratische Amtsauftrag" from God and thus had definable 
responsibilities to the Author of his power and to divine law. Finally, by incorporating 
him, as ruler, into the structure of the Church, it subjected the king to “constitutional 
supervision of the Ruler” by the clergy, who were the only authentic interpreters of 
divine law. The result of the ruler’s “rebirth” in the coronation ritual was thus for- 
mal subjection of Ње king to clerical review; it was also “the birth of the free ecclesias- 
tic, free from royal control, free from juristic subjection to royal power” (p. 122). 

All these points require more substantiation than Ullmann has been able to sup- 
ply. Did the Carolingians actually bequeath to European civilization the idea that the 
ruler was subject to law? What, then, are we to make of the Old Testament prophets 
rebuking kings for deliction of law and covenant, and of the Hellenistic opinion, 
transmitted through the Fathers, that the ruler's greatest obligation was to exemplify 
obedience to the laws? As for Ullmann’s views on the constitutional implications of 
the coronation ritual, one has to distinguish between accession and the formalities of 
installation. The actual conduct of royal accessions in the ninth century shows nothing 
clearer than the rise.of the lay aristocracy, and it is fact that men were acknowledged 
as kings and acted as kings without having been anointed. What about the idea that 
the clergy wished to make the king accountable to themselves? The author calls Hinc- 
mar of Reims “the ecclesiastical master mind” of the coronation as expressing ecclesi- 
ological checks on the ruler. But Hincmar himself argued, in defense of Charles the 
Bald (whom he had crowned), that kingdoms were gained and lost by inheritance or 
force of arms, not by ecclesiastical sanctions, and, with a suitable reference to Saul, 
that no fault of a king justified bishops in resisting the king they had anointed and to 
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whom they had made solemn promises of fealty. The author leaves unmentioned 
such texts as these. 

Ullmann states that other major contentions are new to scholarship. In fact, they 
have distinguished precedents, Two may be cited. The author is under the impression 
that the Carolingian Renaissance should be treated as a spiritual reform of Frankish 
society as a whole, rather than as chiefly a literary or cultural movement; and he is 
perplexed that modern scholars have ignored this aspect (Ullmann, pp. 1 ff and 
passim). Compare “die geistige Hebung des ganzen Volkes," in Н. v. Schubert, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kirche im Frühmittelalter. Ein Handbuch (1921). On the 
independence of the clergy (Ullmann, pp. 121 ff), see Schubert, passim, and the 
second volume of H. H. Milman’s A History of Latin Christianity (1860), pp. 488-89. 


University of Chicago Kart Е. Morrison 


LA TERRE ET LES HOMMES EN PICARDIE JUSQU'À LA FIN DU XIII* 
SIECLE. By Robert Fossier. In two volumes. [Publications de la Faculté des Let- 
tres et Sciences humaines de Paris-Sorbonne. Series “Recherches,” Numbers 48 
and 49.] (Louvain: Nauwelaerts. 1968. Pp. 435, iv; 440-824. 1,250 fr. B. the set.) 


"Tuis is a remarkable book, both in its conclusions and in its techniques. Based solidly 
on the written sources (at one point the author writes of analyzing thirty thousand 
documents), it also makes effective use of a splendid series of aerial photographs 
and of the work of local archaeologists. Nothing of any importance has been over- 
looked; it is most unlikely that the pattern of evidence could be changed by discov- 
eries of new material. 

On the other hand, the conclusions drawn from the evidence rely heavily on sta- 
tistical techniques and the validity of these techniques can, at times, be challenged. 
One difficulty occurs when the number of observations is adequate for statistical 
analysis but the relationship between the number and the conclusion is not firmly 
established, Thus, relying on toponymy (a somewhat uncertain science), M. Fossier 
finds a remarkably large number of Celtic or Gallo-Roman place names; from this he 
concludes that Picardy was heavily populated even in the early centuries of its history. 
Another problem appears when the documentation is too thin to be statistically sig- 
nificant: for example, the number of ovens (five) or of mills (thirty-five) mentioned 
before 1100 is too small to make a breakdown by quarter-centuries meaningful and 
also probably so much lower than the actual number that the figures are misleading. 

These remarks are merely intended to point out the limitations of what is, in most 
cases, a powerful tool for extracting new information from unpromising sources. The 
book is so well constructed that M. Fossier’s arguments carry conviction even when 
there are weaknesses in his statistics. He has given us an extraordinarily rich de- 
scription of the social and economic development of Picardy and has shown once 
more how dangerous it is to apply generalizations valid for one part of France to 
other regions, 

For example, Picardy knew nothing of the highly developed feudalism of its 
neighbor, Normandy. Military service, except for castle-guard, was almost unknown; 
a fully articulated feudal hierarchy appeared only in the thirteenth century; allods were 
common until well after 1200. Picardy was also slow in adopting some of the inno- 
vations that increased agricultural production, such as heavy plows and the three-field 
system. In general, the province seems to have developed what we think of as typical 
medieval institutions very gradually. Reliance on incomplete statistics may account for 
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some of these apparent delays, but it is more likely that failure to use statistics has led 
some scholars to give far too early dates for certain innovations. One heavy plow does 
not make an agricultural revolution, and one new seigneurie does not prove the utter 
collapse of comital power. M. Fossier, quite rightly, believes that many and increasingly 
frequent examples are needed to prove fundamental changes. 

The peculiar political history of Picardy may also explain its irregular rhythm of 

‚ development. The province had an unusually dense population in a period of primitive 
agricultural techniques; there was, for a time, little surplus for political and economic 
experiments. Picardy was one of the last strongholds of the Carolingians; it never de- 
veloped a powerful feudal principality. Both these facts led to conservatism. Only when 
Picardy was gradually absorbed into the royal domain could it realize its full po- 
tential. 

There is no space to discuss other interesting ideas presented by the author: the 
stimulating effects of Viking invasions in forcing precious metals into circulation, 
the importance of new sources of iron in improving agricultural techniques, the rea- 
sons for a change from a subsistance to a profit-seeking mentality, the enlargement and 
reconstruction of the noble class. No one interested in medieval social history can fail 
to profit from reading this book. 


Princeton University · Josepa К. STRAYER 


LES MAITRES DU MARBRE: CARRARE, 1300-1600. By Christiane Klapisch- 
Zuber. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—VI® Section. Centre de Recherches 
Historiques. Ports—routes—trafics, Number 25.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1969. Pp. 
364. 43 fr.) 


How useful it would be if historians could offer a single metaphor to describe the 
fierce energies with which Renaissance urban patricians attempted to elevate the daily 
round of secular life and death until it assumed the elegance of a religious ritual. 
Surely, one of the principal failings of Burckhardtian interpretation stems from a mis- 
understanding of the religious impulse at the base of patrician patronage of the arts. 
Furthermore, modern definitions of Italian bourgeoisie as rational and calculating are 
of little assistance in explaining the frenzied scale of palace building, chapel con- 
struction, and erection of funereal monuments. 

This book is a detailed study of a costly craze that saw Carrara marble come into 
vogue throughout the cities of north and central Italy, and later over Europe. So great 
was the demand that the price of this mineral increased during the centuries until it 
approached that of bronze. Possessing a valeur symbolique, it was utilized increasingly 
by a laity for decorating palaces and churches until the architectural constellation of 
quattrocento Italian cities was transformed. Working from evidence as varied as 
notarial cartularies and medieval treatises on esthetics, the author proceeds from an 
assessment of the general to an evaluation of such particulars as quarrying and 
vending. 

First, she discusses marble as a magic substance possessing symbolic attributes; its 
splendor was assured by Christian poets addicted to sensual descriptions of lumines- 
cent paradises, In Italy its usage served to validate and dignify the political claims of 
empire, church, and commune, since each would seek to identify with a Rome encrusted 
with marble. Nostalgia for antiquity played its habitual role. (Certainly, the theme of 
nostalgia has been neglected and is worthy of historical consideration or psychoanalytical 
notice rather than the commonsensical treatment it generally receives.) The author 
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moves us into the rich world of the notarial cartulary where we confront the intensive 
methods of sixième section scholarship. Contracts, wages, transport, and other such 
items furnish the detailed base for this exacting study of a costly and esthetic enterprise. 

If Italian art history is to achieve that social dimension the English have given to 
their study, then this valuable book points in the proper direction. Our reactions to 
Renaissance artifacts have little in common with those of the quattrocento. Painting 
was not highly prized and nothing rivaled the outlay of 86,000 florins for a marble 
tabernacle at Or San Michele. But again we are confronted with problems that can be 
solved only through an exquisite concern for detail; our projections and logical con- 
structs are only misleading. Much has been written about the Renaissance love for antiq- 
uity, yet the spoliation of antique monuments in fifteenth-century Rome outshamed the 
medievals. Archaeological solicitude extended to coins and jewels, not marble statues 
and columns. When Sixtus IV proclaimed his Cum provida sanctorum patrum, it 
dealt solely with ancient Christian monuments, leaving pagan creations unprotected. 
Reverence for marble and antiquity is not explicable in terms of modern bourgeois 
pieties; instead, we are faced with the mysticism of a Renaissance patriciate questing for 
immortality in ways dimly perceived. This book places us effectively on that twisting 
path. 


University of Rochester Marvin B. Becker 


CALENDAR OF MEMORANDA ROLLS (EXCHEQUER) PRESERVED IN 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE: MICHAELMAS 1326-MICHAELMAS 
1327. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1968. Pp. xlii, 523. $43.20 postpaid.) 


james Willard, in an appraisal of the Memoranda Rolls, called them “the most im- 
portant” of the English financial records of the late middle ages. ("The Memoranda 
Rolls and the Remembrancers," Essays Presented to T. F. Tout [1925], p. 125.) These 
sets of rolls, one kept by the King's Remembrancer and thé other by the Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer, give the most complete account of the operations of the 
Exchequer during this period. The purpose of this calendar is to inform historians of 
the scope of these records by presenting in full the contents of both rolls for a sample 
year. There are three reasons why the fiscal year 1326-1327 was chosen to be the sam- 
ple. Earlier rolls until the year 1230 are or will be in print, and microfilms of the King's 
Remembrancer's Rolls from 1217 to 1307 are available. As for the years after 1307, 
only with the Exchequer Ordinances of 1323 were the respective duties of each Re- 
membrancer determined and, consequently, the pattern of the rolls for the future be- 
came fixed. Finally, because the violent displacement of one king by another occurred 
in 1327, there was provided an opportunity to measure the impact, in this instance 
slight, of a political crisis on normal Exchequer business. The calendar has a useful 
introduction. Ít points out the difference between the two sets of rolls and discusses 
the sections into which each roll is divided. There is an appendix to the introduction 
containing samples of original documents from each section. The text is well annotated. 
Where a document in either of the rolls duplicates one already calendared elsewhere, the 
contents of the document are not reprinted and reference is made to the appropriate 
calendar. When actions taken by the Exchequer concern matters initiated earlier or by 
another department, reference to the calendared entry or document of origin is given in 
the notes. There is an extensive and most useful analytical index. 


Kenyon College . Ковевт L. BAKER 
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RHETORIC AND PHILOSOPHY IN RENAISSANCE HUMANISM: THE 
UNION OF ELOQUENCE AND WISDOM, PETRARCH TO VALLA. By 
Jerrold E. Seigel. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1968. Pp. xvii, 
268, $8.50.) 


Proressor Seigel's book is divided into two parts, divergent in approach and emphasis, 
but related by the author’s intention to indicate in the latter section the larger problems 
and debates to which his more specialized topic has relevance. In Part I Seigel studies 
the issue of the relationship between rhetoric and philosophy as conceived and trans- 
mitted by Cicero. He takes up the difficulties that this relationship posed, the crucial 
significance it possessed, and the particular solutions it suggested in the thought of 
Petrarch, Salutati, Bruni, and Valla. The central argument may be summarized as 
follows: the earlier humanism of the Italian Renaissance, initiated by Petrarch and ex- 
tending through Valla, marked a distinct and vital phase in the Renaissance tradition. 
Its major contribution lay in the full rediscovery and revitalization of the Ciceronian 
ideals of the orator and of the role of eloquence. This was accompanied by the per- 
ception of and renewed preoccupation with the ideas and conflicts that Cicero him- 
self had expressed in dealing with the relationship between rhetoric and philosophy. The 
four humanists shared his goal of an ideal union between eloquence and wisdom as 
the foundation for a humane culture. The contradictions involved in such a union 
made them participants in a common intellectual struggle; to this each offered his own, 
not necessarily consistent, solution. 

Part I is speculative in scope, deliberately tentative in its broader conclusions, and 
synthetic in result. Seigel addresses himself to a continuing debate on a series of ques- 
tions having to do with the connections and contrasts between the worlds of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, and with the explanation for the growth of humanism and its 
definition. In his view, the rhetorical culture of earlier humanism had strong affinities 
with and roots in a specifically Italian medieval tradition, represented by the existence 
and importance in Italy of a class of professional rhetoricians who belonged to the 
unique urban world that set Italy off from the medieval North, and who formed part 
of an intellectual environment that was similarly distinct. According to Seigel, the 
early humanists must be seen as professional rhetoricians who followed, in status 
and outlook, in the footsteps of previous generations of professionals but who also 
went beyond and differed from their predecessors in the extent and character of their 
classicism. The character of this difference is explained in terms of Panofsky’s principle 
of “disjunction,” now applied to the contention that the humanists reintegrated classical 
form with classical content in their revival of the Ciceronian ideal of eloquence, that 
they truly reassimilated this ideal and understood it for what it was in ancient terms 
where earlier it had been distorted or attenuated by being removed from its own con- 
text or fitted to an inappropriate one. It is in this accomplishment that Seigel sees the 
principal contribution of his four humanists: their reintegration of what had been in 
the medieval tradition disconnected and partial is taken to represent the stirrings of a 
new historical consciousness and an opening for new achievement in other fields. At the 
same time, the author maintains that the earlier humanists’ concentration on a rhetorical 
culture was to give way in the second half of the fifteenth century to a more philo- 
sophical emphasis, one which brought with it a larger conquest of other aspects of 
the ancient world, He stresses also the view that humanism co-existed with, and did not 
displace, other schools of thought, including scholasticism. In short, Seigel accepts, and 
develops in his own way, much of the interpretation on the problem of periodization 
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identified with Sapori, on the matter of the nature of early humanism and its relation 
to other intellectual traditions as expounded by Kristeller, on the characteristic contrast 
between "medieval" and "Renaissance" as formulated by Panofsky. He believes that 
the humanists are best understood through their concern with Ciceronian eloquence, 
not with politics or a particular philosophical position. 

Seigel writes with a simplicity and clarity of style that make his book a pleasure to 
read. Yet on certain counts one is left with the impression that these qualities have 
been purchased at too high a price and that the issues defined in the two parts of his 
work have been, in the first part too narrow, in the second too broad. The evidence of 
Part I is simply inadequate to the generalizations of Part II. While the author is 
aware of that, a more rigorously developed analysis in the first instance would have 
provided a more solid base for speculation in the second. For despite the interest of 
many passages and the insights along the way—for example, the discussion of Valla's 
peculiar form of "Epicureanism" or the demonstration of the varying significance 
attached in the rhetorical tradition to the major schools of ancient philosophy from 
Cicero on through the humanists—the chapters devoted to the four humanists remain 
essays on a theme that increasingly takes on an artificial life of its own. In seeking 
evidence for their thought on the relationship between philosophy and rhetoric, the 
author tends to abstract those passages which speak to the topic and so to fall into the 
danger of abstracting from context as well as of endowing the contrast and its variations 
with an internal historical life which develops according to its own necessary logic. There 
are problems of approach, terminology, and method, too, which are neither explicitly 
raised nor resolved. 

The way in which Renaissance authors used and interpreted ancient authors poses 
some very intricate questions. On one level, it is important to understand what the 
classical writer thought and meant; on another, it is necessary to search out the ideas 
and meanings attached to that writer by the humanist, who may not have had the full 
corpus at his command, who may have axrived at his interpretation through the me- 
dium of other writers and traditions, who may quote a classical text while assigning 
some meaning of his own to the words. In studying the role of Cicero, Seigel tends to 
arrive at a comprehensive evaluation of Cicero's thought on the relationship between 
rhetoric and philosophy and then to assign the rediscovery of his interpretation to the 
humanists, without asking some of the intermediate questions. He says surprisingly 
little about the influence of other ancient authors. In the use of terms, he does not make 
clear whether "wisdom" is in all cases equivalent to "philosophy" or "eloquence" to 
"rhetoric." By assuming, or appearing to assume, that these are interchangeable, grave 
imprecisions arise not only in the interpretation of Cicero but, still more, in the view of 
the “Ciceronian” character of the thought of a Petrarch or Salutati. For example, the 
specifically Christian component in their understanding of "wisdom" and its potential 
conflict cannot be so lightly dismissed. Further, "philosophy" seems to mean some- 
times a given school of thought, sometimes “systematic philosophy," sometimes moral 
philosophy alone, while "rhetoric" means variously the ideal of eloquence and the 
values attached to it or the art of rhetoric in its narrower consequences. Occasionally 
the contrast is made simply between the active and contemplative lives. The dis- 
tinctions involved in these terms and their usage in context become lost, and thus the 
exposition of ideas becomes blurred. 

Another difficult question posed by the book is that of the interpretation of rhe- 
toricians. It is sometimes argued that a given humanist's work should not be taken at 
face value or assumed to represent the consistent and considered ideas of its author 
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because it has in fact been written as a rhetorical exercise ог by а man professionally 
committed to no one view of truth but rather to the capacity to persuade on different 
sides of a proposition. But once one agrees that the rhetorical dimension of humanist 
writing and the aims that flow from it must be taken seriously, what criteria for doing 
so can be articulated? On what grounds can some works be dismissed, and others ac- 
cepted in their statements of position? Finally, if certain ideas come to be expressed and 
to differ from earlier prevailing ideas, then may there not be, rhetorical composition or 
no, some special historical significance in the fact that it is regarded as important to 
proclaim such positions? In short, the thesis that professional rhetoricians possess а. 
certain mentality and write in a certain framework is one thing; the explanation for 
their assertions of differing views at different times within a common status may well 
lie elsewhere. 


University of Chicago Hanna Н, Gray 


EVOLUCION DE LA NOBLEZA EN CASTILLA BAJO ENRIQUE III (1396- 
1406). By Emilio Mitre Fernández. [Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Tesis doc- 
torales.] (Valladolid: Universidad de Valladolid, Secretariado de Publicaciones. 
1968. Pp. 222.) 


In recent years Professor Luis Suárez Fernández and his colleagues at the University 
of Valladolid have undertaken the study of various aspects of Castilian history in the 
later Middle Ages. The volume under review is a product of that interest and activity. 
The revolution that brought Enrique de Trastamara to power in 1369 profoundly 
affected the Castilian social structure, and it is the author's intention to trace tbe 
emergence of a new nobility which supplanted the great noble houses of earlier times. 
The new nobility advanced by several stages to a position of predominance in the 
political and social life of the realm. They usually acquired official positions in the 
royal service either at court or in the territorial administration. Next they obtained the 
concession of extensive lordships, with accompanying rents, exemptions, and rights of 
jurisdiction. The process of sefiorialización went on without interruption in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Once in possession of a lordship the noble sought to 
consolidate and rourid off his holdings by purchases, exchanges, and similar means. The 
final stage in the process was to create a mayorazgo, an estate entailed in the family of 
the eldest son, or in default of sons, in that of the eldest daughter. The new nobility 
came from the peripheral regions of the kingdom, but the principal zone of their ex- 
pansion was the central meseta. ‘The families who rose to prominence during this epoch 
included the Mendoza, Stúñiga, and Dávalos, originally from the Basque country, the 
Fajardo and Manuel from Murcia, the Suárez de Figueroa from Galicia, the Guzmán 
and Ponce de León, who created important lordships in Andalusia. A number of 
families, such as Pimentel, Acufia, Coello, and Pacheco, came from Portugal after the 
failure of the Trastamara attempt to seize the Portuguese crown. 

In the second part of his book Mitre examines in detail the privileges and con- 
cessions made by Enrique III to the nobility, and he studies the formation of the prin- 
cipal noble families and the location of their lordships. A map illustrating the last 
point is included, but the names printed on it are scarcely legible, so that the map's 
value is minimal. The author has done extensive archival research, especially at 
Simancas and Madrid, and he has made usc of the few narrative sources and docu- 
mentary collections relating to the period. His book is a useful contribution to a much 
neglected period in the history of Castile, as it reveals the process by which the new 
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nobility came to dominate the government and also how a pro-aristocratic mentality 
began to pervade Castilian society. One would expect, however, that a better perspective 
would be achieved by studying a broader period than the single decade of Enrique 
IPs reign. 


Fordham University | ]озЕРН Е. O'CALLAGHAN 


DREI INQUISITIONS-VERFAHREN AUS DEM JAHRE 1425: AKTEN DER 
PROZESSE GEGEN DIE DEUTSCHEN HUSSITEN JOHANNES DRAN- 
DORF UND PETER TURNAU SOWIE GEGEN DRANDORFS DIENER 
MARTIN BORCHARD. Edited with an introduction by Hermann Heimpel. 
[ Veréffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Nummer 24.] (Gótt- 
ingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp 265. DM 26.) 


Tuts is an exemplary edition of late medieval sources. It is based on newly discovered 
materials which make the three cases described the best documented trials for heresy 
brought before the German Inquisition. Drandorf and Turnau, who were of Hussite 
conviction, were tried and executed in the spring of 1425, while Borchard, Drándorf's 
servant, who was involved because he carried letters from his master to various re- 
cipients, merely received a penitential fine. Drándorf was a priest and very outspoken 
about his conviction: Turnau was a schoolteacher and sought to defend himself with 
subtle and evasive legal argumentation. During his trial he was repeatedly admonished 
to "answer simply." It may be recorded that in the sixteenth century the two victims 
received a measure of historical fame, for the Protestant reformers praised them as 
glorious witnesses to the truth of the gospel. 

'The general introduction surveys the historical evidence of the three cases, gives 
biographical sketches of Dründorf, Borchard, and Turnau, and summarizes their re- 
spective views. Then follow the edited sources pertaining to the three men, including 
the lengthy pièce justificative of Drandorf, “Міѕегісогз Deus," in which he inveighed 
against the practice of excommunication and the political rule of the clergy. The final 
section of the book consists of a detailed commentary on the sources. 

'The subject matter of this book will restrict its appeal to specialists in late medi- 
eval history, though others can glean valuable insights into the nature of inquisitorial 
procedures in the early fifteenth century. In any case, the exemplary quality of this 
edition makes this volume a significant contribution to historical scholarship. 


Duke University Hans J. HILLERBRAND 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FLORENTINE HUMANIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Donald J. Wilcox. [Harvard Historical 
Studies, Volume LXXXII.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 223. $8.00.) 


Donatp Wilcox here presents the result of an unusually close and attentive reading of 
three fifteenth-century Florentine historians. An introduction, three chapters on Bruni, 
two on Poggio, and one on Bartolommeo Scala provide both reinterpretation and re- 
evaluation. Certainly new questions are asked and new answers furnished; and one 
learns much about the histories discussed that other studies do not provide. Yet 
partisanship and peculiarities of approach flaw the whole, leaving the reader dissatisfied. 
Wilcox accepts the conclusion of recent scholars that humanist history was “rhe- 
torical history,” while at the same time trying to show that humanist historians trans- 
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cended the boundaries of rhetoric. He is only partially successful. While chiding other 
writers for their failure "to look beyond their historical presuppositions in order to 
judge the humanists in fifteenth-century terms," he does not avoid this trap himself. 
Seeing something of ‘our own concerns in his subject, he tells us that Bruni (and to a 
lesser extent Poggio) had "a vision of historical reality which was fundamentally in- 
tangible, and founded in human psychology, the basic historical substance in terms of 
which all other elements need to be understood." We are not told how this fits with 
the earlier statement that, in choosing politics as his subject, Bruni "meant to choose 
the one significant factor which he considered the key to understanding all important 
historical events and human activities," Granted that Bruni usually described the 
emotional states associated with the events he recounted, this does not add up to a psy- 
chological theory of human action. To Bruni, as to all men of his time, emotions were 
moral categories as well as psychological ones; the attempt to deny this by arguing 
that Bruni made Giangaleazzo Visconti’s deceitfulness ‘ ‘not an ethical category but an 
historically developing and vitally personal trait” simply does not come off. Wilcox seems 
also to forget Bruni’s statement in De studiis: “Somehow anger and pity and every 
excitement and restraint of the soul are in the power of the orator.” To write of psy- 
chology as separate from moral philosophy and rhetoric is not to consider it in fifteenth- 
century terms. 

A defender of the humanists, Wilcox stresses their seriousness of purpose. The hu- 
manists deserve to be defended. Yet his defense produces cloudiness or confusion rather 
than clarity. What are we to make of the statement on page sr that “Though 
{Bruni] introduces the section with a straightforward promise to explain its cause, he 
apparently sees that the causality is too complex to be stated directly, for he proceeds 
with a narrative of the events”? The simpler explanation would be that Bruni makes 
false promises, or has a peculiar notion of causality, but Wilcox does not consider these 
possibilities. What is his view of Poggio? On page 139 Poggio’s history is "conceptual- 
ized . . . in such a way that events may be coherently related to one another.” On page 
ISI, however; “The Historia fiorentina, while it shows an energetic application of 
analytical tools to the search for answers to deeply felt questions . . . is fundamentally 
an incoherent work.” Yet, on page 175, “Poggio, while acquiring a coherent historical 
understanding, weakens the rigor of his analysis by the addition of a moralizing ele- 
ment.” There may be an underlying consistency in these statements, but the reader 
must work too hard to find it. 


Princeton University J. E. биси, 


NAVIRES ET GENS DE MER A BORDEAUX (VERS 1400-VERS 1500). Vol- 
umes І and II; Volume ПІ, APPENDICES: MOUVEMENT DE LA NAVIGA- 
TION A BORDEAUX DE 1445 А 1520, D'APRÈS LES ARCHIVES NOTARI- 
ALES. By Jacques Bernard. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes—VI® Section. 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ports—routes—trafics, Number 23.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1968. Pp. 445; 458-929; 507. 175 fr. the set.) 


Tue title, the series, and the length of Jacques Bernard’s work all imply quantitative 
economic history of the school which has given us Chaunu's study of Seville. With the 
exception of Volume III, a painstaking compilation of references to shipping from 
notarial practices, such an impression would be false. The first two volumes, in more 
than eight hundréd pages of text and 3,500 footnotes, are devoted instead to a de- 
scription of maritime transport, from the point of view of shipowners and sailors. 
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Bernard has explored thoroughly all the sources that might lead to measurement, 
including the accounts of the Constables of Bordeaux and the Gascon Treaty Rolls in 
the Public Record Office, and, for the period after 1453, the immensely rich notarial 
holdings in Bordeaux (eighty-six practices for the period). The latter yield only about 
15-30 per cent of the possible evidence on ships and cargoes, but very few port reg- 
isters survive. Thus Bernard turns from measuring to mapping. Six maps, clearly 
drawn and expanding the navigator's world from the port of Bordeaux to the western 
shores of Europe, trace the geographical bases of his work. These are truly maritime 
charts, showing principal routes, with soundings and distances and sites of shipwrecks. 
Down to the generation after 1530, when the first vessel cleared Bordeaux for New- 
foundland, all of her trade was in coasting and in local fishing. The author discusses 
the evolution of vessels carefully, combining descriptions by capacity, rigging, and 
function. Oared ships, unsuited for voyages to southern England and to Flanders, 
were going out of use in the mid-fifteenth century. By the 1470's, halfway through 
Bernard's period, the round-keeled nef, one-third as wide as it was long, was also dis- 
appearing. Two types of vessels were becoming more prevalent: the Breton coaster, per- 
haps forty-five tons, also round-keeled but squared off aft and carrying two or three 
masts; and the caravelle, somewhat larger, using lateen sails and planked all the 
way up to the deck. Bernard imaginatively describes the types through contemporary 
woodcuts and graffiti found on the covers of notaries’ notebooks. His naval archaeology 
resembles Frederick Lane's for Venice. 

In the second volume, Bernard describes the collective psychology of men who 
sailed from Bordeaux. Here the analysis is more reminiscent of Fernand Braudel. The 
rude life of the sea and the loneliness of the transient set the tone. Once again there 
is no measurement of numbers or of levels of wealth, but a geographical panorama of 
types, from the shipbuilders of Bayonne to the sailors of Weymouth and of Penmarc'h. 
'They combined the functions of investment, command, and labor on board. When 
putting over in Bordeaux, the seamen huddled together in boarding houses and in 
confreries, distrusting other communities. In port brawls and in privateering loyalty to 
crew preceded loyalty to nation. In one of his most evocative chapters, Bernard 
characterizes the gens de mer as unimaginative, serious, illiterate, and Catholic but 
increasingly irreligious—all from the evidence of ships’ names. 

Jacques Bernard has etched a portrait of early modern man, still rude but no longer 
superstitious. His book, despite several glances toward economic history, is in the tra- 
dition of Huizinga and Lucien Febvre. More compelling than the thousands of exam- 
ples which make the work so long is Bernard's search for the mentality of seafaring 
men of all the Atlantic coasts. 


University of Pennsylvania Perry Vines 


COMPTES GÉNÉRAUX DE L'ÉTAT BOURGUIGNON ENTRE 1416 ET 1420. 
Part 3, in two volumes. Published by Michel Mollat, with the collaboration of 
Robert Favreau, under the direction of Robert Fawtier. [Recueil des historiens de 
la France, Documents financiers, Number 5.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; 
distrib, by Librairie C. Klincksieck, Paris. 1969. Pp. 295; 307-719.) 


Wrru the appearance of these two fascicules the entire texts of seven Burgundian ac- 
counts for the years 1416-1420 are now in print. Parts т and 2 of this publication were 
reviewed in the AHR, LXII (Dec. 1967), 461-62. The two accounts in Part 3 are of 
the receipt-general of Flanders and Artois. They contain a wealth of information about 
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the administration and councilors of Flanders, about the Duke’s finances and methods 
of raising money, about the repair and rebuilding of the ducal residences at Bruges, 
Ghent, and elsewhere, about the fate of the Duke’s prisoners at Sluis and Lille castles, 
about military expenses, and about a thousand and one other matters, many of them 
trivial. Although the editing is meticulous and accurate, little has been done in the 
printed texts to facilitate the use of these accounts. The page heads are totally uninform- 
ative, no attempt has been made to omit or abridge the large amount of repetitious ma- 
terial, there are no summaries or tables of figures, and the notes are limited to printing 
the comments made in the margins of accounts by the officers who audited them. Is it 
really good enough simply to print these medieval financial texts as one finds them? 
Might not a microfilm of the original manuscripts (easily available) be just as con- 
venient in use as these bulky volumes? Even when the index is available, it will be no 
simple matter to look up a series of references in these three large volumes, com- 
prising over 10,000 numbered paragraphs in all. Could not editors of accounts manage 
to abridge and summarize where possible and provide each volume with its own notes 
and index? But it would be unfair to pass final judgment on this notable enterprise 
until the index volume has been published. Let us hope its appearance will not be un- 
duly delayed. 


University of Hull | RicHARD VAUGHAN 


| Modern Europe 

LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA GRAN BRETAGNA E IL REGNO 
DI SARDEGNA. Third Series: 1848-1860. Volume V (тт GENNAIO 1855- 
30 DICEMBRE 1856). Edited by Federico Curato. [Documenti per la Storia delle 
Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Pontenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814~ 
1860. Part 2, Documenti Esteri.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna 
e Contemporanea, 1969. Pp. xi, 402. L. 5,500.) 

ENGLAND AND ITALY A CENTURY AGO: A NEW TURN IN ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS. CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION HELD DURING THE 
BRITISH WEEK IN MILAN (9-17 October 1965). Edited by Carlo De Cugis. 
(Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 1967. Pp. xiv, 399.) 


Wisconsrn’s Chester Penn Higby liked to remind History 267, his celebrated Euro- 
pean seminar, of a certain historian who employed only one primary source, the 
Annual Register. The two books under review would suit such a gentleman, for both 
contain original materials and both are pretty much in English. The first prints the 
salient diplomatic papers of Great Britain and Sardinia-Piedmont for the calendar years 
1855 and 1856. It offers painstakingly annotated texts from the chief public and private 
United Kingdom archives. Attached are the dispatches in French of Count Cavour 
and his associates, The period, of course, coincides with Sardinia's participation in the 
Crimean War and the Congress of Paris. 

That the editor travels in good company is demonstrated by his initial bow of 
thanks to Ennio Di Nolfo whose Europa e Italia nel 1855-1856 (Rome, 1967) is standard. 
Though many of Curato's documents have surfaced before, they bring tidbits that can 
adorn an undergraduate paper. “Cavour,” declared the British minister at Turin, James 
Hudson, "is . . . very difficult to ‘corner’ as the Yankees express it. He is a great whist 
player, a great eater, a great worker and in ordinary life what we should call a very 
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jolly fellow.’ " Or the records can supply a topic for a master’s thesis, say, the affair of 
the Anglo-Italian Legion, Prince Murat’s conspiracies for the Neapolitan crown, the 
diplomacy of Parma’s Baron Thomas Ward, an ex-Yorkshire groom. While scholar- 
ship since 1945 has thrown figures of the high Risorgimento into sharp relief, the full 
reports by key British public men now light some of the shadows. Lord Clarendon 
thought Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia “a thorough snob. He has but two ideas in 
the world, one is to filch territory in Italy from anybody and the other is to hate Austria 
as much as ever he possibly сап... .” Ferdinand П of the Two Sicilies, jovial in real life, 
also got lumps from the peer. “I hope at all events Bomba will not be allowed to con- 
tinue his wicked ways with impunity.” 

The second book has parallel passages in English and Italian and is handsomely 
illustrated with selections from the period prints displayed at the 1965 British Week 
exposition in Milan. It is a summary of Anglo-Italian trading a century ago and an 
exhaustive description of the 746 items under glass at the show. The actual focus is 
1859 to 1866 though the story fetches back through the whole Cavourian decade of the 
1850’s. The author suggests that a new turn came because the Risorgimento, with its 
economic and financial needs, corresponded with Victorian factory and bank expansion 
at a time when technological improvement and free trade reached their majority. All 
these encouraged England to build up Italy for Mediterranean balance against France. 
Ttaly wanted once again to be the halfway house between the West and the East. Min- 
utiae support the theme. The student who owns a faded old letter to India sent "c/o 
Mr. Waghorn, Alexandria,” can find paragraphs on Thomas Waghorn and the routes 
to the Orient. Another investigator can determine the effects of the 1866 slump in 
days when Italy was a leading customer for British cotton and coal, 

To end, there is little here that will require a rewriting of Italian diplomatic and 
economic history but plenty that will make it more intelligible. Together the books 
weigh three and a half kilos. 


University of Miami Ролм= Ковміс 


SOVIET-POLISH RELATIONS, 1917-1921. By Piotr S. Wandycz. [Russian Re- 
search Center Studies, Number 59.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1969. Pp. ix, 403. $10.00.) 

Tue fall of Kiev to the Poles and Petliura’s Ukranian divisions in May 1920 and the 

appearance of Soviet troops under Tukhachevskii at the gates of Warsaw in August of 

that same year are two of the most dramatic events in Soviet-Polish relations in the pe- 
riod 1917-1921. They are also two of the most significant, for they represent the near 
realization of the aspirations of two great leaders: Pilsudski and Lenin. For Pilsudski, 
the liberation of Kiev from the Bolsheviks was part of his grand design for an East 

Central European federation. Composed of Lithuania, Belorussia, the Ukraine, and 

Poland, such a federation was the only solution, in Pilsudski’s view, to the nationality 

and boundary problems of this region following the First World War. Only a federation, 

Pilsudski believed, could guarantee the independence of the states situated between 

Germany and Russia. For Lenin, on the other hand, the westward drive of Tukha- 

chevskii meant a Communist government in Poland, direct contact with and influence 

on the German proletarian masses, and the ultimate success of world revolution. The 
concept of “socialism in one country” had not yet been devised. 

East Central Europe was not ready for Pilsudski’s federalism, nor was the world 
ripe for revolution, though even now there are many who believe that only the 
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“miracle on the Vistula” saved Western Europe from Communism in 1920. By 
October of that year, both Poland and Russia were so completely exhausted that the 
peace negotiations begun that summer at Minsk finally bore fruit at Riga. While the 
Treaty of Riga (March 18, 1921) is often regarded as a compromise peace, Professor 
Wandycz justifiably points out that in reality it was a complete negation of the hopes 
on both sides. 

Soviet-Polish Relations is above all a diplomatic history; although military and 
political affairs are de-emphasized, they are skillfully woven into the narrative, Pro- 
fessor Wandycz deserves commendation for his courage in undertaking so complex a 
problem and for the clarity of his presentation. A few of the factors that complicated 
the relations between Poland and Russia from 1917 to 1921 were World War I and the 
Civil War in Russia, the divergent views in the West (especially between England and 
France) toward the Bolshevik regime and renascent Poland, the political factionalism in 
the Polish government, the national consciousness of the borderland peoples; all of 
these are taken into account and their influence on Soviet-Polish relations is properly 
evaluated. This multiplicity of factors often obscured the direction of diplomatic 
maneuvers and the real objectives being pursued and resulted in extreme suspicion 
among all the parties involved. 

Basing his study on many new manuscript and printed source materials, Professor 
Wandycz has given us a more complete picture and a better understanding of the 
years 1917-1921 than has hitherto been available. These were years that were decisive 
in shaping the future of all of Eastern Europe. 


Ohio State University CHanLEs MORLEY 


THE SYSTEM: THE MISGOVERNMENT OF MODERN BRITAIN. By Max 
Nicholson, Introduction by Max Lerner. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany. [1969.] Pp. xv, 455. $10.95.) 


Once general secretary of PEP (Political and Economic Planning), a private research 
organization, Mr. Nicholson (who is also, we are told, a distinguished ornithologist) 
served in the Ministry of Transport during the Second World War and as secretary of 
the Lord President's office from 1945 to 1952. Knowing Whitehall from within and not 
liking what he knows, he is out to strangle the last civil servant in the entrails of the 
last don. 

Some of Nicholson's diagnoses and some of his remedies are worth considering. But 
if, like the curate’s egg, parts of this book are excellent, the taste of the whole leaves 
much to be desired. To comment only on his principal concern, would not a govern- 
ment of professionals (and departmental professionals at that), as opposed to a govern- 
ment of "amateurs," merely substitute one myopia for another? And if Nicholson will 
allow what Sir Henry Taylor advocated in The Statesman in 1836—the necessity for a 
group of men freed from ordinary routine "in order that they may take thought for 
the morrow"—can he avoid merely replacing a set of mandarins recruited in one way 
for a set of mandarins recruited in another? Indeed, Nicholson proposes to govern 
just as much as his enemies in Whitehall, only altering the incidence of inefficiency, and 
seems to betray quite as firm a conviction as they that he knows what is best for the 
people, whom he wants to dragoon into participating, like some latter-day Plantagenet. 

This book warrants mention to historians because of two profound errors, one of 
omission, the other of commission, Parochial like so many of his countrymen, 
Nicholson makes only the feeblest comparative gestures. He often refers to the United 
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States, but our more casually (or mysteriously) recruited bureaucrats do not seem 
these days to show so clearly the distinctive benefits he claims for professionalism. He 
admires the highly trained elite of French administrators, but the French miracle now 
looks insubstantial, and the rightness of decentralization is not much advanced by 
citing as an admirable instance the government of Northern Ireland. The error of 
commission is the historical cobweb in which Nicholson has compulsively set his argu- 
ments, Starting before the Romans and coming breathlessly through the nineteenth 
century (when he denies to Britain the status of a Great Power), Nicholson portrays 
an England no well-read historian would recognize. Oddly, he manages either to ignore 
the history of administration or to get it wrong: whatever went awry with British 
administration after 1855 cannot be blamed mostly on the ghost of Benjamin Jowett. 

A deep sensitivity to the complexity of history and to the changeability of its content 
may disable an administrator or a politician from taking swift, decisive action; but a 
planner or a critic can use a long and reasonably well-informed perspective. One would 
like to see the part of politicians and administrators in the slow decline of Britain 
chronicled with the controlled passion of a fine historian; and if that decline turns out 
in fact to be a rake's progress, it is probably wise to display it from time to time with 
graphic immediacy and high moral intent. But Nicholson is neither a Gibbon nor a 
Hogarth. His book is another contemporary exercise in purgation, from which the 
author, and some readers no doubt, emerge feeling better, but which holds few notice- 
able prospects of bettering their society. 


American Historical Review R. K. Wzss 


HISTORY OF THE LAW OF CHARITY, 1532-1827. By Gareth Jones. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in English Legal History.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xxiii, 270. $12.50.) 


Mx. Jones has given us a long-needed study of the development of the law of charitable 
uses (1532-1827), centering inevitably on the two great Elizabethan statutes of 1597 
and 1601. The work is particularly valuable because it is solidly grounded on the cases 
heard in Chancery and because it takes in view the processes of law by which the 
statutory provisions were gradually altered and refined to meet the social and economic 
realities of English life. In this connection a particularly brilliant and learned treat- 
ment is given the rapid and sophisticated development of the cy-prés doctrine, by which, 
when a charitable trust failed because its objects were uncertain or impossible, the 
courts could apply the bequest to a charitable use consonant with the donor's inten- 
tions. 

Though the historical development of the law of charity has frequently been dis- 
cussed, no scholar has previously anchored his analysis so firmly in the ultimate sources 
—the cases. Mr. Jones has mastered these sources, but at the same time is most emin- 
ently successful in treating these somewhat intractable materials with clarity, sim- 
plicity, and sustained vigor. Mr. Jones's work is in every respect an admirable accom- 
plishment. 

Harvard University W. К. Jorpan 
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THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN ENGLAND, 1558 TO 1640: A LATER 
EIRENARCHA. By J. Н. Gleason. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 
Pp. xvi, 285. $8.75.) 

In this succinct and cautious study, Professor Gleason has opened a small gold mine. 

He has not mined it as thoroughly as possible. Since the effect is to create employment 

for future miners, one can hardly complain. Gleason’s essential achievement is to 

establish the rosters ‘of J. P.s for six counties (Kent, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 

Somerset, Worcestershire, the North Riding of Yorkshire) as of five spaced years 

(1562, 1584, 1608, 1626, 1636). He gives us thirty lists of names (specifically repro- 

duced in appendixes), together with data of various sorts about the individuals listed, 

whence statistical projections can be made, The counties are diverse enough to form a 

national sample. 

What do the lists represent beyond their obvious content? The answer is that 
county élites were authenticated by a central government that exercised care about 
whom it put on the Commissions of the Peace, but could not really veto or amend the 
process of social “natural selection.” This point is not startling. In establishing it by 
freshly rigorous means, Gleason has made a contribution. What can we do with lists of 
county ¢lites? The author makes interesting uses of his material. He does not work 
it over from all angles, present it as strikingly as possible, or venture far enough into 
the projection that is first statistical and then imaginative. I can best suggest the value 
of the mine by stating the results of a little arithmetic which the reader is left to do. 

At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, it was twice as likely that a working J. P. 
would have attended no institution of higher education (University or Inn of Court) 
as that he would have attended one. (Professor Gleason usefully distinguishes working 
J. P/s from the dignitaries on Commissions.) This situation changed rapidly in the 
first Elizabethan decades. By 1584, the chance of such attendance was better than even, 
after which the odds for higher education went on improving, up to four to one. At the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, it was six times more likely that a J. P. would have 
attended an Inn than that he would have attended a University, Though this differ- 
ential diminished steadily, it remained significant through the sixteenth century. In the 
seventeenth, the chance of University attendance got to be as good as that of Inn 
attendance, Throughout the period studied, the chance of attendance at both insti- 
tutions gained steadily, until on the eve of the Civil War it was close to even. At all 
times, Commissions contained appreciable numbers of real lawyers, as distinct from 
mere Inn-attenders, Gleason shows that barrister-J. P.’s were much more likely than 
laymen to be active in their office. Interestingly, the chance of a J. P.’s being a barrister 
varied little throughout the period studied. These conclusions are subject to regional 
variation. Across time, one sees a gradual homogenization of upper-class educational 
expectations. In 1584, a Norfolk J. P. was twice as likely to be University-educated as 
an average J. P. Kent gained dramatically in the late-Elizabethan decades, then went 
on to become the “most educated” of the élites. Western counties gained more slowly. 
By the Civil War, save for Kent’s lead (Kent’s increasingly "Westchester" quality is 
well documented in this book), the gentry were educationally similar throughout the 
country. 

From such a profile, one must go on into verification and explanation. The book 
invites similar operations with respect to other social data and to the Tudor-Stuart 
system of government. Though Gleason stops too soon, he has furnished a study from 
which seminars can take off. 


University of Chicago . CuanLEs M. Gray 
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BRITISH AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Paul 
Delany. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. vi, 198. $6.00.) 


Tuar the prevailing seventeenth-century concept of history as exempla carried over into 
autobiography scarcely comes as a surprise. When Herbert of Cherbury thought fit to 
relate to posterity those passages in his life that would be most useful, when Richard 
Coppin set before his readers “truth’s testimony,” and when Lady Fanshawe sought to 
assist her son to avoid those misfortunes she had already passed through, they were 
homiletically applying the gospel according to Cicero, the master of life, the light of 
truth. The taste for autobiography in the seventeenth century has long been known, 
but Mr. Delany has extensively and precisely footnoted it, with chapters on religious, 
secular, and feminine autobiographers. He has also done much more. He has set the 
English flowering in the Renaissance bed, related it to contemporary tensions, political, 
religious, social, and cultural, and sought to account for its diverse character. As he 
makes clear, however, that character included little self-analysis, and even the little 
was unwitting. In this respect Englishmen differed from their continental contempo- ` 
raries, which dynamites any plausible theory about an “archetypal and universal im- 
pulse” labeled individualism. 

Mr. Delany’s account has the defect of its virtues. Shrewd and informing as he is, 
he has too ruthlessly attended to conscious accounts, making more of the difficulties of 
selection and manageability than he needed to. In excluding random self-revelation— 
poetry, sermons, pamphlets—he has rejected what might have revealed a generous in- 
fusion of the self-analysis he finds so rare. La vérité est dans les nuances. Because 
"autobiography"—the word presumably was coined by Southey in 1809—had no strict 
limits he could properly have spread his wings. Clearly he is not concerned only to pro- 
vide a biblio-autobiography, but rather to probe the intellectual history of seventeenth- 
century England. Now that he has tested the trees he is equipped to survey the wood. 


University of Missouri, Columbia Cuanrzs F. MuLLETT 


JOHN WILKINS, 1614-1672: AN INTELLECTUAL BIOGRAPHY. By Barbara 
J. Shapiro. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. 
333. $9.50.) 


Joun Wilkins was one of the seventeenth century's most versatile clerics. He was suc- 
cessful as an author on subjects ranging from popular science to theology, as an 
academic administrator, as patron of rising young scientists, and in his profession—he 
was Bishop of Chester at his death. He necessarily figures in many aspects of seven- 
teenth-century history, yet this is the first comprehensive study of his life and works. 
It will be welcomed by many historians for its illumination of the period. 

Wilkins’ career illustrates many tendentious themes, especially the vexed question 
of the role of Puritanism in seventeenth-century thought. The author emphasizes 
his generally moderate approach: Though his grandfather was a notoriously radical 
Puritan, he himself was never a zealot; he befriended members of the whole spectrum 
of faith during his tenure as Warden of Wadham, and made the transition from 
Commonwealth to Restoration with ease. Shapiro argues cogently against the tendency 
to see Puritanism as fostering advanced ideas, especially in science; in the absence of 
detailed information about what Wilkins actually thought, she devotes possibly too much 
space to refuting such arguments in different connections. As Shapiro rightly points 
out, Wilkins’ moderation, which doubtless explains his academic success, makes him 
a less than ideal figure to support the theory that Puritanism was a strong ingredient 
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in the rise of the Royal Society. Nor does she think that he was a keen Baconian (in 
contradistinction to other recent accounts), though possibly she rates his influence in 
the Royal Society too highly. 

Wilkins was in fact no scientist. He was a popularizer, writing on the moon as like 
the earth (1638); influenced especially by Kepler’s Somnium, on the earth as a planet 
(1640); on mechanics for fun (1648). His later interests often reflect the more trivial 
side of seventeenth-century experimentation. Shapiro offers no real clues to his early 
acceptance of and interest in the new Copernican telescopic astronomy; this is a pity, for 
Wilkins was not a particularly independent thinker and one would like to know more. 
Seth Ward, the most original of mid-seventeenth-century English mathematical as- 
tronomers, was patently an important influence on Wilkins later—as in the Real 
Character, an attempt at a universal scientific language—but they only met in the 
1640's, Wilkins’ theological interests and writings are capably and extensively analyzed. 
It is unfortunate that the notes were not converted into a systematic bibliography, 
which would have increased the utility of a very useful book. 


Imperial College, London Marr Boas НА, 


DISSENT AND PARLIAMENTARY POLITICS IN ENGLAND, 1661-1689: А 
STUDY IN THE PERPETUATION AND TEMPERING OF PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANISM. By Douglas К. Lacey. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 520. $15.00.) 


In this judicious, perceptive, and well-documented book Professor Lacey has provided 
us with our first opportunity for understanding the role of Dissenters in parliamentary 
politics under the two last Stuart kings. The focus is upon the moderate Puritans, but 
much is also related'of those with strong sectarian views who desired freedom to sepa- 
rate entirely from the established Church. Between those willing to conform occasion- 
ally to qualify for office and Anglicans of less intransigence than Sheldon’s following, 
alliance was possible, though it was often accompanied by latent distrust and uneasiness, 
Between these parliamentary Nonconformists and the determined separatists there 
was a difference not only about the degree of compromise possible but concerning 
ultimate political aspirations. The former were willing for a measure of comprehension 
and something similar to the arrangements suggested at Newport; the latter, on the 
whole, cherished republican ideals and the vision of a written constitution with explicit 
legal guarantees of religious and juridical liberties. In writing about both kinds of 
Puritans, Lacey suggests reasons for failure at the Restoration and for the very mod- 
erate degree of toleration obtained in the post-Revolutionary settlement. “The enduring 
significance of their efforts is that they contributed to the development of a form of 
government to which minorities and individuals turned during future centuries when 
they sought full recognition and protection of their interests and rights.” 

After briefly reviewing the disintegration of Puritan power in 1659-1661, caused 
as much by divisions among the Saints as by the initial strength of their opponents, 
Lacey examines the criteria for Dissent. (Two appendixes present additional evidence 
and much biographical material about Presbyterians and Congregationalists sitting 
in Parliament, and a third tabulates parliamentary service by year.) The effects of defeat 
and of the enforcement of uniformity in the first half of the period are analyzed. Des- 
pair in the face оЁ Cavalier refusal of any concession led to a weakening of faith in 
relief by Parliament and serious consideration of acceptance of royal clemency to re- 
lieve the situation. : 
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After 1673 Dissent enjoyed a revival of influence, due less to the leadership of 
prominent sympathizers like Philip Lord Wharton or Denzil Lord Holles, than to a 
cohesiveness brought about by family and social connections. Influence was exerted in 
Parliament by the occasional conformers and their allies, and outside not only by these 
but by literary activity, lobbying, and electioneering in which groups like Quakers and 
Baptists, not themselves able to run for office, nevertheless developed considerable skill. 
Nonconformists played a role in the crises over exclusion but did not, Lacey thinks, 
take any great part in the plots and risings that followed failure to change the succession. 
The severity of recrimination for their real or supposed complicity led to a brief return 
of hopes for indulgence at the hands of James II, but this was soon swamped in grow- 
ing fears of popery and arbitrary government. Dissenters hoped for consideration for 
their refusal to cooperate with James from both Dutch William and moderate 
Anglicans, but these were only partially fulfilled and for full citizenship, religious dis- 
sidents in Britain had to wait for another century and a half. The vast majority of 
members of the established Church were apprehensive that concession would lead to a 
loss of their privileged status. 

Lacey provides an excellent index both of persons and subjects. The “Bibliographical 
Note on Manuscript Sources" reveals the extent and magnitude of the investigation 
undertaken and offers a first-rate guide to sources of the political-religious history of 
the period. Students of this history, as well as all concerned with studying the 
vicissitudes of the quest for liberty, cannot afford to neglect Dissent and Parliamentary 
Politics. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


WRITINGS ON BRITISH HISTORY, 1901-1933: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM ABOUT 
450 A.D. TO 1914, PUBLISHED DURING THE YEARS 1901-1933 INCLU- 
SIVE, WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING A SELECT LIST OF PUB- 
LICATIONS IN THESE YEARS ON BRITISH HISTORY SINCE 1914. 
Volume IV, THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1714-1815. In two parts. [Royal 
Historical Society.] (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 297; 390. $10.00; 
$13.50.) 


Insprrep by the example of Grace Gardiner Griffin and her successors in the listing of 
writings in American history, The Royal Historical Society began in 1934 to plan a 
series of bibliographies of British history—at the start to cover publications in 1934 
and subsequently. The first volume of Writings in British History in 1934 appeared in 
1937 and was compiled by A. Taylor Milne. Much delayed by World War II, the 
scventh, in two parts covering the years 1940-45, from the same compiler, appeared in 
1960. Another for the period through the fifties is well under way. In the future, the 
Institute of Historical Research will undertake responsibility for the series. In 1968 
the first three volumes of Writings, 1901—1933 came out, one of them on auxiliary 
sciences and general works, the other two on the Middle Ages, and Tudors and 
Stuarts respectively. It is no secret that the late Professor Hale Bellot was the compiler 
of Volumes IV and V, and it is good to hear that he was also able, before his death in 
February 1969, to correct the proof of the fifth volume, 1815-1914, to which ап 
appendix covering a select list of publications from the years 1901~33, on British history 
after 1914, is promised. 

An impressive shelf of tools is now available for the use of students of British his- 
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tory. In using the Writings 1901-1933, they will also be obliged to consult the guide to 
the publications of English and Welsh learned societies produced by E. C. Mullins in 
1968, and two early works covering Scottish societies and clubs, 1780-1908 and 1909- 
1927, respectively compiled by C. S. Terry and published in 1909 and C. Matheson, 
published in 1928. Though to cavil at all about these extensive labors seems ungracious, 
there will probably be many who would have been glad if the decision had been to 
include in the five volumes of Writings 1901—1933 all appropriate material from these. 

Like the series commenced by Grace Gardiner Griffin, the British editors have 
attempted exhaustive listing of all publications during the announced period. These in- 
clude books, with convenient references to reviews of them in learned journals, mono- 
graphs, and articles. Though commentary by compilers is absent, the searcher can 
check on contemporary evaluation of the larger works listed. 

Part I of Volume IV, omitting books covered in Volume I and extending more than 
one hundred years in either direction of the eighteenth century, has a brief section on 
general works followed by political, constitutional, legal; economic and social; eccle- 
siastical and cultural, with military and naval history, maritime history, and foreign 
affairs occupying about the same space. The remainder of the volume lists works on 
local history, Channel Islands, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. To Scotland must be 
added works on the risings of 1715 and 1745. 

Part II is devoted to the Empire, the American colonies, and to lives, collective and 
individual, memoirs, diaries and letters. The index is excellent, The curious reader 
can find much to ponder in the revelations of the interests and preoccupations of 
historians in the three decades of book production provided by this series, as well as the 
more obvious virtues of exhaustive listing. 


Bryn Mawr College : CAROLINE Коввімѕ 


THE HOME OFFICE, 1782-1801. By R. R. Nelson. [Duke Historical Publications.] 
(Durbam, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 199. $9.00.) 


Economic reform and the rivalry of Fox and Shelburne necessitated a redistribution 
of administrative functions between the British Secretaries of State. Thus established 
in March 1782, the Home Office retained responsibility for colonial affairs and relations 
with the Barbary States, and, under the Secretary’s inherent jurisdiction, continued to 
direct army operations until 1794. Dr. Nelson’s competent study of its workings in its 
first twenty years is based on Home Office archives, supplemented by the interesting 
papers of Scrope Bernard, Under Secretary from 1789 to 1792, as well as the printed 
sources. 

This book falls into two sections: personnel and work. The author has amassed 
much information about the former, making a useful contribution to our knowledge 
of late eighteenth-century civil servants. The department's functions he examines 
rather briefly: secret service, public order, the alien office, and more. The activities of 
the Home Office against the radicals in the 1790’s can be examined only in the “broadest 
and most general sense,” he claims, for it formed only part of the government’s re- 
sponse; the secret service accounts are missing; and Pitt’s must have been the decisive 
voice. Nelson, like Dr. O’Gorman, tries to rehabilitate Portland, the Home Secretary 
from 1794. ; 

Concerned with implementation rather than making of policy, Nelson has kept 
within rather narrow bounds. Some problems are briefly dismissed: increased business 
relating to pardons was “perhaps a reflection of the growth of a more humanitarian 
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view of crime," which is to ignore the increase in convictions, though we learn that a 
clerk kept a register to show fluctuations in felonies. Nor does Nelson comment on the 
evident continuance of the issue of general warrants. The brief description of law en- 
forcement in London and Westminster before 1792 is misleading. 

For the administrative historian this is a useful book, though hardly fulfilling all 
the expectations roused by its title. 


Queen Mary College, University of London M. H. Porr 


COURTAULDS: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY. Volume I, THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: SILK AND CRAPE; Volume H, RAYON. By 
D. C. Coleman. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 283; xxii, 
521. $21.00 the set.) 


Courrautps is one of those big, rare, nineteenth-century British firms that successfully 
adapted itself to twentieth-century conditions. Volume I, based on patchy mill records 
and family correspondence, shows how George Courtauld III (1793-1881) became the: 
world's biggest manufacturer of black crape. Volume II, using private company 
records, portrays the world's largest manufacturer of rayon in tbe early twentieth 
century. All the variables that reveal a firm's performance over time—technology, costs, 
capital, markets, labor—are fully analyzed (there are some two hundred tables, graphs 
and diagrams), but the argument moves beyond economic causes to social and 
political factors, especially to the roles of entrepreneurs, although the criteria used to 
evaluate entrepreneurial behavior are not altogether clear. 

Several particular features vary what is otherwise the typical development of a 
family textile firm. The location is Essex: success came when George Courtauld III 
entered an industry on the threshold of change, outpaced his competitors by rapid 
modernization, and concentrated on one specialty for a protected domestic market, the 
black crape required for Victorian mourning rituals. Buoyant prices and falling raw 
silk costs after 1860 yielded high profits until 1886, when middle-class consumer 
resistance associated with the Great Depression, together with a rising world demand 
for raw silk, narrowed margins. The firm actually fell behind its competitors, however, 
because Samuel Courtauld III was a country gentleman and a “reluctant businessman.” 
Undoubtedly, entrepreneurial weakness was partly to blame but the founder could 
also qualify for inclusion among the “entrepreneurially guilty men.” 

The enterprise was revived in the 1890's by outsiders who pushed new products and 
then created a public company to manufacture chemical fibers. The directors had only 
a mild interest in chemistry, and success was achieved by brilliant commercial strategy. 
Reserves were used to acquire patents; international consortia arranged marketing; 
after 1920 when a world-wide expansion of rayon production intensified competition 
and prices fell, Courtaulds sought price stability at home and abroad, and economies of 
scale paid off. An American offspring, the American Viscose Corporation, made more 
profitable than the parent company by high tariffs and war-time inflation, was overtaken 
by rivals in the 1930’s, although its productivity remained above that in Courtaulds’ 
British plants. On both sides of the Atlantic the company waged a constant struggle 
with tax authorities and met mounting pressure from trade unions. Like so many 
British firms, Courtaulds only slowly came to grips with these new realities. Mistakes 
were made, particularly in running A.V.C., which the British government sold pre- 
cipitously in return for Lend-Lease. By the 19305, the company’s managerial 
structure ill-suited its size, and although Samuel Courtauld IV introduced improve- 
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ments, their effects were not apparent by 1941, when the story ends, so he remains an 
enigmatic figure. Let us hope that the third volume which Professor Coleman antic- 
ipates will remedy this discontinuity. 

This is a fascinating, well-documented, and important study of the fluctuating 
fortunes of an industrial giant which no economic historian of the period can afford to 
ignore. It contains much new material on the silk and rayon industries and provides 
fresh insights into familiar aspects of British industrial growth. For example, Dissent 
in the Courtauld family produced Liberal Radicals and the Braintree Church Rate 
Case rather than successful business careers. 


University of New South Wales Gorvon RIMMER 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN NORTH INDIA: A STUDY OF THE DELHI 
RESIDENCY 1803-1857. By К. №. Panikkar. Foreword by Bisheshwar Prasad. 
(New Delhi: Associated Publishing House, 1968. Pp. 200. Rs. 25.) 


To most historians, and particularly those of British India, the nature of the decision- 
making process and the role of the “man on the spot" has been of vital concern. Dr. 
К. N. Panikkar has chosen to deal with this question through an assessment of the 
functioning of the Delhi residency in the first half of the nineteenth century. During 
the years that the Moghul Emperor still occupied the throne, albeit insecurely, Delhi 
and the surrounding’ princely states were vital to British interests. Successive governors- 
general supported by London, resisted direct intervention in their affairs; but in this 
they were opposed by the residents. It is with this conflict, and with the actual policies 
implemented towards the Moghul Emperor and towards the states of Rajputana and 
the cis-Sutlej Punjab, that the author most intimately concerns himself. 

Panikkar has made good use of the resources of the National Archives of India in 
New Delhi. He quite properly identifies David Ochterlony and Charles Metcalfe as the 
most influential occupiers of the Delhi residency, and he renders an accurate account 
of the history of British diplomatic relations with a north of India which the British 
ruled, but where an anachronistic Moghul Emperor and an assortment of minor princes 
still reigned. 

The detailed accounting of these events has undoubted value. It would have added 
to the readability of the work, however, if the author could have breathed more life 
into the far from dull characters with whom he deals. Greater analysis rather than 
straight exposition and a form of organization allowing for less chronological repetition 
might also have been desirable. Nevertheless, for scholars and general readers interested 
in the intricacies of indirect rule as practiced by Calcutta, London, and the British 
residents in Delhi, Panikkar’s book is of undoubted value. 


California Institute of Technology Rospert А. HurTENBACK 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY CONSTITUTION, 1815-1914: DOCUMENTS 
AND COMMENTARY. Edited and Introduced by Н. J. Hanham. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 486. Cloth $10.00, paper $4.95.) 


Tre selections from documents which Professor Hanham has compiled provide a set 
of sharp pictures of many of the formal and informal organs of British government at 
numerous points in time between 1815 and 1914. Many of his selections are fairly 
substantial. On average, each is somewhat more than a page in length. Few of them 
have been published before in any comparable collection. They are the fruit of 
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Hanham's broad interests and wide reading. In consequence, they reflect a greater 
emphasis than has usually been placed upon constitutional theory, the party system, the 
civil service, the government departments in Whitehall, and the organs of local govern- 
ment. 

Like the companion volumes edited by Elton, Kenyon, and Williams, Hanham's 
volume is organized by subject. It is divided into eight chapters, "The Theory of the 
Constitution," "Cabinet Government," "Parliament," "Parties and Elections," "Cen- 
tral and Local Administration,” “The Administration of Justice," “Church and State,” 
and “Ireland.” Four of these chapters are further divided into sub-chapters. For each of 
these chapters or sub-chapters the author has written an introductory vignette. He has 
tried to do more than merely introduce the documents which follow; he has tried to 
explain why those changes occurred in the organs of government which the documents 
suggest. Unfortunately, within the available space—in all, his eighteen vignettes come 
to some ninety pages in length—this latter attempt is scarcely possible without con- 
siderable oversimplification and an all but total disregard of those controversies to 
which his formulations and his choice of documents are directly relevant. 

The essential novelty of Hanham’s book lies in its scope. For this alone many 
teachers of nineteenth-century English history will find it a useful tool. But some of his 
contentions may well be challenged, for example the notion that institutional change in 
the nineteenth century was largely a consequence of the conscious application of con- 
stitutional theory, or that the enthusiasm for local self-government was a peculiarly 
Liberal phenomenon. 

I hope that Hanham will soon write the extended work in which he will be able 
to argue his case on these and certain other questions more effectively. In the mean- 
time he has compiled a useful collection of documents. 


University of California, Los Angeles D. C. Moorz 


THE WAR OF THE UNSTAMPED: THE MOVEMENT TO REPEAL THE 
BRITISH NEWSPAPER TAX, 1830-1836. By Joel Н. Wiener. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 310. $10.00.) 


Tue subtitle is more descriptive of this specialized and detailed study than the title, 
because only five of the ten chapters focus on the heroic, embattled, working-class 
unstamped press. The efforts of Parliamentary radicals and middle-class reformers are 
central considerations of other chapters. 

What was accomplished from 1830 to 1836 was a reduction of the "taxes on 
knowledge" from four pence to a penny, a bitterly frustrating result for the backers 
of the Great Unstamped. The author claims that this working-class disappointment 
was, like the reaction to the New Poor Law, an important cause of the Chartist 
movement, He stresses the inability of working-class and middle-class radicals to 
achieve unity in their repeal struggles. Although a growing polarization among 
reformers is demonstrated, many links between working-class and middle-class agita- 
tors are also uncovered. The author often labels particular links as some of the “few 
tangible" examples, yet they crop up throughout the book. Perhaps this is another 
revelation of the awkwardness imposed by strict use of the three-class model of social 
structure for early nineteenth-century England. 

The unique strength of this book is derived from Professor Wiener's profound ex- 
pertise in handling the vast unstamped press. Excerpts of all sorts are deftly woven 
into the text. Ín addition, research from several collections of papers has been in- 
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corporated, and once again testimony has been given to the seemingly inexhaustible 
richness of that great hodgepodge, the Place Collection. While the wealth of the pri- 
mary material that went into this study is obvious, it seems that more use may have 
been made of some of the pioneering secondary works treating related problems. 

Without doubt, this volume fills a gap in British working-class history, and along 
the way it briefly illuminates a host of figures, organizations, and publications hitherto 
shadowy or unknown. 


Colorado State University Henry С. WEISSER 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY IN THE MID-VICTORIAN AGE: SOUTH 
AFRICA; NEW ZEALAND; THE WEST INDIES. By W. P. Morrell. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 507. $12.50.) 


Ix 1930 W. Р. Morrell published his British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and 
Russell. Almost forty years later, much of that book retains its freshness and deserves 
reading by students, of British Empire history. Few scholarly works have such 
longevity. 

‘As Professor Morrell states in his preface, the present volume, which deals with the 
period 1852 to 1872, is a partial sequel, a return to a field of study from which he was 
long diverted by other commitments. There are great similarities in the format and 
treatment of the two books. Both begin with a general treatment of issues and person- 
alities. Both devote considerable attention to South Africa, New Zealand, and the West 
Indies, though the earlier work also dealt with Canada and Australia. The style is 
recognizably that of the same author. Yet there is a fundamental difference which 
makes this book less impressive than the first. In part it arises from the fact that much 
of what Morrell has to say is not very new, since other historians have covered much 
the same ground, He does provide information not previously published, and he differs 
from previous authorities on a number of points, but the general impression is that of a 
competent standard treatment of the interaction between the British government and 
the colonies in South Africa, New Zealand, and the West Indies. 

The author states that “these mid Victorian years are not an exciting period in the 
history of British colonial policy,” unlike the era when responsible government was 
conceded, or that of late Victorian imperialism. Perhaps, but other historians might 
disagree that, for the study of British colonial policy, the years 1852-1872 are in- 
herently dull. 

It would be unfair to the book to dwell upon its limitations. The section on the 
West Indies provides new information on the travails of government in the area, and 
that on New Zealand, as might be expected, evidences a mastery of the subject of the 
interactions of the British government, the governors, and the New Zealand politicians. 
The section on South Africa, while not presenting significant fresh material, is a sound, 
accurate narrative. | 

There are no heroes in this book. During the twenty-year period the author dis- 
cusses, neither South Africa nor New Zealand shows the Colonial Office at its best, 
though it did appear more enlightened in its governance of the West Indies during a 
dificult time. At the'end, however, the Empire showed more resiliency than such critics 
as Goldwin Smith had expected. Instead of disintegrating, it strengthened itself by 
adjusting to colonial self-government. "This," writes Morrell, “was the mid Victorian 
achievement.” 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun S. GarsaarrH 


[ 
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THE ORIGINS OF MODERN ENGLISH SOCIETY, 1780-1880. By Harold Perkin. 
[Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 
465. $8.25.) 

Hanor» Perkin, who is professor of social history at Lancaster and has served as editor 
of an excellent series of studies in that subject, has set out to write a "history of so- 
ciety дий society, of social structure in all its manifold and constantly changing ram- 
ifications.” In conjunction with this effort to present social history as a “vertebrate 
discipline," Perkin, clearly, also hoped to write a synthesis of some of the recent work 
done in the field. It may have been the attempt to harness the two enterprises which 
has seriously weakened both. 

"Though Perkin offers many acute insights, in his treatment of religion, for example, 
and supplies us as well with new material from his own researches, somehow he never 
appears to achieve the necessary authority over his subject. His method, moreover, often 
seems to be to conclude that the truth can be reached by ingeniously blending the con- 
clusions of his predecessors. The vertebrate structure about which the synthesis is 
elaborated revolves about the emergence of modern class society from "the peculiarities 
and uniqueness of pre-industrial society in England." The character of this old society, 
for Perkin, following Laslett, was “а classless hierarchy" based on status, a society in 
which only one true class existed, and that "an open aristocracy based on property and 
patronage." The peculiar nature of this society, Perkin argues, was the "central, in- 
tegrating cause" which brought about the Industrial Revolution in England; moreover, 
it was the "institutions which it had inherited from the old society," particularly the 
religious institutions, which made possible for England the speedy and pacific "insti- 
tutionalization" of classes and class conflict and the attainment of a "viable class 
society." : 

The structure, we see, bears enormous weight, and it is not surprising that the argu- 
ment supporting it is not always persuasive. Perkin, for example, postulates “unique- 
ness" without attempting any comparative analysis; moreover, while finding the class 
system "latent" in pre-industrial England, he prefers to ignore evidence of class which 
he himself provides. Indeed, climaxing the effort on the part of historians of early 
modern Europe to banish the cliché of the rising middle class, Perkin suggests, in a 
curious implicit comparison, that "there is no English word for bourgeoisie because, 
until the nineteenth century at least, the thing itself did not exist," all this while 
making Dissent, in the pre-industrial age, the “characteristic form" assumed by 
"hostility" (of course, latent) "of the middling ranks," not classes, "for the landed 
aristocracy." Perkin has an arguable case, but he fails to make it convincing. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook BERNARD SEMMEL 


THE HARNEY PAPERS. Edited by Frank Gees Black and Renee Métivier Black. 
[Publications on Social History issued by the Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale 
Geschiedenis, Amsterdam, Number 5.] (Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V. 
1969. Pp. xxx, 388. 51.50 gls.) 


Cuartism is one of the most richly documented popular movements in history. A 
cheap press, circulating nationally and locally, and an urban working class with 
access to its productions, led to a flood of local and national periodicals, both serious 
and ephemeral. The historian of Chartism has . access to the writings of its 
leaders, to reports of the speeches of local as well as national figures, and to collec- 
tions of material amassed by participants and observers, from Place to Linton. But 
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when it comes to more personal documents, there is a considerable gap. Most of the 
leading figures were from the working classes, and working class households did not 
preserve letters and diaries as did those of the middle class. Moreover, there were 
periods later in the century when a working man with a history of involvement in 
radical activity might be embarrassed by the existence of documents connecting him 
with prominent leaders of the movement. "Therefore, very few personal documents 
seem to have survived. Lovett preserved those papers that he considered to be of 
historical interest, but most of the letters among them were intended for publication 
or for reading aloud at the Convention. There were a few educated men outside the 
movement, like "Thomas Allsop, who corresponded with some of the leading Chartists 
and kept their letters. There are a few caches of papers connected with Ernest Jones, 
notably the larger collection at Columbia University, but these have obviously been 
combed at some time and letters from the best-known figures removed. 

The present collection is, therefore, of the very greatest interest, both intrinsically 
and because of the rarity of such material. It consists of an illuminating selection of 
the letters received during the second half of the nineteenth century by George Julian 
Harney, Chartist leader and journalist, and life-long radical, which have been pre- 
served by his family in the United States. In addition there is a long run of letters 
from the collection at Amsterdam, written by Harney himself to Frederick Engels, 
beginning in 1846 and continuing, although with considerable gaps, until 1895. There 
are, alas, no letters from the early years of Chartism, though some new information 
on this period can be found in references and reminiscences in some of the later letters, 
particularly in the extremely interesting one from Harney to Engels, written on 
March 30, 1846. Here Harney gives his reasons for not expecting a rising of any sort 
in England: “The body of the English people, without becoming a slavish people, 
are becoming an eminently pacific people.” He also defends O'Connor against Engels’ 
criticisms, Engels having apparently suggested that he (Harney) would be a better 
leader of the movement than Feargus. *A popular chief should be possessed of a 
magnificent bodily appearance, an iron frame, eloquence, or at least a ready fluency 
of tongue. I have none of these. O'C has them all—at least in degree.” 

A first reading of the letters does not suggest that they will occasion any 
radical rewriting of Chartist history. Their great contribution is that they enlarge our 
understanding of some of the key figures. Harney’s correspondents included many of 
the best-known figures in radical journalism in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on both sides of the Atlantic, and a number of the refugee liberals from Europe. 
But in some ways the most interesting letters are those from lesser-known people whose 
contact with Harney came from their Chartist activities. Among these are letters from 
John Shaw and George White, written from prison; some from Allen Pinkerton, a 
former Scottish Chartist in the United States; and a moving series from the lame 
weaver-poet, William Thom, ending with a note written from his Dundee weaving 
shed only a week or two before he died there in poverty. There are brief notes from 
Feargus O'Connor—intelligent, ebullient, generous—and a single letter from Ernest 
Jones, written just after he left prison in 1850, a letter in which Jones refers to Harney 
as his most valued friend; this correspondence offers some rare glimpses into the per- 
sonal relationships that lay behind the splintering political alignments in the move- 
ment at the end of the ’forties. 

The letters are printed with only minor excisions and are, apparently, only a 
selection of those in the editors’ possession. They are presented clearly, with adequate 
annotation and indexing. The editors contribute an account of the second Mrs. Harney, 
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from whom Mrs, Black is descended, which makes an interesting addition to the 
existing biographies. Although they do not make particular claim to be experts on 
Chartism and radicalism, the editors have identified references with care and accuracy. 
The index is clear and useful. This is most certainly essential reading for any student 
of nineteenth-century radical and working class movements. 


Birmingham University Donzoruz THOMPSON 


THE RELUCTANT IMPERIALISTS: BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1878-1902. 
By С. J. Lowe. ( [New York:] Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xi, 417. $7.95.) 

BRITAIN AND JAPAN, 1858-1883. By Grace Fox. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 627. $15.50.) 


C. J. Lows here presents the first of two volumes on British foreign policy from the 
Berlin to the Versailles treaties. His project is a task of synthesis and interpretation 
of published research in recently opened government and private papers. The book, 
intended for students, is avowedly patterned on Seton-Watson’s interpretation of 
nineteenth-century British foreign policy, a model focused on Britain in Europe. For 
his period Lowe enlarges the focus to include Asia and Africa, But in that age of 
imperialism, the author suggests, British power was wielded in the main by reluctant 
imperialists, a theme that he might have developed explicitly and on a comparative 
basis, 

As interpreter Lowe is intelligent and informed. His penetration of the debate of 
British parties on foreign policy eludes partisan snares. The Gladstonian espousal 
of nationalism, he observes, had a Christian inspiration which also gave British 
imperialism a missionary impulse. He considers it unprofitable “to analyse which of 
the two outlooks was most prone to humbug or to disguising its true motivation, 
since both possessed these characteristics to a marked degree.” This is well put and 
fair for his time and subject. His observation that any foreign policy judgment is a 
mere preference of taste does not follow at all. 

Thereafter, Lowe argues that for the early years of his subject, ideas made for 
differences over foreign policy and that the real division was not a party matter but 
between Gladstone and his opponents. The division, however, was mainly in debate 
and is little documented in foreign policy itself. 

In contrasting Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches with the foreign policy his adminis- 
tration later maintained, Lowe recognizes that the speeches were electorally conditioned. 
Gladstone later recognized “the expediency of maintaining as far as might be a con- 
tinuity in Foreign Policy.” In the succeeding years Liberal factionalism, German power 
on the Continent and the initiatives of Bismarck, difficulties with France, Turkey, 
and Russia, and the occupation of Egypt meant that the Liberal government’s foreign 
policy was “indistinguishable from that of the Conservatives, except for the degree 
of incompetence in its direction under Granville.” That difference vanished with 
Rosebery’s appointment, so that later changes of government did not disrupt the con- 
tinuity of Salisbury’s policy. 

Lowe makes his own contribution to the story of the partition of East Africa, 1885- 
1891. Through 1887 the “Egyptian lever,” that is, the British occupation of Egypt, 
made Salisbury amenable to German colonial demands. Lowe, then, emphasizes 
Germany’s diplomatic assets and Britain’s weakness. He further argues that the 
validity of the Egyptianist thesis dwindles for the remaining years. Germany’s position 
was less assured and British attention to East Africa strengthened and became asser- 
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tive. In this exposition Lowe draws on his monograph, Salisbury and the Mediter- 
ranean (1895). 

To the text, 251 pages, is appended a brief bibliography of books and articles 
published, for the most part, in the last eighteen years. There follows an eight-page 
table of contents for 138 pages of excerpts from documents and especially from cor- 
respondence concerned with diplomacy. This collection is designed to illustrate British 
policy and the role of ideas and opinions in formulating it. As Lowe’s text is enlivened 
by apt and striking quotations, the excerpts also make for good reading. They are, 
nevertheless, ill-equipped with editorial identifications and explanations. If space for 
this material imposed the minor proportions of the treatment of the last years of his 
period, I should have preferred a longer Lowe text with quotations. 

Lowe's terminal point is the alliance with Japan. To Britain's role in the formative 
period (1858-1883) of modern Japan Grace Fox devotes a large volume. She has used 
a wide range of governmental, commercial, and private papers including archives in 
Britain, Japan and Washington. Three-fifths of the book presents a minute account of 
diplomacy and British influence on the Japanese navy. One-fifth covers British com- 
mercial, financial, and technological activities in Japan. Another fifth details British 
influence—including the work of missionaries, doctors, and journalists—on Japanese 
culture. The author presents her British- ‘Japanese story not as a contribution to 
modernization беу but as something “unique in the history of international rela- 
tions.” 


University of Notre Die M. A. FITZSIMONS 


THE VICTORIAN CHURCH IN DECLINE: ARCHBISHOP TAIT AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1868-1882. Ву P. T. Marsh. ([Pittsburgh:] Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press. 1969. Pp. x, 344. $8.95.) 


P. T. Marss has written a capable, analytical account of the way in which the Church 
of England was forced to give way in every sphere of life before the advancing 
secular State. He has focused on the years 1868-1882 when Archibald Campbell Tait 
was Archbishop of Canterbury, as “the last age in which bishops and the leaders 
of thought within the Church were figures of national importance. It marked the 
last serious attempt to make the Church of England the Church of the English.” 

Surely there is historical irony in the fact that an extremely able Archbishop should 
have expended his precarious physical strength trying to restore Hooker’s concept 
of Church and State in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. In a time of High 
Church catholicizing on one side and the rapidly secularizing State on the other, 
Tait endeavored to uphold the national rather than the Anglican Church. Disliking 
the restored Convocations as Anglican rather than national assemblies, Tait welcomed 
Parliament as the expression of lay opinion. Mr. Marsh has made good use of the 
Tait papers in this account of the Archbishop’s valiant but futile attempt to keep the 
State religious and the Church national and established. The densely packed chapters 
on Church legislation in Parliament clearly show the significant shift in Parlia- 
mentary attitude over the years. In 1869 Irish disestablishment seemed to portend the 
end of English establishment as well. By 1882, the year of Tait’s death, disestablish- 
ment was no longer.a threat, but Parliament ignored the Church as much as possible. 
“Apparently England’s way of becoming a secular society was not to break Church 
from State but rather to push Church affairs aside.” For different reasons, the two 
political giants of the century had assisted this process, handling all Church legisla- 
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tion gingerly. Gladstone’s personal High Churchmanship favored more autonomy for 
the Church in spiritual matters, while his political alliance with Nonconformists made 
him unsympathetic to Tait’s desires. Disraeli could not afford to alienate any part of 
his Anglican supporters, so his policy toward potentially divisive ecclesiastical legis- 
lation was lukewarm at best. 

The most important question for the Church should have been the erosion of 
faith in the face of a reductive scientific Darwinism and massive doses of Biblical’ 
criticism. Instead, the problem of unbelief served only to heighten theological contro- 
versy within the Church, further weakening its intellectual position. The contro- 
versy, which swallowed all others for so many of these years, was of course that over 
Ritualism, or, more correctly, ceremonialism. Tait’s considerable capacity for legislation 
was expended in upholding the Protestantism of the national Church against this 
"aesthetic expression” of the Oxford Movement's second generation. It was of the 
utmost importance to this Scottish, Whiggish, very Protestant Archbishop to keep the 
Church congenial to the views of the majority of the English people for whom, as 
Marsh aptly phrases it, “Protestantism was less a religious conviction than an instinc- 
tive national sentiment.” Hence he embarked on the ridiculous attempt to force 
conformity on the Ritualists through the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, the 
enactment of which marked the last year “in which for a whole session Parliament 
was preoccupied with the condition of the established Church.” Tait’s adherence to 
Thomas Arnold’s comprehensive ideal of a national Church resulted only in bitter 
legal squabbling, Ritualist “martyrs,” and a serious threat to the unity of the Church 
at a time when it needed all its forces. | 


Westbrook, Connecticut Ouive J. Brose 


MIND, HISTORY, AND DIALECTIC: THE PHILOSOPHY OF R. G. COL- 
LINGWOOD. By Louis O. Mink. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1969. 
Pp. x, 276. $10.00.) 


Rosin George Collingwood (1889-1943), who held the Waynflete Chair of Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy at Oxford from 1935 to 1941, is well known to historians, both for his 
studies of Roman Britain and for his Idea of History. Louis Mink’s well-written and . 
valuable book is a comprehensive philosophical treatment of Collingwood’s thought 
and shows a thorough knowledge of the primary sources. Mink’s approach is dis- 
tinctive in two particulars: He sees Collingwood’s books, beginning with the second 
one, Speculum Mentis (1924), as parts of a single “possible system”; and he 
contends that the essential character of this system is “dialectical.” 

Although Mink provides good detailed accounts of certain dialectical schemes 
which he finds in Collingwood, he does not provide a clear general idea of what 
dialectic is, The closest we get to such an idea is at second hand, in Mink’s chapter 
devoted to Collingwood’s Essay on Philosophical Method (1933). 

After trying to establish the dialectical quality of Collingwood’s whole philosophi- 
cal work, Mink turns to the second part of his task: the explication of some of 
Collingwood’s better-known doctrines from the standpoint of dialectic. Here we find 
the chapter that will be of particular interest to readers of this journal, Chapter VI, 
on history. 

This chapter, which is substantially the same as an article Mink published in 
History and Theory (УП [No. 1, 1968], 3-37), takes up and tries to refute six objec- 
tions that have been lodged against Collingwood’s theory of history. Underlying 
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Mink’s rebuttal is his claim that the substantive chapters of Collingwood’s Idea of 
History are “largely unintelligible unless they are interpreted in the light of Colling- 
wood’s dialectical theory of mind as we have reconstructed it.” 

The six objections are disparate, and Mink’s reply to them is, perforce, ad Вос. 
The chapter tends, then, to take on a rather scrappy, disjointed character. Moreover, 
Mink answers most of the six objections without any overt, or essential, appeal to the 
“dialectical theory of mind.” In only one case, where Mink discusses what Colling- 
wood called “[ reflective] thought,” does the dialectical approach appear to be necessary 
to a proper appreciation of Collingwood’s position. One could certainly accept Mink’s 
exegesis of Collingwood’s notion of “thought,” but I think a careful reading of the 
Idea of History is all that would be required in order to establish it. One does not, in 
other words, need a “dialectical theory" to unearth this particular interpretation of 
Collingwood. Mink's point about the unintelligibility of the Idea of History divorced 
from his “dialectical theory" does not stand up. I think, however, the chapter does repay 
careful reading; the last few pages, in particular, advance our understanding of 
Collingwood's conception of explanatory narratives in history. 


University of Kansas. Rex Martin 


JOHN MORLEY AT THE INDIA OFFICE, 1905-1910. By Stephen E. Koss. 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 231. $8.50.) 


W must, for a variety of reasons, welcome this study of Morley as Secretary of State 
for India by Stephen Koss. In its explanation of Morley's behavior, views, and political 
loyalties, it marks a considerable advance over other recently published interpretations 
such as Stanley Wolpert's Morley and India, 1906-1910 or S. R. Wasti's Lord Minto 
and the Indian Nationalist Movement. Much that has appeared paradoxical, or worse, 
in the behavior of the Liberal leader while at the India Office can be seen in perspective 
and more readily understood. 

Especially valuable is the penetrating examination of Morley's career: and the major 
strands in his intellectual development during the years before he accepted the Seals 
and moved to King Charles Street. In his analysis of the events, influences, and trends 
that shaped Morley's mind, Koss is at his best. He is therefore in a good position to 
examine Morley's policies and actions while he was Secretary of State and, in so doing, 
to disabuse the reader of myths and misconceptions that have been perpetuated in 
other studies. Inzer alia, the author shows clearly the special limits upon late Victorian 
Liberalism, particularly when the political progress of non-white peoples was at issue, 
as well as the unique and personal version of Liberalism held by John Morley. 
Unfortunately, Morley's version was least in tune with the needs and vision of the 
Moderates who dominated the nationalist scene in India. Moreover, his feelings about 
the aptitudes of colored peoples so influenced his ideas concerning the transmission of 
European institutions as to seriously inhibit his work as a reformer of the political 
ties that bound Britain and India. 

"There is, however, another aspect of the matter which Koss has not investigated 
and in fact has barely touched upon—the relationships, long formed and institutional- 
ized, between the Secretary of State for India and the complex and ponderous bureau- 
cracy of that vast ‘dependency, ridden with checks and balances, vested interests, 
and built-in short-circuits for anyone who tried to run the maze against the “rules.” 
It is not enough to explore Morley's personality and philosophy, important though 
that is, as the explanation for his actions at the India Office. Nor is it sufficient to 
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analyze skillfully his relationships with Minto, the Governor-General, though Koss 
has handled those relationships with great sensitivity. One must also view the role 
of the Secretary of State as a part of a complex system with many sub-systems and 
special interrelationships. In this respect the portrait given in the volume is inadequate 
and, as a result, the explanations for Morley’s actions are incomplete. 

Similarly, the discussion of communalism is incomplete. Even though Morley may 
well have abhorred any line of policy that would exacerbate tensions between two. 
different religious communities, his reforms aggravated those frictions, and brought 
about the divisions he deplored. Furthermore, certain aspects of his policy, such as 
the division of Moderates from Extremists, were part of a strategy of divide et impera 
consciously applied at certain levels of the bureaucracy over which Morley ruled. 
John Broomfield, in his very fine recent study, Elite Conflict in a Plural Society, has 
clearly demonstrated how the exploitation of divisions in Bengali society was an 
inherent feature of the system by which the British managed their Indian dependency. 
This did not result from the whims or personalities of one or another individual, but 
rather was a feature of a system of government. It was that intricate system, of which 
the office of the Secretary of State was a part, that Koss has understated in an other- 
wise excellent and very stimulating historical study. 


Syracuse University Ковевт I. CRANE 


NAVAL POLICY BETWEEN THE WARS. Volume I, THE PERIOD OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ANTAGONISM, 1919-1929. Ву Stephen Roskill. (New 
York: Walker and Company. 1969. Pp. 638. $15.00.) 


Comparep with the other services, the Royal Navy has enjoyed far more than its share 
of scholarly attention. The long run of Marder volumes has now almost enveloped 
the official Corbett and Newbolt series on the First World War, while Roskill’s The 
War at Sea (1954-1961) has covered well the Second. Now with agreement between 
them, Captain Roskill picks up where Marder will leave off. The first of the two 
volumes carries the story to 1929, while the second will complete the link to the War 
at Sea, What we are getting is really official history since the author had privileged 
access to the materials which were for so long sheltered behind the fifty-year rule. 
And the story told is essentially that of the Admiralty. This is not to say that it is not 
well told nor to omit to mention that the book presents an interesting juxtaposition 
between British and American naval practice (and these, perhaps, helped increase the 
antoganism of the decade) which will certainly enlighten students. It is to say that 
the outlook is curcumscribed, is, in cases involving the RAF, generally defensive of 
the Admiralty viewpoint, and in the case of Trenchard himself, is open to an accusa- 
tion of misinterpretation of the CAS’s view in the years 1918-1921. The problem 
seems to come from the fact that Roskill has relied to a very large extent on official 
files. The number of articles cited is small, and they are mostly recent. One must add 
in all fairness that the book must have gone to press in 1966 (it was published in 1968 
in Britain), and this excuses the author from not mentioning some of the more recent 
literature. Even so, the bibliography is by no means a complete guide to non-official 
sources, omitting as it does books like Oscar Parkes’s massive British Battleships, 
1860-1950 [c. 1960]. 

What we have, then, is a very detailed official history which gives a great many 
insights into the way in which policy-making was undertaken at the Admiralty in the 
twilight of the battleship heyday and at a time when the biggest bone of contention 
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between the British services was who should control aircraft. The book starts with an 
excellent introduction to the principal characters, which should be required reading for 
candidates in both modern British and twentieth-century US history, showing as it does 
that military history need not be dull. A minor but important point which is overlooked 
until page 390 is that Keyes was Trenchard’s brother-in-law; this could be advanced 
as an argument in Keyes’ behalf that he might have been able to achieve the release 
of the Fleet Air Arm from Air Ministry control if he had been made First Sea Lord 
in 1930, just when Trenchard was retired. Moreover, it can be suggested that the 
different successes achieved by British and American naval officers in controlling their 
own aviation may have had as much to do with national character, social structure, and 
political organs as with the antics of Billy Mitchell. Roskill is perfectly correct, of 
course, in suggesting that one of the main reasons for the different successes was the - 
fact that the USN looked to the future while the RN refought the Battle of Jutland 
and tried to recover the air service it had relinquished i in 1917-18. 

Despite some of the caveats above, this is an excellent history which, like the same 
author's The War at Sea, will remain a basic work for many years to come. Even so, 
it should not discourage others from tackling the records now open to 1940, because 
technology, for one, is only touched upon incidentally—there is, for example, no 
reference to the role played by the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, whose relation- 
ship to the planners downstairs at the Admiralty well merits exploration. 


Kansas State University Ковш HicHam 


THE FRENCH NOBILITY IN CRISIS, 1560-1640. By Davis Bitton. (Stanford, 
Cali£: Stanford University Press. 1969. Pp. vii, 178. $6.50.) 


Tux preface states that this book is about the “public image" of the French nobility, 
1560-1640. There are chapters on antinoble sentiment, military service, public office, 
dérogeance, virtue, and the general ambiguity of noble status. Treatises, memoirs, 
and some cahters are mined for evidence to support the conclusion that the nobility 
was in crisis and decline. 

The author has not been careful to stick to his announced subject. He wanders from 
“public image” to the problem of the social and economic conditions of the nobility. 
That there are connections between what contemporaries thought was happening 
to the nobility and what was actually happening to them because of changes in prices, 
venality of office, civil war, and the rise of armies, is beyond dispute. But it is too 
simple to infer, as the author does, that lamentations about the decline of the nobility 
are evidence for the decline itself. 

The treatises and cahiers in particular might have been looked at as propaganda 
by the second estate for the defense of privilege at a time when war and revolt called 
into question virtually every French belief and institution. Certainly the nobility would 
not be expected to announce to the king in a cahier that all was well, knowing that the 
question of taxes would be on the agenda of any meeting of the Estates. On this 
confusion between conceptions of and conditions of a group, the author should at 
least have raised the possibility that the complaints and ambiguities which he describes 
might also have characterized the “public image” of a social group gaining in power 
and wealth after decimation in civil and international wars. Nor are the arguments 
for their loss of status, based on changes in the army, еп entirely convincing. The author 
gives no evidence to support his contention that "at times roturier officers became 
very numerous" in the French army. 
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The discussion of changes in noble status in the 1620's, chiefly as the result of the 
legislation known as the “code Michaud” of 1629, also raises as many questions as it 
answers. The Testament Politique is quoted as if it can be accepted as an accurate 
statement of Richelieu’s aims and policies, and Chérin, La Noblesse Considérée sous 
ses Divers Rapports (Paris, 1788) rather than J. Petit, Assemblée des Notables (Paris, 
1936) is relied upon for an understanding of how Marillac and Richelieu were able to 
press for modifications in the rule of dérogeance. Had the author realized that the 
selection of the notables by the Cardinal had enabled him to press for this change, he 
would have understood more clearly why the “code Michaud” remained a dead 
letter, and why dérogeance was even more strongly defended by the nobility in general 
than by those called together by Richelieu. 

Finally, it is surprising to find that the first discussion of the distinctions between 
the nobleman and the gentleman occurs in this book with Loyseau. Was there no 
sixteenth-century precedent for such a distinction? If not, the author should have 
pointed this out. There might also have been some discussion of the relationship 
between peers and other grands with lesser noblemen, but the possibility of hierarchy 
or degrees of nobility and virtue seems to have been absent from the discussions of 
nobility before Loyseau, or thought by the author to be not germane to his subject. 
The book is well written and nicely produced, though the editor should not have 
been permitted to reproduce an engraving of a nobleman on the dust jacket that dates 
from about twenty years after 1640. 


Johns Hopkins University Orest RANUM 


PARIS IN THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM: AN ESSAY. By Orest Ranum. [New 
Dimensions in History: Historical Cities.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1968. Pp. ix, 316. Cloth $7.95, paper $3.95.) 


Tuts book is composed of four parts, of three chapters each. The first part, entitled 
“The Medieval Burden,” begins with a description of the town about 1600, followed 
by an explanation of the administrative and political institutions and of the social 
structures of Paris in the last years of Henry П, until the “Barricades” of 1588; 
thereafter a chapter relates the story of Paris during the League, down to the entry 
of Henry IV into his capital in 1594. 

The second part, “Foundations of Modernity,” is devoted first to the absolutism 
and mercantilism of Henry IV in Paris, then to the new buildings ordered by the 
King and to the Aééels built by the royal courtiers or officers during the reigns of 
Henry IV and Louis XIII, including those of Richelieu and his creatures. 

In Part ПІ, the author discusses "The Medieval Revival.” He considers the religious 
revival among the Catholics; the new religious orders that settled in Paris, such as 
the Carmelites, the Visitation, and the Oratory; the beginnings of Port Royal and of 
Jansenism; and the work of Saint-Vincent de Paul. Chapter VIII describes the fighting 
nobility of the sword, the gentilshommes, their ideal of the hero, their Aózels and 
salons, their writers and artists, such as Corneille and Poussin. Chapter IX discusses 
the corporate structure of the Parisian population and its social stratification, until 
the middle of the century. 

Part IV deals with "Urban Absolutism: The Flight From Modernity.” Chapter 
X discusses the Fronde in Paris; Chapter XI treats the religious destinies of Paris, 
between about 1656 and 1669, the emphasis being put on Tartuffe. The last chapter 
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deals with Colbert’s policy toward Paris, the actions of the Keutenant de police La 
Reynie, and some of the new buildings. 

The author has carefully read the most important printed sources, such as the 
Tratté de la Police by Delamare and the descriptions of Paris by Germain Brice, 
Jacques du Breul, and Sauval. He has also read or consulted many good historical 
works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Some important works are not 
indicated in his bibliography, but the reader can see that the author knows and uses 
them. The preparatory work has been as good as an author, not himself a scholar 
in the field of Parisian history, could do. 

Still, the book doés not always satisfy the requirements of a good history of Paris 
in the seventeenth century. It concerns primarily the period before 1660; more than 
240 pages are devoted to this period and only about 50 to the personal government 
of Louis XIV, from 1660 to 1715. The title is, therefore, somewhat optimistic. Does 
the author understand the corporative structures of Paris, the spirit of the Parisians? 
The second chapter, “An Explosive Political Climate,” misses altogether the unity of 
Paris, and will mislead the reader. Is the author absolutely free from prejudice? To 
characterize as medieval revival the modern religious movements of the first half 
of the century is astonishing. The author does not find anything new in French 
political thinking of the century, but, when he discusses the Fronde, he does not say 
a word about the political thinkers of 1652, who suggested a complete reform of the 
state. And so on. This book is not as valuable as the author’s earlier works; neverthe- 
less, it contains useful facts and, being well written, is charming reading. 


University of Paris | Колмо MOUSNIER 


SEBASTIEN JOSEPH DU CAMBOUT DE PONTCHATEAU (1634-1690) ET 
SES MISSIONS A ROME, D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE ET DES 
DOCUMENTS INEDITS. By Bruno Neveu. [Ecole francaise de Rome, Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire, Supplements, Number 7.] (Paris: E. de Boccard. [1969.] 
Pp. xiv, 768.) ` 


TueE subject of this biography was a Jansenist (if one can still use that word) of the 
second generation and the second rank, who spent a fair part of his life wandering 
about trying to decide what to do and most of the rest of it as a recluse either at Port 
Royal or elsewhere. What makes Pontcháteau noteworthy among Jansenists was the 
fact that he came from a fairly important noble family (Richelieu was his second 
cousin, his sister married the Duc d’Epernon, his nephew was a cardinal) and that 
on two occasions, in 1677 and 1679-1680, he served in Rome as an influential repres- 
entative of the religious opponents of the Jesuits and Louis XIV. 

Half the book is made up of letters in French, Latin, and Italian to and from 
Pontcháteau, concerning religious affairs in the Low Countries, France, and Rome. 
Excerpts from many other letters are liberally spread throughout the text. What is 
valuable in both thé text and the letters is the account of the years 1678-1681, which 
provides significant new information on the complex negotiations between Paris 
and Rome on the буе of the Four Articles. Also apparent are the efficiency of Louis 
XIV's information-gathering service, his determination to crush Port Royal, and the 
collapse of the hopes of the “Port Royalistes” in 1679 when most of their important 
supporters either di¢d or were disgraced. 

The most frustrating thing about the book is that the author knows that in 
Pontcháteau he has a means of getting into the mind and spirit of the nonconformists 
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of the Age of Louis XIV but refuses to make a serious effort to do so. Pontcháteau 
had the manners of a nobleman and the skill of a diplomat, but chose the life of a 
solitary. He had a command of three languages, wrote religious polemic, was some- 
thing of an expert in book illustration, but above all preferred the life of a gardener. 
The man described by Quesnel as “notre saint sauvage” and by the French ambassador 
at Rome as the perfect “agent secret” deserves a better book. 


University of Saskatchewan J. MıcHAEL HAYDEN 


LE CARDINAL MAZARIN ET LE MOUVEMENT JANSÉNISTE FRANÇAIS, 
1653-1659: D'APRÈS LES DOCUMENTS INEDITS CONSERVES DANS LES 
ARCHIVES DU MINISTÈRE DES AFFAIRES ÉTRANGÈRES. By P. Jansen. 
[Bibliothéque de la Société d’Histoire Ecclésiastique de la France.] (Paris: Li- 
brairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1967. Pp. 274.) 


Paurz Jansen, author of a book on the English reaction to Pascal's Lettres Provinciales 
(1954), has made another original contribution to seventeenth-century religious 
history. Her present work illuminates, as no other study has, Mazarin’s influence on 
the fate of the Jansenist movement in the 1650’s. 

Miss Jansen revises the traditional interpretation of why Mazarin nurtured the 
anti-Jansenist movement and forced the Gallican Church to endorse the papal bulls 
against Jansenism. This interpretation cites two reasons for his actions: that he believed 
the reports linking the Jansenists to the Fronde, and that he had to counter papal 
opposition to his imprisonment of Cardinal Retz. Miss Jansen contends that Mazarin 
was motivated by other, albeit related, concerns. His chief goal at the time, she argues, 
was to prevent a recurrence of the Fronde. Convinced that he could accomplish 
it only by bringing about a military victory for France abroad, he concentrated upon 
winning the current war against Spain. One major obstacle stood in his path: the 
diplomatic cooperation between the Holy See and his adversary Philip IV. To remove 
it, he decided to push the case against Jansenism to its dismal conclusion. This tactic 
succeeded. Mazarin’s forcing of the Parlement of Paris to accept a new bull against 
the heresy pleased Pope Alexander VII, who then gave his support to France in the 
negotiations for peace with Spain. The Treaty of the Pyrenees was signed in Novem- 
ber 1659, and Mazarin’s position was secured. 

Miss Jansen’s argument is based on persuasive evidence. It consists of letters, 
hitherto unpublished and unanalyzed, exchanged between Mazarin and his repre- 
sentatives at Rome. Since she has appended fourteen of them, and will publish the 
entire collection in a forthcoming these complémentaire, no quarrel can be had with 
her sources. One must, however, question the emotional tone with which she presents 
her discoveries. Her bias in favor of the Jansenists is unconcealed, her bitterness to- 
wards Mazarin unrestrained. The expression of these sentiments leads one to conclude 
that Mazarin alone was guilty of the tragedy that befell the Jansenists. Indeed it is 
implied that, if he had not needed a pawn for his plot, they would have been spared 
further trouble, But this is a doubtful hypothesis. Jansenist pietism ran counter to 
the established religious mores of the seventeenth century, and had already met a 
theological opposition that was growing in strength. Regardless of what Miss Jansen 
calls Mazarin's "plan machiavélique," the sect would have succumbed to the drive 
for religious uniformity that marked the age. There was ample reason as well for an 
institutional opposition to Jansenism. The existence of an independent, privileged so- 
ciety, religious or otherwise, within the increasingly centralized state of mid-century 


| 
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France, was already seen as a dangerous anomaly not to be tolerated. From the per- 
spective of the French monarchy, then, the Jansenists were not as innocent as Jansen 
portrays them. Another aspect of the case, one which Jansen recognizes but does not 
sufficiently stress, needs further consideration. The Popes were playing a “Machiavellian” 
game, too. They wished to use the bulls against Jansenism to reconfirm their power to 
interfere in the affairs of a national church. If Mazarin had not been so obliging, it is 
quite possible that the Popes would have found other means to exercise their will. 
Hence Jansenism, in/its seventeenth-century form, was doomed from the start, and 
Mazarin was by no means solely responsible for its fate. 

Two more works: will emerge from Miss Jansen’s archival researches, one on the 
historical consequences of Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales and the other on Louis XIV 
and Jansenism. They ‘will undoubtedly make an important contribution to seventeenth- 
century studies. 


Berkeley, California | Е1лѕАВвЕТН М. IsnazLS 


UN CHANCELIER GALLICAN: DAGUESSEAU ET UN CARDINAL DIP- 
LOMATE: FRANÇOIS JOACHIM DE PIERRE DE BERNIS. By Georges 
Fréche and Jean, 'Sudreau. Preface by Jean Imbert. [Travaux et recherches de la 
Faculté de Droit et des Sciences économiques de Paris. Series “Sciences his- 
toriques,' "RIT 15.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1969. Pp. vii, 
150. 16 fr.) | 


Tuts book is composed of two Mémoires written to fulfill the requirements for the 
Diplémes d'Études Supérieures. de Science Politique in the Faculty of Law and 
Economic Sciences at Paris. Each author examined the political writings of an individ- 
ual who was not а political philosopher, but a man actively engaged in the affairs 
of state. Daguesseau, (1668-1751) was a Procureur général in the Parlement of Paris 
as well as Chancelier de France and Garde des Sceaux. Bernis (1715-1794) was a 
diplomat and Secrétaire d'État under Louis XV. 

Georges Fréche's essay is a persuasive discussion of Daguesseau’s place in the 
Gallican tradition. Like Bossuet, Daguesseau opposed any attempt of the Papacy 
to interfere in the politics of the state. But unlike Bossuet, who was inclined to defend 
the Church against royal authority, Daguesscau reasoned and acted on the assumption 
that the civil authority could, within precise limits, intervene in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Many of the issues that concerned Daguesseau were no longer alive a century 
after his death. Yet his Gallicanism remains of interest to historians of the nineteenth 
century because its, strong dose of patriotism makes it an important link in the 
evolution of French nationalism. 

Jean Sudreau’s study of Bernis’ ideas is intelligent and rewarding. Bernis shared 
with many fellow nobles the illusion that his class had the capacity for political 
leadership. Yet he saw with paralyzing clarity the mediocrity and decadence of those 
who governed under Louis XV. 

Bernis also saw, that France needed peace to restore to health the state's finances 
and to gain time to reform the government. Unfortunately, Bernis lived in a society 
intoxicated with a heroic and sentimental conception of war and prestige. Never able to 
reconcile the contrádictions between his illusions and the world he saw before him, 
and equally unable to conceive of a different social order, Bernis represented the 
severe limitations of French aristocratic thought of the eighteenth century. 


Buffalo, New York, Orvittz T. Моврну 
Ж: 
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L'ENCYCLOPÉDISME DANS LE BAS-LANGUEDOC AU XVIII»* SIÈCLE. 
By Jacques Proust. [Centre d'Études du XVIII™ Siècle and Centre d'Études Oc- 
citanes.] ({Montpellier:] Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Montpellier. 
1968. Pp. 243.) 

LES IDÉES POLITIQUES DE J. L. DE LOLME (1741-1806). By Jean-Pierre 
Machelon. Preface by Jean Imbert. [Travaux et recherches de la Faculté de Droit 
et des Sciences économiques de Paris. Series "Science politique," Number 15.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1969. Pp. vii, 132. 16 fr.) 


Tue contrasting nature of these two straightforward, adequately documented mono- 
graphs on aspects of the Enlightenment may be explained in part by the circumstances 
of authorship. The first, by an established authority on the great Encyclopédie, is a 
by-product of broader studies; its tone is urbane and its claims modest. The second, 
a dissertation by a candidate for the Dipléme d'Études Supérieures in political science 
at Paris, is, even with its occasional appropriate disclaimers, far more assertive and 
ultimately less successful. But the differences go deeper, and by no means favor 
Proust's work exclusively. With almost geometrical exactitude (as the Encyclopedists 
might have put it) these works exemplify the respective merits and limitations of two 
divergent approaches to intellectual history. 

'Proust's study, as an intellectual and sociological examination of nineteen Encyclo- 
pedists associated with Bas-Languedoc, may strike one as a rather redundant exer- 
cise in regional piety. The articles contributed by Bas-Languedociens (five of them 
reprinted here to form over half of the book) avoid the great reformist issues in 
political, religious, and philosophical thought, and concentrate on such relatively 
noncontroversial areas as medicine, science, and technology; the student of revolu- 
tionary origins will find little of direct interest here. At the same time, the book 
usefully re-emphasizes the peculiarly pragmatic orientation of the Encyclopédie as 
well as its geographical widespread authorship, and becomes a valuable case study 
(almost always supporting the conclusions of Proust's earlier writings) relevant to 
the intellectual orientation, the sociological background, and the international connec- 
tions of the Encyclopedists in general. 

In contrast to Proust's microsociology, Machelon's study is of an individual author, 
the Genevan Jean Louis de Lolme, and primarily of the content and significance of 
one volume, his Constitution de l'Angleterre of 1771. Though Machelon’s subject 
is of significantly greater historical importance than any one of Proust’s nineteen, De 
Lolme becomes the object of a somewhat belligerent attempt at individual rehabilitation 
that may well appear only partially justified. Certainly Machelon now fills a historio- 
graphical gap, for recent scholarly neglect of De Lolme has been virtually total. There 
remains, however, the question of whether his resuscitation may not be accompanied 
by rather extravagant claims for his originality, notably in comparison with Montes- 
quieu, much of whose moderate liberalism and idealization of the English con- 
stitution De Lolme echoed and expanded. At the same time, Machelon has done well to 
remind us of De Lolme’s contemporary popularity, and to illuminate a hitherto ob- 
scure route toward one area of French revolutionary thought. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale Henry S. VyvERBERG 
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MARSEILLE, VILLE MORTE: LA PESTE DE 1720. By Ch. Carrière et al. 
(Marseille: M. Garcon. [1968.] Pp. 352. 16.50 fr.) 


Tuis attractively presented book describes the disastrous bubonic plague that desolated 
Marseilles in the summer of 1720. After a comprehensive account of the city before 
the onset of the epidemic, some hundred pages are devoted to the climax in July, 
August, and September, the decline, and the sequels in 1721. There follows an analysis 
of problems raised by the whole tragic episode, problems of concern to municipal 
authorities as well as to modern historians: what were the origins and means of 
transmission of the infection; what was the responsibility of the captain of the 
Grand Saint-Antoine, its owners, and the officials in charge of quarantine and 
sanitation? How was the city to be fed, and how were the narrow streets to be 
cleaned and made fit for use? 

This dramatic account of the epidemic is followed by an analysis of the symptoms 
perceptible in individuals and a description of the state of houses and streets—one 
notices the absence of rats—and of the part played by citizens, first in carrying infec- 
tion out of quarantine, and later in overcoming its effects or concealing them from 
outsiders. The book ‘ends with a discussion of the economic and demographic impact 
on the city and region, and of its rapid recovery from what had been an extremely 
severe setback. 

This study reveals the strengths and weaknesses of eighteenth-century civilization. 
The vitality with which commerce was maintained through the worst months; the 
charitable vigor with which the sick were cared for; the inhuman violence resulting 
from attempts to escape from quarantine; and the lax sanctions applied to the moral 
and criminal offenders who sought personal gain at the expense of their compatriots: 
all these appear to be as typical of the Age of the Enlightenment as of any era. It is 
at least odd that Voltaire should have put no mention of this extremely human event 
in his Précis du Sidle de Louis XV. 

Finishing the book, one realizes it has only one footnote, no precisc references 
to its numerous contemporary sources, and no index. These may be excusable faults 
in a book so lively! and well-organized, which, with its several maps and its biblio- 
graphy, has the value of history and the impact of literature. 


MONS 
Brown University 


i 


Hancounr Brown 


LAFAYETTE IN, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: THROUGH THE OCTO- 
BER DAYS. By Louis Gottschalk and Margaret Maddox. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 414. $15.00.) 


Tuns is the fifth volume in Professor Gottschalk's series on the Marquis de Lafayette; 
the fourth was Lafayette Between the American and the French Revolution (АНК, 
LV [ July тозо] 892). Since then the author has been busy with other activities, in- 
cluding the presidency of the American Historical Association in 1953, long service 
with the Social Science Research Council, from which came his Generalization in 
the Writing of History, and participation in the UNESCO world history, of which 
he is the author of the fourth volume. In these circumstances much of the work on 
Lafayette, since 1950, has been done by his research associate and collaborator, Dr. 
Margaret Maddox. 

Lafayette’s career extended well over half a century, and it is now forty years 
since Gottschalk committed himself to the preparation of this definitive work. The 
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present book deals.only with the nine months of 1789 through the journées of October. 
It is therefore very detailed, strictly chronological, and based on a minute examination 
of all discoverable evidence, much of it in print, some of it in manuscript sources that 
have been searched for and collected over many years. Since everything knowable 
about Lafayette is to be told, there is no great problem of selection. The method is 
highly traditional but exactly appropriate to the purpose; it consists of a critical 
weighing of eye-witness testimonies, hearsay evidence, polemical allegations, and the 
recollections of persons, including Lafayette himself, who wrote memoirs many years 
later. To all this the two authors bring their vast knowledge of the journalism, pamph- 
leteering, and parliamentary debates that grew up so rapidly in 1789. The micro- 
scopic treatment is justified by the importance of the events in which Lafayette played 
an important role. 

In the forty years since the series was first projected there have been great changes 
in academic historiography, especially where the French Revolution is concerned. 
The present book, therefore, in a way lies outside the mainstream of current discussion. 
Few American historians have done as much as Gottschalk for the grand problems 
of historical generalization and the relation of history to the social sciences. Yet the 
present book is essentially a day-to-day narrative, in which the writing of a letter 
becomes an event, and the sending of it, or means of its delivery, can raise a problem. 
Recently the main interest has fallen on handfuls of extremists, or on lower-class and 
anonymous people, or on the analysis of social groups as a whole. Yet here we have 
the blow-by-blow experience of an upper-class Revolutionary leader, and a moderate. 

The book is welcome and valuable precisely because of these qualities, Thanks to 
the narrative detail we are made to sense the predicament of an enlightened, liberal, 
wealthy, high-born, and famous young man under revolutionary conditions. We see 
the zealous reformer contending with the aroused populace, the Orleanist intriguers 
and the reactionary elements in the court party; the moderate who, as commandant 
of the new Paris National Guard, tried to prevent further violence after the insur- 
rection that destroyed the Bastille; the idealist who, loaded with responsibilities, had 
to take action when the horde of angry women streamed out from Paris to demonstrate 
at Versailles. The authors conclude that Lafayette was honorable throughout, some- 
times over-confident but not so fatuous as enemies later represented him, and on the 
whole surprisingly successful; there would have been more violence and bloodshed 
had he not been so tireless, prompt, and decisive. Lafayette emerged from the October 
Days with enhanced prestige. It is to be hoped that the authors will be able to treat 
him on the same scale at least until 1792, when the combination of royal obstinacy 
and revolutionary radicalism forced him to abandon the Revolution. 


Yale University К, R. PALMER 


FORTUNES ET GROUPES SOCIAUX À TOULOUSE SOUS LA RÉVOLUTION 
(1789-1799): ESSAI D'HISTOIRE STATISTIQUE. By Jean Sentou. [Biblio- 
thèque Méridionale, published under the auspices of the Faculté des Lettres de 
Toulouse. Second Series, Number 43.] (Toulouse: Édouard Privat. 1969. Pp. 496. 62 
fr.) 


For the history of property ownership, the records of enregistrement have great 
potentialities suggested as long ago as 1946 in an article by Pierre de Saint Jacob. 
At the International Congress of Historical Sciences at Rome in 1955, Ernest 
Labrousse advocated the construction of a census of occupations, each characterized 
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by the typical amount of a practitioner’s property and all placed in a single structure 
of classes. This book; based on the first extensive use of enregistrement records for 
the eighteenth century, closely follows the Labrousse line of thought. It establishes 
the minimum, average, and maximum amounts and the characteristic forms of wealth 
possessed by individuals within each occupational category. 

The most important mass of evidence comes from 1,102 declarations of successions 
with net worth greater than zero. In them, the heirs evaluated in detail the property 
of 1,020 decedents in specified occupations and 82 decedents classed by Sentou as 
simply noble proprietors. The successions represent the wealthiest 5 per cent or so 
of all the residents of Toulouse who died in the years 1791-1799. The other mass 
of evidence comes from 4,118 summaries of marriage contracts, representing an un- 
determined proportion (probably near go per cent) of the marriages formed in those 
years. | 

Sentou’s admirable perserverance has made available a tremendous store of informa- 
tion about property ownership in the capital of Languedoc. His use of source material 
and statistical techniques is generally innovative and highly praiseworthy. These 
merits deserve recognition, but do not require lengthy discussion. Sentou’s conclusions, 
however, need to be modified in four respects. 

First, the two types of evidence pertain to different age-cohorts, and no attempt 
is made to examine. the earlier economic position of the old men and women who 
died, or the later economic position of the young ones who married during the revolu- 
tionary years; therefore, no differences are established between occupations in the 
actual remuneration during a whole career. Second, the total amount of wealth 
discovered in the successions depends on the death rate. If one group in the population 
experienced an unusually high death rate, its wealth will be correspondingly over- 
stated. In fact, of the 93 presidents and councillors in office in the Parlement of 
Toulouse at the time of its abolition, 57 per cent were guillotined in 1794. Sentou 
_ mentions this eventibut does not correct his economic data for the exaggerated death 
rate of the parlementaires. If one-third of them had died in the decade, as would have 
been more normal, then the total wealth inherited would have been considerably 
smaller; the share belonging to the parlementaires would have been approximately 
32 per cent, not the 44 per cent that Sentou calculates; and the share of each other 
group would have been slightly larger (for example, the négociants would have had 
almost 11 per cent instead of 9 per cent of the total). 

Third, the distribution of wealth between the ci-devant nobility and the bourgeoisie 
is obscured by Sentou’s classification procedures. His census categories are a mixture 
of pre- and post-revolutionary occupational classifications. On these are superimposed 
the old status classes: nobility, bourgeoisie, populace. And individual decedent is 
first classified by his occupation. Then he is classed as noble or commoner according 
to whether, under the ancien régime, his occupation would have presupposed or 
ultimately conferred noble status. Only the 117 landed proprietors are classed individ- 
ually as noble or bourgeois; for the other 985 decedents, personal status before 1790 
is systematically disregarded. One of these 985, for instance, was Derrey de Belbéze, 
the mayor in 1793; whose father had been a capitoul in 1754 and who was therefore 
legally as ennobled as some members of the Parlement; yet Sentou refers to him as 
an example of the “bourgeoisie girondine.” 

Finally, having confirmed much of George V. Taylor's discussion in “Noncapital- 
ist Wealth and the Origins of the French Revolution” (AHR, LXXII [Jan. 1967], 
469-96), Sentou c attempts to defend the doctrine of a bourgeois revolu- 
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tion. He denies Taylor’s statement that most of the nobility and the proprietary sector 
of the middle classes were economically a single group, and asserts that the nobility 
was much wealthier and displayed a spectacularly different style of life. Here Sentou 
is on uncertain ground because he has not carefully identified all the nobles in his 
sample. Sentou asserts, also, that under Louis XVI the “noble reaction” created a new 
state of affairs in which it was nearly impossible for a bourgeois to enter a noble occu- 
pation. Such an assertion has become common in historical writing since about 1950 
without ever being supported by evidence derived from rates of occupational mobility 
in the late eighteenth century as compared with the preceding decades. It is merely 
repeated by Sentou, again without persuasive evidence. And, as Sentou’s findings 
on property ownership do not seem to account for the bourgeois antagonism toward 
nobles, it may be that he has related his massive data to an inappropriate problem. 


Stanford University Prot Dawson 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Hedva Ben- 
Israel. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1968. Pp. xii, 312. $11.50.) 


"It needs to be shown that the English historians of the French Revolution in the 
nineteenth century can legitimately be grouped together to form a school and to be 
studied as a connected group of writings." If this first sentence of her preface states 
the author's purpose, then it must be said that she does not succeed. Unless she uses 
the word in some unusual sense, her book demonstrates rather that there was no 
nineteenth-century "school" of English historians of the Revolution. Neither were 
there smaller, period "schools," though historians before about 1830 might be grouped 
according to some similarities of views. Yet writers for the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
did not disagree so sharply over the nature of the Revolution and its living influence 
in European history as stereotypical opinions of these publications might be ready to 
assume, Historians during the century produced “a connected group of writings,” 
but the connections hardly made a “school” or schools. 

For the rest of it, Miss Ben-Israel discusses usefully and chronologically the 
nincteenth-century English historians of the Revolution. For some of them, the study 
and writing of history was only an avocation. Not until the 1830’s did their study of 
the Revolution separate itself from politics. Gradually the quality of their work im- 
proved. Carlyle and John Wilson Croker made notable advances. Strangely, after 
archival research became possible, English historians of the Revolution did not prac- 
tice it. H. Morse Stephens, whose first volume (1886) was the “first really detailed 
and accurate narrative of the Revolution to the end of 1793,” revealed professionalism, 
but “his real merit was the summary of the new research of others.” Lord Acton, 
the last historian discussed in this book, also derived his learning from the research 
of others. Though Stephens and Acton kept up with printed literature, neither they 
nor the other English historians of the Revolution went to the sources as did some of 
their continental counterparts or like English contemporaries who were writing 
English history. | 

The book gathers together information about a sequence of historians concerned 
with a particular subject throughout a century and attempts to impose unity upon it. 
Much of the writing, Croker’s for example, appeared as essays or reviews, and the 
book emphasizes the importance of publications like the Edinburgh or the Quarterly 
as outlets and as sources. The first third of the book has unity; the last two-thirds is a 
group of essays, the most notable being those on Carlyle, Croker, and Acton. Croker is 
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treated with great respect. А certain irony emerges from the book. The Revolution 
was recognized in England as a signal event in modern history, and it retained 
immediacy, although it inspired no great English work except possibly Carlyle's. 

University of Kentucky Carr B. Сома 


JAKOB IGNAZ HITTORFE: EIN PARISER BAUMEISTER, 1792-1867. By Karl 
Hammer. | Pariser historische Studien, Number 6.] (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 
1968. Pp. 386. DM 85.) 


Tuis is a long and compendious study. The vast deposit of Hittorff papers in Cologne, 
catalogued in 1956 by Erich (Schild, and others elsewhere, has been carefully sifted. 
Dates have been established precisely and many new facts adduced. Everyone interested 
in French architecture of the nineteenth century will be immensely grateful for this 
book. But it is not a success——it is uncritical and lacking in focus—nor is it cheap. 
Even the language, i in the opinion of Mrs, Richard Chafee, who translated it for the 
present reviewer, is cumbersome and unwieldy. 

Though a whole chapter is devoted to the formulation and the subsequent defence 
of Hittorff’s theory of polychrome decoration in Greek architecture, the episode is re- 
vealed with no more insight than Hittorff himself brought to bear in the Restitution 
du Temple d'Empédocle à Selinonte ou l'Architecture Polychrome chez les Grecs of 
1851. No mention is made ofthe fact that Hittorff met Т. L. Donaldson in Rome in 
1823. Donaldson was a friend of those young English architects and scholars— 
William Kinnaird, Joseph Woods, C. R. Cockerell, and Charles Barry—all of whom 
had toured recently in Greece and had noticed traces of color on Greek temples. In 
1820 Donaldson had written jan essay in which he had outlined a system of fairly 
extensive color decoration in Greck architecture. His proposals were an obvious chal- 
lenge to Hittorff, who set off for Sicily in 1823 determined to make an archaeological 
discovery for himself. In Palermo he met Samuel Angell, who was then transhipping 
metopes from Selinus. The subsequent dash to Agrigento and Selinus and an un- 
dignified skirmish with Leo:von Klenze for the polychrome honors is well docu- 
mented. But a certain understanding is lacking in the account of the battle between 
Hittorf and Letronne and Raoul-Rochette. Hittorff's real achievement lay not in his 
archaeological observations, but in his demonstration that the classical ideal could 
be reassessed—and reassessed in a fundamental way. He prepared the way for a group 
of more rigorous reformers, ‘Henri Labrouste, Felix Duban, Louis Duc, and even 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

Mr. Hammer provides no. list of Hittorff's buildings; many are ignored or over- 
looked. Others are passed off with the remark that Hittorff designed several town 
and country houses. His contribution to the architectural backgrounds of Ingres’ 
paintings is not discussed. Hittorff's published report on the catalogue of the Sir Jobn 
Soane Museum is omitted from the bibliography, as are A, E. Richardson’s and Osbert 
Lancaster's articles on Hittorff in the Architectural Review (1914 and 1939). Such 
omissions are odd, for Hammer has been at great pains to record for the first time a 
number of early works and projects. And the detailed history of Hittorff's major 
commissions, the Place de la Concorde, St-Vincent-de-Paul and the Gare du Nord, 
is admirably itemized, though no mention is made of the engineer of the Gare du 
Nord, F. L. Reynaud. Hammer' s failing is that he uses no discrimination in discussing 
Hittorff's architecture and is apparently unconcerned to place him in any sort of 


context (unless it be a social! setting, for Hammer is clearly fascinated by Hittorff's 
| 
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facility for making friends in high places). Hittorff, it would seem, worked in a 
vacuum, uninfluenced by the discoveries and activities of his contemporaries—an 
interpretation that anyone familiar with Hittorff’s architecture will regard as parti- 
cularly inappropriate. 

London, England Rosin MIDDLETON 


CHARLES PARQUIN: NAPOLEON’S ARMY, Translated and edited by B. T. 
Jones. [Military Memoirs.] ([Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 200. 
$8.25.) 


Тніѕ volume is a new English edition of the memoirs of Denis-Charles Parquin, a 
cavalry officer who served in eight campaigns with Napoleon’s armies. Written some 
thirty years after the events, this work is devoted to Parquin’s rise from private in 
the Twentieth Chasseurs to captain of the Guard in 1813. Although present at such 
crucial battles as Jena, Eylau, Wagram, Salamanca, Leipzig, and Waterloo, Parquin's 
primary contribution is his insights into the personal attitudes and activities of the 
French soldier on campaign. 

Arrogant, chauvinistic, and convinced of the righteousness of his cause, Parquin 
represents the sentiments of the French legions who served Napoleon. Optimistic about 
the future, intensely loyal, anti-British, honorable to friend and foe alike, it is obvious 
that beneath his veneer of bravado, Parquin was a compassionate warrior. Moreover, 
the highly colorful accounts of life.as a chasseur, supplemented by his amorous 
adventures, presents a firsthand view of the enlisted men in the Imperial army. In- 
deed, as a soldier with limited ability and education, Parquin, although a participant, 
little understood the significance of a maneuver or battle; but his grasp of minute 
details adds a new dimension to any event he described. For example, although he 
incorrectly believed the French had been defeated at Jena, his memoirs give an . 
excellent account of the French chasseurs as they sat in formation at Jena awaiting 
orders to attack. Parquin's discriminatory powers are often questionable when his 
superiors were involved, his conversations, recalled thirty years later, are suspect, 
and the implication that promotions were dependent upon a #éte-d-téte with the 
Emperor is doubtful; yet there is a valuable quality in his memoirs which humanizes 
the Imperial soldier. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Jones did not include a more useful table of contents, 
‘title headings for the various chapters, and additional commentary corroborating 
or contesting statements in the text. It is also to be regretted that Parquin’s entire 
memoir was not included in this edition. Nevertheless, Mr. Jones’ English translation 
is excellent, superseding the English edition of 1893 in both style and readability. For 
anyone interested in the life of a soldier in the Imperial army, this work will be 
indispensable. The publisher is to be commended for issuing this and other significant 
but unavailable military memoirs. 


Florida State University Donatp D. Horwazp 


THE CHURCH AS ENEMY: ANTICLERICALISM IN NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY FRENCH LITERATURE. By Joseph N. Moody. (Washington, D. C.: 
Corpus Books, 1968. Pp. viii, 305. $10.00.) 


AuausrE Comte may have been wrong in suggesting that consciousness has pro- 
gressed through theological, metaphysical, and positive stages. He was certainly. cor- 
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rect, however, in identifying these three phases as intrinsic to the formation of the 
French spirit. The tension between believer and non-believer in French history ideally 
represents the struggle for identity that every Frenchman must wage between his 
own temptations to be theologian, metaphysician, or positivist. The private and. public 
character of this conflict has determined much of France's intellectual and social 
history. Yet we do not havé nearly enough studies that illuminate this strife and its 
function in shaping the French historical experience. Professor Moody's delightful 
study lucidly furthers our |historical and psychological understanding of the anti- 
cleric, the priest manqué, and of the Church and its most elegant and effective critics. 

He follows the continuity of the quarrel from the initial and fundamental state- 
ments of Stendhal and Balzac through the Romantic agony of those such as de 
Vigny and Musset, the involvement of the historians Michelet, Renan, and Taine, the 
enlistment of Flaubert and! Maupassant, the total war by Zola, and the ironic de- 
nouement offered by Anatole France. Moody carefully locates his militanzs in the 
historical and social framework of their generations. He proposes that as the century 
progressed the authenticity of the combat between the Church and its opponents 
became increasingly less genuine. He insists that Zola’s performance as an artist was 
badly compromised by his | subsequent efforts as anticlerical propagandist and pro- 
phet at a time when, despite its reactionaries, the Church was making an effort to 
understand modernity. | 

Moody believes that anticlericalism supported a myth that was necessary to 
polarize competing views of the human situation, society, and the French nation. 
His sensitivity to the psychological and sociological realities at play in the lives and 
work of those he studies reyeals that cleric and anticleric were indeed wedded to one 
another. They could not have lived without the occasions for dread, fear, hope, and 
love that they provided for kach other. Their lives were truly joined together, and the 
secrets of that consuming passion, at times dominated by problems of sexuality, are 
admirably suggested in this intriguing book. 

We may hope that Moody will follow his study of the nineteenth century with 
one devoted to the twentieth. Henry de Montherlant’s recent Les Garçons, whose hero 
is the Abbé de Pradts, the! “prétre-athée,” offers further evidence that the priest re- 
mains for the serious French novelist the mysterious member of our race. Historians 
are beginning to present with greater concreteness the magistrate, the soldier, the 
bourgeois, the worker, and the teacher in modern France. Moody’s lively study 
invites us to comprehend more precisely the priest and his society in the history 
of France. | i 








| 
BORDEAUX AU XIX* SIÈCLE. Under the direction of Louis Desgraves and 


Georges Dupeux. With the collaboration of R. Darricau et al. [Histoire de 

Bordeaux, Volume VI.] (Bordeaux: [Fédération historique du Sud-Ouest] 

1969. Pp. 580.) | 
A ніѕтову of the city, to be successful, must provide the reader with both verbal and 
pictorial guides that take him along the streets, across the parks and public squares, 
and display the neighborhoods. in their distinctive styles. Such a tour is a necessary 
introduction to the profound and abiding historical forces that characterize a city. 
Unfortunately, the present volume of the series Histoire de Bordeaux does not 
accomplish this task. There are only two maps, neither of which is legible. Without 
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several maps of nineteenth-century Bordeaux, about a third of the text of this volume 
is nearly meaningless, mere words that convey no image. This is a tragedy because 
M. Louis Desgraves, director of the municipal library, knows his city well. 

Certainly Bordeaux had a life style of its own, and the chapters dealing with its 
political, economic, social, and cultural history bring it to the surface, As part of a 
series clearly destined for the educated reading public, this volume is useful; several 
sections of it will enlighten even the experts in urban history. It combines traditional 
methods with some of the newer quantitative techniques. Specialists in urban history 
will appreciate, particularly, the chapters of Professor Georges Dupeux, and, in 
general, those of the second half of the nineteenth century, that is, from the Second 
Empire to the eve of World War I. They are the product of a more consistent effort 
to answer the questions asked by recent historical scholarship. The earlier chapters 
represent a more traditional approach and leave unanswered some pertinent questions. 
To mention only two: What was the role and size of the Protestant population, and 
was its influence in politics the result of its numerical strength (hardly likely), or of 
the social standing of its leaders? And why was there such a deep conservatism in a 
city with far-flung interests? Despite these weaknesses, the social structure does 
emerge clearly, as does the functional role of large wholesale merchants, especially 
those in the wine trade, who made up the cream of the urban aristocracy. Theirs was 
a conservatism with a capital “C.” This latter phenomenon is well brought out, and 
attention is devoted to its role as a retardant of modernization. Perhaps more attention 
could have been given to the intimate relation between political and economic con- 
servatism. Possibly in this relation can be found a better explanation as to why the 
city failed to modernize and sufficiently expand its port facilities. On the other hand, 
there is adequate emphasis on the fact that resistance to modernization was not limited 
to the business community; it cut down to the NOE especially the dockers, who 
also feared the loss of their age-old privileges. 

This resistance to change was possibly related to religion: Bordeaux must have 
been the only city where a Protestant could run as a legitimist in 1849! The chapters 
on religion, however, are not much concerned with religion as a political force. They 
are organized, rather, around the archbishops' activities and Church organization. 
Styles and aims of episcopal rule varied with the incumbents, some of whom were 
able and keenly concerned with social problems. Their solution to the latter was 
based on Le Play’s philosophy. It would be interesting to know whether paternalism, 
in the Church as in the business community, was at least partly responsible for the 
hesitant entrepreneurship of the city rulers. Religion as an organized activity to save 
souls, teach ethics, and educate the young is quite well described; as a general force 
influencing men in their everyday lives it is less so. 

The chapter devoted to everyday life after 1870, however, is first-rate social history. 
Many of the descriptions and analyses are highly useful for understanding political 
developments. This is the part of the book in which the reader truly begins to feel 
himself inside Bordeaux, begins to see and sense the city. The volume would have 
been greatly improved if there were more coordination between the chapters describ- 
ing the city and this one describing its people. The former seem depopulated and 
the latter without sufficient physical environment. 

On the whole, however, the weaknesses of the volume do not prevent it from 
being a significant contribution to our knowledge of French urban history. 


State University of New York, Buffalo Lro A. Lousizx 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC UNDER CAVAIGNAC, 1848. By Frederick A. de Luna. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univerity Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 451. $13.50.) 

ASPECTS DE LA VIE POLITIQUE ET MILITAIRE EN FRANCE AU MILIEU 
DU XIX* SIÈCLE A TRAVERS LA CORRESPONDANCE REÇUE PAR LE 
MARÉCHAL PELISSIER (1828-1864): DOCUMENTS. Published by Pierre 
Guiral and Raoul Brunon. [Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale, Comité des Travaux 
Historiques et Scientifiques, Section d’histoire moderne et contemporaine. Notices, 
inventaires et documents, Number 25.] (Paris: Bibliothèque Nationale. 1968. 


Pp. 355.) 


As the title of his monograph suggests, Frederick de Luna, instead of concentrating 
his attention on Cavaignac, the Republican general who became head of state in 1848, 
chose to give priority to Cayaignac’s party and the program of his government. The 
necessary biographical details about Cavaignac’s military career in Africa and his 
Republican affiliations are presented with sympathy and discernment, but they come 
after, not before, a chapter on the early years of the Republican party. Likewise, the 
critical events of the bloody June Days that made Cavaignac the “savior” of society 
and head of state are accorded less space than the events from February to June in 
which Cavaignac, for the miost part, played a secondary role. Finally, over half the 
book is devoted to the programs advanced and legislation discussed in the five months 
of the Cavaignac government that extended from the June Days to the election of 
Louis Napoleon i in December. 

It is clear that De Luna jthinks he has a thesis to put forward and that while the 
thesis has much to do with the government of Cavaignac, it has less to do with the man 
than with the program of a party. Put simply, De Luna argues that historians, espec- 
ially recent historians, have tended to identify with the first months of the revolution 
when there were hopes of a Social republic and to see the June Days as a social revolu- 
tion that led Cavaignac and the frightened moderates into a program of conservative 
reaction. The betrayal was all the greater because, if each event after the February 
days (including the elections of April) represented a move away from social democracy, 
it has been assumed that the National Assembly elected in April had at least a majority 
of moderate Republicans. 

De Luna starts his revisionist thesis with an analysis of the April elections. By 
distinguishing républicains de la veille (those who can truly be identified as Republicans 
before the February days) from républicains du lendemain, he demonstrates that the 
“Republican” majority in the Assembly was actually a minority. Thus, what reaction 
occurred after the June Days was no betrayal. More important, he provides detailed 
evidence that in the subsequent months the républicains de la veille, including Cavaig- 
nac, remained loyal to the democratic traditions of the party and, further, that as 
“moderates” they had a coherent economic and social doctrine that they tried hard to 
incorporate into acts of legislation. All of the men in Cavaignac's first ministry were 
républicains de la veille, and if one must swallow some evidence of willingness to 
clamp down on the clubs and the press or to purge a Louis Blanc, the record of 
achievement was a substantial one. For every battle lost on causes such as free, compul- 
sory, and lay education, thete were victories won, including some measures designed 
to aid the workers. If Cavaignac was a poor politician and his shortcomings are duly 
noted, De Luna has succeeded in placing his role and the months of his government 
in a new perspective. 

One of the virtues of De Luna's study is that it introduces the reader to a great deal 
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‘of recent research on the events of 1848, some of which is not readily available; its 
weakness lies in too much space allotted to topics adequately treated elsewhere at the 
expense of Cavaignac and the inner workings of the Republican party in action. Cav- 
aignac was a reticent man and the revealing letters to his mother ended when he moved 
to Paris, but an opportunity was missed to provide greater depth to the study of how 
his military background in Africa and his personal associations affected each step of 
his role as a general caught up in the unfamiliar atmosphere of a major political and 
social crisis. 

The second book under review, if it has much to do with army officers and 1848, is 
a disappointment. Because of the meticulous work of the editors, the footnotes provide 
a wealth of biographical data about scores of officers, particularly "Africans"; the letters, 
however, apart from the fact that all were addressed to Marshal Pelissier and most are 
concentrated in the years 1848-1852, are too disparate in origin and subject matter to 
cover any one topic well. If the editors have consciously sought to select those letters 
which show how army officers reacted to the Revolution and the cowp d'état—and 
some are very revealing—specialists on the period will be driven back to the original 
collection, and nonspecialists will have to struggle through a lot of chaff to find the 
wheat. 


University of Michigan Jonn Boworrcu 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON. By Alan 
Ritter. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 222. $6.75.) 


Mk. Ritter has wrestled mightily and impressively with the political theory of one of the 
most difficult, underestimated, but certainly not neglected thinkers of the last century. 
He has set himself the task of dealing with the apparent inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of Proudhon's political ideas, not in the spirit of earlier interpreters who have 
either claimed him as an authority for their favorite ideological positions, whether of 
the Left or the Right, or such other writers who lacked the patience to sort out his 
interminable revisions and re-evaluations, not only from one work to another, but 
within the covers of the same book. Instead Ritter, in a close analysis of what he has 
termed Proudhon’s most systematic writings, has taken account, with intellectual 
rigor and fairness, of that mood of self-criticism and moral commitment with which 
Proudhon sought the means to transform society in the interests of his highest ideal— 
respect, by which he meant consideration of other people as moral beings, identifying 
with them, and accepting their purposes and choices. 

Since Proudhon's major concerns were not unlike those of his more immediate and 
greater predecessors as well as some of his contemporaries, Ritter had perforce to spend 
some time in an analysis of such thinkers as Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Godwin, 
Hegel, Tocqueville, and Marx. He has also dipped more briefly into the thinking of 
Proudhon's successors, notably С. D. Н. Cole, but he has passed over Tolstoy with a 
few words and does not mention Kropotkin nor any of the syndicalists. Since his treat- 
ment is exponential rather than historical, this cannot be a major criticism, though it is 
odd that he should have singled out some thinkers and neglected others. What is admir- 
able about his study is the way he brings to our awareness how Proudhon, while in- 
debted to past thought, was able to pursue questions to which the others in his view 
had given inadequate answers or had allowed themselves to suggest solutions which 
negated their own assumptions. For Ritter, Proudhon's understanding of historical 
development, coercion, stability, and law, though often marred by faulty logic and false 
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by the test of experience, was as important an ingredient of his outlook as his passionate 
espousal of his moral ideals, so much so that with one exception he could never bring 
himself to counsel means that would betray his elaborate intellectual edifice and his 
goals. His momentary embrace of Napoleon III was, as Ritter explains, due to his 
defects as a political strategist.|At the same time, while Ritter does not gloss over Proud- 
hon’s intellectual shortcomings, these he convincingly shows are dwarfed by his percep- 
tions, which have been rarely, grasped in traditional discussions of Proudhon’s assess- 
ments of mutualism, federalism, pluralism, libertarianism, law, family love, and 
self-direction. In a concluding chapter, Ritter substitutes autonomy for respect as the 
goal of libertarian reformers in the hope that the dilemma Proudhon faced in harmonizing 
means and ends might be overcome. He does so with modesty and with a full aware- 
ness of the difficulties facing contemporary libertarians. 

This is a worthy contribution to the literature on Proudhon. Perhaps it will be 
followed by a full-scale historical study which will deal not only with his ideas but with 
the tradition which nurtured the man and his mind. 


University of British Columbia Harvey MITCHELL 


BONAPARTISM AFTER SEDAN. By John Rothney. (Ithaca, ЇЧ. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 360. $12.50.) 

THE BOULANGER AFFAIR: POLITICAL CROSSROAD OF FRANCE, 1886- 
1889. By Frederic Н. Seager. (Ithaca, ЇЧ. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. 
xiv, 276. $8.00.) 


Tue larger outlines of the history of the Third Republic during its formative years can 
be apprehended readily enough from such general works as those by Brogan and Chas- 
tenet. What is still, to a large extent, lacking are detailed studies of the chief political 
figures and factions of the period. These two works are welcome if for no other reason 
than that they help to fill this gap. Of the two, John Rothney’s perceptive and well- 
written monograph Bonapartism After Sedan, makes the more interesting and original 
contribution. 

Although the Second Empire had been overthrown after Sedan and its adherents 
had won only some 100,000 yotes in the elections for the National Assembly in Febru- 
ary 1871, Bonapartism was by no means dead. Considering how widespread had been 
popular support for the government of Napoleon III even as late as the plebiscite of 
May 1870, one may legitimately wonder why the Bonapartists did not make a more 
impressive comeback in the ensuing decade. There were a number of reasons for this 
failure, among them a chronic shortage of funds, which prevented the underwriting 
of an adequate propaganda campaign and which also deprived the leaders of the party 
of a means of enforcing a measure of discipline and unity on its disparate elements. 

The most damaging flaw, however, was ideological. The post-Sedan leaders of the 
party never really accepted the democratic implications of the Bonapartist creed with 
' its reliance on the verdict of universal suffrage. Barring the unlikely eventuality that 
the conservative National Assembly would call for a plebiscite to decide the political 
future of the country, thus permitting the French people to display their putative Bona- 
partist sentiments, the restoration of the Empire could only come about legally through 
a vigorous and intensive effort to organize the electorate at the grass-roots level and 
then to work within the framework of the existing parliamentary institutions. A few 
Bonapartist chiefs such as Baron Eschasseriaux, the “King of the Charentes” and one 
of the chief protagonists of Rothney’ s study, appreciated the soundness of the Napoleonic 
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conviction that if the French masses were properly “enlightened” and guided, they 
could be counted on to vote for the preservation of society and not, as the typical Con- 
servative of the Orleanist stripe feared, for its destruction. Most of the legatees of the 
imperial cause took their stand with these Conservatives to the point of soft-pedaling 
their unique Bonapartist message. Their prospective clientele, as a consequence, either 
was enticed, or drifted inevitably of its own accord, into the Republican camp. 

Within the limits of what he has undertaken, one could hardly ask for more than 
Rothney has provided. In addition to his skillful delineation of the competing factions 
within the Bonapartist party and his vivid account of their vicissitudes, he has also 
written a cogent analysis of authoritarian democracy as one of the panaceas suggested 
most frequently since 1789 for the political ills besetting the French people. Still, by 
focusing so exclusively on the Bonapartists, he presupposes a considerable acquaintance 
with French political history on the part of his readers, an assumption that may lessen 
their numbers. This is a pity, for the book has something to say to both neophyte and 
specialist. 

Where Rothney has perceived and ably filled a lacuna in our understanding of the 
Third Republic, Frederic Seager in The Boulanger Affair has sought to reinterpret 
an already familiar subject. His thesis is that the true Boulangists were not the followers 
of a man on horseback; they were simply men of the extreme Left, relatively few in 
number, who wanted “the establishment of a more democratic republic,” one free from 
the vice of “parliamentarism.” Boulangism only became a potential threat to the regime 
when the not very specific demands of the General for constitutional revision were 
also taken up by the Conservatives, including both the Monarchists and the remnants 
of the Bonapartists. This jerry-built alliance broke down as soon as the Opportunists 
opposed it with ruthlessness and determination. 

Seager has done considerable research in the archives and in contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals. One result of his labors is that he has been able to scotch a 
cherished legend of the Third Republic. Contrary to most accounts, Boulanger did not, 
at the crucial moment, renounce the one opportunity to take power in order to remain 
with his mistress, since no one in his entourage even conceived of his leading a march 
on the Elysée following his great victory in the Paris by-election of January 27, 1889. 
Seager has also given us a useful analysis of both the supposed Conservative resurgence 
during the elections of 1885 and of the “staggered plebiscite” of 1888, to remind us 
that Boulanger lost almost as many electoral contests as he won. But on the whole, the 
book has little new to say. Despite the author’s claims to the contrary, his final assess- 
ment of the Boulanger episode does not differ markedly from that to be found in Dan- 
sette's Le Boulangisme, originally published some thirty years ago, except with regard to 
the Caesaristic component of the phenomenon. If the latent Caesarism of the French 
people is to be discounted as a significant factor, we are still left with the problem of 
why it was a dashing general and not someone else who, at this moment in time, be- 
came the “syndic des mécontents.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Davip B. Ratston 


LOS SECRETARIOS DE ESTADO Y DEL DESPACHO (1474-1724). In four vol- 
umes. By José Antonio Escudero. (Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Administrativos. 
1969. Pp. xx, 316; viii, 318—602; xiv, 608-926; xi, 966-1289. 1,400 Ptas. the set.) 


Tue four volumes under discussion include a great deal of important information con- 
cerning the bureaucrats and governing institutions of Spain under the Habsburgs. 
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Volume I deals principally with the personalities of the main secretaries and their relation 
to their royal masters. Volume II covers the same chronological era but shifts the focus 
to the institutional development of the various royal councils. Volumes III and IV are 
documental appendixes which reprint copiously the administrative formulae for the 
naming and paying of secretaries, the definition of their individual functions, and the 
listing of duties for the many councils, They also offer the student many letters and 
council minutes illustrating the day-to-day functioning of royal government. The 
sources of all citations are given in footnotes which constitute perhaps one third of the 
entire text, and Volume II contains a bibliography. There is no index, but the analytical 
table of contents in each volume enables the reader to localize material on specific per- 
sons or councils fairly quickly. 

The strength of Professor| Escudero's work is its careful presentation of detailed 
information; however, the volumes do not form a unified whole. The author assumes 
a knowledge of the outlines of Spanish political history. He moves back and forth 
chronologically, often organizing his paragraphs around an anecdote, a comparison of 
personalities, or a digression concerning some earlier historian’s treatment of a particular 
person or institution. He is concerned to give careful definitions of the several secretary- 
ships discussed, but there is much overlap and vagueness in these definitions, largely 
because the real powers and functions of a given secretary depended far more upon the 
personal relation between himself and the king than upon any verbal definition, how- 
ever carefully worded in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and however conscien- 
tiously commented upon by the author in the twentieth. This difficulty can be illus- 
trated by his discussion of Gonzalo Pérez, Philip II's first “Secretario del Estado.” The 
author lays great stress on the title Secretary of State “para los negocios de fuera de 
Espafia.” Because there was already a Secretary of War, the monarch felt it necessary 
to define carefully the competence of Gonzalo Pérez. He was to work with the King 
personally and with the existing councils on all affairs of war and peace, on sea or land, 
relevant to nonpeninsular Spain. After what Escudero calls “this clarification” of the 
affairs of war, he goes on to cite another document directing that all letters, petitions, 
and documents relative to war or to any other subject which would go to the Council of 
State, will be handled by Pérez. The author treats these directives as if they constituted 
a clearly thought out definition of an institutional change, but surely they can just as 
well be interpreted as ad hoc decisions by the King to make the amplest possible use of 
a very able man whom he trusted and could work well with. 

At the beginning of Volume I Escudero writes that the true origins of the Council 
of State are problematic, and throughout his two volumes of narrative he struggles man- 
fully to provide definitions of the councils as they developed between 1474 and 1724. 
But because of the very personal and arbitrary nature of power during the Habsburg 
era, despite the bureaucratic facade, the definitions are never truly valid except for a spe- 
cific council during a rather limited span of time. In the end only a few general con- 
clusions can be drawn, such as that the validos had the king’s confidence, or at least 
enjoyed direct access to him, while secretaries had little personal contact, and that a 
Secretario del Rey was not responsible to a council, and also ranked lower in the hier- 
archy than did a Secretario del Estado. In all detailed scholarship there is a certain 
danger of missing the forest for the trees. The danger seems especially great in the case 
of administrative histories like the present work. Scholars will be grateful for the data 
given, but they will find very little relation in these volumes between the significant 
events of Spanish history and the biographical facts and structural definitions concerning 
the secretaries and councils. : 
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EL CADIZ DE LAS CORTES: LA VIDA EN LA CIUDAD EN LOS ANOS 1810 
А 1813. By Ramón Solís. [El Libro de Bolsillo, Sección: Humanidades.] (Madrid: 
Alianza Editorial. 1969. Pp. 499.) ) 


Tus book is a paperback reissue of the scholarly edition of Solís! work first published 
in 1958. El Cádiz de las Cortes received the Fastenrath Prize of the Spanish Academy 
of History in 1960. The present edition includes the bibliography of the original, though 
this becomes merely ornamental in view of the absence of footnotes. Maps and plans, 
also apparently present in the first edition, are left out. 

Solís sets himself the task of recreating the milieu of Cádiz during the fateful 
years 1810—1812, when the Spanish Cortes met there to direct resistance against Napol- 
eon and to try to set Spain on the road to modernization. The author proceeds system- 
atically, dealing first with the city's topography and climate. He turns next to the social 
and economic structure, and then to a short review of the military action involved in 
the French siege of the city. Solís then proceeds with sections on the Cortes itself, the 
religious life of the city, amusement, dress, the press, disease, libraries, and more. 

The result is a book somewhat discursive and compartmentalized to North American 
eyes but which, nevertheless, has considerable interest and evocative power in certain 
sections, What interested me most was Solfs’ able delineation of the way in which the 
fabulous trade of Cádiz created a city that was wealthy, commercially oriented, and 
cosmopolitan, and, therefore, rather “un-Spanish.” When plunged into the crises of 
1808-1820, this city emerged almost as the prototype of liberal Spain. 

The author takes considerable care to correct the view of certain conservative 
writers, who, in his opinion, have invented the anti-Catholicism of the Cortes and 
exaggerated out of all proportion the influence of Freemasonry as well as the supposed 
impact of the “mob” in Cádiz. For Solís, the Cortes was a sincere and moderate body 
that sought to modernize Spanish society and to reform politics within the basic frame- 
work of the monarchy and the Church. The hostile reaction of the conservatives, who 
identified any attempt at reform as subversive and branded even the mild reformers 
as foes of religion, was decisive in creating the rabid political climate which became, 
unfortunately, characteristic of nineteenth-century Spain. 

Solfs’ balanced and scholarly approach sets the work of the Cortes in perspective, 
and is a useful corrective to the polemical heat of the nineteenth century which still 
surrounds the subject. Also of interest is Solis’ examination of contemporary news- 
papers. The unaccustomed liberty of the press allowed a public exchange of opinion 
to which the author devotes a most interesting section. Here, too, one can see the 
emergence of the parties and polemics that were to rule during the next century. 

Solfs’ book is a thoughtful, well-documented, and evocative work. Its principal 
shortcoming, in my opinion, is a compartmentalized structure that obscures the inter- 
play of events. 


Brigham Young University GzoncE М. Appr 


LES GUEUX DANS LES “BONNES VILLES” DE FLANDRE (1577-1584). By 
Tibor Wittman. (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1969. Рр. 422. $10.00.) 


In his historiographical survey of the Revolt of the Netherlands (“Spieghel historiael 
van de Tachtigjarige Oorlog,” in De Tachtigjarige Oorlog, edited by J. Presser [3d ed., 
1948]), Jan Romein pointed out that no one had produced a new synthesis since Motley. 
Motley had been sustained by his Protestant, national, and liberal convictions. Since 
then, less and less sure of their convictions, historians could only produce erudite criti- 
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cism. Now, using the integrating power of Marxism, Tibor Wittman has attempted to 
provide the new synthesis. ' 

The book is far more than a story of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres during the climactic 
years of revolution. As a necessary prerequisite to his analysis of what happened then, 
the author offers an interpretation of their economic and social history since the twelfth 
century. This rests upon a thorough appreciation of the work of masters like Henri 
Pirenne, interspersed with occasional challenges to Pirenne’s view of particular prob- 
lems, Wittman says that Pirenne overestimated the capitalistic development of sixteenth- 
century Flanders, and he explains why he thinks “draperie rurale” is a misleading term. 
But Soviet historians are just as subject to Wittman’s critical acumen as their Western 
colleagues: Chistozvonov and Van Werveke suffer by the same stroke (for confusing 
clothiers and weavers), though both generally enjoy his respect. His highest praise is 
reserved for Emile Coornaert and his work on Hondschoote. 

Wittman has expressly undertaken the task of amending earlier Marxist studies on 
the subject, where he judges! this to be necessary. “In the South, unlike the North, the 
transformation of the bourgeoisie was not proceeding in a capitalist direction." Accord- 
ingly, we should not expect the revolution there to possess all the attributes of a bour- 
geois revolution. Its failure cannot be explained only in terms of bad leadership—of the 
disinclination of a William of Orange to embark on social revolution; the “democrats” 
like Hembyze who challenged Orange lacked the economic and social base on which 
to build a viable radical alternative. There were no levellers in the Netherlandish revo- 
lution. 

On the other hand, Wittman criticizes Soviet historians for postponing the advent 
of the modern era to the English Revolution. He is skeptical about the prétendue crise 
of the seventeenth century, so fashionable among Western historians, too, both Marxist 
and non-Marxist; Wittman |prefers, with Marx, to launch the modern era in the six- 
teenth century with the successful achievement of Dutch independence. 

The author does not neglect political history. Here, too, as in his treatment of 
economic history, he necessarily leans heavily on the work of earlier historians, What 
is original in both cases is his interpretation. Following Chistozvonov, he exposes the 
weaknesses of Orangist leadership, but unlike his Russian colleague, he insists that the 
conditions for a bourgeois revolution were not present in Flanders. His argument is 
persuasive, but it led me to wonder why, in that case, it was valid to blame Orange and 
others for not behaving like revolutionaries. 

Despite inevitable differences of interpretation, everyone who studies the rise of 
modern Europe or the rise of capitalism will find this book valuable. Its comparisons 
are often stimulating, for example, between the Low Countries and seventeenth-cen- 
tury England, or between the cloth guilds in Flanders and Tuscany. The original work 
was completed i in 1961, but.the present edition has been supplied with a new introduc- 
tory chapter, and the notes citing works published in 1967 show that the author has 
taken into account the latest studies up to that date. 

Wittman’s appeal to all historians, Marxist and non-Marxist, to join in the common 
task of getting at historical truth merits applause. 





University of Washington | GORDON GRIFFITHS 
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STUDI GROZIANI. By Antonio Droetto. Preface by Norberto Bobbio. [Pubblicazioni 
dell'Istituto di Scienze Politiche dell'Università di Torino, Volume ХУШ.] (Turin: 
Edizioni Giappichelli. 1968. Pp. 324. L. 4,000.) 


Амтоміо Droetto's work on Hugo Grotius was originally published in a number of 
periodicals. In a brief preface to the collection Norberto Bobbio fails to place Droetto 
in the context of the scholarship on Grotius. Instead Bobbio leaves the reader with the 
distinct impression that Droetto was an Italian “Mr. Chips" who happened to write a 
few articles, This is not, however, entirely the case. Droetto was one of many who, 
during and immediately after the Second World War, sought a solution to world 
problems in international law and organization. As a historian and philosopher һе. 
sought his intellectual precedents in the thoughts of Grotius. 

The articles presented in the Studi Groziani are of uneven quality. Some are quite 
interesting, while others are considerably less so. Almost all are dated by more recent 
scholarship. For the most part Droetto's earlier studies can be dismissed as little more 
than rather erudite expansions on particular points of Grotius’ thought, such as the 
problem of liberty of the seas in wartime. These essays really do not go much beyond 
the common knowledge of an informed reader. One reason for Droetto's academic and 
elementary production in the early 1940’s might possibly be found in the experience 
of a scholar living in a fascist state. On the other hand, the articles on Grotius! and 
Descartes’ positions on eternal truth, and Grotius’ contribution to Giambattista Vico's 
development, are stimulating, though dated, examinations of two perennially fascinating 
problems. Finally, some of the essays are poorly written and based upon tenuous argu- 
ments. Droetto’s attempt to apply the concept of tacstismo to Grotius the historian is 
one such essay. 

For the most part, Droetto's work constitutes an interesting, but insignificant and 
outdated addition to the study of Grotius and seventeenth-century European intellec- 
tual history. Perhaps the value of this volume lies in the presentation of period pieces 
of Italian scholarship from the forties and fifties of the present century. A prospective 
reader might well avoid reading Bobbio’s preface and profitably spend an evening or 
two with a few of Droetto’s essays. 


Carnegie-Mellon University Jonn J. RENALDO 


DAS TOLERANZ-PROBLEM IN DEN NIEDERLANDEN IM AUSGANG DES 
16. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Gerhard Güldner. [Historische Studien, Number 403. ] 
(Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1968. Pp. 196. DM 28.00.) 


Nor as ambitious as the title might indicate, Güldner's book is a thorough study of the 
heated controversy that took place in the Netherlands in 1590 between Justus Lipsius, 
a Tacitus scholar and admirer of Stoicism, and his older contemporary, Dirk Coorn- 
hert, an evangelical and amateur theologian, who had just convinced Arminius that 
predestination was indefensible. Also included is an examination of Castellio’s ideas on 
toleration, their influence in the Lowlands, and specifically on Coornhert. Revising ear- 
lier treatments (notably Van Schelven, 1931), Giildner shows that defense of toleration 
on religious and ethical as well as on political grounds was not uncommon in the Low- 
lands. 

The controversy itself is intriguing. Lipsius argued calmly and reasonably along 
humanist lines that the state should enforce outward conformity to one religion, to 
secure peace and to allow the state to concentrate on its own proper secular ends. The 
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aging Coornhert replied with an emotional plea for tolerance, on Biblical grounds, 
arguing that religion was a matter of the heart, that all sincere beliefs (even, contra 
Castellio, atheism) should be: tolerated, that conversion comes through the Word and 
not through force, and that Lipsius was aping Machiavelli and the Duke of Alva. As 
Giildner points out, both rejected the idea of the intolerant, religiously-based state, 
maintained by the radical Calvinists who at that moment were driving for power in 
the Netherlands. As his rapid summary of the political background to the controversy 
indicates, their ideas were receiving increasingly favorable hearing: Rennenberg’s trea- 
son, the assassination of Orange, and the Armada of 1588 combined to make tolerance 
seem at best an impractical ideal. After a further flurry of pamphlets in 1590, Lipsius 
turned Catholic and left Holland. Coornhert died in late 1590; but his ideas lived on 
in the pamphleteering surrounding the Arminian controversy of the next generation. 
Even apart from introducing; Coornhert to a wider audience, Güldner's compact and 
interesting account helps demonstrate the complexity of the history of toleration. 


Calvin College | | D. W. JELLEMA 

LE RÉGIME PARLEMENTAIRE BELGE DE 1918 À 1940. By Carl-Henrik Höjer. 
[Skrifter utgivna av Statsvetenskapliga Föreningen i Uppsala genom Axel Bruse- 
witz, Number 22.] (Reprint; Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB; dis- 
trib. by Centre de Recherche et d'Information Socio-Politiques, Brussels. 1969. Pp. 
xx, 373. 350 fr. B.) 


HisronrocmAPHICAL virtue sometimes turns up in unlikely packages and when it does, 
it would seem to have important implications about the nature of history and of the 
historical process itself. Here is a book about Belgium written by a foreigner and pub- 
lished in Sweden almost a quarter of a century ago. Yet its language, the problems it 
deals with, and the analysis it presents seem so fresh and relevant to recent Belgian 
developments that a knowledgeable organization devoted to the investigation of current 
affairs has quite commendably seen fit to republish it. 

A lot of history has flowed under the bridge since the book first appeared in 1946, 
however. The bibliography (which contains 201 entries in French and only one in 
Flemish) barely reaches into the 1940's; the Second World War is hardly noticed; the 
German occupation is overlooked entirely, while the deposition of the king, the forma- 
tion of Benelux and the European Community, the loss of the Congo, and the 1954 
flare-up of the venerable guerre scholaire were still in the future when the book was 
written. And yet it is quite probably because these dramatic things so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed contemporary attentions that everyone was taken unawares when language 
problems, for example, broke: through after the other crises had subsided. And, in fact, 
linguistic antagonisms had been drawing virulence from those other crises as well: cer- 
tainly the decolonization of foreign areas fed the frustration of ethnic groups who felt 
they lived in a colonial status within their own country—not only the Flemish in 
Belgium, but the Welsh, Irish, Bretons, and the US Blacks, as well. 

Belgian history produced! parties revolving around two disputes: ideological (рго- 
and anti-clerical) and socio-economic (pro- and anti-democratic or socialist). Probably 
the master theme that runs:through the book concerns the inability of the Belgian 
parliamentary system, founded to handle problems presented to it by the three major 
parties, to come to grips with the language problem. Reduced to a formula, this failure 
stemmed from the fact that none of the three (Catholic, Liberal, or Socialist) could 
present a united front on linguistic affairs. Yet the historic disputes that defined the 
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parties prevented like-minded factions from’ forming more than transient coalitions 
united across party lines to deal with some specific, immeiate difficulty. The implication 
of all this seems clear: the mitigation, transformation, or solution of those disputes 
made those parties (and hence the parliamentary system that depended on them) re- 
dundant. Quite possibly there are other parliamentary systems throughout the world 
suffering from the same redundancy. 


Lewis and Clark College ALLAN Н. Кїтткш, 


STUDIEN ZUR FINANZREFORM MAXIMILIANS I. VON BAYERN IN DEN 
JAHREN 1598-1618: EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES FRUHABSO- 
LUTISMUS. By Heinz Dollinger. [Schriftenreihe der Historischen Kommission 
bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Number 8.] (Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1968. Pp. 643. DM 76.) 


In this long monograph (the footnotes occupy as much space as the three-hundred page 
text), an attempt is made to ascertain the basis for the formidable, if temporary, rise of 
Bavaria under Maximilian I to the status of a major European power. Public finance, 
as Dollinger correctly states, involves the very foundations of political authority. 

After announcing that he is interested in discussing the role of Maximilian I in 
financial policy-making, the author begins by analyzing the fiscal crisis of 1597 and 
1598. By 1597 the Estates had lost confidence in William because of that elector's ex- 
traordinary additions to the public indebtedness: additions which had to be assumed in 
the form of a loan from that quasi-representative body. From the beginning of his 
reign, therefore, Maximilian had to negotiate with the Estates in order to build up his 
political authority. Discussions of the meetings of the Estates, which occur throughout 
this rather disjointed work, indicate that a working compromise was reached in which ` 
the ruler did not feel it necessary or desirable to try to destroy the political power of 
the Szände and the latter did not become mere vehicles for the expression of narrow- 
minded and particularistic interests. 

The second foundation of Maximilian's increased authority came from the establish- 
ment of a reformed and slightly enlarged bureaucratic organization directed by the 
fiscal collegium, the Hofkammer, In the course of expanding the duties of the Hof- 
kammer, Maximilian hired jurists trained in Roman and canon law in the universities; 
Dr. Johann Mandl was to be the first of this group to achieve eminence as its president. 
Finally, as a result of a new and smooth cooperation between ruler and Estates, and 
increased efficiency on the part of the bureaucracy, the revenues of the state began to 
climb. Dollinger emphasizes, however, that the old, semimedieval taxes and fees were 
retained and in most cases simply augmented. The balance sheets show increased 
revenues from different taxes between 1598 and 1618. 

Maximilian was interested, Dollinger claims, in developing a new kind of monarchy 
based upon the concept of the “Police State” in which the personal bonds of a feudal 
order were severed and replaced by a centralized, authoritarian, “rationalized” polit- 
ical order. Nevertheless, he was really a bridge between the two worlds and retained 
medieval characteristics in his complicated political personality. Hard-headed man of 
power as he undoubtedly was, Maximilian knew that he had to work within the limits 
that his society allowed. The power of the Estates was declining, and rural aristocrats 
and urban patricians were trying to use the bureaucracy as a new instrument of politi- 
cal influence. Maximilian wished to rule, however, and wished to' make his bureaucrats 
efficient servants and nothing more. 
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The author develops a generally sound, if not original thesis: a recent biographer 
of Maximilian, Kurt Pfister, wrote previously of the Bavarian “Police State” in exag- 
gerated terms that Dollinger modifies. Nevertheless this study contains a mass of infor- 
mation and minor insights of value (the discussion of the dual rule of 1597—98 and the 
biographical summaries of important officials are examples of the latter). Unfortunately 
the author cannot escape criticism of his methodology and use of evidence. How can one 
discuss the financial reforms of statesmen without discussing “the structural basis of 
finance”? Dollinger concentrates on Maximilian’s personal relationships with a number 
of officials in an effort to reveal his personality. But fiscal reform has to do with mun- 
dane things such as the institutional means by which taxes were collected, who paid 
these taxes, how they were accounted for, and a host of other matters which are not 
glamorous. Dollinger fortunately does talk about the specific taxes and about a reform 
of accounting procedures in general terms, but does not try to explain the institutional 
basis of Bavarian state finance. Did the clergy pay taxes? The author never discusses 
this important question except to mention casually that Maximilian forced some monas- 
tic foundations to grant loans’ to the State. A misplaced focus of the work prevents the 
author, in short, from making a rigorous analysis of the financial structure, without 
which the role of Maximilian can not really be delineated. A more serious shortcoming 
is Dollinger’s failure to discuss general economic conditions, the possibility of monetary 
inflation, and the impact of taxes on the economy. Fiscal reform seems to have been a 
kind of exercise conducted in a vacuum. His figures lack meaning because none are 
correlated to real wages or to any general economic measuring tool. 


University of Saskatchewan | Новевт C. Јонмѕом 


BISMARCK UND DER IMPERIALISMUS. By Hans-Ulrich Wehler. (Cologne: 
Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 1969. Pp. 582. DM 47.) 


In technique and бей this massive book, written by a young Dozent at 
Kóln, is representative of a ‘growing revolution in German historical writing. Like 
Helmut Bóhme recently, and: Eckart Kehr earlier, Wehler has openly broken with the 
dominant tradition of German historiography. German historicism, he states in the 
introduction, has usually ended in a conservative justification of the status quo. “Today 
the historian must possess a free, critical social conscience.” History must be a critical, 
not merely a descriptive discipline. (His final chapter contains one of the most severe 
indictments of the Bismarckian system of government ever written by a German histo- 
rian.) Wehler also recognizes that German historicism has produced an unnatural 
separation of political history from economic and social history. Bismarck’s acquisition 
of colonies, he maintains, can only be understood as an outgrowth of the Great De- 
pression of 1873-1896. Like the adoption of protectionism in 1879, the inauguration of 
social insurance legislation, official encouragement of anti-Semitism, and many other 
related measures, the acquisition of colonies was intended as a “safety valve” with 
which to release internal pressures dangerous to the existing social and political order. 
Colonialism sprang from a Primat der Innen, not Aussenpolitik. 
Wehler is hardly the first: historian to note the relationship between the rise of pro- 
Sera the frenzied search for markets, and the emergence of the “new imperial- 
” Yet there has been a general neglect of the economic setting within which these 
events occurred (as in the works of Mary Townsend, Maximilian von Hagen, and 
A. J. P. Taylor). Hans Rosenberg’ s brilliant article published in the Economic History 
Review (Vol. ХШ [1943], 58), and his book Grosse Depression und Bismarckzeit 
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(1967), ought to make it impossible for any future historian to commit that error. It 
was Wehler who induced Rosenberg to develop the article into a book, and Rosen- 
berg's influence upon Wehler is evident throughout Bismarck und der Imperialismus. 

Drawing upon extensive research in archives, newspaper files, published documents, 
and memoirs, Wehler provides convincing evidence of a general consensus among 
Germans about the causes of the depression (over-production), its threatening social 
consequences (revolution), and its cure (expansion of foreign trade). Yet they differed 
on how the cure was to be achieved. Free traders preferred an “informal empire,” to be 
attained by commercial penetration into underdeveloped regions. Defenders of the 
“intervention state,” on the other hand, advocated participation in the race for colonies; 
only a "German India" in Africa could relieve the German economy of the glut of goods 
produced by industrialism. Bismarck accepted the general diagnosis and adopted in 
succession all of the proposals for therapy. Originally an advocate of “informal empire,” 
, he reversed himself in 1884-1885 by establishing protectorates administered by chartered 

companies arid, after that device had failed, colonies governed and administered by the 
Reich. 

In the introduction Wehler outlines a theory of imperialism or explanatory model 
derived from the writings of various political economists and from the author's earlier 
investigation of American imperialism, a subject upon which he has published several 
articles. He found his hypothesis confirmed by his research on German imperialism. 
Essentially his theory is that the "new imperialism" of the late nineteenth century was 
a "phenomenon of the industrial world" or “a definite phase" in the development of 
industrial capitalism. This is, of course, reminiscent of Lenin. But Wehler's version is 
far more sophisticated, for the author is well acquainted with the results of modern eco- 
nomic research and the theories of economic development from Kondratieff to Kuznets. 

Wehler's model has both the strength and weakness inherent in this device. It pro- 
vides a brilliant illumination of some aspects of the problem, while leaving others such 
as nationalism, social Darwinism, and the power struggle in the shade. The author 
freely admits this limitation, but makes of it a virtue. *A clear, penetrating view" of 
the "factors believed to be decisive,” gained by use of a model, is preferable to a “hasty 
and vague synthesis or a summary providing no scale of priorities." But is it preferable 
to a synthesis which is neither hasty nor vague or a summary which judiciously weighs 
the relative importance of the factors it includes? 

After more than a century of Hegel, German historians have finally discovered 
Karl Marx. Wehler is so iconoclastic as to assert that "the historian of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries can learn incomparably more from Marx than from Ranke." Judg- 
ing from the trend evident in this and other recent publications, we now face the pros- 
pect of a period of all-out economic determinism in German historical writing. Thesis 
and antithésis, however, are inevitably superseded by synthesis—or so Hegel taught. 


University of Minnesota Отто PFLANZE 


SOCIAL CONSERVATISM AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN GERMANY, 1914- 
1933. By Herman Lebovics. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. 
xi, 248. $8.50.) 


Tue title of this book is very misleading. It is not in any way a serious study of the 
social attitudes of the Mittelstand, let alone the middle classes, during the Weimar 
period. In fact, the book barely touches upon social history. The introduction and first 
chapter deal with the Muttelstand—a “social class” whose existence outside the ideas of 
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a few political theorists, and academics in general, may well be questioned—and with 
the economic situation in Weimar Germany, although some attention is given to fitting 
the middle class into this context. The bulk of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of the political ideas of Werner Sombart, Edgar Salin, Othmar Spann, Ernst Nickisch, 
Oswald Spengler, and Ferdinand Fried and his circle. The final chapter sketches Na- 
tional Socialist ideas regarding economic policy in the Weimar years and the reaction 
of the book's protagonists то | National Socialism as it came to power and thereafter. 
Lebovics’ contribution is, therefore, primarily to the history of ideas and not to social 
history. 

The first two chapters dealing with the Mittelstand and the general background 
are based almost entirely upon the general secondary literature in the field. On the 
whole, they provide an interesting, though incomplete, survey of the economic situa- 
tion, but are misleading and unclear on the social side. For example, Lebovics places the 
peasantry into his Mittelstand (as do others, to be fair), although he himself admits . 
that they did not act as if they belonged to this group. He even indicates that they 
thought of themselves as part оѓ the Mittelstand, which is surprising, since in thousands 
of pages of reports, comments, letters, and newspaper accounts regarding the political 
attitudes of the peasantry, I found no such indications. Lebovics’ use of terminology 
is also very loose and imprecise, so that one is not always sure about which groups he 
is speaking. For example, һе, uses the words "Mittelstand" and “middle classes" as if 
they were interchangeable, although the Mittelstand corresponds neither to the middle 
classes of Marxism, the middle classes as they are commonly thought of in US scholarly 
circles, nor to any clearly identifiable and self-conscious social or voting bloc within 
Weimar Germany. Therefore, although it is useful as an aid in placing the work of 
his protagonists in an economic context, this section must be handled with care. As a 
social study, it is casual, at best, and depends upon secondary materials in a field where 
there is a crying need for serious work in the sources, 

The chapters dealing with the political theorists are very interesting and, in so far 
as he is dealing with the men themselves, extremely persuasive. The background is 
provided by the secondary literature. This effort breaks down when he passes from the 
content of what was said to its influence. He says that the men had great impact, and he 
says it emphatically and with conviction, He does not, however, make any serious 
effort to prove it, in which, І, will admit, he has many precedents i in intellectual history. 
He does not use primary sources to any noticeable extent in proving his point. Where 
he does not simply assume the influence of these men, he refers to sources which in 
many cases used the same techniques. He does not show that the middle classes (or 
the Mittelstand) read the works of his protagonists, or even that key political figures 
were swayed by them. The best he can do is to show occasional parallelism, or that 
certain persons had the materials available to them. In the case of “Die Tat,” one of the 
few instances where he gives any figures, he uses a circulation figure of thirty thousand, 
which he believes indicates a somewhat larger true circulation, to show great influence. 
Yet, he does not have any evidence that those who bought also read or that those who 
read were influenced. | 

In essence, then, the book deserves good if not excellent marks in the realm of 
the history of ideas and poor marks in the realm of political and social history. 


University of Massachusetts | Hanorp J. Совром, Jr. 
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DER ZENTRALRAT DER DEUTSCHEN SOZIALISTISCHEN REPUBLIK, 
19. 12. 1918-8. 4. 1919: VOM ERSTEN ZUM ZWEITEN RATEKONGRESS. 
Edited by Eberhard Kolb, with the assistance of Reinhard Rürup. [Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Ratebewegung in Deutschland, 1918/19, Number 1.] oe Е. J. 
Brill. 1968. Pp. Ixxvii, 830. 153 gls.) 


Tuts superbly produced book belongs in a series of documentary collections, published 
by the Commission for the History of Parliamentarism and Political Parties in Bonn, 
treating the immediate political circumstances of reform and revolution in Germany 
at the conclusion of the First World War. Two earlier volumes, edited by Erich Mat- 
thias and Rudolf Morsey, traced the belated coalescence of parliamentary forces before 
the final military collapse: Der Interfraktionelle Ausschuss 1917/18 and Die Regierung 
des Prinzen Max von Baden. Now this volume and its forthcoming companion (drawn 
from regional and local archives) will serve to continue the story after November 1918 
until the ratification of the Weimar Constitution in the following spring. The total 
result of this remarkable effort and expense is certain to be a solid documentary plat- 
form on which future research into the Weimar years can be securely constructed. 

It is no criticism of Kolb and Rürup, two of Germany's more capable young histo- 
rians, to remark that the monumental size of their tome is hardly in proportion to the 
value of its contents. Their editorial work is, in fact, exemplary. In a scrupulous attempt 
to present as complete and unslanted a record as possible, they have included and care- 
fully annotated the full text of Zentralrat transcripts, taken from the archives of the In- 
ternational Institute for Social History in Amsterdam, and supplemented them with 
such other records as could be located, especially in the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz. The 
edition is therefore well nigh definitive but nonetheless, simply by the nature of the 
subject, disappointing. 

The Zeniralrat was constituted at the first national congress of “revolutionary” 
councils in Berlin in mid-December 1918. By that time most of the decisive questions 
of procedure and prerogative had already been resolved in favor of the Majority Social- 
ists who were, moreover, able to muster nearly three hundred of the 489 delegates to the 
congress. The outcome of the central debate over “National Assembly or Council Sys- 
tem” was a foregone conclusion. When the congress then rejected a motion granting 
extensive legislative controls to the Zensralrat, the Independent Socialist party promptly 
refused to have any of its representatives participate in this, the primary executive organ 
of Germany’s entire council structure, All of its twenty-seven members during the 
only phase when it possessed any political potential whatsoever, from the opening of 
the congress to the elections for the Weimar assembly a month later, were consequently 
Majority Socialists. As Rosa Luxemburg correctly observed, this meant the suicide of 
the council system. The members of the Zentralrat, most of them minor SPD func- 
tionaries, thereby became the pallbearers of the revolution. Of the two major tasks 
assigned to them—to “control” and to cooperate with the provisional regime of the 
People's Commissars (Volksbeauftragten)—the men of the Zentralrat clearly ignored 
the first in favor of the second. Their conception of preserving the “revolutionary ac- 
complishments” of the councils was confined largely to framing an article for inclusion 
in the Weimar Constitution. 

With this volume before us we are able to follow closely the measured pace of the 
funeral cortege, to watch the coffin lowered gently to its final resting place, and to see 
the first handful of dirt cast into the grave. 


Smith College . ALLAN MrrcHELL 
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DAS KABINETT CUNO: 22: NOVEMBER 1922 BIS 12. AUGUST 1923. Edited by 
Karl-Heinz Harbeck. [Akten der Reichskanzlei: Weimarer Republik.] (Boppard 
am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 1968. Pp. lvi, 799.) 


Tunns is the first volume of a new collection of documents which will make available 
materials from the files of the, Reich Chancellery in the Weimar period. The purpose 
of the series is to show the interrelationship between foreign and domestic politics, and 
in this volume that purpose is fulfilled. The project is the result of cooperation between 
the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy of Science and the Bundesarchiv. 
Professor Karl Dietrich Erdmann, the general editor, has informed me that the entire 
project will consist of twenty volumes, and that it will be completed in ten years. Two 
volumes on the Miiller cabinet (1928-1930) are now at the press and will appear shortly. 
Volumes on the first and second Marx cabinets will appear in 1970, and a volume on 
the Wirth cabinet will be published in 1971. The first ten books are listed in Part II of 
the Harrassowitz Catalog, German History from 1871 to the Present (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1969). 

The format of this work is similar to the Series B collection which has appeared on 
German foreign policy (AHR, LXXIII [Dec. 1967], 523). The 250 documents are 
arranged chronologically. Included are fifty-eight protocols of cabinet meetings, seven- 
teen ministerial talks, thirty:four documents dealing with Reich-Lander relations, 
protocols of meetings with industrial and labor groups, and many letters. It would seem 
that there will be little overlapping of the documents in this series with Series A and 
Series B, although they will closely supplement each other. 

For those who have tried to read the cabinet protocols on microfilm, the clear type 
and fine quality of paper will,be an enormous boon. In addition, the copious footnotes 
are extremely valuable, as are the explanations of the mechanics of German adminis- 
tration, There are excellent indexes to both persons and things, with page references 
rather than document references as in Series B. 

The major disappointment is the rather bland character of the documents them- 
selves. The protocols are objective, official summaries of what was said in a meeting, 
not stenographic reports. For those who have been accustomed to the excitement of 
private papers, party records, or even Reichstag debates, the hand of the German 
bureaucrat will seem to deaden even the most passionate exchanges. It is rather incon- 
gruous to place these colorless documents against the emotional backdrop of some 
of Germany's most violent months: the Ruhr "Invasion"; runaway inflation; extremist 
revolutionary activity. The editors, however, are not responsible for the lack of color in 
many of the documents, and they place all Weimar specialists in their debt for a superb 
example of how documents should be published. The series will be indispensable for 
any graduate program in German history. 


Colorado State University Broce B. Faye 


NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE AUSSENPOLITIK, 1933-1938. Ву Hans-Adolf Ja- 
cobsen. (Frankfurt am Main: Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1968. Pp. xx, 944. DM 98.) 


In his preface, Dr. Jacobsen states that a straightforward chronicle of Nazi foreign 
policy from 1933 to 1938 would fail to reveal the true nature of the subject because "the 
diplomatic relations of the Third Reich are only a part of the whole" (author's italics). 
To get at this “whole,” he has concentrated on the problem of how Nazi foreign policy 
was made, and on the nature of the influences operating on the policy-makers, Almost 
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the entire book, therefore, is devoted to an examination of the structure of politics, the 
decision-making process, and the problem of ideology. Jacobsen specifically avoids a 
detailed discussion of Germany’s diplomatic and economic relations with foreign 
powers, because these subjects are being treated by two American scholars, G. L, Wein- 
berg and A. Schweitzer. 

The central thesis of the book is that Nazi foreign policy was the unique product 
of Nazi ideology and the Nazi system of government. Hence, although all kinds of 
antecedents might be found in German foreign policy of the nineteenth and the earlier 
part of the twentieth centuries, Nazi foreign policy did not represent a continuity but 
a revolutionary break with the past. Hitler was not concerned, as former rulers had 
been, with territorial expansion for its own sake, the acquisition of geographically 
favorable bastions in the East and West, or the establishment of German domination 
over foreign peoples, but with the outright extermination of non-German peoples and 
the construction of an empire on racial principles, 

This thesis is by no means original, but it is made the more convincing by the 
nature of the evidence on which this work is based. Jacobsen shows that the tradi- 
tionalist foreign office did not necessarily formulate or execute the major decisions in 
foreign policy during the Nazi era, and he examines the large number of other organi- 
zations that had a hand in foreign affairs under the Nazi regime. He proceeds to an 
analysis of the decision-making process, above all as it concerned Hitler, and then to a 
discussion of the decisions that were actually made, from the period of disguised ag- 
gression (rearmament, the naval treaty with England, the remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land), to outright expansion (the annexations of Austria and the Sudetenland). Finally, 
Jacobsen deals at length with the impact of ideology, the selection of Nazi leadership, 
and the spread of National Socialism throughout the world through Nazi foreign 
policy organizations. 

There is little in all this that is not known to specialists, to whom the book is primar- 
ily addressed, but Jacobsen organizes his material well and presents it clearly, albeit 
often at excessive length. His scholarship is impeccable, he has a splendid command of 
the sources, and he is fair-minded and judicious. 

As a final service to scholars, he has included some three hundred pages of appen- 
dixes, including charts on the personnel in the main positions in the foreign office, em- 
bassies and missions abroad, and the various Nazi offices engaged in foreign affairs. 
There are further charts on the budgets of these offices, lists of German schools abroad 
under Nazi auspices, Ribbentrop's itinerary in 1937-38, and much more. Some of these 
appendixes seem superfluous, as the information they contain is readily available else- 
where. Others, such as a chart on German rearmament figures from 1933, are of enor- 
mous value, but one wonders whether this kind of thing belongs in a book on foreign 
policy and should not have been included in a special volume of documents, 


Brown University Norman Rich 


THE NAZIS IN THE BALKANS: A CASE STUDY OF TOTALITARIAN POL- 
ITICS. By Dietrich Orlow. ([Pittsburgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1968. 
Pp. viii, 235. $7.50.) 


Tur book represents a careful scholarly attempt to examine a single organizational 
expression of Nazi intrusion into the Balkans. The title of the book tends to be a bit 
misleading (not an uncommon phenomenon in the current “seller’s market” in aca- 
demic publications) since the author deals only with the history of one organization, the 
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Sudosteuropa-Gesellschaft, as an example of the extension of Nazi foreign policy in 
the Balkans, As a result, the reader learns rather little about the Nazis in the Balkans 
but quite a lot about the intricacies, subtleties, and contradictions of German bureau- 
cratic Ше. I found the analysis of the bureaucratic functioning of Nazi Germany, 
within the seemingly accidental setting of the Balkans, to be both sophisticated and in- 
triguing. 

Still, a couple of critical NN should be recorded about certain aspects of the 
book. Although the author provides us with an exhaustive description of the “life-to- 
death" cycle of a specific Nazi! organization, he fails to indicate the relationship of his 
findings to appropriate work in the fields of public administration, bureaucratic his- 
tory, or organization theory. This shortcoming is also reflected in the nature of the 
sources he used—namely an almost exclusive dependence upon primary documentary 
materials (for example, directories, memoirs, transcripts, and so on) with relatively 
little use of secondary analyses or theoretical works. The other point suggested above, 
that the “Balkan side" of the problem may have been shortchanged, is also reflected 
in the range of sources used. We find an almost exclusive reliance upon German lan- 
guage sources with little, if any, materials of the time taken from the involved Balkan 
countries themselves. In one sense, this is quite understandable in view of Orlow’s 
rather limited concern with the bureaucratic dimensions of a single Nazi organization. 
To summarize, the book might have been improved on two counts: the linking up of 
the descriptive analysis with more general theoretical literature on the functioning of 
bureaucratic organizations, and a greater stress upon the Balkan side of the presence 
of the Nazis and their organizations in that part of the world. Both would have made 
the volume more useful and surely they would have made the title considerably less 
misleading. 

The author provides us with many valuable theoretical insights into the functioning 
„of bureaucratic systems: the problem is that these fly out at the reader at more or less 
random intervals in the course of the book's development. His stress, for example, upon 
the disordered and chaotic nature of what is usually assumed to be the precision of 
Nazi bureaucracy, the pervading ethos of competitive survival of the organizational 

"state of nature" that existed in Nazi Germany, his observations of what happens to 
individuals and their ethical sense when caught up in such a system, and many other 
problems, would have had greater effect if placed within a generalized theory of how 
bureaucratic systems operate and how individuals react under such conditions. As a 
matter of fact, there is one attempt by Professor Orlow to provide the reader with 
precisely such an integrated theory when in his last paragraph he sets forth a dialectical 
model (presumed organizational unity, an underlying competition and organizational 
chaos, and a final substratum of moral and goal-oriented unity) of bureaucratic life in 
Nazi Germany. Such an effort, however, is all too meagre and comes much too late in 
the development of his work. | 

Despite these reservations, the book contributes (although for me in a purely de- 
scriptive sense) to our knowledge of the functioning of Nazi bureaucratic machinery 
and of the strategy of “unofficial” German intrusion into the Balkans. 


University of Oregon M. Gzorcz Gama 
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DIE WEHRMACHT IM NS-STAAT: ZEIT DER INDOKTRINATION. By Man- 
fred Messerschmidt. With an introduction by Johann Adolf Graf Kielmansegg. 
[Truppe und Verwaltung, Number 16.] (Hamburg: R. v. Decker's Verlag, G. 
Schenk. 1969. Pp. xix, 519. DM 38.50.) 


A pETAILED study of the indoctrination of the German army by the Nazi party has long 
been overdue. The studies of O'Neill and Sauer, and the essays by Besson, Weinberg, 
and Berghahn on the Fihrungsoffiziere touched on various aspects of this problem, 
but Messerschmidt’s book ably fills many of the gaps in our knowledge of this impor- 
tant question. 

The picture of the German army that emerges from this study is indeed depressing. 
The upper echelons of the army, far from trying to preserve the ideological independ- 
ence of the officer corps, actively cooperated with the new regime to a far greater extent 
than has previously been assumed. The army and the National Socialists had a partial 
identity of aims. The emphasis the Nazis placed on soldierly virtues, on rearmament, 
and on the importance of the army’s role in the Third Reich was attractive to many 
officers. Thus Nazi propaganda material was introduced into political and military 
courses in the army as early as March 1933, though men like Blomberg and Reichenau 
hoped that they would still be able to preserve the organizational autonomy of the army 
against Nazi encroachments. The belief that theory and practice could be so neatly 
separated proved to be a fatal illusion. Officer selection and even military law were to 
become subordinated to the requirements of a fascist dictatorship. The two pillar theory, 
dear to the hearts of many senior officers, was soon to be shown up as utterly unrealistic, 
particularly when Keitel replaced Reichenau and looked up to Hitler as a God-given 

ius. 

The book also gives new insights into the attitudes of many of the leading officers. 
Particularly interesting is the portrait of Fritsch, He was far more sympathetic to Na- 
tional Socialism than we had previously been led to believe, even though his attitude was 
tempered by the traditional blend of military conservatism. 

Messerschmidt has written a book that is packed with fascinating and important de- 
tails. It suffers, however, from some defects, The organization of his material is often 
clumsy, and the outlines of his filing cards are sometimes all too apparent. The book 
would have been improved by more careful editing, the elimination of repetitions, and 
general pruning. The writing is often very stodgy. He claims that it is impossible to 
discover quite how effective the indoctrination was at the lower levels of the army, 
but he could have used the files of the Feldpostpriifstellen and the Parteikangle: in an 
attempt to see how satisfied the army and the party were with their work. 

This book is a significant contribution to our understanding of the Third Reich, 
and of the history of the relations between the German army and the state. 


Simon Fraser University Martin Kircuen 


GEORG JOACHIM RHETIKUS, 1514-1574: EINE BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Vol- 
ume III, BRIEFWECHSEL. By Karl Heinz Burmeister. (Wiesbaden: Guido 
Pressler Verlag. 1968. Pp. x, 206. DM 77.) 


Wira this volume of correspondence, Karl Heinz Burmeister completes his biography 
of Joachim Rheticus, the Swiss physician, polymath, and pupil of Copernicus. (AHR, 
LXXIV [Feb. 1969], тозо). It is, as admirers of Burmeister’s earlier books on Sebastian 
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Miinster will have anticipated, a fine piece of work, meticulous in scholarship, infor- 
mative to specialist and general reader alike (the Latin letters are also given in German 
translation). Rheticus owes his place in intellectual history almost exclusively to his 
Narratio prima of the Copernican astronomy. But he was also skilled in geography, 
mathematics, mineralogy, andjchemistry, in touch with most of the notable astronomers 
of his day, fascinated by the nature and interconnections of things. The fifty-one letters 
gathered in this volume give evidence of the multiplicity of his interests. Some letters 
are prefaces, several explore technical matters, a few touch on personal problems, in- 
cluding the criminally homosexual affair that caused his dismissal from the University 
of Leipzig in 1550. His numerous letters from Cracow, where he settled as a physician 
in 1554, reflect his eagerness to remain in touch with developments in the various 
sciences, particularly with thé Paracelsan school of medicine, a new wave which, he 
felt, could be understood only by mastering the founder's entire corpus of philosophical 
and scientific writings. His last letters yield a few tempting glimpses of the works he 
had in hand—works that were never printed and the manuscripts of which are lost. 
Writing to Peter Ramus in 1568, he referred to a book outlining “a new approach to 
natural philosophy, one that dispenses with the writings of all the ancients and proceeds 
from nothing but observation of nature itself.” It would be fascinating to learn more. 
But the letters, like the man himself, only rarely lift the curtain on this wide-ranging, 
deep, and perceptive Renaissance mind. 





Indiana University | GrnALD Strauss 
| 
CRITICS OF THE ITALIAN WORLD, 1530-1560: ANTON FRANCESCO DONI, 
NICOLO FRANCO, & ORTENSIO LANDO. By Paul F. Grendler. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 282. $10.00.) 


Tis book is a study of the life and writings of three minor figures of the early sixteenth 
century: Anton Francesco Doni (1513-74), Nicoló Franco (1515~70), and Ortensio 
Lando (1512-55?). All three were literary products of a time when an increasingly 
active press encouraged new! kinds of popular vernacular literature, heralded by Are- 
tino, which focused intense, lively, and often scurrilous attacks on all aspects of Italian 
society and culture. Instead of regarding these men, as most literary scholars have done, 
as literary adventurers, fascinated with the publicity they could gain from their pens, 
Grendler sees them as critics who were sensitive to what was happening to the Italian 
world about them and whose criticism reflects the extent to which the Renaissance 
world was falling apart. The core of this book consists of chapters on certain common 
themes running throughout their writings which illustrate this point: political, moral, 
and social criticism; religious restlessness; rejection of humanist notions of learning and 
education; and their own utopian alternatives. In each case, the scheme of the author 
is to set up a Renaissance world view as represented in leading fifteenth-century human- 
ists, and then to show how these ideas were rejected in the writings of the critics. 
Traditional criticism of these three writers has tended to dismiss them as at best 
third-raters, both as thinkers’ and as writers; and there is nothing in this book to reverse 
that judgment. In fact, the author does not discuss their literary qualities at all; and 
what few summary judgments he brings himself to make about the quality of their 
thought only further confirms this tradition. They are no doubt symptomatic of what 
was happening i in their society, but unfortunately that alone does not make them pro- 
vocative as critics; nor is it clear that they brought any fresh perspectives to the criticism 
of their times. The text consists partly of lengthy summaries of some of their major 
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works, and much of it is very dreary stuff. Nevertheless, Grendler has done a conscien- 
tious task of relating their criticism to ideas and conditions of their times. He has also 
sifted out a considerable amount of biographical information, especially welcome for 
Doni and Lando; and he has tracked down their very rare publications, which are 
listed in appendixes along with libraries here and abroad where they can be found. 


Johns Hopkins University RICHARD A. GoLDTHWAITE 


ISTRUZIONI E RELAZIONI DEGLI AMBASCIATORI GENOVESI. Volume VII, 
SPAGNA (1745-1797). Edited by Raffaele Ciasca. [Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Etá Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968. Pp. xv, - 


423. L. 5,000.) 


In 1815 the Congress of Vienna not only restored the House of Savoy in Piedmont, 
but assigned it a state it had long sought to acquire, the former Republic of Genoa. In 
this and other volumes of his series, Raffaele Ciasca has documented the struggle sus- 
tained by the venerable old Republic of Genoa to conserve its independence and terri- 
torial integrity. The volume at hand ends with the transformation of the old republic 
into a satellite republic of France, the Ligurian, in June 1797. Later, in 1805, France 
annexed the revolutionized republic. 

The most intriguing documents in the book are those covering the years from 
Genoa’s entry into the War of the Austrian Succession to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Those falling in the period of the French Revolution are few in number and of rela- 
tively little interest. Volume VI (Spain) of the series, which I reviewed for this journal 
(AHR, LXXIV [Oct. 1968], 212), showed how in May 1745 Genoa reluctantly aban- 
doned neutrality and entered the War on the side of France and Spain to prevent 
Piedmont from taking the Mark of Finale from it. 

How the Genoese regarded the Piedmontese as their mortal enemies emerges from 
the present as well as the preceeding volume. One can read of the "cupidity" of the 
King of Piedmont who aspires to "universal monarchy over Italy," or of the destruction 
of Genoa threatened by the "insatiable ambition of the Court of Turin." As the Genoese 
feared, they were abandoned to Piedmont and Austria soon after they entered the War. 
The capitulation of Genoa to the Austrians on September 6, 1746, the great popular 
insurrection against the Austrians on December 5, 1746, the siege of Genoa in 1747, and 
the conclusion of peace in 1748 are all reflected in the collection. Genoa retained Finale 
and survived. But the Republic’s years, clearly, were numbered. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Donar» A. Ілмоц 


THE ANABAPTISTS AND THE CZECH BRETHREN IN MORAVIA 1526- 
1628: A STUDY OF ORIGINS AND CONTACTS, By Jarold Knox Zeman. 
[Studies in European History, Number 20.] (The Hague: Mouton. 1969. Pp. 407. 
70 gls.) 

A DETAILED monograph describing the contacts between the Anabaptists and the 
Czech Brethren in Moravia is a noteworthy addition to the historical literature on the 
early Reformation. Professor Zeman’s competence to treat such a subject cannot be 
questioned. He has solid training in history and theology; his linguistic equipment is 
no less satisfactory. The material used by him is primarily historical, but whenever he 
found it necessary to give attention to doctrinal niceties he did so succesfully and con- 
vincingly. 
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The years 1526-1628, mentioned in the title, are important landmarks in the history 
of the two religious groups, but they would be somewhat misleading if left without 
comment. The Unity of the Czech Brethren existed throughout that period, but it had 
close contacts with the Anabaptists only for some three years following their arrival 
in southern Moravia in 1526, What followed the failure of negotiations for a merger 
was far less significant than the keen search for cooperation in 1526-1528. 

As a matter of fact, Zeman’s meticulous exploration of religious life in Moravia 
begins approximately in 1520. No serious student of the early Reformation can view 
the second chapter of his book as a digression from the main topic. Although politically 
and administratively linked with Bohemia, Moravia reacted differently, in many in- 
stances, when the first wave of the new movement reached it. It was by no means 
accidental that the writings of Ulrich Zwingli had avid readers in Moravia, whereas 
their effects in Bohemia were, faint and unimpressive. Similarly, while Moravia granted 
refuge to the Anabaptists, they were not tolerated in Bohemia and their presence there 
was ephemeral. 

Two chapters that follow tthe description of the Moravian scene around 1520 should 
be regarded as the essential portion of Zeman’s monograph. As we possess far more 
information concerning the Unity, it was not necessary for him to consult primary 
sources for its history. On the other hand, he drew heavily from both unprinted and 
published materials pertaining to the Anabaptists in Moravia, The central figure 
among them was Balthasar Hubmaier, and the third chapter has been devoted to him. 
The author has been particularly intrigued by the question of why Hubmaier, not feel- 
ing safe in his homeland, chose Moravia. With the same attention to detail that we 
encounter in the chapter on Hubmaier, Zeman has treated the attempts of the refugees 
to escape persecution and to establish connection with other religious groups in Mo- 
ravia, especially the Czech Brethren, who also lacked legal protection and depended for 
their safety on the good will of the wealthy landowners. The literary and historical 
analysis of the available records of negotiations for a merger, as given in two sections 
of the fourth chapter, are the best examples of the author’s concern for accuracy and 
precision. | 

Conceived and presented’ as a critical monograph, the book will most likely meet 
with a warmer reception among specialists than general readers, The section on histor- 
ical topography, which Professor Jaroslav Pelikan characterizes in his preface as one 
of the most useful features of this book, will help any student of the Anabaptist move- 
ment to identify the place names recorded in Anabaptist sources. Unlike some earlier 
authors, Zeman does not treat the Anabaptists in Moravia as a single body but records 
carefully the differences between the Hutterites and the non-communitarian groups. 
The wealth of details, topographical and biographical, included in the sixth chapter 
is remarkable and should be gratefully acknowledged. 


University of Pennsylvania ' OTAKAR ODLOZILIEK 


THE LAST CRUSADE. By William B. Munson. (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Book Company. 1969. Pp. vii, 152. $5.00.) 
Tue title of this work is ‘slightly misleading, for one seldom associates the term 
“crusade” with the Habsburg-Ottoman conflict of the late seventeenth century, but one 
can hardly question the importance of its subject matter. After such recent works as 
J. Stoye's The Siege of Vienna (1964) and T. M. Barker’s Double Eagle and Crescent 
(1967), it was timely that the post-1683 developments should also receive some 
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attention. Munson makes no mention of these and other recent works, yet his study is, 
in a way, a sequel to these accounts, for it is a history of Ottoman foreign relations 
between 1683 and 1699. 

Having made this his aim, Munson has executed it rather skillfully by drawing 
heavily on the great syntheses of Hammer, Zinkeisen, and Jorga, and by going through 
several documentary collections, contemporary accounts, and unpublished reports. The 
result is a brief, clear, and useful Western view of the diplomatic intrigues and peace 
efforts behind this gigantic conflict, 

While Munson’s work is a positive contribution to the history of Habsburg-Ottoman 
relations, one must also point to some of its shortcomings. The most notable among 
these are the author’s failure to integrate his discussion of the military and diplomatic 
aspects of this struggle; his rather cavalier treatment of Thököly’s (Tekeli) role and of 
Hungarian affairs in general; and his haphazard use of personal and place names, 
which space limitation does not permit me to illustrate. In view of the region’s chaotic 
linguistic scene much of the latter may still be overlooked (along with a few unimpor- 
tant errors of fact), but such mistakes as the author’s constant reference to Prince M. 
Apaffy (Apafy) as Apasy (a misreading of the German "f" for “s”) is annoying. He 
could have avoided this and many other mistakes by consulting at least some of the 
relevant works of Hungarian historiography, a number of which are available in 
German (for example, the works of 1. Acsády, A. Károlyi, К. Thaly, Е. Salamon). 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, Munson’s work should be a useful aid in the 
study of Southeastern Europe and European diplomacy. But the lack of an index and 
maps makes its use somewhat difficult. 


Duquesne University Steven Bera Vardy 


HUNGARY IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE DECLINE OF 
ENLIGHTENED DESPOTISM. By Béla К. Király. [East Central European 
Studies of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. 
Pp. x, 295. $9.75.) 


Tuts is a perceptive and most useful supplement to Henry Marczali’s classic studies, 
one of which, Hungary in the Eighteenth Century, is well known in the English-speak- 
ing world. Király's tightly organized and lucid book focuses on the decline of enlight- 
ened absolutism, and its replacement by an alliance between the Habsburg dynasty 
and the feudal estates in Hungary. Based on extensive research in archival materials 
and secondary sources, the author has given a new interpretation of the “crisis of 1790,” 
long considered the point of departure in Hungary’s modern history. The analytical 
presentation of the main theme comes in the second half of the work, which the author 
begins by describing the constitutional structure, demographic aspects, ethnic compo- 
sition, social strata, administrative, legal, ecclesiastic, and military institutions of the 
kingdom. Much of the explanation of the stratification of society, the interrelationship 
of its different segments, and the functioning of the institutional framework in eight- 
eenth-century Hungary has not been hitherto available in English. There is much in- 
formation in the footnotes, some of which could have been included, perhaps even 
elaborated on, in the text. 

The crisis of the Habsburg realm was caused by a complex interlocking of inter- 
national and domestic factors: the French Revolution, the Turkish War, the pressure 
of Prussia, the uprising in the Austrian Netherlands, the unrest among the peasants, 
and the feudal revolt in royal Hungary. Its internal roots could be traced to the later 
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1 
years of the reign of Joseph П, Би it was only upon the monarch’s death that all strata, 
religious denominations, and ‘ethnic communities seemed to approach the stage of 
ferment. In this unfolding crisis, nipped in the bud as a consequence of the Austrian- 
Prussian agreement in the summer of 1790, the dynasty and the bene possessionati 
(the well-to-do gentry), which'led the lesser nobility's bid for political power, were the 
decisive forces. However, since neither of these powers envisioned a radical modifica- 
tion of the social system, the turmoil could be settled in a compromise reached by the 
court and the gentry at the expense of the underprivileged classes. The essence of the 
compromise was a retreat of enlightened absolutism to the status quo of pre-Josephine 
days and the confirmation of the reactionary domination of the Hungarian domestic 
scene by the gentry for another generation when a second, much deeper crisis of the 
feudal system would take shape in the era of reform. In Király's view, the traditional 
framework of society proved to be sufficiently stable to resist the forces of change in 
late eighteenth-century Hungary; this meant that the feudal revolt was bound to fail. 
Yet the challenge presented by those in favor of change foreshadowed in embryonic 
form the aspirations of the reform generation of the early nineteenth century. This was 
possible because of four basic changes that occurred in the eighteenth century which 
the author regards as “one of the most dynamic hundred years in the nation’s entire 
history." The repopulation of the country changed Hungary’s ethnic composition and 
also resulted in the shift of the economy from the periphery toward the center; the 
creation of semimodern government agencies generated centralizing and modernizing 
trends which led to an awakening of all segments of society and a re-evaluation of their 
respective social and political function; an agrarian boom stimulated by recurrent 
` warfare and increase in population but not accompanied by industrialization contrib- 
uted to the worsening of the condition of the serfs and the dynasty's colonial policy 
toward Hungary; finally, a national revival pregnant with progressive thought stimu- 
lated the spread of both enlightened ideas and a literary-cultural renaissance. 

This superficial enumeration rather than evaluation of the main threads of the rich 
texture of Király's book cannot do justice to his provocative yet sober scholarship. 
Several appendixes including charts, statistics, documents, a glossary, biographical reg- 
ister, and bibliography illustrate and substantiate the text. Inconsistencies and errors are 
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minor and do not detract from the merits of a most informative book. 


M | 
University of Denver GzoncE BARANY 
i ; 


IZ ISTORII RUSSKOI OBSHCHESTVENNOI MYSLI ХУШ STOLETIIA: М. M. 
SHCHERBATOV [From the History of Russian Social Thought in the 18th 
Century: М. M. Shcherbatov]. By I. 4. Fedosov. ([Moscow:] Izdatel'stvo Moskov- 
skogo Universiteta. 1967. EP: 258.) 


Prince M. M. Shcherbatov (1733-1790) left an extensive literary legacy which includes 
a seven-volume history of Russia and numerous critical essays on various aspects of 
Russian internal and external policy in the eighteenth century. A vigorous defender 
of the interests of the gentry at the Legislative Commission of 1767, Shcherbatov later 
served Catherine II as Heraldmaster, President of the State Revenue College, Senator, 
and collaborator in the task of gathering and publishing historical materials. Disap- 
pointed by indifferent appointments and slow promotion, he abandoned official St. 
Petersburg and for more than a decade, in the privacy of his Moscow study, wrote a 
penetrating, often bitter critique of Catherine's policies, an appraisal of the significance 
of Petrine reforms, and a utopian novel. Not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
| 
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did these works begin to appear in print. Few modern historians of eighteenth«entury 
Russia have failed to make use of Shcherbatov's writings, but none has yet written 
a monograph which systematically traces the development of his political and social 
thought or the milieu in which it was developed. 

Soviet scholars generally prefer rebellious peasants to fractious noblemen as subjects 
of their research; I. A. Fedosov, a member of the Historical Faculty of Moscow Univer- 
sity, is the first to attempt a general study of Shcherbatov’s life and works. His topical 
discussion is divided into three parts: public activity and historical writings, socio- 
economic program, and political views. He presents lengthy quotations from Shcher- 
batov against a stereotyped background borrowed mechanically from introductory 
Soviet textbooks, He focuses narrowly on the content of Shcherbatov’s published 
writings, with scant attention either to the Russian environment or to general Euro- 
pean problems. Indeed, his lone authority on “enlightened absolutism” is V. I. Lenin. 

Regardless of the shortcomings of Fedosov’s analysis, his work would nevertheless 
have been welcome had he made more extensive use of unpublished sources. When 
he writes that “comparatively little material was drawn from the central historical 
archives of Moscow and Leningrad, the State Historical Museum and the Archives of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR,” he is stating a fact rather than indi- 
cating the availability of material. Conspicuously absent are two major primary sources 
—the collection of Shcherbatov papers (f. 1289) at the Moscow Central State Archive 
of Ancient Acts (TsGADA) and the Ermitazh Collection at the Saltykov-Shchedrin | 
Library in Leningrad. As for secondary sources, Fedosov does not even mention the 
work of L. V. Sretenskii, of the Yaroslavl Pedagogical Institute, who in recent years 
has published results of archival research concerning the extent and management of 
Shcherbatov's landholdings. This omission is the more striking in that, while constantly 
reminding his readers that Shcherbatov’s world view was engendered by socio-economic 
conditions of the second half of the eighteenth century, he fails to apply his own con- 
ceptual framework specifically to Shcherbatov’s case. 


Smith College Joan AFFERICA 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN RUSSIA IN THE 
REIGN OF NICHOLAS I, 1835-1842. By Richard Mowbray Haywood. (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 270. $9.00.) 


Ricuarp Haywood’s book focuses on the Tsarskoe Selo Railroad, Russia's first, and on 
the official discussions on the future of railway transport in that country which preceded 
and followed its construction. One may question the justification for devoting more 
than, say, a long article to the history of the “toy” railroad, seventeen miles long, which 
served, according to the famous quip of the Minister of Finance to connect St. Peters- 
burg with a “tavern in Pavlovsk." Need much more be written about the first seven 
years of Russian railroad history, with which Mr. Haywood more generally concerns 
himself? His justification and thesis is that Russian railroad history of the 1830’s shows 
a modernizing side to the conservative system of Nicholas I and of the man himself 
The author correctly concludes that “Nicholas may not have built many versts of rail- 
ways, but he did usher Russia into the Railway Age,” although he does not substantiate 
this conclusion with a coverage of the years 1842-1855. The author overemphasizes 
the importance of Nicholas I in establishing the precedent of state initiative in railway 
construction, because after the Tsar’s.death, and for a third of a century thereafter, most 
of Russia's railway network was built through private initiative, both foreign and 
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domestic, and with guarantees of profits that Nicholas never gave. Not until the end 
of the nineteenth century did the state again assume major responsibility for the 
construction and operation of Russia's railroads. 

Mr. Haywood’s first chapter on the evolution and weaknesses of the Russian water 
and. road transport system is excellent, and is in some ways the most valuable part of 
the book. Chapter II, however, i is not much more than a summary of the work of the 
Soviet scholar V. S. Virginsky, and not of great significance, except to demonstrate, 
as others have done more fully! that the development of sophisticated Russian inventions 
created in this early period was thwarted by the backwardness of the economy. In the 
third chapter, as elsewhere, Mr. Haywood makes good use of obscure but valuable con- 
temporary periodicals and books which he found in European and American libraries. 
His view of the dearth of private capital in Russia during the 1830’s can be modified 
by other evidence, as well as by his own facts, which indicate that of 7oo stockholders 
in the Tsarskoe Selo Railroad,/641 resided in Russia, and “more than a few large stock- 
holders were merchants.” Chapter V-broadens slightly our picture of the debates on the 
St. Petersburg-Moscow Railroad with a few interesting items from documents in 
Austrian and Soviet archives; but the full details on the history of Russia’s earliest 
railroads still remain locked in the latter, at least for non-Soviet scholars. 

Perhaps the greatest deficiency of Mr. Haywood’s book is its awkward organiza- 
tion. He concludes with two! long chapters on the background and planning of the 
St. Petersburg-Moscow Railrodd, and then, at the point of the decision to build this line, 
in 1842, his history stops, stalled, as it were, midway down the tracks. Had Mr. Hay- 
wood elected to revise and expand his dissertation (Columbia, 1966) so as to complete 
the history of the construction and early operation of the famous “Nicholas” line, his 
book might have achieved greater balance and importance. Although there are short 
treatments of this subject in Westwood's study and other recent works, there is no full- 
scale work in English. All we get from Mr. Haywood is a thin "epilogue" of a few 
pages, certainly the weakest of the foundations upon which he bases his conclusions, 
which apply to the reign of Nicholas Tas a whole. 


Reviews of Books 


New York University Миллам L. BLACKWELL 


THE RISE AND FALL ОЕ T. D. LYSENKO. By Zhores А. Medvedev. Trans- 
lated by I. Michael Lerner, with the editorial assistance of Lucy G. Lawrence. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 284. $10.00.) 


Proressor Lerner, the distinguished geneticist who translated and edited Medvedev's 
study, working from a microfilmed typescript, calls the story of Soviet genetics 
“perhaps the most bizarre chapter in the history of modern science.” It may be, though 
it will not seem extraordinary to historians who recall what happened to their dis- 
cipline and its practitioners in the Soviet Union. The writing of this account by 
Medvedev, his circulation of drafts among his fellow scientists, the revision of his 
work in response to their suggestions, and his inclusion, later, of developments after 
1962, are almost as unusual as the substantive account. So, too, was the manner in 
which Lerner learned of Medvedev and his work and, by means prudently not told, 
acquired a:copy of the updated and revised manuscript. That Medvedev has not been 
able to see the book and that his American royalties are being held in escrow for him 
give added touches of the bizarre. 

In the first part of the book, which traces the origins of the controversy and its 
development to 1941, Medvedev appears as a historian devoted to an idealized Lenin 
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and the bitter enemy of Stalin. To the former he attributes the inspiration and pro- 
gressiveness of Soviet science while charging the latter with being the prime cause 
of a retrogression extending beyond genetics. He dates the struggle in genetics from 
1929, noting that the notorious Lysenko and the less familiar Prezent did not enter the 
controversy until 1935, when it ceased to be a scientific debate and became “the tragedy 
of Soviet science under the conditions of the personality cult.” The causal explanation 
is simplistic, but the tragedy was real both for persons—beginning with N. I. Vavilov 
who led the fight against Lysenko and pseudo-science until his arrest by the NKVD 
in 1940—and for science. 

Medvedev describes himself as an onlooker from 1946 to 1962, but the production 
and circulation of his manuscripts in 1961-62 transformed him into a courageous 
participant at a time when Lysenko and his followers still had strong support from the 
party bosses. As Medvedev himself says, his manuscript became one of the elements 
in the debate and served as ammunition for many of his colleagues. His scathing, 
detailed evaluation of the practical applications of Lysenkoism must have been highly 
explosive. 

The third, final, and shortest part of the book carries the account to 1966—into the 
‘period in which Medvedev claims to have been a participant. He concludes that 
Lysenkoism, though weakened by being unmasked, was far from liquidated, and that 
its ill effects would long persist. He also concludes, quite justly, that the withdrawal 
of political support from Lysenko by Khrushchev’s successors would have been 
ineffectual except for the heroic struggle by many Soviet scientists and others against 
the unholy alliance of scientific charlatans, time-servers, and politicians. Medvedev's 
attempt to explain how it all happened are in consonance with his views on Lenin 
and Stalin, and so add little to an outsider’s understanding. The contrary, however, 
is true of the body of the work. 


Syracuse University Warren B. WarsH 


Near East 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ARABS: THE ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION IN 
ISLAM. By F. E. Peters. [New York University Studies in Near Eastern Civili- 
zation, Number 1.] (New York: New York University Press. 1968. Pp. xxiv, 
303. $9.50.) 

Tue title of this book suggests a comparison with F. Van Steenberghen’s Aristotle 

in the West, but the two books are different in scope and style. While Van Steenberghen 

achieved a beautiful unity in narrating what was more or less a single movement of 
transmission over a century, Peters treats many movements within some seven cen- 
turies of medieval Islam, and his work, although narrative in form, takes on an 
encyclopedic aspect. It is true that the subject is limited in several sensible ways: 

“Arabs” means Muslims and Christians writing in Arabic, not Jews writing in 

Arabic or Muslims writing in Persian; the Aristotelian tradition in science is excluded; 

the oriental translations and commentaries on the Aristotelian corpus are detailed 

in another work by the author, Aristoteles Arabus (1968). Still, this leaves a vast 
ground to be covered. Beginning with the heritage of Aristotle in later antiquity, 
eastern Christianity, and pre-Islamic Iran, the book proceeds to the Baghdad trans- 
lations from Greek to Arabic and their effects on philosophical education ("trans- 
mission”) and on general literary culture (“diffusion”). A long chapter then de- 
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scribes the traces of Aristotle in the main philosophical and theological schools and 
individuals. An epilogue compares the impact of Aristotle on the Near East and the 
medieval West, and an appendix lists alphabetically and describes the most important 
primary sources in Arabic and Syriac: doxographies, biobibliographies, and other 
such material. 

The work is impressive in its comprehensiveness, with lively but necessarily 
brief narratives and comments on a multitude of topics. Many interesting generaliza- 
tions are made, but some are doubtful or misleading. For instance, “falsafah in its 
turn created Muslim theology” and “Кайт, natural theology, is the direct result of 
the working of the philosophical leaven in the body of Islamic thought.” Кайт 
is not well defined as “natural theology”; it is rather dogmatic or revelational theology. 
And, since the earliest school of theologians: the Mu'tazila, were historically re- 
garded as practicers of Kalám (a classification on which Peters is unclear), kalam 
originated before Islamic falsafah—whatever Greek or Christian philosophical in- 
fluences contributed to it. | 

The footnotes, endnotes, and appendix contain a very rich annotated bibliog- 
raphy. In view of its potential value as a work of reference, it is a pity that the book 
is quite inaccurate in detail. Many Arabic words, names, and titles are faultily 
transcribed, and a number of English words are misprinted. Publications since 
1962 are seldom listed or used. This makes the book already out of date on some 
subjects, such as the Mu‘ tazila, our knowledge of whom has been transformed by 
the recently available texts of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. We must hope for a revised edition in 
which Peters and the New York University Press will produce a more finished 


piece and give full value to what they have done already. 


State University of New | Buffalo Gzoncz Е. Hourani 


TURKEY. By Roderic H. айа, [The Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. 
Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. Pp. x, 181. Cloth 


$4.95, paper $1.95.) 


Рвоввѕѕок Davison’s work on Reform in the Ottoman Empire established him 
clearly as one of the leading historians of Turkey in this country. This time, he has 
accomplished an even more remarkable feat by providing a concise, reliable, and 
extremely well-written general history of Turkey. The introductory chapter presents 
a panorama of the country with its mixture of modern and traditional elements. The 
next three chapters deal with the period of Turkish settlement in Anatolia and the 
rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire. Chapters V-VII are devoted to the progress 
of Westernization from Selim III to the Young "Turks. The two final chapters are 
devoted to the republic under Atatürk and to developments since his death including 
the recent transition to democracy. The bibliography is no mere mechanical listing 
of titles but rather an essay of critical comment written in smooth and pleasing 
prose. The index doubles as a glossary by giving in bold face the page where each 
Turkish term is first defined in the text. 

'The main thread of the narrative is political, but due attention is given to religious, 
economic, social, and cultural themes. The author makes use of vivid and significant 
illustration rather than sententious generalization. The viewpoint is sympathetic but 
not uncritical; judgments. are carefully thought out and well balanced. In short, 
Professor Davison has written a volume that can confidently be placed in the hands 
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of any beginner and which a more advanced student still will read with profit and 
pleasure. 


Columbia University Dangwart А. Rustow 


FROM WAR TO WAR: THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFRONTATION, 1948- 
1967. A STUDY OF THE CONFLICT FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
COERCION IN THE CONTEXT OF INTER-ARAB AND BIG POWER 
RELATIONS. By Nadav Safran. (New York: Pegasus. 1969. Pp. xvii, 22-464. 
Cloth $10.00, paper $2.95.) 


Trus book is a well-conceived and readable survey of the Arab-Israeli confrontation 
during the two decades following the establishment of Israel in 1948. Employing 
the topical method, the author analyzes this central issue in the context of the broader 
conflicts which have embroiled the Middle East, namely, the rivalries among the 
Arab states and the intrigues or involvements of the Great Powers. Beyond these 
three interrelated problems, the arms race in the area is discussed, as well as the 
causes, conduct, and consequences of the Six Day War. The main contribution of the 
book is the well-documented analysis of the “arms buildup,” involving defense 
expenditures and the evolution of the armed forces. This material is new and hard 
to come by, for governments are reticent on matters pertaining to national armaments, 

Professor Safran is at home in the literature of his subject, and his reasoned analysis 
is keen throughout and generally convincing. However, the difficulties encountered 
in interpreting recent events cannot be surmounted. Insufficiency of reliable data 
leads one to base conclusions on inferences and assumptions which may or may not 
stand the test of firmer evidence. Moreover, the very process of reasoning tends to 
exaggerate the role of the rational in probing motivations and explaining policies. A 
few references will illustrate these difficulties. 

The analysis of the period prior to the Six Day War, written before June 1967, 
rules out the likelihood of a deliberate war. But war did occur. The author ascribes 
this mainly to “an elaborate self-deception” on the part of Nasser, and his reasoning 
makes sense. Yet, this is an assumption which cannot at this time be fully sub- 
stantiated. Again, the logic of the war and its consequences appear to the author 
to presage diminished Great Power interference and de-escalation of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Here, too, the author's reasoning is impressive, but the situation may 
be governed by emotion rather than logic or reason. Similarly, the provocative 
behavior of the Soviet Union during the crisis of May 1967 is explained by the 
supposed interception of an Israeli “contingency plan” to attack Syria and the desire 
to shield the leftist regime of that country, as well as to involve Egypt in the effort 
through a dramatic but token demonstration. One can argue with equal cogency 
that the Russians fabricated the charge of troop concentrations against Syria, as they 
had done before, and that they gave Nasser the head in the belief that the Israelis 
would react feebly or ineffectively. 

These comments are meant to underscore the difficulties inherent in writing 
recent history rather than to detract from the value of the book. The author is fully 
aware of these difficulties, and he cautions the reader that a great deal of the 
evidence is as yet unavailable. The book may, therefore, be viewed as a preliminary 
analysis. As such, it is challenging and stimulating, 


City College of the City University of New York Oscar I. Janowsky 
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Africa 


THE MODERN HIST ORY OF EGYPT. By P. J. Vaitkiotis. [The Praeger Asia- 
Africa Series.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. xv, 512. $9.50.) 

EGYPT SINCE THE REVOLUTION. Edited by P. J. Vatikiotis. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1968. Pp. 195. $6.95.) 


Te two books under review, one written and the other edited by P P. J. Vatikiotis, 
complement each other well. Both, in different ways, are uscful additions to the 
increasingly voluminous literature on modern Egypt. 

The Modern History of, Egypt concludes with the possibly depressing thought 
that the inheritance from the past may well be more important in shaping Egypt's 
destiny than may present or future ideology. The "problem of legacies" compounds 
and immensely complicates: the task of Egypt's revolutionary rulers, the task of 
creating a modern nation-state from a civilization as old as time. The last 160 years 
of Egypt’s history constitute the bulk of this study. Apart from some repetitiveness 
and a certain unevenness in presentation, the story is ably told. Vatikiotis’ study, 
unlike most recent works on Egypt, skillfully incorporates the findings of indigenous 
students of Egyptian society, a welcome development indeed. 

As part of the Praeger Asia-Africa Series, the book begins appropriately with a 
“lands and people” chapter: Vatikiotis goes on to a chronicle-like summary of the 
twelve centuries that have passed since Egypt became Arabized and Islamized, a 
development that Vatikiotis; considers to have momentous consequences. The impact 
of the West in the form of (the French expedition to Egypt is then discussed; in this 
treatment, the author overdoes the political, administrative, and cultural contribution 
of the French to Egypt, as well as the Egyptian role in ending the occupation. 

This introductory material sets the stage for the appearance of the Muhammad 
Ali dynasty, which ruled Egypt until 1952. The course of Egypt’s history to the 
British occupation is well told; it is disconcerting, however, to read of Muhammad 
Ali's reforms without being; told of the allimportant introduction of perennial irriga- 
tion. On the other hand, Vatikiotis deserves praise for a balanced portrait of the 
Khedive Isma’il and for unraveling the threads of the Arabi period, which saw both 
rebellion and British occupation. The occupation period, the emergence into 
independence in 1922, and the subsequent search for stability and security to 1952 con- 
stitute the bulk of the work, which is concluded by an analysis of the Egyptian 
revolutionary period prior to 1967. 

Better than most works on the subject, Vatikiotis’ chronology is supplemented 
by analysis of the ideological currents present from the beginning of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali through the revolutionary period. As a result of the analysis it 
becomes easier to account for the instability of parliamentary life in particular and of 
political life in general. Torn between secular and Islamic currents, Egypt looked in 
many directions for its destiny. That destiny is now called Arab socialism; whether it 
will succeed as an ideology of change is, at the least, in doubt. 

The second book under review, Egypt Since the Revolution, sheds some light 
on that prognosis. The first section of the volume deals with the overwhelming prob- 
lems of the economic sector of the society. Bent Hansen deals with the difficulties of 
planning for economic growth and concludes that growth in Egypt will be a function 
of successful restraints on; public consumption. Two essays deal with agriculture: 
Roger Owen provides a useful historical setting for the agricultural growth rate in 
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the first years of the revolution; M. Rhiad el Ghonemy analyzes agricultural develop- 
ment with special reference to changes in land tenure, the development of coopera- 
tives, and the controls over credit and the trading system. A more general review of 
the economy by Gallal Amin suggests that only after 1956 (with the nationaliza- 
tion decrees after the Suez crisis), and more especially after 1961 (with the socializa- 
tion decrees after the breakup of the United Arab Republic), was there a real break 
with the past. 

Part II deals with political developments. In a provocative essay Maxime Rodin- 
son develops his thesis that the revolutionary leaders came to power committed to 
democratic ideas but that events rather than ideology forced them to move towards 
a rational system of government, that is, one in which “democratization, as an in- 
ternal political objective was deliberately sacrificed” (p. 100), one which would be 
divested of a pluralistic parliamentary facade. Within the single-party model, 
Rodinson insists that there continues to be political competition within the regime 
and in the relations of the regime with its constituencies. Throughout its life the 
military regime has stuck to its twin goals of independence and modernization. 

Malcolm Kerr deals with Egypt’s foreign policy and addresses himself to the ques- 
tion of whether ideology or pragmatic national interests dominate this area of 
activity. He opts for the latter as he assesses specific Egyptian actions in pursuit of 
such goals as consolidating Egyptian independence and seeking out international 
economic aid. An Egyptian commentator, Khaled Mohieddin, in a short essay 
challenges this opinion and Kerr's implication that Egypt, in pursuit of its policy, 
has "consciously or unconsciously" been led "to identify its interests with those of 
the USSR, and even to serve the latter by proxy" (p. 135). 

Part III deals with cultural developments, a subject rarely treated in English. A 
distinguished Egyptian literary figure, Louis Awad, has written a dazzling essay on 
arts and letters before and after the revolution. Rich in literary allusions—attesting to 
Awad's grasp of both his own and Western culture—the essay is dominated by the 
theme that Egyptian history, especially its revolutionary periods in 1880, 1919, and 
1952, has never been “metaphysical.” Rather it has been “concrete, practical, soberly 
realistic and highly secular" (p. 144). Especially important is its secular quality, which 
Awad sees as the safeguard against “counter-revolutionary principles" that never 
took root in Egypt and that always manifested themselves in “insensate acts of violence, 
individual assassinations and irrational suicidal creeds" (p. 146). He has in mind here 
the tyranny of both Right and Left. David Cowan, a Western student of Arab litera- 
ture, sensitively deals also with literary developments since the revolution; in a series 
of thumbnail sketches he takes up in more detail the works of a few of the writers 
mentioned in Awad’s more panoramic view. An excellent annotated bibliographical 
essay by Derek Hopwood on works about the Egyptian revolution concludes this 
series of illuminating essays. The conference out of which they emerge must have 
been a lively one indeed. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Ricuarp P. Миїтснл, 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF GHANA. By Kwamina B. Dickson. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 379. $23.50.) 


Dr. Dickson of the Department of Geography at the University of Ghana has pro- 
vided one of the few but, one hopes, growing number of valuable historical geo- 
graphical studies of African nations. He uses both sequential and cross-sectional 
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approaches to present the evolution of the cultural and economic landscape of 
Ghana from the earliest times to the years preceding World War II. 

Part I briefly outlines thei arrival and distribution of ethnic groups in the earliest 
times plus the crystallization of tribes and states and the development of overlordship 
until about 1700. Dickson credits Professor Oliver Davies as the source for his sum- 
maries of the period to 1200, noting that the basic structure and composition of 
Ghana’s present population were set in the Iron Age. In this and the other three 
major divisions of the book an effort is made to picture for successive periods a variety 
of economic and settlement patterns. The detail in which such topics as trade, trans- 
port, agriculture, secondary activities, population, and settlement patterns are covered 
increases substantially over the several cross-sectional periods selected. 

Much of the data for Part II, focusing on the period around 1700, is extracted 
from William Bosman’s A new and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea, 
published in 1704; it is restructured with considerable skill under the headings pre- 
viously noted. The last chapter of this part brings the story to 1850, concentrating on 
the rise of Ashanti power; the treatment is somewhat abbreviated for such an impor- 
tant period. 

Part ПІ examines seeded in major sectors in the years from about 1850 to 
1936. A particularly interesting analysis of why economic development up to 1900 
was so painfully slow is given in Chapter IX. Dickson concludes that Britain made 
prime mistakes in its dealings with the Ashanti, who might otherwise have contributed 
more effectively to economic development. 

In Part IV the account is brought to the late 1930’s, by which time the author 
considers that nearly all of | the major elements of the country's human geography 
prior to independence had appeared. Dickson has essayed a formidable task and 
brought it off commendably, Two factors may make the volume largely a reference 
book: one, the great range 'of topics considered, and two, despite the value of the 
maps, the exceptionally high price, which is, incidentally, $5.50 above the price in 
Britain. 


New York, New York | Ұплглм А. Hance 





TANGANYIKA UNDER GERMAN RULE, 1905-1912. By John Iliffe. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 235. $6.00.) 


Less than fifteen years ago a former governor of Kenya, Sir Philip Mitchell, addressed 
a scholarly gathering in Washington, D.C., and boldly asserted that “the forty-two 
years that I have spent in Africa ... cover a large part of the history of sub-Saharan 
Africa, for it can hardly be said to extend much further back than about 1870.” (Sir 
Philip Mitchell, “Africa and the West in Historical Perspective,” in Africa Today, 
ed. С. Grove Haines [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955], 3.) In the interval since 
1955 literally hundreds of African, European, Asian, and American students of history 
have been engaged in proving how wrong the Sir Philips of this world have been. 
The field of African history has witnessed a greater blossoming perhaps than any 
other field of historical study. Armed with tape recorders, archaeological tools, carbon- 
dating equipment, blood-sample kits, seed boxes, and training in one or more of 
Africa’s eight hundred languages, they have been creatively forging new means of 
historical reconstruction to compensate for the paucity of written sources on Africa’s 
past. Probably no group of African historians has been collectively more vigorous and 
productive in this endeavor than the cadre of young scholars associated with ‘Terence 
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Ranger at the University College, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. John Iliffe’s credentials 
as one of Ranger’s “rangers” have been firmly established. Through his own research 
and his encouragement of advanced history students at Dar es Salaam he has pro- 
vided a fresh approach to the reinterpretation of the Maji Maji uprising of 1905 and 
other protest movements against European colonial rule. 

The present volume, Tanganyika under German Rule, 1905-1912, attempts to re- 
analyze the relationship between Africans and Europeans following the Maji Maji 
uprising and to demonstrate that “colonial rule cannot be seen as a process of 
European initiative and African response.” Iliffe argues, indeed, that the post-1905 
colonial policies of the German administration were responses to African initiative, 
and that the most significant arena of analysis should be the changes taking place 
within African societies themselves. 

In making his case, Шбе presents us with two interrelated interpretive essays. 
The first, which is the main body of the volume, draws upon materials presented 
in his dissertation at Cambridge University. Making extensive use of archival materials 
in Potsdam, London, and Dar es Salaam, he weaves a fascinating story of the multi- 
lateral conflict among various political parties and the Colonial Office in Berlin, the 
Governor and his administrators in Dar es Salaam, and the variety of missionaries, 
settlers, and traders who made up the European community. Iliffe's research constitutes 
a macrostudy of political decision-making, which makes the implementation (or lack 
of implementation) of colonial policies at the village and tribal levels more meaningful. 
It may be that the microstudies, such as Ralph Austen’s research on the haya as well 
as other studies currently underway, will demonstrate that Iliffe's generalizations are 
inadequate for particular areas of Tanzania. As Iliffe notes, however, the Germans in 
1905-1912 were not dealing with a monolithic African society, but rather with mem- 
bers of more than 120 relatively distinct ethnic groupings. And Iliffe’s overview of 
the main lines of controversy during this period (Indian commerce, railway construc- 
tion, labor regulation, and settler self-government) presents a useful point of depar- 
ture for future studies of German colonialism. Moreover, although he may not have 
intended this, his study reminds us that in the desire of the new African historians 
to stake out claims on “their” African tribes, historians may collectively be ignoring 
the retired colonial official, whose reminiscences, diaries, and other mementos may 
provide as valuable a source of history as the highly selective memories of African 
elders. Indeed, Iliffe seems to ignore his enthusiasm for oral history by assuming that 
one elicits oral data only from Africans regarding other Africans. He ignores the 
fact that descendants of German officials, missionaries, and settlers have almost 
total recall regarding the exploits of their ancestors. He seems to have ignored, too, 
the fact that African memories of the German period in Tanzania are still vivid 
today, though somewhat romanticized. 

Unfortunately, in the main body of this work Iliffe almost undermines entirely 
his thesis of initiative and response by relegating Africans to a very marginal role. 
He actually goes from page 29 to page 150 (in a text only 210 pages long) without: 
mentioning a single African by name. Even the Indian population receives greater 
attention. In the last three chapters he attempts to recover himself. He seems, un- 
fortunately, to engage in a case of “overkill.” One can agree that by the late 1940's 
and early 1950's there was a shift of power within African societies “from groups 
which sought to preserve the old structure to groups which sought to improve both 
the society and their own positions by utilizing novel opportunities" In the period 
from 1905 to 1912, however, African society was still being manipulated by Europeans. 
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African traders, priests, and clerks appeared because Europeans required Africans to 
fill these roles. Much of what Iliffe portrays as African initiative during the “age of 
improvement” was in fact a continuation of the religious, social, and economic con- 
flicts within Arab and Arabized society, which antedated the European arrival by 
decades, if not centuries. | 


Indiana University J. Gus LisszNow 


AN ILLUSTRATED SOCIAL HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Alan F. 

Hattersley. (Cape Town: A. A. Balkema. 1969. Pp. x, 261. R12.50.) 

Prorzssor Hattersley has had a long and productive career as a teacher and a scholar 
in South Africa; his works on the history of Natal are widely quoted. Now in retire- 
ment, he has written on the country as a whole, and for a wider market. The result 
is a lavishly produced book divided into three parts: “The Netherlands Period: 1652- 
1795," "The Age of Immaturity: 1795-1849," and “The Age of Maturity: 1849-1910”; 
each part is divided into about ten chapters dealing with such topics as public 
affairs, towns, settlers, occupations, churches, and sports. 

The author has collected and sorted a mass of information, but he does not 
satisfactorily explain his choice of periods or topics, nor does he establish the achieve- 
ment of maturity in mid-nineteenth century. Furthermore, he does not define social 
history. At first it appears that it is to be history with politics left out: “The vital 
stuff of history is composed not of political strife, legislative controversies or wars, but 
of the lives of ordinary citizens” (p. x). But later we are told that “Social history is a 
somewhat ambiguous border} region where political, economic, and religious interests 
meet” (p. 160). These are not identical conceptions of social history. They may be 
reconcilable, but a lack of clarity about basic purpose has led the author to write 
chapters and paragraphs that are frequently without argument, each chapter being a 
box into which facts have been sorted. 

The lack of argument and clear theme might be less serious if the book did not 
ignore recent changes in the writing of African history. Nonwhites are dealt with 
briefly, indeed even more cursorily than in the standard works now being criticized. 
This is social history with the majority left out, written in the hope of contributing 
to Anglo-Afrikaner conciliation: "Only in the social sphere can there be the healing 
recollection of joint enterprise, and the mellowing influence of a common heritage" 
(p. x). It 3s questionable whether wounds can be healed by recollection, even only 
those injuries done by whites to cach other. Such recollection, if it were to be 
healing, would involve a highly selective plundering of the past, especially difficult 
in a country where the hand of that past is anything but dead. 

This is an illustrated history: the author has taken much trouble and the pub- 

.lisher has gone to considerable expense to make use of materials by a number of 
artists. There are works in; color by Samuel Daniell, William Burchell, Н. C. de 
Meillon, С. Е. Angas, W. Н. Е. L. Langschmidt, Thomas Baines, Е. Т. Pons, Thomas 
Bowler, A, Е. White, and Н. Nicolls. There are monochrome plates by Peter 
Schenk, Peter Kolbe, E. V. Stade, Johannes Rach, Lady Anne Barnard, Sir Charles 
D'Oyly, Johannes Poortermans, Thomas Bowler, Charles Davidson Bell, Melton 
Prior, and Heinrich Ergsdorfer. Although one might question the selection of 
material, and especially the| omission of photographs, the book does make available 
new illustrative material in a;handsome way. 





Wesleyan University — Jerrrzy BorLER 
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RADICAL NATIONALIST IN JAPAN: KITA IKKI, 1883-1937. By George M. 
Wilson. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 37.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
‘University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 230. $7.00.) 


Historians have often miscast Kita Ikki by giving him a prominent role in the play 
of events leading up to the Pacific War. Seeking Western analogues, they have some- 
times found Kita's Plan for the Reorganization of Japan, written in 1919, a Japanesc 
Mein Kampf that inspired “countless young militarists and other radical nationalists.” 
They have depicted Kita as "the ideological father of Japanese fascism” and even as 
the source of “the earliest fascist thought in the world." He is seen as conspiring 
with—indeed, inspiring—the young officers’ movement in the 1930’s. 

Such a portrayal both distorts and exaggerates Kita’s significance. True, many of 
the young officers did read the Plan, and Kita was executed for his part in the young 
officers’ insurrection in 1936. But, as George Wilson clearly shows, most of the young 
officers who read the Plan were critical of it, and Kita was only very indirectly 
involved in the February 26 uprising. He was executed either because the govern- 
ment mistakenly believed he was implicated or because it cynically sought to make an 
example of him for other radical thinkers. In fact, Mr. Wilson acknowledges that 
there is very little of importance to relate about Kita's activities during the entire 
decade preceding the insurrectionl 

It is not Wilson's intention to deflate the importance of his subject, although in 
some respects this is the result, but rather to correct the misunderstandings that 
have grown up about him. Wilson takes issue with those who have seen a fundamen- 
tal change in Kita's thought from his carly socialist essay and his history of the 
Chinese revolution to his later “fascist” writing. Stressing Kita’s unswerving advocacy 
of social democracy, he dismisses the "fascist" label as "irrelevant" and prefers to 
place Kita on the left side of the political spectrum in order "to demonstrate the 
affinities between nationalist and communist radicals in post-World War I Japan, for 
in spite of their mutual animosity they were much closer to each other than either 
was to the conservatives or liberals." Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is 
a chapter on postwar historiography, which shows the confusion among Japanese 
scholars in their efforts to understand Kita's significance. 

Kitta attempted to reconcile revolutionary social aims with traditionalistic na- 
tionalism and socialist internationalism with Japanese imperialism. The effort to syn- 
thesize these conflicting themes was, inevitably, badly confused and self-contradictory. 
Occasionally the reader may feel that Wilson does not satisfactorily probe the sources 
of tension and conflicting motives in Kita's thought. Much still remains to be ex- 
plained about Kita's baffling personality and, above all, about the activating social 
forces of the radical nationalism he represented; but Wilson's book does succeed in 
placing Kita in a truer perspective than we had hitherto seen him. 


University of Washington КеммЕтн В. PYLE 


THE NADARS OF TAMILNAD: THE POLITICAL CULTURE ОЕ A COM- 
MUNITY IN CHANGE. By Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr. [Sponsored by the Center 
for South and Southeast Asia Studies, University of California, Berkeley.] (Berkeley 

апа Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 314. $8.75.) 


‘A GeNeRaL modern history of South India has yet to be written. Studies into altogether 
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uncharted areas of inquiry on smaller topics, more local regions, and at lower planes 
have begun to produce "history from below." Another generation or two may pass, 
however, before such works.give rise to a more truly comprehensive study. Within 
such a context, this work can be appreciated. 

Robert Hardgrave has made an important contribution to our knowledge of 
South India. His work is significant as a pilot study—it breaks new ground. Its data 
are drawn largely from hitherto untapped documentary sources and from personal 
interviews. Caste histories, anthropological surveys, missionary memoirs, government 
and court records, political pamphlets, and private collections, especially the files of 
the Nadar Mahajana Sangam have been searched. One hundred or more formal 
interviews have been recorded and further field notes taken on casual conversations 
and observations. 

Hardgrave's work is also: new in its approach. Here is a study of a single caste, 
a community’s growth to selfawareness and strength and its place within the 
structure of society over a century and a half. He follows its rise through three stages— 
labeled “parochial,” “integrated, ” and "differentiated" —along a continuum from 

“traditional” to “modern” life. He does this by examining four specific localities: a 
village among the palmyras: of Tiruchendur; the town of Kamudi in Ramnad; the 
city of Madura; and the city of Madras, the economic and political capital. 

The “parochial” stage is set in Tirunchendur during the early nineteenth century. 
Here, considered by high-caste people as a most defiling and degraded of creatures, 
Nadars were mostly toddy-tappers, climbers of the palmyra. A few of them were 
Nadans or landholders; but all were severely depressed and suffered social dis- 
abilities. Struggles occurred between factions within the community. The "integrated" 
stage is best seen as it occurted in Ramnad. Here a rising Nadar trading community 
confronted a highly elaborate ranking of castes as a struggling minority. In their 
attempts to rise in social standing, commensurate with growing wealth, they suffered 
and fought, sometimes violently. They recognized that, despite diversities of wealth, 
culture, religion, occupation, and location, they were one people. Barriers of distance 
and status gave way to pride in common history. They gained a bias against caste 
as a system, with deep resentments against that which had for so long held them 
down. They began to share a common belief in progress, feeling that, through frugal- 
ity and hard work, any тап could, like those before him, “come up” in life. Of no 
small consequence in this was the conversion of a large proportion of Nadars to 
Christian faith. Yet, whether Christian or not, they became impatient of restraint. 
Finally, a stage of “differentiation” and “urbanization” emerges. No longer simple 
palmyra climbers nor petty landholders and traders, Nadars escaped the narrow 
confines of prescribed occupation and status. Having achieved their “break out” from 
subjection, they took ever greater varieties and levels of occupations and activities 
over ever-widening areas—in business, professions, and politics. The rise of Kamaraj 
to chief minister of Madras and president of the All-India Congress party brought 
fame to the caste and symbolized arrival. At the same time, political diffusion, dis- 
affection, frustration, and alienation occurred among other, less successful elements 
of the community. Indeed, a nostalgia for British rule has accompanied feelings of 
futility and despair among the disappointed and disgruntled, those who have failed 
to achieve or to gain influence, visibility, and power. 

Yet, because of the sweeping scope of the analyses attempted, perhaps because of 
limitations inherent in methodology, and, indeed, because of circumstances that 
seem unavoidable, this book;is not a history—at least not by established standards of 
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the craft. It leaps across huge and unknown expanses of darkness, sometimes back- 
ward, forward, and back again, in order to fit or force samples and evidence to the 
model or to the central arguments. Validity or authenticity of documents often seem 
unquestioned. Citations occasionally lack dates. How oral tradition was tested is not 
sufficiently explained. Chronological imprecision and anachronistic phrasing are 
frequent. Conceptual precision is also questionable, especially in use of terms like 
“Hindu.” Underlying assumptions become confused and, indeed, too often presume 
upon an uncritical acceptance of fashionable norms that, in such a pioneering 
work, deserve more explanation. 

But Hardgrave, by training a political scientist, makes no pretensions at being a 
historian. Without historical guideposts, he has produced a work of great merit. He 
has convincingly showed us how a low caste transformed itself. If he also typifies 
the impatience and eagerness of young scholars, who cannot wait until all the careful 
detail work has been done (he has done much to exhaust his subject) and who 
must ask big questions and grasp at the colorful and dramatic and timely, then another 
generation may pick up what was overlooked. Until then, however, Hardgrave's 
work may stand—perhaps for a long time. 


University of Wisconsin Rosert Eric FRYEENBERG 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL CONFLICT IN SOUTH INDIA: THE NON-BRAH- 
MAN MOVEMENT AND TAMIL SEPARATISM, 1916-1929. By Eugene F. 
Irschick. [Sponsored by the Center for South and Southeast Asia Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1969. Pp. 414. $9.75.) 


Мв. Irschick’s study of the non-Brahman movement in Madras is a major contribution 
to our understanding of Tamil separatism, caste conflict, and the evolution of ' 
“backward caste” movements in general. Non-Brahman caste Hindus founded the 
Justice party in 1916 to oppose the home rule movement, which in Madras was 
dominated by Brahmans, and to seek British help in ending the near monopoly of 
Brahmans in the administration, higher education, and the legislative council. The 
British welcomed the Justice party, as they did other backward caste and Muslim 
organizations, as a counterpoise to the Indian National Congress. After the Justice 
party won the Madras legislative council elections of 1920 and 1923, it used its 
electoral success to expand employment and educational opportunities for non- 
Brahmans. Brahmans were bitter about the changes, but since the Congress boy- 
cotted the elections, they were unable to prevent anti-Brahman legislation and 
administrative orders. 

In its preoccupation with jobs and in the absence of Congress opposition in the 
legislative council, the Justice party neglected untouchables, social reform, and its 
own organization. By 1925 Justice party leaders were complacent and inactive. 
Non-Brahmans were entering the Congress and forcing the Brahman leaders, who 
feared further political and economic defeats, to meet non-Brahman demands. Їп 
fact, the decay of the Justice party and the participation of some non-Brahmans in 
the Congress reflected an important tendency among caste-based political parties. 
They suggested that Indian political parties with narrow, particularistic goals must 
eventually broaden their programs and relate to national politics or face the danger 
of eclipse. 

An offshoot of the Congress, the Swaraj party, defeated the Justice party in the 
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1926 elections. The Justice party never recovered its early sense of mission or effective 
leadership; but it had launched the non-Brahman movement and achieved many of 
its original goals. Confident in their new strength yet ambivalent about conflicts 
between their regional and jnational loyalties, non-Brahman leaders continued their 
movement on different fronts, in and outside the Congress. The most notable regional 
effort was Ramaswami Naicker's Self-Respect Movement, which emphasized the dis- 
tinctiveness of Tamil culture and contrasted it with the alien, caste-ridden, Sanskritic 
culture of the Brahmans. Out of the social progressivism and regional chauvinism 
of the Self-Respect Movement there eventually developed the demand for a separate 
Tamil country. 

Excellent as this book | it is disappointing not to find the political analysis more 
continuously linked to a specific social and cultural context. The introduction gives 
a brief social profile of thel Tamil- and Telegu-speaking regions, and an important 
chapter towards the end of the book describes “The Intellectual Background of Tamil 
Separatism”; but the intervening discussion struck this reviewer as somewhat re- 


moved from the actual human conflict it was intended to describe. 


Northwestern University | Јонм R. McLane 


VIET NAM: THE ORIGINS OF REVOLUTION. By John T. McAlister, Jr. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf for the Center of International Studies, Princeton 


University. 1969. Pp. xix, 37» xii. $7.95.) 


Tne central premise put forward by Mr. McAlister is that Vietnam has experienced 
a revolution in its system of; governance. He traces the sources of this political change 
back to the colonial period, particularly between 1910 and 1930. Through skillful use 
of socio-economic data derived from French and International Labor Organization 
statistics, the case is made for the modernization of a significant minority of 
Vietnamese who subsequently joined in the anti-French movement sponsored by the 
Viet Minh. The bulk of the volume deals with the period from 1925 to 1947, focusing 
upon the activities of the several nationalist leaders and their followers; and it is 
in the portrait of these parties that the author re-creates the political memory which 
is probably carried in the minds of most Vietnamese communists. Judicious recon- 
struction of political history is always difficult, particularly so in the heat of battle; 
yet this is McAlister’s contribution in this volume, and it is the justification for its 
publication. 

The material itself is not generally new, although he makes ample use of official 
French sources previously unavailable to American scholars. The major currents of 
the time have been described in English by Joseph Buttinger in Vietnam: A Dragon 
Embattled and by such scholars as John Donnell, Bernard Fall, Roy Jumper, and 
Milton Sacks in articles tucked away in academic journals. Nonetheless, this volume 
does offer some original explanation, particularly on the movements and role of 
Ho Chi Minh in the pre-World War II period, and on the misguided efforts of the 
French to threaten him into subservience after the war. Certainly the official archives 
do not enhance the image of the French leadership, including De Gaulle, who were 
determined to practice Churchill’s preaching and not preside over the dissolution 
of their empire. ! 

The major thesis, in my judgment, remains unproven. By McAlister’s own defini- 
tion, the test of a successful revolution is: “First and most important, the revolu- 
tionary political structure must become a distinctively new way of sharing power. 
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Only by a new approach to sharing power can the revolutionary hope to mobilize 
in support of the revolutionary cause those whose expectations have been thwarted 
by the incumbents.” Other criteria include the creation of a legitimate leadership and 
a military organization. My quarrel is not with the last two achievements, which are 
notably evident in North Vietnam, but is particularly with the key tenet. Is the 
power of governance really shared in a new way within the Lao Dong? Or have 
the mistakes of the French and Americans largely accounted for the fervent chauvin- 
ism that enables the Communist party to command support? 

In comparing Vietnam to other new, ex-colonial states in Southeast Asia, or 
other Asian communist states, I am struck with the similarity of decision making 
among a small political-military elite, most of whom have been near the core of the 
political process for many years. Perhaps my problem with McAlister’s thesis is not so 
much with his own view as with the conventional wisdom he builds his theory 
upon, that a communist regime is by definition revolutionary. Is power more widely 
shared than in a traditional Asian polity? The form is new, but traditional cultures 
and communities have a way of surviving in Asia. The author properly contends that 
a new political community replaced the colonialists, but is that substantially different 
than the case in most new states? The key measure is found in a new political culture. 

What is striking about the hard evidence in this volume is how parallel Vietnam’s 
anticolonial experience was to that of Indonesia, Burma, Korea, and even China. A 
small body of conspirators in each of these countries, all better educated than most of 
their countrymen and more exposed to modernity, seized power, with greater or 
less violence, when a deflated West finally terminated its colonial ега. Vietnam hap- 
pened to be the last in Asia to win its struggle; indeed, some logically can argue that 
only now is the struggle nearing completion. But in the long run, say by the end of 
this century, can we say with assurance that the first generation of leaders in these 
“revolutionary” states were that different because some were communists and others 
merely generals or socialists—or that any were successful revolutionaries in Mc- 
Alister’s terms? I prefer to wait another few decades before I pass my own judg- 
ment. 


Washington, D. C. Jonn BancLE 


LA BATAILLE POUR LA MER DE CHINE. By Jacques Britsch. ([Paris:] Promo- 
tion et Edition. 1968. Pp. 284. 22.50 fr.) 


Tue misstated title of this monograph reflects the military experience and viewpoint 
of the author, who is currently associated with the French Center for Higher Studies 
on Africa and Asia. He undertakes to provide for the general reader essential back- 
ground information and relevant documents for understanding developments along 
the periphery of the China Sea since the French departure in 1954. A completely 
inadequate historical introduction devotes a characteristic five pages to the Philippines, 
four plus to French Indochina to 1954, and a total of thirteen lines to Kings Mongkut 
and Chulalongkorn. 

The heart of the book is Part П, covering in seventy closely packed pages the 
Geneva accords and the history of North and South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
from 1954 to 1965. It is supported by a sixty-page documentary appendix covering 
the settlements of 1954 and 1962. Seven useful maps are provided. Part III (thirty 
pages) treats Sukarno’s Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines, plus observations on 
the overseas Chinese. These generally well-digested summaries are based on French 
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secondary sources and demonstrate little or no evidence of original scholarship. The 
author's French bias is reflected in his reference to Chulalongkorn's decision in the 
189o's to "abandon his pretenses to the left bank of the Mekong to permit France 
to create Laos" and in the reprinting of an earlier article on the future of French 
interests in Indochina previously published in La Revue de Défense Nationale. He 
estimates that as of late 1965 the French still owned some 7o per cent of the economy 
of South Vietnam and that their holdings within Cambodia were actually expanding. 
Evidence is also provided of the continuing pro-French orientation of Saigon's 
military junta and of governmental leadership generally in Vientiane and Phnom 
Penh. 

Part IV includes a statement of French views with respect to SEATO and a 
curious excursion into relations among India, Pakistan, and China. For American 
readers, the book provides an interesting and often perceptive French view of Indo- | 
china since 1954. The author suggests thoughtfully that peace will come only when 
the major protagonists on both sides of the cold war discard their ideological fanaticism. 


Ohio University | Jonn Е. Сару 


і 
THE IMPACT OF CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA: А HISTORI- 

CAL STUDY. By Wilfred Blythe. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal In- 

stitute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. 

xiv, 566. $15.50.) | 
THe secret society, long rooted in China’s revolutionary tradition, was an autarchic 
form of group organization readily adaptable to the needs of the overseas Chinese, 
especially during the era of large-scale and widespread emigration from China that. 
began about the middle of the nineteenth century. As a highly disciplined as well 
as self-contained organization, the secret society became even more of a social neces- 
sity overseas than in the hómeland, providing a tightly knit sociopolitical welfare 
agency through which the Chinese immigrant could be sure to find asssistance, pro- 
tection, and comradeship i in à strange land. It was a particularly appropriate style of 
organization for the pioneer! Chinese tin-mining communities living in the frontier 
conditions of the Malay Peninsula. 

This excellent study traces the origins, history, and ritual of the secret societies 
in Malaya in the dual perspective of Chinese and Malayan history. It shows that the 
British administration in Malaya was about as unsuccessful as the Ch’ing dynasty in 
China in solving the problems that the societies posed. A period of uneasy tolera- 

‚ tion was followed by years of strenuous efforts at suppression, but the societies still 
continued to operate extensively, even though their Mafia-like criminal activities were 
held in check. The various phases of their overt activity during the present century 
have tended to reflect political rivalries and conflicts both within China and, increas- 
ingly, within Malaysia itself. As the author shows, the potential danger to Malaysia 
and Singapore from the deeply entrenched tradition of the secret societies still per- 
sists. 

While a fairly considerable literature exists on the Chinese of Southeast Asia, little 
has been written specifically on their secret societies. The works of M. L. Wynne 
and L. F. Comber, each useful within its limits, have hitherto been the only studies 
of significance on the societies in Malaya. Mr. Blythe, who was closely concerned 
with Chinese affairs as a colonial civil servant in Malaya for many years, has made 
skillful and ае use of unpublished British and Malaysian official sources, the 
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published material in English and Chinese, and, especially for the postwar years, 
personal acquaintance with some of the societies and their members to produce a 
most comprehensive and scholarly study. 

Both the author’s background and the material at his disposal tend to dictate a 
largely Anglo-centric approach, and a point of view that sees the secret societies as 
primarily an administrative problem rather than a social or cultural one. Yet he 
succeeds to a considerable degree in humanizing the sources through real sympathy 
and understanding, thus following in that fine tradition of the British-Malaysian 
administrator-scholar that began with Marsden and Raffles and is now virtually at 
an end, | 


University of British Columbia Brian Harrison 


Americas 


REFLECTIONS OF WESTERN HISTORIANS: PAPERS OF THE 7TH AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN HISTORY ASSOCIATION ON 
THE HISTORY OF WESTERN AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFOR- 
NIA: OCTOBER 12-14, 1967. John Alexander Carroll, Editor. With the assistance 
of James R. Kluger. [Western Historical Studies 1967.] ([Tucson:] University of 
Arizona Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 314. $7.50.) 


Reflections of Western Historians is a selection of the papers presented at the 
seventh annual meeting of the Western History Association, held in San Francisco, 
October 12-14, 1967. The title is indeed appropriate, for the volume catches the western 
historians, for the most part, in a deeply reflective mood, both implicitly and 
explicitly, concerning the nature and status of western history within the profession. 
Virtually no attention is given to the usual “cowboys and Indians—high adventure” 
brand of western history. Rather the accent is on themes of economic, cultural, 
and comparative history with a significant amount of attention devoted to the ques- 
tion of contemporary relevance. Clearly the western historians are sharing the anx- 
ieties of virtually all other historians in their efforts to make their work relate to an 
age of rapid social change and mass mythmaking in which the practice of history 
itself seemingly has no dramatic part to play. This anxiety is best expressed by the 
number of times the authors represented in this volume call for greater resort to 
disciplines other than history, disciplines that are more currently fashionable and 
seemingly more functional as tools for solving current problems. Among these are 
anthropology, ethnology, sociology, economics, psychology, political science model 
building, and the computer sciences. As Kenneth Owens points out, this is probably 
the health sign of an era of fermenting thought, akin to the turbulent Progressive 
era when Turner himself boldly crossed disciplinary lines to create the field of western 
history. 

The search for historical identity in this volume begins with John Alexander 
Carroll’s introduction, a self-conscious but graceful valedictory note on the termina- 
tion of his ten years of service as editor of Arizona and the West. Whereas the football 
hero has sometimes been concerned to “win one for the Gipper," Professor Carroll 
has tried to write an "honest preface" for his late mentor Walter Webb, suggesting 
that the influence of great teachers and even historians is immeasurable. Professor 
Carroll’s preface is followed by Richard A. Van Orman’s historical guide to San 
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Francisco hotel life, presumably to provide proper historical orientation for the con- 
ferees. 

The rest of the book is! (divided into four sections: “The Colonial West,” “The 
‘Last’ Frontier,” “The Recent West,” and “Other Historical Observations.” Also in- 
cluded is an appendix that ‘incorporates a fascinating discussion of the teaching of 
western history. All of the essays on the colonial West deal with the Spanish West in 
some fashion. Don E. Chipman's “Guzman’s ‘Mayor Espaiia’” describes the misad- 
ventures of a zealous conquistador in Mexico. Michael E. Thurman takes us through 
the Nootka Sound Controversy once again, this time through the eyes of Juan 
Bodega y Quadra. The best of this group of essays is that of Iris H. Wilson, 
“Spanish Scientists in the Pacific Northwest, 1790-1792,” because it dramatically 
outlines the scientific role played by Enlightenment Spain in an age usually seen as 
dominated by British naval explorers, like James Cook and George Vancouver, or 
German and French globe-trotting polymaths, like Alexander von Humboldt and 
Charles Marie de la Condamine. The whole conception of this section on the colonial 
West is, however, open to question since many western historians see the West as being 
“colonial” in some sense down to very recent decades, 

William Н. Hutchinson, for instance, sees much of the West in the nineteenth 
century as tributary to California’s economic imperialism. His essay, written in pure 
western baroque prose, nonetheless opens out in all directions on fascinating fields 
for historical research on the nineteenth- and twentieth-century West. Thomas R. Cox 
brings precision to his description of trade between California and Asia, and points 
out that the Asian trade between 1850 and 1900 had little real effect on the nation but 
played a major part in shaping California’s growth. In demolishing the passage to 
India myth, Mr. Cox, however, fails to acknowledge adequately its staying power 
as an influence on American foreign policy from Thomas Jefferson to Lyndon 
Jobnson. 

Richard Brown’s study of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee of 1856 is loaded 
with contemporary relevance, as is Ben Procter’s hard look at the modern Texas 
Rangers in the recent Rio Grande Valley fight. Both Procter and Philip Jordan, 
whose commentary on the paper is included, see the modern Rangers as badly in 
need of modernization. Joe B. Frantz’s thoughtful analysis of the Kennedy and 
Johnson senatorial voting records regarding the West reveals the two men to be gen- 
erally like-minded about western development, with Johnson understandably the 
more concerned of the two. One further dash of relevance is added by Otis E. Young 
in his article on the craft of! prospecting or how to tell fool’s gold from the real thing. 

David Gracy, James B.-Allen, and John D. Hicks all deal with basic western 
institutions. Gracy gives conventional treatment to the Littlefield cattle empire. 
James B. Allen changes his mind about the benevolence of company-owned mining 
towns. And John D. Hicks in underscoring the intimate relationship between town 
and country in the recent West also laments the passing of that Jeffersonian way of 
life. | 

Perhaps the most subtle' essays in the book are those by Lewis С. Thomas and 
Earl Pomeroy. Thomas explains the complex influences that contributed to the 
creation of a seemingly pluralistic society in the Canadian prairie provinces. Not the 
least of these influences, in addition to the presence of large Mennonite, Danish, and 
Mormon colonies and a substantial French minority, was the Canadian fear of being 
culturally homogenized like the United States. If western Canada were culturally 
homogenized, so the fear ran, then it would be indistinguishable from the United 
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States and thus have no reason for a separate existence. Only with great effort, re- 
quiring the creation of an artificial national character, did Canadian politicos con- 
vince their constituents of the need for two governments in North America. 

Pomeroy's theme in "The West and New Nations in Other Continents" is equally 
international, and his essay has several purposes. By a careful comparison of the 
American western experience with those of the newly emerging nations of “Tropicalia,” 
Pomeroy concludes that the situations and the problems are quite different, and that 
to project American lessons onto these nations may possibly be disastrous. At the same 
time, Pomeroy calls for more studies of foreign and comparative frontiers, and from 
the points of view afforded by the various disciplines mentioned earlier. In so doing, 
Pomeroy is attempting cautiously, but meaningfully, to suggest a new and promising 
context for western history—an international context. This, of course, takes us back 
to Professor Carroll’s hero, Walter Webb, and to the “great frontier" idea but in a 
vastly more sophisticated and potentially more informed way. To ask scholars, in 
addition to their own research in western history, to inform themselves in depth about 
the new disciplines and about the frontier or colonial histories of exotic countries 
in many parts of the world is perhaps asking too much. Certainly some of the com- 
mentators on the teaching of western history seem to think so. But this is the price 
that western historians along with all other historians and thinking Americans will 
have to pay if they wish to be relevant or functional intellectuals in a twentieth- 
century world. 


University of Texas WiLLiAM Н. GorrzMann 


MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. By 
H. Wiley Hitchcock, [Prentice-Hall History of Music Series.] (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1969. Pp. 270. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95.) 


Proressor Hitchcock's contribution to the eleven volumes he is editing exemplifies 
his slogan for the series: "comprehensive, authoritative, and engaging." He races 
from the beginning of the colonial period to the mid-1960’s, branching into “The 
Vernacular Tradition” alongside “The Cultivated Tradition," with copious musical 
illustrations and a bibliographical note appended to each chapter. All periods receive 
his freshly reconsidered treatment. The section on music since World War II may be 
the most entertaining, although it slights substantial free-atonalists like Evan 
Copley. The climax may, however, be the chapter on Ives. One would wish a 
full chapter on at least ten other men as well. 

After the way Hitchcock tackled Ives, we may wonder why he shied from the 
stylistic analysis he says the music of Griffes still awaits. In Barber’s Piano Sonata 
Hitchcock hears Schoenbergian chromaticism but not the hilarious rag. And on 
what ground is Piston’s Incredible Flutist forgotten? Kern’s works for the stage get 
a quick nod, but his music for films not even that. Cole Porter gets named, but none 
of his shows or songs. The list of Copland movie scores omits The Heiress, which 
won him an Academy Award. The cowboy-song source of The Plow that Broke 
the Plains rates notice, but not the more notable blues source, and Thomson’s anthems 
have passed this author by. Yet his apt discussion of Four Saints in Three Acts 
begins to give that historic work its due. We should fault the underplay of Rodgers. 
The Sound of Music did not appear too late for this book (Hair got in). The epochal 
score of Victory at Sea is ignored, as is all music on or for television. Radio is 
remembered with a brave note on the modicum of good music still to be heard, 
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although the sordid state of the remaining 99.44 per cent is disregarded. Music 
publishing is discreetly avoided, along with other unpositive matter. 

The biggest deficiency of this valuable book is the usual fault of the professional 
musician camouflaging with technical description the question of what the music has 
expressed through its technique. This vacuum of meaning is by no means complete, 
and the description, in any case, is far from conventional. 


Wake Forest University | Cycionz Covey 


A HISTORY OF NEW MEXICAN-PLAINS INDIAN RELATIONS. By Charles 
L. Kenner. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 250. $6.95.) 


Pnorzsson Kenner's book is a detailed study of three centuries of contact between the 
inhabitants of New Mexico; both Indians and Spaniards, and the Indians of the 
Great Plains. Their ties, based on trade, not only worked to preserve peace between 
potentially hostile groups but made a lasting impact on both societies. Even before 
the Spaniards arrived, trade| was well established between the Pueblos, who had a 
surplus of corn and blankets, and the Apaches of the plains, who traded dried meat 
and buffalo robes. The stability achieved between these groups by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century was disrupted by the intrusion of the warlike Comanches into 
the southern plains. But after years of turmoil, these Indians, too, succumbed to the 
forces of commerce and were willing to maintain a precarious peace. Under such 
conditions extensive trading ‚activities were carried on by two groups: the Coman- 
cheros, New Mexicans and Pueblo Indians who roamed the plains with pack animals 
and wooden ox carts to trade with the Comanches, and the ciboleros, buffalo hunters 
who pushed out onto the plains in the nineteenth century. 

New disruptions came with the arrival of the Anglo-Americans during the Mexi- 
can War. The peaceful Comanchero trade degenerated into a nefarious commerce 
in which the Comanches and Kiowas of the southern plains stole cattle from the 
advancing Texans, which they then traded to the New Mexican traders for guns and 
powder as well as for Һе traditional foodstuffs. Military harassment by United 
States troops stationed in the Southwest finally put an end to the traffic, and the 
long-standing trade relations came to an end. 

While the trade lasted it worked subtle changes in the cultures of the peoples in- 
volved. The Pueblo Indians, for example, borrowed material items such as bows, ar- 
rows, and buckskin clothing, as well as religious and social ceremonies from the 
Plains Indians. The author’s account of these cultural changes is less adequately 
handled than his narrative of the trading activities, which is based on extensive 
research, well-documented in the footnotes. His attempt to vindicate the New Mexicans 
against accusations of timidity and cowardice made by Anglo-American observers 
is not completely successful. On the whole, however, this is a very welcome study. 





Marquette University Francis Pavut Ркосна 


THE NOTEBOOK OF JOHN SMIBERT. With essays by Sir David Evans et al. 
and with notes relating to Smibert’s American portraits by Andrew Oliver. (Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 1969. Pp. vi, 131. $10.00.) 


Jusr about the time when scholars conclude that all the pertinent evidence on a sub- 
ject within their field of competence has been discovered and they begin to fall into 
the sterile pattern of echoing each other, a new document occasionally turns up, in 
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the most unexpected place, to revitalize interest and force a recasting of opinion. Such 
is the value of this latest discovery that the Massachusetts Historical Society has 
made available to historians of eighteenth-century English and American art. 

The notebook of John Smibert was discovered among Chancery records in the 
London Public Record Office in the 1920’s, but was withheld from publication until 
the Public Records Act of 1958 came into force. The notebook includes a listing of the 
artist's portraits painted in London and America between 1722 and 1747, an itinerary 
of his journey from Edinburgh to Italy in 1719 and his return to London in 1722, 
and miscellaneous family documents. Although slight in size, the book contains in- 
formation of inestimable value that should create a renewed interest in both the 
artist's achievement and influence as well as in early eighteenth-century art. 

When Smibert died in 1751, he left a comfortable estate derived partly, as we now 
can see, from the approximately 240 portraits he painted between 1729 and 1747 in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York; he also left a reputation as a painter of un- 
rivalled skill and an example of the professional artist, which stimulated the 
imaginations of younger Americans eager to follow in his path. Later, however, 
the view of Smibert's work changed under the impact of the rather shrill debate 
among art historians concerning the effect of the American environment on art and 
artists. Some pointed to Smibert as an example of the deleterious effect that American 
lack of interest in the visual arts had on men of talent, while others claimed that 
Smibert improved as a result of absorbing indigenous artistic traditions emphasizing 
simplicity and realism. Now that we have Smibert's list of portraits, we can hope for 
the eventual recovery of them from the limbo of anonymity into which they have 
fallen in England and the United States; and with this new evidence perhaps future 
art historians will be able to avoid the extremes of both schools and place the artist 
in a more proper perspective. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Luran B. Miter 


PATRICK HENRY: PRACTICAL REVOLUTIONARY. By Robert .Douthat 
Meade. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1969. Pp. x, 531. $10.00.) 


Patrick Henry lived by the voice, and to a considerable extent he died by it. It is the 
penmen of the Revolution who survive—including Henry’s unfriendly contemporaries 
Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton. Henry’s oratory made him an “overwhelming 
torrent” in a legislative body, but in history he is too reminiscent of a potential 
composer who opts instead for conducting or performing; he must get his glory 
while he lives because performers, including orators, usually cannot collect it posthu- 
mously. Late in life, Henry even described himself as “fleeting and unsubstantial as 
a shadow of the cloud that flies over yon fields, and is remembered no more.” Henry 
was “as hopeless a subject as man could well desire” to his first biographer, William 
Wirt. “Gods how he could talk!” Wirt marveled, “but there is no acting the while.” 

After twenty-four years of research, Robert Meade says about all that can be said 
about Henry, but unfortunately he also proves Wirt’s point. He manages to fill what 
Wirt called “ugly blanks” in Henry’s career; to Meade, Henry was a fair military 
commander, an outstanding wartime governor, and a creative statesman rather than 
a demagogue. But as a man he is still a blank. Despite the promise made in Meade's 
Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making (1957) that the second and final volume 
would include Henry’s “unexpectedly colorful private life,’ Henry simply does not 
come alive. Meade himself describes his biography as an “authentic, though circum- 
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scribed picture.” Events happen around him, but just what Henry did and why are 
too often unclear. 

The legislative chapters are useful, though often one wishes they presented fewer 
policies in greater depth. Most intriguing are Henry’s postwar leniency toward the 
British and his proposal to subsidize Virginian-Indian intermarriage. Meade’s find- 
ings may not permit an expansion of these more promising topics, but, even so, his 
volume would profit from pruning; a marginal “So what?” appears ten times and 
"What's his point?" twice in this reviewer's copy. Meade only hints at an answer to the 
most fascinating puzzler, Henry’s shift to the Federalist party; he emphasizes Henry’s 
successful land speculation and his dislike for Jefferson, Madison, and the anti- 
religious tone of the French Revolution. The most successful chapter is on the legal 
practice of Henry’s waning years, where Meade finally has adequate documentation, 

Historians should be grateful to Meade for carrying out a project that has 
involved such immense research, even if it hasn’t really merited the labor. 


California State College, Los ‘Angeles Donato О. Dewey 
l 


WHIG-LOYALISM: AN ASPECT OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGY IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY ERA. By William Allen Benton. (Rutherford, 
-N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 1969. Pp. 231. $8.00.) 


Wrrx the approaching bicentennial of the American Revolution things are certainly 
looking up for the Loyalists. Apart from several stimulating learned articles, 1968 saw 
documentary collections edited by Rawlyk and by Upton and the launching of the 
Loyalist Papers, and 1969 witnessed the reprinting of Jones on Massachusetts, Upton’s 
biography of William Smith, Jr. Evans’ edition of Loyalist documents, a general 
survey by this reviewer, and {last but not least the book under review. The Loyalist 
boom is likely to grow. | 

Mr. Benton analyzes the! careers of nine Whig Loyalists: Daniel Leonard and 
Benjamin Church of Massachusetts, William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, 
William Smith, Jr. and Peter Van Schaack of New York, Andrew Allen of Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert Alexander and Daniel Dulany of Maryland, and William Byrd III of 
Virginia. An introduction attempts to define Whig Loyalism; then the opening 
chapter gives vignettes of the early fortunes of the dramatis personae. The book 
generally proceeds chronologically with chapters on the Stamp Act, the period 1766~ 
1771, the bishopric controversy, the period from 1771 to the outbreak of the war, 
“The Crisis of Independence,” while a final chapter takes the story through war and 
peace and the deaths of the protagonists. Finally there is a useful bibliographical 
essay. 

Fittingly, Benton extends; a subject to which the initiator of the current Loyalist 
renaissance, William H. Nelson, devoted a chapter in which he coined the expression 
“Whig Loyalist.” However, Benton partially disagrees with Nelson and selects some 
different Whig Loyalists. 

It has long been apparent that such monolithic terms as Puritanism or Loyalism 
are not satisfactory. The great merit of this book is that it attempts a subtle approach 
to Loyalism, concentrating on a particular facet. Another merit is the thorough use 
of unpublished sources. The’ chief controversy and criticism will, I believe, be con- 
cerned with questions of selection and definition—definitions of Whig Loyalism 
waver and vary, and the meanings of such terms as Patriot and Tory are largely 
assumed, The nine protagonists are discussed in something of a vacuum. I fre- 
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quently had serious doubts about the distinctions drawn between Tory and Whig 
Loyalists. I do not mean Benton is necessarily wrong but that he does not spell out 
the Tory side. Also one recalls the way Carl Becker juxtaposed Jay and Van Schaack 
with good effect. However, Benton’s book should be read by all students of Loyalism, 
and it should help provoke necessary rethinking about the Loyalists and the whole 
American Revolution. 


University of New Brunswick WarLACE BROWN 


BORDERLAND EMPIRES IN TRANSITION: THE TRIPLE-NATION TRANS- 
FER OF FLORIDA. By Robert L. Gold. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 257. $10.00.) 


Proressor Gold has given the history of the American Southeast a valuable study 
based on meticulous research. It is a refinement of his Ph.D. dissertation of several 
years ago. 

Gold describes the actual transfer of Florida from Spain to England and the 
related problems. Only Chapter II gives the historical background of the 1763 peace 
treaty that transferred Florida from Spain and France (the land east of the Mississippi, 
especially Mobile) to England. 

The first chapter gives a summary of Spanish Florida to 1763. All the other chapters 
deal with the transfer itself, covering the complicated property transactions in East 
and West Florida; the total evacuation of the Spanish population plus some Indians 
and Negroes to Havana and Campeche; the difficult Indian problems during the trans- 
fer; the “religious transformation of Florida from 1763 to 1765”; King George III's 
proclamation of October 1763 for the management of Florida together with the other 
American territories acquired. The English divided the Florida lands into West and 
East Florida with Pensacola as the seat of West Florida and kept St. Augustine, the old 
Spanish capital, as the governor’s seat of East Florida. The appendix has the pertinent 
articles of the Treaty of Paris of 1763. The bibliography and notes are extensive. The 
index, printing, and editing of the book are good. The tables and maps are adequate. 

One might think that this kind of subject is dull, but that is not the case. It 
should be mentioned that the transfer is unique and interesting because Spain 
and the Spanish population of Florida insisted on their total evacuation from Florida. 
By Spanish order no one was permitted to stay and apparently most people willingly 
obeyed to avoid Protestant English rule. The story as told is colorful and often 
moving. For example, there is the little-known tragic episode of the evacuation of the 
loyal Indians from West Florida to a village north of Vera Cruz and their post- 
evacuation problems. Then there is the case of Jesse Fish and John Gordon, two 
shrewd real estate speculators, who in complicated deals described clearly by Gold 
profited from the transfer. 

The author has given us in a clear, one-volume work the complicated story of an 
international transfer of an area that today is part of the United States. He has 
accomplished the task commendably and made a major contribution not only to 
Florida but to US history. 


University of Ife, Nigeria CHARLES W. ARNADE 
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SHOAL OF TIME: A HISTORY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. By Gavan 
Daws. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1968. Pp. xiii, 494. $9.95.) 
HAWAII: RECIPROCITY OR ANNEXATION. By Метке Tate, (East Lansing: 


Michigan State University Press, 1968. Pp. xii, 303. $8.50.) 


| 


Shoal of Time is an eminently readable survey of Hawaiian history from the 
discovery of the islands by Captain James Cook in 1778 to statehood in 1959, with a 
five-page epilogue dealing with political parties and elections in the new state. In 
format and literary style the book is directed to the general reader rather than to 
other scholars, and from time to time the narrative is spiced with anecdotes and 
references to the gossip and scandals that were as common in Hawaii as elsewhere. 
Though the book may be described as a popular history of the islands, it is based 
upon a substantial amount of ‘research, and most of the numerous footnotes refer to 
unpublished sources that wae be found, in the original or on microfilm, in island 
libraries, 

The author has provided a P balanced blend of social economic, and political 

` history. He presents no particular interpretation of the whole sweep of Hawaiian 
history, or of any major segmént of that history. He does offer his own judgment of 
events and personalities, sometimes subtly and sometimes with gentle satire com- 
pressed into a single sentence. He gives considerable attention to the status and role 
of the various ethnic groups that comprise the polyglot population of Hawaii, and 
discusses frankly the disadvantages and discriminations to which many of them have 
been subjected and which, as һе concedes, have impaired somewhat “the spirit of 
aloha” for which the islands have been famous. He closes, however, on an optimistic 
note by quoting an unnamed island resident who greeted statehood with the com- 
ment, “Now we are all haoles [whites].” 

Anyone who attempts to compress all of Hawaiian history into only a few 
hundred pages of text must ёхегсіѕе a high degree of selectivity. Readers familiar 
with the history of the islands may quarrel with the author's apportionment of 
space, Some important topics, ;such as the sandalwood trade and the early develop- 
ment of American commercial interests at Honolulu, seem to be treated almost 
casually; others, such as the futile efforts of Kalakaua to establish a Polynesian 
confederacy, appear to rave more attention than they deserve. These flaws may 
disturb the specialist. They will not impair the value of the book to the general 
reader who wishes a pleasing introduction to the fascinating history of the 
Hawaiian Islands, from the time of their primitive Polynesian past to the present 
era of plantations, trade unions, tourism, and American party politics. 

Professor Tate’s Hawaii: Reciprocity or Annexation complements her The United 
States and the Hawatian Kingdom (1965). The earlier work dealt with the domestic 
politics of Hawaii from about.1860 to annexation and concentrtaed upon the period 
from 1887 to 1898. The later work deals with the two great issues that dominated the 
relations of Hawaii with the United States during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In each book Miss Tate offers an economic interpretation of the history of 
Hawaii. In the more recent volume she gives some attention to the fact that many 
persons in Hawaii and in the United States regarded reciprocity as either an alterna- 
tive to annexation or as the prelude to it, and favored or opposed reciprocity on the 
basis of how they believed it would affect the movement for annexation. 

No one will quarrel with Miss Tate’s evidence that pressure from sugar planters 
and their friends prompted the Hawaiian government to seek tariff reciprocity with 
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the United States. Nor will they dispute the fact that continued pressure from the 
same sources and a desire to protect the prosperity that reciprocity brought the islands 
after 1876 forced Hawaiian politicians to seck an indefinite continuation of the 
reciprocity treaty of 1875. Miss Tate seems to suggest, however, that the planters 
favored annexation after 1890 in the hope that they could obtain the bounty of two 
cents a pound paid domestic producers of sugar under the terms of the McKinley 
Act of 1890. Such a conclusion is not supported by the evidence, and most other 
historians have dismissed that interpretation of the movement for annexation. In- 
deed, many of the planters opposed annexation in 1893, and the chief advocates of 
annexation in the islands appear to have been motivated by political as well as economic 
issues. 

The present volume, like its predecessor, is a work of careful and meticulous 
scholarship. The author has consulted all the sources appropriate for her study and 
has developed her theme in great detail. If thoroughness of research and in presenta- 
tion of the results were all that is required to make a book a definitive study, this 
work surely would qualify for that distinction. But the forces leading to the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii were very complex, and no single explanation is adequate. In this 
work Miss Tate has developed with great skill one of the issues that contributed to 
the movement for annexation. 


Vanderbilt University Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY 


THE AMPHIBIOUS CAMPAIGN FOR WEST FLORIDA AND LOUISIANA, 
1814-1815: A CRITICAL REVIEW OF STRATEGY AND TACTICS AT 
NEW ORLEANS. By Wilburt S. Brown. (University: University of Alabama 
Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 233. $10.00.) 


Pnorzsson Brown's careful study of the concluding campaign of the War of 1812 is 
the most extensive and complete account yet published. The author has assiduously 
mined the available manuscript and printed sources and has produced a balanced 
account. The sixteen maps are of varying utility, but they do contribute greatly to a 
well-designed and attractively printed book. 

As can be expected of a former Marine Corps major general, Brown views the 
campaign that culminated in the Battle of New Orleans as an amphibious operation. 
In this he is not unique, but never before has the commentator benefited from thirty- 
five years experience with amphibious warfare. He argues, not entirely convincingly, 
that the campaign was an attempt by the British to seize control of the north shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico as a means of throttling the expanding American westward 
settlement. If Brown is on shaky ground in some of his political conclusions, he is 
in full command of the field when discussing military operations. He easily demolishes 
the romantic claptrap that has come to surround Jean Lafitte and the Barataria 
pirates. Their contribution to victory was limited to providing a much-needed supply 
of munitions as well as the crews for a pair of artillery pieces. On the other hand, 
Brown argues that the contributions of the New Orleans Creoles were overlooked 
in Andrew Jackson’s reports and in most subsequent American histories. He has 
high praise for the opposing commanders, though he does not fail to point out 
numerous shortcomings of Jackson, notably in intelligence gathering. This reader, 
nevertheless, was not prepared for Professor Brown’s conclusion that the American 
victory was “fully as astounding as historians originally accounted it.” 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute _ К. Jack Baver 
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DAVID G. BURNET. By Mary Whatley Clarke. [Presidents and Governors of 
"Texas Series.] (Austin: Pemberton Press. 1969. Pp. 303. $9.50.) 


Ехсурт for a county and a town named in his honor, David G. Burnet remains one 
of the most forgotten of the handful of early Texas leaders. In this biography of the 
first President of the Lone Star Republic, the author tries valiantly to rescue him 
from limbo and restore him to “the high and honored place he deserves.” The 
results are not overwhelming. 

Burnet emerges as a rather, pedestrian frontier politician, but one who possessed 
unusual abilities as an orator and essayist. He left his native Ohio sometime before 
1817 and lived for several years among the Cherokees in East Texas, recuperating from 
tuberculosis. When the frontier province came under Mexican rule in 1821, he ob- 
tained an empresario contract to settle three hundred families there. In this venture, 
like so many others in which һе engaged during his long life, he generally failed. 
Today he is remembered by students of Southwestern history primarily for his role 
in Texas affairs immediately preceding and following the Battle of San Jacinto. 

As President ad interim of the embryonic Republic during eight of the most 
turbulent months of its existence, Burnet performed a valuable service to his adopted 
country by merely holding together what little government it possessed. His life- 
long feud with the more dynamic and colorful Sam Houston, his extreme sensitivity 
to criticism, and his unimaginative conservatism, proved to be major stumbling 
blocks in a career that otherwise might have been highly successful. Except for a brief 
term as Vice President of the Republic under Mirabeau B. Lamar, Burnet held no 
other major office in Texas béfore his death in 1870. Elected to the United States 
Senate in 1866, he was not allowed to serve because Texas was still considered an 
unreconstructed state. 

The current biography is written in a rather saccharine style. Such terms as “his 
beloved and faithful Hanna”! and the “gallant Lamar” are tiresome. Moreover, 
the narrative suffers from constantly jumping back and forth from Burnet in old age 
to his early career in law, business, farming, or politics. Although her work ob- 
viously represents a labor of love, it is unfortunate that the author frequently allows 
admiration for her subject to get in the way of objectivity. 





University of Toledo W. Eucenz Hotton 


OHIO CANAL ERA: A CASE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ECONOMY, 1820-1861. By Harry М. Scheiber. (Athens: Ohio University Press. 
1969. Pp. xviii, 430. $10.00.) 


Tuis book is an outstanding addition to the growing list of recent American canal 
studies. It is a study of the Ohio canals as they constitute a case history of public 
enterprise and economic development. Disavowing a single thesis, Professor Scheiber 
describes the work as offering "a set of related propositions concerning localism, 
political ideology, and partisan cleavages as they affected the making of policy; the 
character of entrepreneurship ... in public undertakings, and the sources of strength 
and weakness in a functioning state bureaucracy; the impact of legal process and 
administration upon the economy; and the influences shaping statewide and regional 
economic change." Such a study for Ohio is particularly valuable since the state 
constructed more than eight hundred miles of canals, including the Ohio Canal from 
Portsmouth to Cleveland, the Miami Canal beginning at Cincinnati and extended to 
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the Wabash and Erie Canal terminating at Toledo, the Muskingum Improvement, 
and the Walhonding and Hocking Valley canals. 

The first half of this volume, “The State Enterprise,” deals with canal building 
in Ohio, characterized by a “commonwealth” concept of state policy and expanded 
by an egalitarian ideology until the system was completed in 1845. The second part, 
“The Course of Economic Change,” shows how the predicted development of the 
canal counties was amply, though unevenly, realized. While the canals did not break 
the dependence of the Ohio Valley on the southern market, they contributed signifi- 
cantly to state commerce, urban growth, and export trade. Especially important is the 
demonstration of the state's rate-making power in determining the course of trade. 
A third section relates railroad competition to the canals and to the development 
of the state, Expanding under private control, railroads enjoyed public aid while they 
helped to destroy the “commonwealth idea” which had prevailed in canal construction 
and rate-making. Ironically, railroad competition engendered by the success of the 
canals brought a decline of canal traffic, and the canals were leased to private operators 
in 1861. 

This is a richly comparative work: the author projects his interpretations into 
the railroad history of the 1870’s and relates transportation in Ohio to other states. 
He shows that the Ohio canals were vitally linked to the Erie Canal. De Witt 
Clinton gave decisive support, the Erie Canal was taken as a model for specifica- 
tions and management, and engineers were imported from New York. 

As a case history of government and the economy, however, this study touches 
only lightly on politics and social history. While the legislative debate over the 1825 
canal law is found to be “as momentous as any in the state’s history,” it is 
summarized in a page. Differences between Whigs and Democrats over canal policy 
are minimized and distinctions between “radical Democrats” and “conservative 
Democrats” are briefly stated. It will be important that the subtitle be included when 
this book is cited, for Ohio Canal Era alone suggests more details on canal construc- 
tion, canal travel, and canal towns than are included in this volume. 

Scheiber provides illustrative details in the notes that continue discussions as well 
as give sources. However, titles are frequently shortened without subtitle or dates show- 
ing the scope of the reference cited (this is true of the bibliography as well), and more 
careful editing might have caught errors in some of the citations. The text, however, 
is clearly written and the reader is helped by frequent recapitulations. 

Any study of the Ohio canals must begin with this book. It should become a 
major source for further writing on the Transportation Revolution of the nineteenth 
century. 


Miami University Комлір Е. Suaw 


JACKSONIAN AMERICA: SOCIETY, PERSONALITY, AND POLITICS. By 
Edward Pessen. [The Dorsey Series in American History.] (Homewood, Ш.: 
Dorsey Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 408. $4.50.) 


Tur book has many interesting things to say about the Jacksonian generation. But it 
is not the “new synthesis” at which the author aimed. It is an unintegrated mixture 
of at least four different components: summaries of the scholarship on such aspects 
of life as religion, medicine, the family, and economic development; methodological 
discussions of such matters as the new economic history and quantification in histori- 
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. cal study; attempts to develop ‘original interpretations from the sources; and a review 
of the tangled literature on the nature and meaning of Jacksonian politics, 

The weakest elements are the author's original interpretations. One chapter is 
devoted to delineating the Jacksonian American’s “social character” by listing and 
classifying the characterizations found in travel accounts. When discrepancies are 
eliminated by dismissing some of the writers as unreliable, the Jacksonian who | 
emerges is not a very attractive fellow to the author. 

The unifying theme of the book is supposedly the author’s next generalization: 
that the Jacksonian period was not egalitarian. Unfortunately he has to begin by 
discrediting the nearly unanimous testimony of the travelers on whom he had relied 
in the previous chapter. He then discovers that wealth and power were not equally 
distributed in Jacksonian America, that rich men and poor men were to be found, 
that not all successful men began poor and that not all poor men became successful. 

This theme orients the half of the book that penetrates the scholarly brambles of 
Jacksonian politics. Here fair reporting of the conclusions of all scholars on all 
aspects of the subject is curiously combined with unsupported assertions of the 
author’s conclusions. About Georgia politics he writes: “Whigs proclaimed their 
intellectual, educational, moral, and ethical superiority to the Jacksonians in the 
state, a boast a critical historian finds valid. . . . The main difference found between 
the major parties in Georgia was that where Whigs appealed to the ‘intelligence and 
patriotism’ of voters, Democrats appealed to prejudice.” 

Pessen does not like Andrew Jackson. “The arrogance, the disingenuousness, 
the cruel disregard for the rights of Indians, the highmindedness, the egotism 
bordering on egomania, the intolerance, the joy in hating, the emotionalism, the 
pettiness, the vindictiveness, that mark his career before 1828 continued to manifest 
themselves afterwards." Democratic politicians were unscrupulous demagogues who 
gulled the masses into ignoring "the issues truly facing the country"—slavery, economic 
development, “the needs of the underprivileged,” honest and efficient government. 


University of California, Berkeley CHARLES SELLERS 


THE INDIANS OF TEXAS IN 1830. By Jean Louis Berlandier. Edited and 
introduced by John C. Ewers. Translated by Patricia Reading Leclercq. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution Press; distrib. by Random House, New York. 
1969. Рр. xi, 209. $10.00.) 


On November 10, 1827, the Mexican boundary commission departed Mexico City for 
Texas. The Comisión de Límites faced the task of determining the northeastern por- 
tion of the international boundary separating Mexico and the United States. The 
French scientist Jean Louis Berlandier accompanied the expedition to collect plant 
and animal specimens and “information on the customs, dispositions, and habits 
of the Indian tribes.” During his service with the Comisión de Límites and later from 
his San Antonio headquarters, Berlandier visited Comanche, Kickapoo, Lipan Apache, 
Tonkawa, Caddo, Cherokee, Delaware, Shawnee, and Koasati bands. He made copi- 
ous notes, collected weapons, tools, garments, and other specimens of native technology, 
and sketched tribal representatives. His drawings, with those by the Comisión de 
Límites cartographer-artist, José Sánchez y Tapia, were executed in exquisite water 
color by Lino Sánchez y Tapia. From his notes on the Texas Indian tribes Berlandier 
composed a manuscript, “The Indians of Texas in 1830,” which describes Indian 
physical attributes, marriage ‘and family customs, the status of women, tribal 
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government, law and justice, economic life, religion, ethnobotany, and relations 
with other tribes and the Mexicans. Through the years Berlandier’s manuscript, 
water colors, and ethnographic specimens were scattered among museums, libraries, and 
private collections. His manuscript and Indian drawings reposed finally in the rich 
collections of the Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

John C. Ewers’ introduction and editorial notes provide an instructive setting for 
the journal. His imaginative management and professional analysis of three disparate 
classes of material generated by Berlandier’s visit to the Texas tribes—the manuscript, 
water colors, and artifacts—have produced a charming, integrated entity, a literary 
tribute to this pioneer scientist in the American Southwest. 

Berlandier’s ethnographic work is impressive on several counts. First is his view- 
point. Ewers notes that “At a time when many writers looked upon Indians as inferior 
beings, he retained an open mind and sought to balance Indian virtues and their 
vices. In the end he appraised the wild Comanche and their neighbors as human 
beings of considerable intelligence, capable of living in an organized society and of 
adapting to changed conditions.” Second is the author’s age; twenty-two years old in 
1828, he demonstrated a precocious talent for writing very readable prose. Third, 
as a man of science, Berlandier eschewed the role of a tortured specialist and 
exhibited a remarkable versatility, curiosity, and range of interest. And last, the 
young Frenchman’s perceptive capacity provides readers of another century satisfying 
descriptions and penetrating insights into the individual and communal life of the 
Texas tribes. 


University of Oklahoma AnRELL М. Отвѕом 


BLACK ABOLITIONISTS. By Benjamin Quarles. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. x, 310. $6.75.) 

LEWIS TAPPAN AND THE EVANGELICAL WAR AGAINST SLAVERY. By 
Bertram Wyatt-Brown. (Cleveland: Press of Case Western Reserve University. 
1969. Pp. xxi, 376. $8.95.) 


Tuesz two studies provide a needed historical dimension for contemporary problems 
of race and reform in America by examining from different perspectives the earlier 
partnership, vital but uneasy, of white and black abolitionists in the thirty years 
before the Civil War, At first glance the picture outlined by these authors seems to 
show the partial success of a cooperative endeavor: a combined assault on the institu- 
tion of slavery and a considerably less effective attack on the Northern bastions of 
race prejudice. Lewis Tappan, severely handicapped by elitist notions of society, 
rigid pietism, and a nearly pathological concern with Christian stewardship, still 
managed, albeit painfully, to respond to the black personality with something approach- 
ing comprehension. For their part, black abolitionists needed and used the support 
provided by their white colleagues who subsidized their press (this relationship was 
reciprocal), supplied a forum for an increasingly vocal black leadership, and gradually 
came to entertain ideas and suggestions differing from their own. Despite surface 
tensions the abolitionist enterprise survived until the Civil War, which it quickly de- 
fined as a war to destroy slavery. “In 1830,” writes Mr. Quarles, “a great majority of 
the 320,000 free Negroes were in the habit of regarding all whites as their enemies. 
The abolitionists changed this stereotype.” 

The erosion of one stereotype, however, was more than offset by the persistence 
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in the white abolitionist mind of the double image of the black man as an Uncle Tom- 
like “victim of outrage" and a “noble savage," conventions that made abolitionism 
less a partnership than a joint stock company with the majority of the voting stock 
lodged safely with the whites. Thus a closer look at the campaign against slavery 
reveals unrecognized needs and inadequate response, clashing demands and divergent 
goals, which were traceable ultimately to the twin factors of race prejudice and a 
. wholly deficient white estimate of the rights of the free Negro. Lewis Tappan avoided 
some of the pitfalls of prejudice although he, like most white abolitionists, was given 
to close calculations of the expediency of demanding social equality from a Northern 
society obsessed with fears of amalgamation. “When the subject of acting out our 
professed principles in treating men irrespective of color is discussed,” Tappan noted 
in commenting on the shortcomings of his fellow evangelicals, “heat is always 
produced. I anticipate that . : . if ever there is a split in our ranks it will arise from 
collision on this point.” The [results of the collision were apparent in the Thermido- 
rean politics of late Reconstruction, but, as Quarles makes clear, the origins of this 
later reaction lay in the езе НОП and doubts of the prewar generation of white 
reformers that meanwhile drove black abolitionists to their own devices, For the 
blacks the “uses of adversity” were numerous: establishment of independent black 
churches; the fashioning of an autonomous image among the more perceptive Eng- 
lish; designs for full citizenship; and, most important, the forging of a communal 
will to action in fugitive slaye rescues and the effective management of the Under- 
ground Railroad. There is thus an underlying irony in the “united front” with which 
the abolitionist coalition faced the Lincoln administration with demands for emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wyatt-Brown’s admirable study of Tappan is less a conventional biography 
than a group study of those evangelicals who, rejecting both the secessionist strategies 
of the Garrisonians and the moral makeshifts of political antislavery, sought to 
exploit the elusive potential of organized religion. Lewis Tappan, together with his 
brother Arthur and a small group of like-minded clergymen, attempted a “third 
way” through the churches, a reform method at which Lewis, despite personal 
limitations, proved remarkably flexible. Not flexible enough for the author, however, 
whose sympathies really rest with Garrison, whom he credits with a sophisticated 
version of antipolitics based on a calculated appraisal of the power of minority action. 
“From a theoretical point of: view,” he concludes, “Tappan’s concept of politics was 
as conventional and unimaginative as Garrison’s was new and provocative.” Whatever 
the merits of this argument (and I have my reservations), the fact remains that by 
1860 both Garrison and Tappan, having exhausted their several resources, joined 
the politcal abolitionists in making their accommodation to force. 

Black 4Abolitionists traces the same course. The strengths of Quarles’ revisionist 
survey stem primarily from 'the fresh evidence of black activity: in particular, an 
informative chapter on the liberating effect of the Schism of 1840 on a new genera- 
tion of more militant black |abolitionists; another on the innumerable black experi- 
ments in self-help; and a third documenting the major role played by blacks in aiding 
fugitives. Even with the obvious differences arising from the gap between white ideals 
and black reality the parallel course followed by the two racial groups is striking— 
a progression from early commitment to moral suasion, by way of organizational 
breakdown, religious schism, and political stalemate, to confrontation. White and 
black abolitionists stood somewhat closer to genuine equality in 1860 than they had 
three decades before, and not least in the conviction shared by Lewis Tappan and 
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Frederick Douglass alike that not to fight for emancipation was “to attempt to reverse 
an irreversible law.” 


Brown University Jonn L. THomas 


DIE ERSTEN HAMBURGER IM GOLDLAND KALIFORNIEN. By Renate 
Hauschild-Thiessen. [Vorträge und Aufsätze herausgeben vom Verein für 
Hamburgische Geschichte, Number 17.] (Hamburg: Hans Christians Verlag. 
1969. Pp. 105.) 

Tur tightly knit booklet adheres to the subject of its title yet has significance 

beyond the topic of Germans and the California gold rush. Argonauts from Hamburg 

exercised influence beyond their numbers and, naturally, one could not have told 
about their experiences without revealing conditions in general, particularly in San 

Francisco. Readers of Western history will usually find corroboration for previous 

impressions, but will also discover nuances that may modify some of these and 

give new emphasis to others. Confirmed is the concept that the entrepreneur was 
the real beneficiary of the mining bonanza. This book shows, as do few others, the 
pronounced impact of the news of gold discoveries on the Pacific ports of South 

America and the extent to which foreign enterprise there tended to shift to California. 

The author reveals there was widespread activity of traders from Hamburg in the 

Pacific, and that ships from this North Sea port matched and rivaled the Yankee 

clipper. Few accounts make one so aware of the rapidity with which California, espe- 

cially San Francisco, emerged from economic infancy. 

Germans adapted themselves well to their American home but tended to gravitate 
toward their countrymen. This enabled them to retain much of their Old World 
culture, through their own theatre and newspaper and through mutual benefit 
associations in the fields of insurance and hospitalization. They admired the Yankees 
for their enterprise and energy but deplored their uncouth, boastful, and aggressive 
habits. These immigrants, however, did not disclaim American manifest destiny. 

This useful type of study in the fields of immigration and ethnic groups shows 
the value of consular papers as sources for local and regional history. 


Washington State University Herman J. Deurscu 


WESTMORELAND DAVIS: VIRGINIA PLANTER-POLITICIAN, 1859-1942. 
By Jack Temple Kirby. [The Southern Frontier.] (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia. 1968. Pp. viii, 215. $5.75.) 


Tue Progressive era produced many controversial figures on both national and local 
levels. The roles of most of the major national figures during that period have been 
studied and restudied. Scholars using principally printed volumes have analyzed, 
interpreted, and postulated varying and contradictory theses about these men and 
their roles. They have even questioned that there was a Progressive era. Tragically 
the materials for restudy of these years on the grass-roots level have not figured much 
in such largely semantic revisions. This well-written biography of Westmoreland 
Davis (1859-1942), Progressive governor of Virginia (1917-1921) and long-time 
agricultural leader, provides an example of the type of basic study needed before 
really significant and meaningful new theses on the Progressive era can be formulated. 
Given comparably solid biographies of the lesser Progressives, our knowledge of just 
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what went on during the years beginning with Theodore Roosevelt’s accession to 
the presidency and ending when Woodrow Wilson left office would be enriched. 

Davis was a Virginia patrician of a family impoverished by the Civil War. Years 
of sacrifice included study at the Columbia University Law School, from which 
institution he graduated in 1886. He passed the New York State bar examination 
in 1887 and began a corporation law practice that became so lucrative that he was 
able to retire in 1903. In at year he and his wife returned to Virginia where he 
bought Morven Park, a restored colonial plantation. Morven Park became a testing 
ground for Davis’ agricultural experiments and ideas. In 1912 he acquired the 
Southern Planter, which he [made the vehicle of both his agricultural and political 
ideas. Elected governor in 1917, he received support principally from the farmers who 
subscribed to his magazine and from politicians equally hostile to the dominant but 
declining state machine of US Senator "Thomas S. Martin, Jr. As governor, Davis 
centralized the state budget, sought to centralize state purchasing, secured a Work- 
man’s Compensation Act, and pressed for other needed reforms. Essentially he 
dramatized Virginia’s antique governmental system and through it the need for more 
governmental efficiency and service. Ironically it was upon this foundation that Harry 
Flood Byrd was later to build a relatively up-to-date and efficient Virginia State 
government. | 

Davis might well have emerged from the office of governor as the dominant state 
political leader had not Prohibition and World War I interfered. As it was, he emerged 
as the leading independent | political leader. This he remained until his death—a 
termagant political voice often ranging full circle in his personal hostility to his 
successors. His contributions to his state were hampered by this termagancy. Still he 
did provide a foil for the dominant Martin, later Byrd, machine. His clarion call for 
agricultural reform and for honest, efficient government served to keep his enemies 
aware of the problems of the middle class and of the farmer in Virginia. His 
success in agricultural reform cannot be measured by production indexes, nor can his 
achievements in politics be measured by statutes passed, for Westmoreland Davis was 
a foundation builder. And on the foundations built by Davis and others like him, 
Virginia finally emerged from its dreams of the past to the realities of the twentieth 
century. 

Kirby has broadened the meaning of the term Progressive and has much enhanced 
our knowledge of Virginia and the South during the Progressive era. He is to be 
commended for the thoroughness of his research and especially for the balance and 
judicious tone of his biography. 


Tulane University Bennet? H. Warn 


THE CONFEDERATE NEGRO: VIRGINIA'S CRAFTSMEN AND MILITARY 
LABORERS, 1861-1865. By James H. Brewer. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 212. $6.00.) 


IN this brief volume, Professor James H. Brewer describes and assesses the con- 
tribution of Negro craftsmen and military laborers to the Confederate war effort in 
Virginia. Throughout the war, large numbers of free blacks, who voluntarily worked 
for wages, and slaves, who were hired out by their masters, performed skilled, semi- 
skilled, and common labor for state and Confederate authorities and war industries. 
When voluntary recruitment failed to fill military needs, Virginia and the Con- 
federacy impressed free Negroes and slaves. By choice and by necessity, black artisans 
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and laborers procured raw materials; worked in mines, ironworks, and other essential 
industries; served as teamsters, stevedores, boatmen, and railroad and canal workers; 
assisted in the production of ordnance and ships; built defensive works and fortifica- 
tions; and nursed the sick and wounded in military hospitals. Although most of 
these Negroes were unskilled, the author shows that an impressive portion were 
skilled craftsmen—masons, mechanics, machinists, carpenters, railroad firemen and 
engineers, and blacksmiths. 

The chief value of this book lies in its persuasive thesis, supported by statistical 
evidence, that black military and industrial laborers did indeed form “an integral 
part of the entire Virginia war effort,” and in its demonstration that Negro artisans 
were extensively and successfully employed, not just in the Tredegar Iron Works, 
but in many of the key war industries of the Old Dominion. Neither of these points 
is wholly new, as the works of Bell I. Wiley, Charles B. Dew, and others attest, but 
Brewer reinforces and supplements their findings. ' 

On the other hand, the author is not as successful as Wiley in evaluating the 
impact of Negro mobilization on the attitudes of Southern whites. Nor does he make 
much effort to explain why Virginia Negroes showed no “appreciable disposition to 
desert or to impair the war effort,” or to analyze why black craftsmen and military 
laborers, particularly those who willingly supported the Confederacy, responded to 
the war as they did. Perhaps, as Brewer indicates, these are imponderables; yet, until 
there is a more convincing answer to these mysteries, the Confederate Negro will 
remain partly an enigma. 

Vanderbilt University Јлсоов VorceLr 


CONFEDERATE SUPPLY. By Richard D. Goff. [Duke Historical Publications. ] 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1969. Pp. xii, 275. $8.75.) 


Ricnarp Goff states his thesis in the last sentence of his well-documented volume: 
“Reacting rather than planning, often arriving at workable policies too late, and mak- 
ing too many mistakes, [Jefferson] Davis and those around him bungled supply 
management and thus contributed in large measure to the defeat of the Confederacy.” 
Before the crushing blows of a persistent Northern military machine, the South died 
the slow, agonizing death of starvation, its larders emptied as much by its own 
ineffective leadership as by advancing armies. It was a nation struggling as much 
within itself as against tbe attacking enemy. 

Facts and figures on war supplies and equipment rarely make for exciting reading, 
and this book generally follows the pattern. Nevertheless, it is a well-written and 
well-researched work. This is a study of all those supplies so necessary for a nation at 
war—textiles, food, munitions, leather, salt, horses and forage—and of the Confederate 
officials responsible for supplying their men with the accouterments of battle. 

Key figures considered in this study include President Davis, his Secretaries of 
War, several quartermaster officials, and other individuals directly responsible for 
gathering war materiel, In their respective departments Isaac St. John and Josiah 
Gorgas stand out as dedicated, qualified officers. Lucius B. Northrop, as Commissary 
General, is more "victim than villain." George W. Randolph showed real promise in 
his short tour as Secretary of War, a fact already recognized by Professor Archer 
Jones and others. 

But Confederate leadership in general was faulty, and the author's prime target 
for criticism is President Davis, the "key figure in Confederate administrative drift," 
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Davis’ lack of imagination, his inability to adjust to an ever-changing situation, and 
his strict constitutionalism limited his administrative effectiveness at a time when 
bold and innovative measures were imperative. Goff’s evaluation of the Confederate 
President is well done. He outlines executive failures in some detail while recognizing 
the limitations placed on that office by the exigencies of the times, especially the loss 
of the border states where supplies were in such great abundance. 

Also singled out for criticism are the other four Secretaries of War, especially 
James A. Seddon. Though the “pell-mell pace of expansion of the Confederate supply 
effort” limited effectiveness in any Confederate position of leadership, the first three 
officers accomplished little or nothing for the supply system, while Secretary Seddon 
showed strength only as a tool of the President and the preserver of a precarious 
status quo. 

Confederate Supply has three important strengths. First, it is a well-balanced 
study and evaluation of those individuals who directed the Confederate search for 
men, means, and materiel in ja war they had little chance of winning. Second, it is an 
excellent survey of the complex organizational structure of the noncombatant elements 
of the Confederate war command. Finally, it is a commendable study of the interplay 
within the Confederacy between supply and strategy, between the men in the field 
and those serving less glamorous assignments in offices and warehouses. 

Truly the Confederacy never understood its vast logistical problems in a modern 
war, but with an ineffective supply and communications system, her suffering was 
intense. The armies of Grant, Sherman, and Thomas were indeed agents of destruc- 
tion, but “there was an internal road to ruin, and the civilian administrators in 
Richmond presided over this process.” 

! 


Wittenberg University Ковевт Haaryz 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT: ESSAYS IN HONOR 
OF PAUL WALLACE) GATES. Editor, David М. Ellis. Associate Editors, 
Lee Benson et al. иша, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Рр. xxx, 425. 


$12.50.) | 


Paor Gates's students might appropriately have put together a collection of his own 
essays in his honor. Although some of his most characteristic work appears in the 
form of books constituting more thorough and sustained inquiries into sale and 
settlement of public lands along lines that interested Frederick J. Turner than any 
that Turner himself or others have completed, his articles on topics or scales quite 
distinct from those of his books are well known and ought to be more accessible. 
But Gates’s seminar at Cornell has been one of the most productive of the profes- 
sion, comparable to William B. Hesseltine’s at Wisconsin. If its members had had 
more space at their disposal, they might usefully have assembled a bibliography of 
their own work, representing an important part of the literature of American 
economic history since the 1930’s. It is significant that four of Gates’s students are at 
Wisconsin, where economic history, as distinguished from the social апа political 
history of agriculture, has again become a major field of study rather than an adjunct 
to Joseph Schafer’s demographic work and Merle Curti’s varied interests. 

The essays that fifteen of Gates’s twenty-three doctors (to 1967) wrote for this 
volume attest to the remarkable influence of a man whose mark appears on all of 
them but who insists that no one conform to his ideas and approaches. As Leslie 
Decker says, “his allies (including some of his students), his challengers (including 
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others of his students), and the independents (including still others of his students)" 
have added to his work on the speculator and on other themes. Some of the con- 
tributors have elected to contribute essays closer to Gates's interests and to economic 
history than to other projects on which they have been working recently, though 
each essay seems typical of its author's work. Only one essay is in intellectual history, 
Lee Benson's “The Historian as Mythmaker: Turner and the Closed Frontier,” in 
which Benson reviews Turner’s indebtedness to Achille Loria and analyzes his 
response and others' failure to respond to the Census Bulletin of 1891; at least three 
others of the fifteen contributors have written important studies of ideas for publica- 
tion elsewhere. But only eight have chosen here to present essays that chiefly concern 
land, which figures in all of Gates's work in some form. All of the essays are worthy 
of publication; those that happen to seem most interesting to me include some that 
are most Gatesian in that they concern the disposition and ownership of land (such 
as Henry Cohen's on the vicissitudes of W. W. Corcoran, an absentee landlord, and 
Margaret Beattie Bogue's on the Scott farms of Illinois and Iowa) and some that 
diverge into other kinds of themes (such as Benson's, Harry Scheiber's on the flatboat 
trade, and Allan Bogue's on voting in the Thirty-Seventh Congress). Gates’s students 
represent him more clearly in independence than in alliance. I do not find in any of 
their work quite the sense of moral zeal—that of the scholar rather than the muckraker 
—that pervades Gates's, though in general they move through massive and complex 
sources with much of his enthusiasm for ideas, frec of commitment to dogma. 

Frederick Merk contributes a foreword that appreciatively surveys Gates's writings 
and methods, itself a significant addition to the Festschrift and, as the tribute of a 
teacher to his student, a highly unusual one. Its presence recalls similarities between 
the writings of the two men, their constant interests, scrupulous thoroughness, and 
moral concern. 

Having written in 1967, Merk was not able to survey Gates's most recent book, his 
monumental History of Public Land Law Development (1968), which the Public 
Land Law Review Commission commissioned in 1966. With Gates still teaching at 
Cornell and his rate of publication accelerating (three books in four years), it is 
obvious that a long addendum may be in order. 


University of Oregon Eart POMEROY 


THE NEGRO IN MARYLAND POLITICS, 1870-1912. By Margaret Law Callcott. 
[The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Eighty-seventh Series (1969), Number 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. 
Pp. xv, 199. $7.95.) 

Тніѕ study of black political participation in Maryland during the half century after 

emancipation is a competent and scholarly work in quantitative analysis. Lacking 

manuscript collections, the author was forced to depend mainly on newspapers, 
official documents, voter registration statistics, and election returns as source material. 

Seeking to dispel the stereotype that Negroes were politically apathetic, the author 

demonstrates conclusively that Maryland blacks, who comprised over fifty per cent 

of the Republican party membership from 1870 to 1895, voted at about the same rate 
as whites. Indeed, it was in large measure black voting power that carried the 

Republicans to statewide victory from 1895 to 1900. 

Unlike the successes of other Southern states in disfranchising blacks, the Maryland 

Democratic party attempted and failed three times from 1890 through 1912 to eliminate 
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the black electorate. The Democrats were rebuffed primarily because Maryland had a 
genuine two-party system, and the GOP, not out of a sense of racial justice but 
for political survival, successfully fought disfranchisement with every weapon at its 
disposal. 

Blacks themselves ей to maintaining their suffrage. There had been a 
sizable free Negro population in the state before the Civil War; their economic 
self-reliance continued from'1870 through 1912 and found further expression in 
Maryland politics, And because numerically they did not pose a threat to white 
supremacy (they comprised 22.5 per cent of the total population in 1870 and only 
17.9 per cent in 1910), they were tolerated by the whites. While the federal government 
employed enforcement acts to protect black voters from intimidation, race relations 
were not over-strained. The state was spared the bitterness of Reconstruction with 
its proscription of white voters. 

Though the author capably illustrates black participation in elections, she over- 
plays the shrewdness with which they employed the ballot and the relevance it had 
for them. They gained little from their white Republican allies, who were generous 
in platform promises but parsimonious in fulfilling them. Not only were blacks 
segregated and even excluded outright as delegates to state and local conventions, 
they also received only nominal party patronage. They were not backed by the GOP 
as candidates for office, and; only in an extremely rare instance, such as the 1890 
election of a Baltimore city councilman, was a black candidate successful. The nadir 
came when blacks, despite the “importance” of their ballot, were unable to call the 
Republican party to arms and prevent the passage of degrading Jim Crow legislation in 
the early 1900's. 

In spite of my criticism: ‘of the author's emphasis, this monograph will be of 
significant value to students of regional, black, and political history. 


Boston College | Anprew Bunt 

UNITED STATES OIL POLICY, 1890-1964: BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. By Gerald D. Nash. ([Pittsburgh:] 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 286. $7.95.) 


Tue thesis of this book is that during the last seventy-five years government's rela- 
tionship to business has become one of “comprehensive cooperation and super- 
vision,” rather than of passive regulation, and that this change has come about through 
a consensus between leaders of government and industry. This consensus has resulted 
in large part from the emergence of oligopoly as the chief form of American industry 
and from the profound economic effect of wars, depressions, and international 
tensions, which have characterized the period since 1917. Theodore Roosevelt had a 
clear vision of this whole development in his idea of the New Nationalism. 

Nash illustrates his thesis in relating the history of the petroleum industry from 
18до to 1964. At the beginning of the period, the dominant form of the industry was 
monopoly, as represented by the Standard Oil Company. As the result of the 
discovery of important new oil fields, numerous technological advances, the opening 
of new markets, and the rise of aggressive new leadership, around the turn of the 
century the industry became ‘oligopolistic. State and federal policies thereupon began 
to shift from trustbusting to regulation and cooperation. Fully adopted during World 
War I, these policies were followed during threats of an oil shortage and then of 
overproduction and the fear of the rapid exhaustion of the nation's oil reserves in the 
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years after the War. In the face of enormous overproduction that brought complete 
chaos to the industry, however, President Hoover rejected cooperation and regulation. 
His policy called for voluntary measures by the industry to limit production. When 
this approach proved ineffective, state governments instituted direct production 
controls. Under the New Deal, the federal government introduced new administrative 
Measures to resume cooperation between government and the oil industry. These were 
further developed during World War П and have been maintained since then. 

The consensus that has prevailed during most of the twentieth century among 
policy makers in government and industry has been based upon two common 
overriding objectives—economic stability and conservation. For the petroleum in- 
dustry the principal concern has been profitable and efficient operations; for govern- 
ment it has been protecting the economic well-being of the people and assuring an 
adequate supply of oil, especially for national defense. 

Because the natural gas industry developed later, federal policies formulated 
between the 1930's and the 1960’s were comparable to those affecting the oil industry 
at the beginning of the century. They were antimonopolistic and were marked by 
conflict rather than cooperation. The main object has been the maintenance of 
reasonable prices for the consumer. 

This is a soundly conceived, carefully researched, and clearly presented study of 
one of the nation’s major industries. 


Louisiana State University Joun L. Loos 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: CONFIDENT IMPERIALIST. By David H. Bur- 
ton. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 203. $7.50.) 


Davi» H. Burton, who describes himself as a student of ideas rather than diplomacy, 
has written the first book-length exposition of Theodore Roosevelt's imperialist ideology. 
Drawing upon largely familiar material, he contends that this ideology was shaped by 
childhood upbringing and adventures on the Dakota frontier and not by a book- 
nourished Darwinism. He adds his voice to those others who have seen Roosevelt and 
his pith-helmeted companions as men concerned with race, character, progress, and | 
duty. Although they believed in promoting American exports, their brows were not 
lined from incessant worry about the issue. 

Burton is most original in his subtle discussion of Roosevelt's selective acceptance 
of Darwinist thought. His analysis is intriguing when he develops his thesis that Roose- 
velt had two basically different motives for his actions vis-à-vis small nations: the urge 
to exert control and the wish to promote progress. His book is weakest in its failure 
to emphasize Realpolitik pure and simple as а Rooseveltian impulse. 

Burton is sympathetic toward Roosevelt, but not uncritical. The privileged life of 
the twenty-fifth President, he believes, left him ill prepared to tolerate the frailties of 
more common men. He also charges him with urging simplistic solutions for complex 
problems, neglecting to see the inescapability and merit of nationalism among colonial 
peoples, and blithely failing to recognize that his socalled world movement would 
eventually be destroyed by conflict among the Great Powers leading it. 

There is, unfortunately, much to regret in this volume. Burton makes some flat- 
footed errors, such as his statement that a single book turned a generation of English- 
men into imperialists. He fails to back up some of his most important assertions, such 
as the alleged confluence of Roosevelt’s imperialism and American ideals, the direct 
relationship he sees between Roosevelt’s posture as an imperialist and his political suc- 
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cess at home, and the direct link between his Roughrider days in the Dakota Bad 
Lands and his policy in the Philippines. He is uncertain how to treat Roosevelt's 
economic thought. He relies far too heavily on imprecisely defined phrases like "world 
movement" and “confident imperialism.” ) 

In addition, the book suffers from poor writing, especially in the first three and a 

half chapters. One quotation (from p. 63) will illustrate Burton’s penchant for obscure 
verbiage: “That the President in the all-out pursuit of a national policy objective did 
not take time out to deliberate studiously on the grounds for his action in order to 
determine some priority of motivation does not prove that there was no such priority, 
however unconscious, plus a blending of various motivational factors into what can be 
termed instinct.” If Burton’s publisher had played the role of rigorous editor, everyone 
would have been better off. : 


American University | Rosert L. BEISNER 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS: HISTORIAN OF THE AMERICAN DREAM. By 
Allan Nevins. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1968. Pp. 315. $6.95.) 


No relation to the others of his name who have written and made so much of American 
history, James Truslow Adams was a New York stockbroker who despised the com- 
petitive hurly-burly of business life. At the age of thirty-five, having accumulated a 
hundred thousand dollars, he retired to the country to indulge literary tastes. His his- 
torical writing, beginning with a modest chronicle of the Long Island village in which 
he lived, expanded in scope steadily. In succession he produced a history of the whole 
township, a trilogy on New: England before 1850, a volume on the mid-eighteenth 
century for the collaborative History of American Life, and—his most influential 
work—a general interpretation of American history, The Epic of America. As his 
reach extended, Adams became dependent on a mass audience to support his gentle- 
manly style of life. Yet he also became increasingly alienated from America’s mass 
society. For a time in the late ’twenties and early ‘thirties Adams’ forays as a cultural 
critic were much in demand in the leading magazines; he maintained an appealing if 
unstable balance between a dislike of Puritanism, frontier, and American business 
mores on one hand and, on the other, a patriotic belief in the promise of American life. 
During the New Deal years Adis lost his balance and much of his audience. He was 
now an old fogey. 

Adams and Allan Nevins became fast friends in the early 1920's, when the two 
men, a dozen years apart in age, were enjoying their first successes as free-lance schol- 
ars. Their paths diverged in the ’thirties, but they never lost touch. When Adams died 
in 1949 Nevins as literary executor brought his voluminous papers to Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present volume contains a judicious selection from that correspondence, 
preceded by a one-hundred-page memoir on Adams’ life. Although no serious effort 
is made to analyze his ideas or his significance, this is an informative as well as a 
warmhearted book. Adams was a vivid letter writer, whose correspondence illuminates 
a genteel, traditionalist segment of Anglo-American literary culture in the years be- 
tween the two world wars, 


University of Michigan Joun HicHAM 
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AMERICAN NUNCIO: CARDINAL ALOISIUS MUENCH. By Colman J. Barry, 
O.S.B. (Collegeville, Minn.: Saint John's University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 379. 
$5.95.) 

Tuts attractively bound, legibly printed, and profusely illustrated volume is a credit 

to the Saint John’s University Press. More importantly, it will be indispensable to the 

student of post-World War II Germany. Of its 379 pages, over two hundred treat of the 
important and unique role played by the late Cardinal Muench in that peculiarly dis- 
turbed country. 

In Dom Colman Barry the Nuncio has an admiring, but by no means uncritical, 
biographer. One is impressed by the candid allusions, for example, to Muench’s ponder- 
ous literary style and, even more significantly, to the problems caused the Church by 
various ethnic rivalries among its members. The first forty-nine pages, which deal 
with Muench’s childhood in Milwaukee, the early years of his priesthood, and his 
government of the Diocese of Fargo in North Dakota, will have surprising appeal to 
the historian of the American Midwest; the final pages, which treat of the “Cardinal 
in Curia,” have the fascination that Vatican life always seems to convey. Unlike the style 
of his subject, Barry’s style is eminently readable. 

There are seven valuable appendixes. Unfortunately, and astonishingly, a bibliog- 
raphy is not provided and the backnotes, while they are copious, do not suffice. Many 
statements and direct quotations are not annotated. This is deplorable in what is 
otherwise a well-executed work. 


Brenau College James Н. ВАп„ЕҮ 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES. Volume V, SKETCHES OF a: 
MAGAZINES, 1905-1930. With a cumulative index to the five volumes. By Frank 
Luther Mott. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1968. Pp. xvii, 595. $15.00.) 


Turs is a book to be read with mixed feelings—deep regret that Dean Mott did not live 
to complete this volume and begin Volume VI (in which he had planned to bring an 
account stretching over two centuries down to the present day), but pleased surprise 
that we have, four years after his long illness and death at the age of 78, as much of 
Volume V as we do. 

His daughter, Mildred Mott Wedel, who prepared this volume for press with the 
varied help of several other people, tells us that he had intended to devote individual 
treatment to a total of thirty-one magazines that reached their heights between 1905 
and 1930. Ten of them he did not get to at all: Christian Century, Field and Stream, 
Liberty (a timed magazine for slow readers), Masses, Physical Culture (what fun he, 
and we, would have had with that one), Pictorial Review, Reader’s Digest (con- 
cerning which we might have anticipated a treatment as fair as it would have been 
unsparing), Red Book (redivivus), Saturday Review, and that ripe fruit, True Story. 
Concerning the New Yorker it can be presumed that Mott intended to treat it in his 
final volume at its climax between the outbreak of World War II and the death of 
Harold Ross. 

Since Mott had not begun his customary essays on various types of magazines, 
usually making up about one-half of each volume, we may, with some temerity, at- 
tempt to take the twenty-one magazines that he did treat out of their purely alphabetical 
order and place them in some five or six rough groupings. The first sketch, of the 
American Mercury, is in some respects the best. With additional information furnished 
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by Lawrence Spivak out of his own recollections, Mrs. Wedel is able to.continue her 
father’s tracing of that magazine’s rise and noonday through its descent to the sub- 
literature of the Far Right. In the same general category we may group the short-lived 
Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, the Golden Book Magazine, briefly soaring in its role, 
as Mott epitomizes it, as “a kind of jack-daw—picking out shining bits of literature,” 
and the Smart Set, owned by that journalistic buccaneer, Colonel William D’Alton 
Mana, and itself the progenitor of the Mercury. 

Far more widely circulated and financially successful was another group, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, and House Beautiful. In the news and 
news analysis category we have Current History (at its height under the New York 
Times the best American monthly summary of occurrences in every part of the world), 
Everybody's Magazine (part of the muckraker movement), the Freeman of the ec- 
centric Albert Jay Nock (subsidized by the union of two Chicago packinghouse 
fortunes), Hampton's Broadway Magazine, shifting with the journalistic winds from 
naughtiness to muckraking, the New Republic, also dependent on subsidies from the 
wealthy Success (which wasn’t for long), and Time (whose Time-style is, in its un- 
revised form here, less effectively essayed by Mott than Wolcott Gibbs succeeded 
in doing). Editor & Publisher stands alone as an example of a successful trade pub- 
lication, but not alone in its special pleading. Finally there are the little magazines: 
the Fugitive, with its literary agrarianism, the Little Review of Margaret Anderson, 
the Midland of John Towner, Frederick, and Harriet Monroe's Poetry, and their sedate 
cousins, the South Atlantic Review and the Yale Review. 

Inescapably, there are matters of phraseology that the author presumably would 
have changed in a final draft. He would probably not, for example, have used the term 
“the lion’s share” in its permissive rather than classic sense (p. 173). These are 
venial flaws compared to the additions that have been attached to the unfinished manu- 
script. Robert J. Palmer has contributed a convenient consolidated index of all five 
volumes, and the illustrations once again recall the spirit and image of a forgotten 
past. Howard Mumford Jones, who reviewed Volume IV in the New York Times 
Book Review, has written an appreciative foreword in which he finds it appropriate 
that Mott was born near What Cheer, Iowa, where his father edited a weekly news- 
paper entitled the Patriot. Finally we have Mott’s own unfinished account of how he 
was launched upon the undertaking of this canon. It is good to have an unexpected 
visit, however brief, from this charming, wise, humane, and altogether admirable man 
and scholar. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


BIG STEEL AND THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION: A STUDY IN BUSI- 
NESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS. By Melvin I. Urofsky. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press. 1969. Pp. xxxii, 364. $8.00.) 


Tue growing current of revisionist works on the Progressive period threatens to 
eventually wash away the foundations of modern liberal historiography. Urofsky's study 
of business-government relations adds to this tide of reappraisals. The author finds that 
Big Steel's relations with the administrations of Woodrow Wilson were a study in 
compromise, not conflict, Even before the First World War began, an "entente" was 
emerging. During the war, the steel men (and especially Judge Gary of United States 
Steel) won a clear victory over the government; the New Competition, which was 
merely a sophisticated way to refer to the policies advocated by large firms, won out 
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over Wilson's New Freedom. Big Steel’s triumph was completed in 1920, when the 
Supreme Court found that US Steel was not an illegal monopoly, as defined by the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Some aspects of Urofsky’s interesting account are troublesome. While generally his 
research is very thorough, in at least one instance, this is not the case. The author could 
easily have settled the questions he raises about the submarines Bethlehem Steel built 
for the British (1914-15) by consulting Gaddis Smith’s excellent book on this subject. 
More important, however, is the problem presented by the New Left context which 
the author employs. He concludes that Gabriel Kolko “has come closer than anyone in 
delineating the business orientation of progressive politics.” Urofsky’s concept of an 
“entente” is, of course, compatible with Kolko’s major theme. But my reading of the 
evidence offered by Urofsky’s case study suggests that his data really call for a less 
extreme brand of revisionism—something along the lines followed by Samuel P. Hays 
and Robert H. Wiebe. In Urofsky’s volume we do not find Big Steel actively seeking 
an alliance that would enable these large corporations to acheive their private economic 
objectives through public means. At best, Judge Gary seems to have wanted to be left 
alone. Even during the war, the government took the initiative. The resulting “entente,” 
if that is the proper word, was clearly a makeshift, temporary arrangement; and this is 
certainly not what Kolko’s interpretation says. 

Despite these problems, Urofsky’s book is a valuable, revisionist study. The author 
is fairminded in his appraisals of men and events; he gives us a full and forthright 
account even of those episodes that do not support his general conclusions. The book’s 
major contribution is a much-needed study of the steel industry’s relations with the 
government during the First World War. In these chapters, the author also provides 
a substantial amount of new information on the War Industries Board and other 
government agencies. Urofsky’s judgment of Woodrow Wilson is harsh. But he offers 
solid evidence to sustain his charge and to push forward the continuing revision of 
Wilson’s role in history as a President and Progressive leader. 


Johns Hopkins University Lours СлгАмвоѕ 


THE CASE THAT WILL NOT DIE: COMMONWEALTH VS. SACCO AND 
VANZETTI. By Herbert B. Ehrmann. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


1969. Pp. xxix, 576. $12.50.) 


Waiters on the Sacco-Vanzetti case deal with one or more of the following matters: 
the question of the innocence or the guilt of the men in terms of the evidence pre- 
sented at the trial and discovered later; the quality of the administration of justice, in 
the light of all that is known about the trial and its context; the case as a series of 
events in time—its social, political, and global aspects. The relationships among these 
interests, often explored in a single book, calls for elasticity of reception. The present 
study, mainly legal and mainly about the evidence and the appellate proceedings, offers 
such a challenge. 

Herbert В. Ehrmann appears to be the last surviving major legal figure of the 
proceedings; he was junior counsel to William G. Thompson from May 1926 to the 
executions on August 23, 1927. In 1933 he wrote a useful and persuasive book, The 
Untried Case, focusing on the need to consider the Morelli gang as possible perpetrators 
of the South. Braintree holdup; in 1969 The Case That Will Not Die presents the 
whole range of the octogenarian author’s experience and thought about the Sacco- 
Venzetti case. 
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Although this study presents only a limited quantity of new evidence, and nothing 
of startling importance, Ehrmann skillfully groups selected elements, offers fresh 
observations on their meaning, and provides powerful emphasis on their weight. Ex- 
amples are the overwhelming evidence that two cars were involved in the getaway, and 
the stark contrast of that fact to the childlike interest of Sacco and Vanzetti in an 
essentially defunct vehicle; the visualizable nature of the actual killings and the de- 
tivative strong likelihood that the murderers were known to their victims—which 
Sacco and Vanzetti were not; and the mysterious story of the shotgun shells and their 
fate in the jury room at the Plymouth trial (and here Ehrmann brings in genuinely 
new material). As an example of brilliant argument one may note the critique of Judge 
Thayer’s totally incompetent decision of October 23, 1926. 

The author writes lucidly and with comprehensive accuracy on many large matters 
and with scrupulous scholarly reference to the record. It is unfortunate that he is, 
additionally, prone to overkill, and that he needlessly depends upon such statements as 
“we, too, may speculate,” “my search discovered what actually happened in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case,” and “His [the investigator's] notes could have read as follows. . . .” 

Because of the author’s participation in the case, the study is itself a primary docu- 
ment, perhaps the last to be written. The details of personal recollection are of special 
interest and will provide both the general reader and the historian with a heightened 
sense of presence in those times. The approach in some matters involves a delicate 
balance. Thus, this prime actor reveals unusual tenderness for the ineptitude of the 
defense counsel (duly noted: but barely blamed), the horror of the murderous half- 
truth told by the head of the Massachusetts State Police (noted but tolerated beyond 
comprehension), and the criminal connivance in that lie by a prosecutor later to 
become a judge (whose subsequent fine reputation is pleasantly indicated). Mr. 
Ehrmann could be accused of that excessive “brotherliness” that sometimes operates 
among lawyers; more likely he is simply not an individual given to angry castigation 
of evil. In any event, The Case That Will Not Die rejects the dogfight spirit that has 
characterized some of the fairly recent Sacco-Vanzetti discussion, and is thereby all the 
more useful to the historian. : 


Washington, D. C. | Louis Јоосніч 





YIELD OF THE YEARS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Dexter Perkins. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1969. Pp. 245. $6.95.) 


Ir is quite possible that of | all living American historians, Dexter Perkins is most 
widely known among the members of his profession. For many years he was secretary 
of the American Historical Association, and after that office was abolished he was still 
prominent in nearly all of its national meetings. Boston-born, unembarrassed by 
financial anxieties, educated in private schools and at Harvard, as much at home in 
Europe as in America, he was never condescending, always ready to welcome the 
rawest newcomer from the wild and wooly West. If anyone in the history guild ever 
said an unkind word about him, I for one did not happen to hear it. Long recognized 
as the pre-eminent student and interpreter of the Monroe Doctrine, his standing as a 
scholar was, and remains, unimpeachable. A brilliant public speaker, he has addressed 
audiences on literally hundreds of American campuses. A dedicated teacher, he 
has left his mark on thousands of students. 

His autobiography is naturally a delight to read. A born storyteller, he recounts the 
major events of his life with refreshing candor. His book abounds with perceptive 
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comments upon an incredible number of prominent personalities, both European and 
American, whom it was his good fortune to meet. He is somewhat reticent about his 
family life, but his contentment with it, and his pride in his wife and sons, shows 
through. 

After a single year, 1914-1915, at the University of Cincinnati, Perkins went to the 
University of Rochester, where he remained until 1953. This was not because of any 
lack of calls from other institutions, for he admits declining an offer from Johns 
Hopkins University, and there must have been others. Indeed, I once tried in vain to 
entice him to California. His loyalty to Rochester and to the cause of undergraduate 
teaching seems laudable enough, but the Rochester history department did not institute 
a program for the Ph.D. until 1947. It is a pity that he had so few years in which to 
train candidates for the doctorate according to the admirable pattern he helped devise. 
Eventually, however, he surrendered to the blandishments of Cornell and took up resi- 
dence in Ithaca for the remainder of his academic career. 

Perkins reserves the last four chapters of his book for a topical treatment of 
“Scholarship,” “Teaching History,” “Politics,” and “Foreign Policy.” His evaluation 
of his numerous books and articles is candid and comprehensive. His chapter on 
teaching goes farther than the mere recording of his own experience; he deplores 
the tendency to set higher store by the written than by the spoken word and stresses 
the importance of history as an essential background for reaching intelligent decisions. 
His romp through national politics during his lifetime reveals what he thought and 
what he now thinks of prominent men and national decisions. And his reflections on 
American foreign policy from Wilson to Johnson are both wise and lucid. 

It is not without significance that the index, which this book fortunately contains, 
lists nearly every prominent name in American history and politics during Perkins’ life- 
time, 


University of California, Berkeley Jonn D. Hicks 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE STATES: FEDERALISM IN TRANSITION. By 
James T. Patterson. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 
226. $6.50.) 


A MAIN theme of Patterson’s volume is variety. In Chapter I, on the 1920s, a decade 
when positive action by state governments was limited, diversity is not pronounced. In 
Chapter II, on the period 1929-1933, dissimilarity is dominant. Localities begged the 
states for help, and the states responded “in a bewildering variety of ways.” This 
heterogeneity, yielding categories within categories, persists through the succeeding, 
topical chapters. 

Patterson's second main theme is limitations: the limitations of achievement in the 
fields of cooperative federalism and state progressivism (the “Little New Deals") 
and the limitations on accomplishment in these areas. He weighs possibilities and gains 
against obstacles—historical, institutional, ideological, financial, personal, and political 
—but there is no “middle-ism” here. Patterson deems certain New Deal policies, espe- 
cially the use of the formula of matching grants in relief and social security, harmful 
both to cooperative federalism and the needy; he concludes that liberals who stressed 
federal timidity had a stronger case than conservatives who perceived a Leviathan 
state; and he does not claim that the New Dealers did all they could have done. Never- 
theless, he comes down unequivocally on the side of limitations on achievement. 

Recurringly, and most emphatically in his chapters on the governors (“Liberals, 
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Conservatives, and Nobodies”) and state politics, Patterson underlines the powerlessness 
of FDR, Farley, Hopkins, and other federal officials to affect the situations in the 
states. There were, to be sure, significant advances in state government, but they 
hardly amounted to a revolutionary development. The New Deal, moreover, was only 
partly responsible for these gains. In accounting for the few “Little New Deals,” 
Patterson cites recent studies by political scientists that show greater correlation between 
socioeconomic development and public policy than between political factors—such as the 
identity of the majority party or the degree of its dominance—and policy. 

Patterson has synthesized :а vast body of secondary literature, including numerous 
doctoral dissertations, and his own findings in archives and manuscripts from coast 
to coast, to produce a work that is occasionally thin, as he notes in his preface, because 
it is pioneering. Perhaps in a:decade or so another synthesis will appear. Its author, as 
well as those who provide it Кара will be indebted to Patterson’s impressive 
effort. 

Incidentally, if, as one now often hears, the New Dealers’ national approach to 
domestic problems is outdated, there is little in Patterson’s account of the states’ 
performance to commend the alternative of “New Federalism.” 


Bowling Green State University BERNARD STERNSHER 


THE BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY. By Harley E. Jolley. (Knoxville: University of 
"Tennessee Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 172. $6.95.) 


Tux Blue Ridge Parkway, presently a scenic mountain roadway connecting the Great 
Smoky. Mountains and Shenandoah national parks, was a depression-born project 
"that gained enough momentum in the depressed years to prove its merits and earn 
permanent status." This volume chronicles the relationships between local, state, and 
national politicians in their scramble, between 1933 and 1937, to determine the Park- 
way's eventual route. Vivid descriptive passages, a catalog of construction problems, 
anecdotes of mountaineer reaction to the high road, and a brief treatment of the con- 
troversies arising over right of-way add color and dimension to this lean political study. 
The author gives credit to Virginia Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Sr, and Public 
Works Administration official ‘Theodore E, Straus “for providing the vision, the political 
know-how and the dedication” that initiated the Parkway. The notion had been in the 
public domain since 1909 when North Carolinian Joseph Hyde Pratt first projected a 
scenic mountain road. Virginia’s success with the Skyline Drive in the late 1920’s 
encouraged the Parkway boosters and, in November 1933, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes declared the Parkway a “make work” project. On this occasion, neither 
Ickes’ meticulosity nor New Deal blunders were responsible for the long gestation 
period of the scheme. Tennessee and North Carolina were engaged in a bitter squabble 
over the route until November 1934; then, because of superior political maneuvers, 
more impressive scenic attractions, and the argument that Tennessee had received the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, North Carolina was awarded the entire mileage south of 
‘Virginia. In August 1935 construction began in North Carolina, while Virginia, more 
cautious and less cooperative with federal authorities, waited until July 1936. Lawyers 
involyed in contested scenic casement cases and the ubiquitous tourist and construction 
interests probably profited from the work project more than the unemployed mountain 
residents. Jolley infers that administrators preferred to remove the mountain poor 
from the view of tourists rather than meet their problems. Historical sites, mountain 
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cabins, and farms were conserved in the manner of colonial Williamsburg. In 1968 the 
final segments of the four hundred and sixty-nine miles of Parkway were begun. 

Jolley demonstrates an admirable expertise in the use of state and national archival 
collections and incorporates interviews of politicians and Parkway officials to add sub- 
stance to his narrative. Other than generalized claims, no evidence is presented as to 
the degree that the Parkway brought relief to the isolated and culturally backward 
mountain people. Jolley neglects Tennessee records and the manuscripts of Pratt, Carter 
Glass, and Franklin Roosevelt. A plenitude of maps and illustrations, plus a twenty-one 
page Parkway log, complete this crisply edited work. 


East Carolina University Henry С. FERRELL, Jr. 


A LONG ROW OF CANDLES: MEMOIRS AND DIARIES [1934~1954]. By 
C. L. Sulzberger. ([New York:] Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xvi, 1061. $12.50.) 


Tue title of this fat volume is not very descriptive. The memoirs consist of the first 
238 pages in which Sulzberger, of the New York Times, recalls his experiences as a 
young foreign correspondent in Central Europe in the ominous year of Munich and 
in the Balkans and Russia from the outbreak of war to 1943. At this point the memoirs 
end and the diaries begin. The following 800 pages, however, do not constitute a 
diary in the usual sense of the term. They are the notes that Sulzberger made on his 
interviews with important personages, informed officials, and interesting little 
people all over Europe through 1954. Here he ends his account with a semicolon, 
promising another volume in due course. 

The initial memoir is a good piece of writing, full of adventures (both grim and 
funny) and lively descriptions of vivid characters, mostly Slavic. The most valuable part 
of the book for the historian, however, is the collection of diary notes, which are raw 
material of primary importance, Sulzberger got to nearly everyone of consequence. He 
had a sharp eye, a good ear, and a steady hand. He asked the right questions, missed 
no nuances, and set it all down with the objective precision of a trained reporter. (It is 
worth noting that “oral history” did not begin with the mechanical recorder.) Best of 
all, these entries or jottings are reproduced in their original state, unretouched by the 
brush of hindsight. This means, however, that all the original errors and misjudgments 
and hearsay are carefully preserved. Occasionally Sulzberger throws in a bracketed 
note giving a useful bit of post facto commentary on the text, but for the most part he 
does not do so, even in places that scream for it one way or another. In 1943, for 
instance, Sulzberger picked up the story, presumably from an otherwise well-informed 
but unidentified diplomatic source, that at the Casablanca Conference in January of 
that year Churchill had agreed to accept Roosevelt’s unconditional surrender formula 
only in return for the President’s granting him the “over-all conduct of Eastern 
Mediterranean affairs.” This bit of “inside dope” is solemnly repeated no fewer than 
three times throughout the book, although authoritative later publications, such as 
Churchill’s memoirs and the Foreign Relations volume on Casablanca, give no support 
to such an ingenious myth. Caveat lector! 

Sulzberger’s work will be of most value to the historian for the verbal sketches of 
notables whom he interviewed, such as Eisenhower, J. F. Dulles, Churchill, King 
Paul of Greece, Tito, Djilas, Archbishop Stepinac, De Gaulle, Franco, and many more. 
But the reader to whom time is precious will not want to plow through these 800 pages 
of largely unrelated interviews on a multitude of subjects covering a dozen years. 
Fortunately the index picks up all the significant names, so that the book can be used 
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for selective biographical reference. There are nuggets here of unique value to the 
biographer and to the historian of international affairs. 


О. S. Department of State Мпллам М. FRANKLIN 


FEDERAL RELIEF ADMINISTRATION AND THE ARTS: THE ORIGINS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF THE ARTS PROJECT OF THE 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. By William F. McDonald. ([Co- 
lumbus:] Ohio State University Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 869. $17.50.) 


Tus impressive book has been long in the making. That it now appears, some twenty- 
five years since its inception, is a tribute to the determination of both author and pub- 
lisher. Early in World War II the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Council of 
Learned Societies cooperated to support a history of the so-called Four Arts Projects 
of the Works Progress Administration, which were then in the process of being ter- 
minated by the government. Several scholars as well as two previous directors initiated 
the research and wrote preliminary drafts before Professor McDonald, a student of 
ancient history by Deren assumed leadership of the project and composed the 
finished manuscript. 

It seems necessary to point all this out because Federal Relief Administration and. 
the Arts is a work that is limited, and to a considerable extent determined, by its 
provenance, Except for a reflective concluding chapter, the book stands as it was 
written from 1943 to 1945; at least there are no references to subsequent data. This is 
history written contemporaneously with the events and almost exclusively from the 
primary archival sources. Although the major attention is to the origins and administra- 
tion, rather than the substance, of the Four Arts Projects, the point of view is not 
official or uncritical; yet it is eminently fair. 

The first third of the book analyzes the relation of the depression to the arts and 
the nature of governmental pàtronage and responsibility for work relief to employable 
but destitute artists, actors, writers, or musicians. Following a few inadequate efforts 
by private or local agencies, the federal government under the New Deal provided some 
funds through the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Civil Works 
Administration. But an effective relief program was not enacted until President 
Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins agreed in early summer 1935 to establish as the WPA- 
sponsored Federal Project Number One the Federal Art, Theater, Music, and Writers' 
Programs. Although the backing of local sponsors was enlisted, there were objections, 
often from state WPA officials, to the relatively higher costs of white-collar and pro- 
fessional relief projects. FDR, despite his and Mrs. Roosevelt’s strong personal interests 
in the arts, insisted with political realism that Congress and the public would not 
tolerate a program, no matter how great its professional accomplishments, that was 
not based primarily on the need of individuals for relief. 

Still, controversy enveloped the program, especially the Art and Theater Projects. 
The author indicts Hallie Flanagan for failing to decentralize the Theater Project. It 
was, he believes, too much a New York City theater, over-influenced by Broadway 
professionalism. Yet the Music Project, which enforced the highest standards, enjoyed 
the least public criticism. The Writers’ Project, although it suffered more than the 
others from an identity crisis compounded by the difficulty of defining a writer, 
nevertheless probably made the most lasting contribution through the “American 
Guide Series” and the Historical Records Survey. Within its framework of administra- 
tive history, Professor McDonald’s account is undoubtedly definitive. At the same time, 
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scholars will want to consult those monographs and memoirs published in recent 
years, which have treated in more detail the substantive achievements of the individual 
WPA Arts Projects. 


State University of New York, Albany Arruur А. Exmcu, Jr. 


THE MOST UNSORDID ACT: LEND-LEASE, 1939-1941. Ву Warren Е. Kim- 
ball. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 281. $7.50.) 


Tue Lend-Lease Act of March 1941 was the most important American move toward 
assisting Nazi Germany’s enemies, prior to entrance into the Second World War, and it 
is good to have an authoritative account. There is not much pertinent manuscript ma- 
terial that the author failed to see. Indeed, the principal gap in his documentation is 
the Morgenthau diary for the period from January 20, 1941, and it seems probable that 
he has found enough other material to make his lack of access to the diary (now 
open) of no large importance. 

Kimball shows that the principal architects of the Lend-Lease Act were Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., together with Oscar Cox of the Treasury 
Department and, on the British side, Arthur Purvis and Sir Frederick Phillips. President 
Roosevelt came late to a realization of Britain’s crisis, refusing to precipitate a great 
congressional debate on foreign policy until after his re-election, until after he had be- 
come convinced that the British were on the verge of bankruptcy, and until he had 
calculated a favorable temper in Congress. When Roosevelt at last gave Morgenthau 
the green light, he never once pressed the button for caution. Again, it seems to be a 
case of the President’s seeming disorganization and offhanded, almost careless, approach 
to large issues, but at long last an ability to take the moment’s issue through to success. 
Roosevelt was duly considerate of the prerogatives of Congress, as in the first weeks of 
1941 he conferred almost incessantly with his cabinet and congressional lieutenants and 
pushed passage of H.R. 1776. 

The book has an interesting explanation of why the Lend-Lease Bill obtained its 
peculiar numerical designation in the House of Representatives. The majority leader, 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, had received from Roosevelt the task of 
sponsoring the bill in the House—and with it the prospect of McCormack’s name 
attaching to the bill, which would prove a large embarrassment in the majority leader’s 
Trish constituency. The House parliamentarian, aware of McCormack’s discomfiture, 
realizing that bill numbers for the session had gotten to the 1700’s anyway, arranged 
the special number. 

The present study may have a little more detail than some readers will wish, 
although the intricacy of maneuvering Lend-Lease through Congress is a fascinating 
study in administration and politics. It is difficult otherwise to fault this lively, colorful, 
shrewdly intelligent account of a major event in twentieth-century American foreign 
policy. 

Indiana University Rosert H. FERRELL 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: THE CONFERENCES 
AT WASHINGTON, 1941-1942, AND CASABLANCA, 1943. [Department of 
State Publication 8414.] (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1968. 
Pp. Ixx, 895. $5.50.) 

Tus volume continues the special series on the А АШеа conferences of the 

Second World War. The meetings at Cairo and Teheran, Malta and Yalta, and 
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Potsdam have been dealt with previously; forthcoming volumes will treat the Third 
Washington Conference (1943) and the two meetings at Quebec in 1943 and 1944. 

The editors have done their usual splendid job of recovering and organizing 
available source materials for "First Washington" (December 22, 1941-January 14, 
1942), "Second Washington" (June rg-June 25, 1942), and Casablanca (January 
14-January 24, 1943). It is no fault of theirs that the results are disappointing, that the 
volume reflects the conferees’ almost exclusive concern with "non-diplomatic" matters, 
as well as the paucity of information about what, in fact, transpired in the numerous 
encounters of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill during these meetings. 
This compilation serves to emphasize the sketchy preparation—at least on the American 
side—for the conferences, the lack of coordination characteristic of them, and the 
pitifully small amount of official documentation regarding the course of discussions. 
Roosevelt and Churchill met on twenty-five occasions during “First Washington”: 
the Department of State Historical Office was unable to find documentation for 
seventeen of these meetings, for six meetings minutes by War Department officials 
and notes by military leaders were located, and Harry Hopkins described two of the 
"conversations in post-conference memoranda. Information about the conversations 
of the President and Prime Minister at Casablanca is even more sparse. As a result, 
these conferences are summits lost in a haze of intentional (or merely inexcusable) 
failure of United States leaders to record, or to have recorded, what occurred. 

When reading this volume one unavoidably recalls the architectural axiom, “form 
follows function.” On grounds of its contribution to historical understanding, one may 
ask whether the effort represented the wisest expenditure of the time and editorial 
talents of an overburdened Historical Office. Its symmetry, which derives from the 
superbly edited presentation, is perhaps sufficient justification: anyone who desires to 
know what transpired on any one day at any of these conferences may now take 
down this compendium and open it to the pertinent page. The problem, regrettably, 
is that there are not many pages that students of the period will term “significant.” 
Of the important subjects dealt with at these conferences—strategy, the French im- 
broglio, unconditional surrender, to name a few—the most novel information con- 
cerns military affairs. For other subjects, little is provided here that is not available 
in the Foreign Relations chronological series or in memoirs and scholarly works already 
published. 


University of Kansas THropore A. WILson 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1945. Volume IX, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of State Pub- 
lication 8452.] (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1969. Pp. x, 
1466. $7.00.) 


$сногАвз interested in inter-American relations will find this thick volume well 
worth examination. The initial section covers various regional problems, including the 
Chapultepec Conference, the Rodríguez Larreta proposal, and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between some Latin American nations and the Soviet Union. There 
are also surveys of the twenty nations, ranging from one page for Honduras to 194 
for Argentina. | 
In 1945 the hemispheric policy of the United States combined efforts to ensure the 
cooperation of all the American republics in ending the war against the Axis nations 
and to arrange for a harmonious approach to the problems of peace. The main obstacle 
was Argentina, which during 1945 came increasingly under the influence of Juan 
Н 
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Perón. The Argentine problem pervades this volume. Prior to and during the Cha- 
pultepec Conference, the United States endeavored to keep the divisive Argentine 
question off the agenda. Later, it approved of the invitation extended to Argentina by 
the conference to adhere to the Chapultepec Declaration. After Argentina declared 
war on Germany and Japan in March 1945, the United States pressed efforts to force 
Argentina to adhere to other provisions of the Chapultepec Declaration—to suppress 
Nazi activities and guarantee basic human rights and freedoms. Ambassador Spruille 
Braden, openly anti-Perón, intervened in Argentine affairs in ways that clearly violated 
the spirit of the nonintervention pledges made by the United States during the Good 
Neighbor era. A valuable contribution of this volume is the record it provides of the 
Argentine problem and Braden’s sometimes unfortunate efforts to solve it. 

Students of inter-American affairs will also find useful the documents on the Rod- 
riguez Larreta proposal. Stimulated by events in neighboring Argentina and urged 
on by the United States, Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta, foreign minister of Uruguay, 
circulated his proposal in November 1945. Its key section argued that “ ‘Non-inter- 
vention’ cannot be converted into a right to invoke one principle in order to be able to 
violate all other principles with immunity. Therefore a multilateral collective ac- 
tion . . . aimed at achieving in a spirit of brotherly prudence the mere reestablishment 
of essential rights, and directed toward the fulfillment of freely contracted juridical 
obligations, must not be held to injure the government affected, but rather it must 
be recognized as being taken for the benefit of all, including the country which has 
been suffering under such a harsh regime.” Although the United States endorsed the 
Rodriguez Larreta proposal, most of the Latin American nations felt that it con- 
stituted a threat to the principle of nonintervention, and they declined to support it. 
The net result was embarrassment for the United States and an intimation that the 
sacred principle of nonintervention was really not too sacred to the “colossus of the 
north.” 

As the country surveys show, in 1945 there were several problems common to the 
relations of the United States and most of the individual Latin American republics. 
These included Latin American concern about the curtailment of lend-lease aid and 
United States attempts to collect lend-lease payments; efforts, pushed by the United 
States, to prevent the operation of Axis business firms in the hemisphere; continuation 
or establishment of United States military missions in Latin America; trade agree- 
ments; and United States economic aid for Latin America. For those interested in such 
problems, this volume provides much useful documentation. What stands out is the 
failure of the United States to do what in retrospect appears to have been absolutely 
necessary—to initiate a broad program of economic assistance. A United States repre- 
sentative at the Chapultepec Conference, in reporting the remarks of the Mexican 
Foreign Minister, hit the nail on the head: “The Minister feels that upon the solution 
found for the economic problems of this hemisphere depends the reality of continental 
unity. He pointed out that people are no longer moved by pamphlets filled with high 
sounding principles and that the way to the heart of the masses is through raising the 
standard of living and bringing about the economic development of the countries of 
Latin America.” 

Most of what is included in this collection is interesting and valuable. The 
Historical Office of the Department of State, which prepared it, deserves the thanks of 
all students of inter-American relations. We can only regret the time lag of a quarter 


century. 
Macalester College Косев К. Trask 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST IN THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION. 
By David A. Frier. (Ames: Iowa State University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 238. $8.95.) 


Iw view of the paucity of scholarly literature on the Eisenhower administration, 
this book by the political scientist David A. Frier must be viewed as an important 
contribution. What he does is to recount the cases of conflict of national and personal 
interest which were publicly judged by "standards of personal ethics and morality.” 
By these imprecise measures, Frier has no trouble finding an abundance of instances 
during the Eisenhower administration—which rode into office partly because of its 
crusade against corruption—wherein high officials could not distinguish between 
their private and public affairs, The reader is treated to a spirited account, based on 
careful use of printed sources, which includes Nixon’s slush fund, the Dixon-Yates 
contract, and Sherman Adams’ disgrace. 

The key issue was whether officials should in any way serve, or seem to serve, 
their own private interests ог Һе interests of those close to them. Frier’s position is 
clear: An official should not do anything that would leave him suspected of a conflict 
of interest, and the results of the cases studied indicate that that was the rule the public 
expected to be applied. This ‘standard is evident from the number of resignations 
under fire: of a Republican National Committee chairman, the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, an Air Force secretary, a commissioner of public buildings, a general services 
administrator, an Interstate Commerce Commission chairman, an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, and two members of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Frier thinks that the frequency of conflict-of-interest scandals during the Eisen- 
hower administration was a consequence not only of the indiscretions of the men 
involved, but also of the President’s inability to apply his piously stated standards to 
his subordinates’ work or even to his decisions to accept the many expensive gifts 
that were offered him. 

Frier has rendered a distinct service in setting forth the facts. Yet his work has 
flaws. He is unsuccessful in trying to place the Eisenhower scandals in the context 
of those of the Truman, Kennedy, and Johnson administrations. Although partisanship 
may enter in, the author's failure stems largely from too much hypothesizing and 
not enough digging for details. Certainly, his conclusion that the Kennedy and 
Johnson governments were relatively free from conflicts of interest suggests that 
Frier mistakes his inability to detect odor for the absence of skunk. Nevertheless, 
despite these problems and his penchant for moralizing, he has provided a valuable 
and readable guide to one of thé Eisenhower administration’s central problems. 


University of Kansas Donatp R. McCoy 


THE RECONSTRUCTION .OF SOUTHERN EDUCATION: THE SCHOOLS 
AND THE 1964 CIVIL RIGHTS ACT. By Gary Orfield. (New York: Wiley- 


Interscience. 1969. Pp. xi, 376. $9.95.) 


Tus excellent book by a political scientist at Princeton University provides a percep- 
tive and extraordinarily comprehensive analysis of federal efforts to reconstruct 
Southern education under the aegis of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Essentially a 
study of the political and administrative struggle, it focuses on the activities of a few 
civil servants in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare who worked out 
policies to make effective use of the law, especially Title VI, which authorized the 
withholding of funds from schools that continued to practice racial segregation. The 
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Brown decision of 1954 forced “the contradiction between equal rights and local 
control to the center of American politics,” but as a decade of tedious litigation 
demonstrated, fundamental change required that the federal bureaucracy join the 
courts in the battle for equal rights. The shift in public opinion prompted by the 
Birmingham crisis of 1963 created “unique historical circumstances” in which the 
bureaucracy moved from a position of complicity in the operation of segregated 
schools to one of active involvement in the elimination of such institutions. 

Professor Orfield describes in illuminating detail the tortuous process by which 
bureaucrats in HEW hammered out the guidelines and administrative reorganiza- 
tion essential to the success of the program of desegregation under Title VI. Among 
those who played key roles in this process were David Seeley, С. W. Foster, Jr., and 
James Quigley. That they sometimes made mistakes is demonstrated by the fiasco 
in Chicago. However important the Chicago affair was in the evolution of the total 
administrative policy, it scarcely warrants so much attention. More pertinent and 
revealing is the chapter on Virginia that points up the patterns of Southern reaction. 
Experienced in the arts of legal subterfuge and obstruction, Southern schoolmen and 
politicians often rallied behind the freedom-of-choice plan in the hope of transforming 
it into a device for perpetuating segregated schools. 

Throughout the volume Orfield emphasizes that the “highly decentralized power 
relationships” within the federal system tended to protect the local status quo and to 
thwart powerful central leadership. Hence, when Congress began to respond to a 
public opinion more concerned with Negro rioting than with Negro rights, the 
change had a profound impact upon HEW programs. Beginning in 1966, external 
pressures generated a “siege mentality” among federal administrators. Local power 
was allowed to erode the official commitment to Negro rights by imposing critical 
limitations on the exercise of administrative authority. Only an unusual “concentra- 
tion of liberal seniority” on crucial congressional committees prevented the emascula- 
tion of administrative efforts in Southern education that “had become the cutting 
edge of civil rights enforcement.” 

Professor Orfield is not especially optimistic about the future. He believes that 
completion of educational reconstruction in the South is dependent upon a renewal 
of the national commitment to racial justice. His findings regarding the resegregation 
of schools in the region under the Nixon Administration, published since the appear- 
ance of this book, indicate that his lack of optimism was well founded. 


University of Georgia Whrranp B. Garewoop, Jr. 


AN AMERICAN MELODRAMA: THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 
1968. By Lewis Chester et al. (New York: Viking Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 814. $10.00.) 

THE LESSONS OF VICTORY. By the Ripon Society. (New York: Dial Press. 
1969. Pp. 411. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.65.) 


Ar present the overriding significance of the 1968 campaign seems to have been less 
the triumph of Richard Nixon over Hubert Humphrey and George Wallace than its 
spring prelude, the national uprising within the Democratic party against President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and the Vietnam War. The focal point was the campaign of 
Senator Eugene McCarthy and the outpouring of enthusiastic young amateurs to 
participate in the "children's crusade" for his cause. If this focus continues relevant, 
these two books, both the work of young authors, will be of lasting value. 

An American Melodrama by three members of the London Sunday Times 
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“Insight team” combines donnish allusions to scholarly authority with a “Beyond the 
Fringe" sort of wit and irreverence. Where else would the remarks of Ithiel de Sola 
Pool on the current role of America be paired with the peroration to Frederick Merk’s 
Manifest Destiny and Mission? Or the term “bastard feudalism” be applied to the 
transit of Henry Kissinger and D. P. Moynihan from the service of one “good lord” 
to that of another? The section on the abortive candidacy of Senator Edward Kennedy 
at the Chicago convention is entitled “The Ted Offensive.” And to head the chapter 
on Nixon’s background and character is this quotation from Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s Litle Lord Fauntleroy: “You'll like Dick. He's so square.” This book 
will be mined for provocative allusions and lively quotations. It is even more interesting 
in its early pages upon McCarthy and his young following. It presents well McCarthy’s 
complex personality, which seemed to contain some components of Sir Thomas 
More, Robert Lowell, and perhaps Ted Williams. It is more original in speculating 
upon the characteristics of his supporters. The older and closer to McCarthy, the 
greater the likelihood that their commitment was more to the Vietnam issue than to 
the man. The reverse was true among the young legions. Originally Allard Lowen- 
stein, the man most responsible for setting the campaign in motion, recruited them 
“because we had no money and therefore no hope of getting anybody else to work for 
us.” Their loyalty was fervid; they made McCarthy the personification of their 
aspirations. Few would switch to Robert Kennedy when he entered the race. 

The attitude of the new‘ generation was clear even among Senator Kennedy’s 
junior staff assistants: “ "Those New Frontier cats were out of the fifties,’ one of the 
Young Turks said, pronouncing the decade with wonder and distaste as an old, ill- 
favored thing. “Don’t forget that JFK campaigned in sixty on Quemoy and Matsu and 
that Cold War crap, and on some mythical polls about how our prestige was down 
in Europe’” (pp. 111-12). ` 

Not all angry young people were in the McCarthy or Kennedy entourages. Their 
numbers among the Republicáns may have been relatively few, but several raised their 
voices challengingly in the Ripon Society's The Lessons of Victory. It contains a care- 
ful and scathing analysis of what they call "Nixon's noncampaign" and "the failures 
of the Republican moderates.” They hope that Nixon will surprise them by becoming 
a Republican Disraeli who, although elected as the darling of the small towns, will 
save the cities. "They hope he will in the end add to his entourage the groups they 
criticize him for not having courted in 1968—the young, the poor, and the black— 
and through them transform the Republicans into the majority party. 


Harvard University . Frank FREmen 


THE SHAPING OF MODERN BRAZIL. Edited by Eric М. Baklanoff. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press for the Latin American Studies Institute. 
1969. Pp. xviii, 164. $6.50.) 


CorrEcrIoNs of papers by various authors rarely demonstrate the unity one has a 
right to expect from a single book. This is especially so if the papers were delivered 
at a conference, as in this case for a Colloquium on the Modernization of Brazil held 
at Louisiana State University in 1967. Yet Егіс №. Baklanoff has selected the papers 
and written the introduction: with skill so that only one paper—James L. Busey’s 
argument that the present military dictatorship is acting in accordance with norms 
imbedded in Brazil’s past—strays from the main theme. Otherwise, from Manoel 
Cardozo’s article on the colonial period to Kempton Webb’s human-geographical 
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projections to the year 2000, the concept of modernization is central to the author's 
discussion, although Cardozo is understandably forced to wander away from it a bit 
often. 

The use of this concept has both its dangers and its advantages. It enables the 
historian to discern unities where only differences were apparent before. For instance, 
recognition of the slow spread of a new world view marked by the belief in man 
over nature, social mobility, and secularism gives a meaning to events the significance 
of which is otherwise overlooked or the interrelationship of which is otherwise un- 
clear. On the other hand, it may erroneously suggest a single and inevitable end to 
the historical process. | 

Most of the essays here are more noticeable for the latter defect than for the former 
virtue. Thus, while noting the steady spread of traditionally destructive agricultural 
techniques in Brazil, Webb is confident that the building of highways will open up 
an El Dorado by the year 2000. Despite the fact that there are more illiterates in Brazil 
today than іп 1940, that Brazilian primary education tends “to stifle rather than 
develop the personality traits on which modernization depends,” that mere primary 
education, as Ivan Illich has pointed out, may actually lessen the self-respect of the 
marginally educated vis-à-vis the luckier upper and middle classes, and that few 
Brazilians move beyond the first grades, J. V. D. Saunders, by stressing past gains, 
implies that the Brazilian educational system will soon push the country toward a 
modern society and economy. 

Both John W. F. Dulles and Baklanoff make the mistake of attributing major 
changes in Brazil to single causes. Dulles, in his paper on “The Contribution of 
Getúlio Vargas to the Modernization of Brazil,” not only fails to see that Vargas 
acted merely as a broker between old and new forces, but totally ignores the broad 
international and domestic forces that impelled Brazil toward industrialization 
and nationalistic economic measures between 1930 and 1954. On the other hand, 
Baklanoff's chapter on “External Factors in the Economic Development of Brazil’s 
Heartland” errs in the opposite direction, giving all credit to foreign influences. 
Although one can agree with the general thrust of his argument, it is presented in 
a slip-shod fashion and based on questionable assertions, One wonders, for instance, 
what evidence he has that the bulk of foreign public loans went into productive 
investments or that Brazil had little difficulty servicing these loans—most of them, 
I suspect, were used to refinance old ones. How has he arrived at the conclusion that 
Viscount Mauá had a great influence on Emperor Pedro II and persuaded him to 
support immigration schemes or that immigrants "created an environment in which 
democracy . . . could take root"? In short, Baklanoff is better as an editor than as a 
historian. 

Taken as a whole, the papers reveal a strongly conservative bias. At a time when 
American businessmen are buying up Brazilian firms and concentrating economic 
power in their own hands at an unprecedented pace, Baklanoff points only to the 
universal virtues of foreign investment. Dulles is sure it was the Communists who 
stimulated the "ultranationalism" of the last Vargas years and that placards waved 
in the streets during the early days of 1964 were “Communist-inspired.” Cardozo refers 
to the system of immense land grants or sesmarias of colonial days as a “Homestead 
Law” for small farmers. In the scheme by which Busey classifies governments there is 
no attempt to evaluate them either by their devotion to social justice or even by 
their commitment to modernization. Only Donald Huddle, in his highly technical 
article on inflation and growth, notes that the welfare of the people may depend on 
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revolutionary measures and that “the critical, longer-run problems of social and eco- 
nomic development have yet not been faced up to by the government.” 


University of Utah | RicHago GRAHAM 

ANTONIA SANTOS PLATA (GENEALOGÍA Y BIOGRAFÍA). By Horacio 
Rodriguez Plata. [Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Volume CX. Academia Colombi- 
ana de Historia. Edición :conmemorativa del sesquicentenario del sacrificio de la 
heroína.] (Bogotá: Editorial Kelly. 1969. Pp. 261.) 


Iw varying degrees national academies of history in Spanish America have devoted 
their energies to erecting monuments in printed form to national heroes, particularly 
those who were active in the wars of independence. Thesc publications are a special 
genre, one form of which is a narrative made up of documents related to the life 
of the subject (assiduously culled from national archives and the Archivo de Indias; 
notarial, municipal, and church archives; and manuscript collections in private hands) 
and tied together by transitional sentences supplied by the author, who also provides 
general statements on the larger events into which the subject's life fits. The major 
figures of the wars of independence have been treated in multivolume documentary 
collections and biographies. This example is concerned with a minor figure, one of 
the few Colombian female martyrs in the independence struggle. 

Antonia Santos Plata, the fulcrum on which this interesting family genealogy is 
balanced, was born in 1782 on a modest hacienda in the province of Socorro—today 
the department of Santander--two months after the execution of José Antonio Galán, 
the leader of the Comunero Revolt, and died with two of her slaves before a firing 
squad in the city of Socorro on July 28, 1819, a week before the battle of Boyacá. 
The province was described by Spanish officials as the Manchester of the New King- 
dom of Granada, the most: populous region of the viceroyalty, and peopled by 
naturally industrious inhabitants with a propensity for revolution. Her maternal 
grandfather was the alcalde of both San Gil and Socorro, while her father was a 
captain of the Comuneros. She was raised in a climate of resistance to the fiscal and 
administrative impingements of the Bourbon reforms on the life of this manufacturing 
and tobacco growing area. With mother and father dead, she was the spinstress head 
of the hacienda during 1815-1819 when bands of guerrilleros were constantly active 
against the pacification efforts of the Spanish Army. 

There is scant documentation on the heroine personally, and the interest of this 
volume is its presentation of the background and activities of a typical Socorro land- 
owning family from the late seventeenth until the close of the nineteenth century. 


Santiago, Chile Joun P. Harrison 
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THROCKMORTON, PETER. Shipwrecks and Ar- 
chaeology: The Unharvested Sea. Boston: At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. 1970. Pp. xviii, 270. $6.95. 

Trorsxy, Leon. The Permanent Revolution 
and Results and Prospects. New York: Merit 
Publishers. 1969. Pp. 281. Cloth $5.95, paper 
$245. 

Trotsky, Leon, Writings of (1938-9). New 
York: Merit Publishers. 1969. Pp. 152. $2.95. 

Wane, Mason (ed.). The International Mega- 
lopolis. The Eighth Annual University of Wind- 
sor Seminar on Canadian-American Relations. 
[Toronto:] University of Toronto for the Uni- 
versity of Windsor. 1969. Pp, хуй, 171. $6.50. 

Wess, Jonn (ed. with an introd.). Nazis and 
Fascists in Europe, 1918-1945. New York Times 
Book. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1969. Pp. 
241. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.45. 

WHITEHEAD, ALFRED Мовтн. Process and 
Reality: An Essay in Cosmology. Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Edinburgh 
during the session 1927-28, Reprint; New 
York: Free Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 429. $3.95. 

WIENER, FRIEDRICH. Die Armeen der neutralen 
und blockfreien Staaten Europas: Organisation— 
Kriegsbila—Waffen und Gerät. ‘Truppendienst- 
Taschenbücher. Munich: J. Е. Lehmanns Verlag. 
1969. Pp. 256. DM 20. 

Wiwxs, Ronin (ed.). The Age of Imperialism. 
Sources of Civilization in the West. Spectrum 
Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1969. Pp. viii, 184. Cloth $4.95, paper $2.45. 
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Агктм, U. Banane. The Amanus Region of 
Turkey: New Light on the Historical Geography 
and Archaeology. Archaeology, Oct. 1969. 

AxussiN, I. D. A Qumran Commentary on 
Hosea (4QpHos*II): Historical Background and 
Date [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 3, 1969. 

Astour, MicHAEL C. Mesopotamian and Trans- 
tigridian Place Names in the Medinat Habu Lists 
of Ramses III. Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., Oct.-Dec. 
1968. 

Id. The Partition of the Confederacy of Mukii- 
NubaS%e-Nir by Suppiluliuma: A Study in Politi- 
cal Geography of the Amarna Age. Orientalia, 
no. 3, 1969. 

Вія, А. M. La cultura artistica di Lilibeo nel 
periodo punico. Oriens Antiquus, no. т, 1969. 

CarLson, К. C. Elie à l'Horeb. Vetus Testa- 
menium, Oct. 1969. 

Carrot, К. P. The Elijah-Elisha Sagas: Some 
Remarks on Prophetic Succession in Ancient Is- 
гае]. Ibid. 

FREUDENBERGER, RupoLr. Die delatio nominis 


causa gegen Rabbi Elieser ben Hyrkanos. Rev. 
Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

GABALLA, С. A., and Кітсним, К. A, Rames- 
side Varia I. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1968. 

GELZER, M. І. The Army of Ugarit and Its 
Organization [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 
3, 1969. 

GNoLr GHERARDO. Manichaeismus und per- 
sische Religion. Zu den Ursprüngen des Gnostizis- 
mus. Antaios, Sept. 1969. 

GoznickE, Hans. The Capture of Joppa. Chron, 
d'Égypte, July 1968. 

Сокттк, A. The Predecessors of Suppiluliumat 
of Hatti and the Chronology of the Ancient Near 
East. Jour. Cuneiform Stud., no. 2, 1968. 

Harro, Warm W. The Rise and Fall of 
Kalah. Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

Harzis, RrvKAH. Some Aspects of the Centrali- 
zation of the Realm under Hammurabi and His 
Successor. Ibid. 

HERMANN, GEORGINA. Lapiz Lazuli: The Early 
Phases of Its Trade. Irag, XXX, 1968. 

HouwiNE TEN Careg, Ph. Н. J. Hittite Royal 
Prayers. Numen, Sept. 1969. 

Jankowska, N. B. Communal Self-Government 
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and the King of the State of Arrapba. Jour. 
Econ. Soc. Hist. Orient, Sept. 1969: 

Кітснем, К. А, Further Notes on New King- 
dom Chronology and History. Chron. d'Égypte, 
July 1968. 

KrzNozL, Н. Die Hethiter und иза. Oriens 
antiquus, no. т, 1968. 

Id. and Remexx, W. The Study of the An- 
cient Near East in the German Democratic Re- 
public fin Russian]. Vestnik drev; ist, no. 3, 
196g. 

Коррев, J.-R., Le pays de Simalki. Irag, no. 1, 
1969. 

Lesko, BARBARA SWITALSKI. Royal Mortuary 
Suites of the Egyptian New Kingdom. Ат. Jour. 
Archaeol., Oct. 1969. 

Levran, М. Variazioni climatiche c fluttuaz- 
ioni demografiche nella storia siriana. Oriens an- 
tiquus, no. т, 1968. 

Marouk, L. Der Streit um den Nachlass des 
Puzur-Aššur, Arch. Orient. (Prague), по. 2, 1969. 

Moscarr, S. Sulla diffusione del culto di As- 
tarte Егісіпа. Oriens antiquus, no. x, 1969. 

OUELLATTE, Jean. "Rl Sadday and Bal Sada. 
Jour. Bibl. Lit, Dec. 1969. 

Ózcüg, NIMET. Assyrian Trade Colonies in 
Anatolia. Archaeology, Oct. 1969. 

Ozotic, Tausin. Urartu and Altintepe, Ibid. 

PAYNE, Jean CrowFoor. Lapis Lazuli i in Early 
Egypt. Iraq, XXX, 1968. 

Paor, STEPHANIE. Adad-Nirari Ш and Semira- 
mis: The Stellae of Saba'a and Rimah. Orientalia, 
no. 3, 1969. 

PxrriNATO, G. ll binomio tempio-stato e l'eco- 
nomia della secunda dinastia di Lagaš. Oriens 
antiquus, no. I, 1968. 

PLANHOL, Xavier ре. Le boeuf porteur dans le 
Proche-Orient et l'Afrique du Nord. Jour. Econ. 
Soc. Hist. Orient, Sept. 1969. 

Ророу, V. P. The Status of Slaves in the 
Hittite Kingdom (based on $$93—-99 of the Hittite 
Laws) [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist, no. 3, 
1969. 

Raviv, Н. On Urban Representative Institu- 
tions and Self-Government in Syria-Palestine in 
the Second Half of the Second Millennium в.с. 
Jour. Econ. Soc. Hist. Orient, Sept. 1969. 

Id. Two Notes on Judges УШ, 4-17. Tarbiz, 


June 1969. 
RowroN, M. B. The Abu Amurrim. Iraq, no 
1, 1969. 
SALONEN, Armas. Agricultura Mesopotamica 


nach sumerisch-akkadischen Quellen. Ann. acad. 
scientiarum Fennica, Ser. B, no. 149, 1968. 

SHEARMAN, Susan Lez, and Curtis, Jonw 
Barcos. Divine-Human Conflicts in the Old Testa- 
ment, Jour. Near East, Stud., Oct. 1969. 

SwirH, Srpney. Babylonian Time Reckoning. 
Iraq, no. 1, 1969. 

SPERBER, D. Angaria in Rabbinic Literature. 
Ant. Class., no. 1, 1969. 

Triccer, Bruce С. The Social Significance of 
the Diadems in the Royal Tombs at Ballana. 
Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 1969. | 

VANDENABEELE, FR. Premiers indices d'une di- 
vision de Chypre en deux provinces culturelles 
au chypro-géométrique. Ant. Class., no, 1, 1969. 

VANDERSLEYEN, CL. Un titre du vicc-roi Meri- 
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mose à Silsila. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1968. 
VzxnozR, A. Su una caratteristica formale delle 
tariffe sacrificali puniche. Oriens antiquus, no. т, 
1969. 
WEINGREEN, J. The Pattern Theory in Old 
Testament Studies. Hermathena, Spring 1969. 
ZEITLIN, S. The Origins of the Pharisees Con- 
firmed. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 1969. 
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ALrÖLDY, С. Der attische Synoikismos und die 
Entstehung des athenischen Adels, Rev. belge de 
philol. et d'hist.,, no. 1, 1969. 

Asmer, Davm. Note on the Site of Brea: 
Theopompus, Е 145. Am. Jour. Philol., July 
1969. 

BINGEN, Jean, Vases d'Hadra et prosopographie 
ptolemaique, Chron. d'Égypte, July 1968. 

CAMERON, A. The Last Days of the Academy 
at а Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc., по. 15, 
1969. 

Connor, W. Ковивт, and KzawzY, Jonn J. 
Theophrastus on the End of Ostracism. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July 1969. 

Dmx, Avsrecnt. Die Inschrift an Nestor- 
Becher aus Ischia. Hermes, Oct. x 

Ezssg, Harrmor. Die politi nee des 
Thukydides. Gymnasium, Sept. 1969: 

GERMAIN, L. К. F. Aspects du droit d'exposi- 
tion en Grèce. Rev. d’hist. de droit fr. et étrang., 
Apr.-June 1969. 

Grant, Jonn К. EK TOY IIAPATYXONTOZ 
IIYNOANOMENOZ. Phoenix, Autumn 1969. 

Harvey, Dav. Those Epirot Women Again 
(SEG XV, 384). Class. Philol., Oct. 1969. 

HELLINCEX, Erang. La fonction d'Eubule de 
Probalinthos. Recherches de philol. et de linguis- 
tique, ID, 1968. 

Hirvonen, KaarLe. Matriarchal Survivals and 
Certain Trends in Homer’s Female Characters. 
Mes Acad. Scientiarum Fennica, Ser. B, no. 152, 
1968. 

Jost, MaNrRED. Le role des ёіиттто{ dans 
Isée 12, тт. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

Кокыкл, I. V. "Aftot in the Ancient Literary 
Tradingon [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 3, 
1969. 

Lrrrman, R. J. A New Date for Leotychidas. 
Phoenix, Autumn 1969. 

Id. The Strategy of the Battle of Cyzicus. Trans. 
4m. Philol. Assoc., XCIX, 1968. 

PARENTE, MARGHERITA IsNAxDI. Platone politico 
et la VII Epistola. Riv. stor. ital., no. 2, 1969. 

Pert, С. The Eras of the Bithynian, Pontic 
and Bosporan Kingdoms [in Russian]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 3, 1969. 

Рорікскі, А. J. Three Greek Soldier-Poets: 
ae Alcaeus, Solon. Class. World, Nov. 
1969. 

Poraézx, Voyricu. Les magistratures dans le 
monde antique. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 
1968. 

SAMUEL, ГРЕвокАН Hosson, Cyme and the 
Veracity of Ephorus. Trans. dm. Philol. Assoc., 
XCIX, 1968. 

Smvais, J. Hérodote et la chronologie des Cyp- 
sides. 4niiquité class., no. т, 1969. 
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Ѕмтгн, Ricuarp C. Hellenism and the Jewish 
Reaction to War. Historian, May 1969. 

THompson, Мея ву A. Kleisthenes and Aigeis. 
Mnemosyne, no. 2, 1969. 

Tunastewicz, RoMUARD. Quid Athenienses IV 
a. Chr. n. saec. de inquilinorum Athenis residen- 
tium fortuna condicioneque iudicaverint [in Po- 
lish]. Eos, no. 2, 1966. 

WaccoNER, Nancy M. The Early Alexander 
Coinage at Seleucia on the Tigris. Museum Notes, 
XV, 1969. 

Wuuertrs, К. Е. More on the Black Hunter. 
Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc., no. 15, 1969. 

Yuunrrexy, L. A. From the History of the 
Ancient Greek Wine Trade and Ceramics Pro- 
duction [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 3, 
1969. 


КомкЕ 


ANDREAU, J. Banque grecque et banque ro- 
maine dans le théâtre de Plaute et Terence. 
Mélanges arch. hist., Ecole fr. de Rome, no. 2, 
1968. 

Амком, Hans. Usilitatis causa receptum. Sur 
la méthode pragmatique des juristes romains 
classiques. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant. XV, 1968. 

Arsac, P. La dignité sénatoriale au Bas-Em- 
pire. Rev. d’hist. de droit fr. et étrang., Арг. 
June, 1969. 

AsuzRrI Davip. Nota sul senato di Agrigento. 
Riv. filol., no. 3, 1969. 

BasroMskr, S. J. The Emperor Nero in Talmu- 
dic Legend. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 1969. 

BickNELL, P. Marius, the Metelli, and the Lex 
Maria Tabellaria. Latomus, Apr—June 1969. 

Brrrcurrrz, D. А. №. Р. Ox. No. 2330! and 
Its Importance for the Study of Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus, Rhein. Mus., no. 1, 1969. 

Bonneau, D. Ulpien et l'irrigation en Égypte 
Digeste 47, ІІ, 10). Rew d'hist. de droit fr. сі 

ang., Jan-Mar. 1969. 

Curania, G. Les idées politiques de Sidoine 
Apollinaire. Ibid., July-Sept. 1969. 

Daves, R. W. The Supply of Animals to the 
Roman Army and the Remount System. Latomus, 
Apr.-June 1969. 

Derossz, P. Le lieu et les circonstances de la 
découverte du Cippus Perusinus (CIE 4538-TLE 
570). Ibid. 

tDzorasst, A. Una nuova opera sul calendario 


romano. Ibid. 
DzsaNams, J. Agylla d’Etrurie et Acylla 
Dzvoro, С. “Storia italica." Riv. filol., no. 3, 


d'Afrique. Ibid. 
1969. 
Еркн, Harry. Ludi Saeculares und Ludi 
Latini Saeculares. Eranos, no. 1-3, 1969. 
Еүснлвт, P. Gergovie aux Côtes de Clermont. 
Latomus, Apr.-June 1969. 
Fur, Bruce W. Sulla's Priesthood [with a 
reply by E. Badian]. Arethusa, Fall 1969. 
GaLINSEY, Kary. The Triumph Theme in the 
Augustan Elegy. Wien. Stud., no. 3, 1969. 
Gorpickz, Hans. An Unexpected Allusion to 
the Vesuvius Eruption in 79 av. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July 1969. 
Gnaxov, B. ЇЧ. Survivals of Scythian Religion 
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and Epos among the Sarmatians [in Russian]. 
Vesinth drev. ist., no. 3, 1969. 

Herscrs, UnsuLA. Cicero, a Hypocrite in Re- 
ligion. 4m. Jour. Philol., July 1969. 

INcHoLT, HARALD. The Prima Porta Statue of 
Augustus. Archaeology, June, Oct. 1969. 

Jones, J. R. Vettienus Monetalis. Museum 
Notes, XV, 1969. 

Kenney, E. J. Ovid and the Law. Yale Class. 
Stud., ХХІ, 1969. 

Krenast, Dietmar. Augustus and Alexander. 
Gymnasium, Sept. 1969. 

Когнмро, Jerzy. Tuscorum urbs Crustumena 
et l'origine de la Tribus Crustumina d'après 
Festus. Eos, no. 2, 1966. 

KoNoEó, V. New Data on the Orientals in 
Singidunum. Živa Antika, ХУШ, 1968. 

Kuzz, K. Zur Landwirtschaftsstrukturen in 
romischen Dalmatia. Ibid. 

Lxnoux, JACQUELINE. Les problèmes stratégiques 
de la bataille d'Actium. Recherches de philol. et 
de linguistique, TII, 1968. 

Levi, M. A. Per una nuova interpretazione 
della tabula de Veleia. Rendiconti Ist. Lombardo 
(Classe di lett. e sci. mor. е stor.), no. 2, 1968. 

Lewis, NaPnrALIr. Domitian’s Order on Requi- 
sitioned Transport and Lodgings. Rev. Internat. 
Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

LrEBMANN-FRANKFORT, TH. Rome et le conflit 
judéo-syrien (164-161 avant notre ёге). Anti- 
quité class., no. 1, 1969. 

Lrrewsx1, Wiestaw. Die römische Appellation 
таа Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 
1968. 

LYALL, Francis. Roman Law in the Writings 
of Paul: Adoption. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Dec. 1969. 

McDermott, Warum С, Pliniana. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July 1969. 

14. SHA Vita Hadriani 2, 1-6. Mnemosyne, 
no. 2, 1969. 

Mannı, E. Sur l'origine des municipia romains. 
Rev. d'hist. droit fr. et étrang., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Martin, K. M. A Reassessment of the Evi- 
dence for the Comes Britanniarum in the Fourth 
Century. Latomus, Арг.-Јипе 1969. 

MoMIGLIANO, ARNALDO. L'età del trapasso fra 
storiografia antica e storiografia medievale (320— 
550 d. C.). Riv. stor. ital., no. 2, 1969. 

Орецт, Шома. Das Nationalititsproblem bei 
Eunapios von Sardes. Wien. Stud., no. 3, 1969. 

PALOL, PEDRO DE, Demography ‘and Archaeol- 
ogy in Roman, Christian and Visigothic Spain. 
Class, Folia, no. 1, 1969. 

PercrvaL, Jonn. Seigneurial Aspects of Late 
Roman Estate Management Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July 1969. . 

Price, Авмор Н. Differentiated Germanic 
Social Structures. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- и. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 1969. 

Rosinson, OLrvia. Private Prisons, Rev. Internat. 
Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

Rónrz, Ropert. Praetor fideicommissarius. 
Ibid. 

SvENNUNG, J. Zu Cassiodor und Jordanes. 
Eranos, no. 1-3, 1969. 

SvxNTSITSKAYA, I, S. The Destruction of Cit- 


izen Collective and Polis Property in the Province 
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of Asia [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist, no. 3, 
1969. 

t Taytor, Іпу Ross. Republican and Augustan 
Writers Enrolled in the Equestrian Centuries. 
Trans, Am. Philol. Assoc., XCIX, 1968. 

Tuomas, J. A. C. Furtum of Documents. Rev. 
Internat, Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

THomasson, Bener E. Praesides provinciarum 
Africae proconsularis, Numidiae, Mauretaniarum 
qui fuerint ab Augusti aetate usque ad Diocle- 
tianum. deta. Inst. Rom. Regni Sueciae, XXX, 
1969. 

7. Verschiedenes zu den Proconsüles Africae, 
Eranos, no. 1-3, 1969. 

'Томтоткзсп, C. St. Sulla forma del itesturan- 
dum liberti. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant, XV, 
1968, р 

TRANKLE, Hermann. Augustus bei Tacitus, 
Cassius Dio und dem älteren Plinius. Wien. Stud., 
no. 3, 1969. 

Verpickt, Marc. Les proconsulats d'Asie et 
d'Achaie aux rv*—v® siècles ap. J.-C. Recherches 
de philol. et de linguistique, 11, 1968. 

VEREECKE, EpMoNp. Titinius, témoin de son 
£poque. Ibid. 

Visxy, КАвогт. Esclavage et artes liberales А 
Rome. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

Warp, А. M. Cicero's me the Lex 
Gabinia, Class. World, Sept. 1969. 

Wever, J. pe. Recherches sur la chronologie 
de Velleius Paterculus pour le fin du rv® siècle 
Avani notre ère (334-302). Latomus, Apr.June 
1969 

Winker, С. Laterculus Praesidum Provinciae 
Noricae. Živa Antika, ХУШ, 1968. 

Wrrszycxa, Ewa. Un papyrus d'Égypte et la 
guerre de Théodose le Grand contre la réaction 
paienne en Occident. Eos, no. 2, "as 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 


Barnes, Тімотнү D. An Apostle on Trial. 
Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Buazquez, Jose Ma. The Possible African Origin 
of Christianity in Spain. Class. Folia, no. 1, 1969. 

Borers, Н. W. Psalm 16 and the Historical 
Origin of the Christian Faith. Zeitsch. Neutesta- 
ment. Wissensch., no. 1-2, 1969. 

Frenp, W. H. C. Circumcellions and Monks. 
Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

FREUDENBERGER, Корор. Die Überlieferung 
vom Martyrium des rómischen Christen Apol- 
lonius. Zemzsch. Neutestament. Wissensch., no. 
1-2, 1969. 

GRÁssER, ERICH. Jesus in Nazareth. Netw Testa- 
ment Stud., Oct. 1969. 

HonvaTH, Тівов. Why Was Jesus Brought to 
Pilate? Novum Testamentum, july 1969. 

Maccony, H. Z. Jesus and Barabbas. 
Testament Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Mastin, B. A. The Date of the Triumphal 
Entry. Ibid. 

Räisänen, Никкі. Die Mutter Jesu im neuen 
Testament. Ann. Acad. Scientiarum: ' Fennica, Ser. 
B, no. 158, 1969. 

"RokzAH, D. Notes on the Gospels. Tarbiz, 
June 1969. 


Rorporr, WiLLy. Marriage in the New Testa- 
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ment and in the Early Church. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Oct. 1969. 

ÜTasacHowrrz, Davm. Der Tod des Judas 
Iscariot. Eranos, no. 1-3, 1961. 

Wrap, Davi W. We Have a Law. Novum 
Testamentum, July 1969. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Віттті, Kurr. Boğazköy: The Excavations of 
1967 and 1968. Archacology, Oct. 1969. 

Bunnens, С. Le zodiaque nabatéen de Khirbet- 
Tannur. Latomus, Apr—June 1969. 

Bourczss, C. B. Chronology and Terminology 
in the British Bronze Age. Antiquaries Jour., 
no. I, 1969. 

CARPENTER, RHvs. A Belated Report on the 
Hermes Controversy. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
1969. 

Солвкілл, Еплрро. П tempio di Bellona. Bull. 
com., LXXX, 1965-67. 

CUNLIFFE, Barry. Excavations at Portchester 
Castle, Hants, 1966-1968. Antiquaries Jour., no. 
1, 1969. 

Fava, ANNA SERENA. La ceramica aretina а 
rilievo della "Casa di Livia" sul Palatino. Bull. 
com., LXXX, 1965-67. 

Frantz, Атлѕом, е? al. The “Temple of Apollo 
Pythios” on Sikinos. dm. Jour. Archaeol, Oct. 
1969. 

HANFMANN, С. M. A, and Міттем, D. G. 
Sardis Campaign of 1968: A Summary. Јонг. 
Near East. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Id. and WALDBAUM, Jane C. Kybebe and 
Artemis: Two Anatolian Goddesses at Sardis, 
Archaeology, Oct. 1969. 

HowARTH, Jean LesLiE. A Palmyrene Head 
at Bryn Mawr College. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Oct. 1969. 

KAPLAN, J. ‘Ein el Jarba. Chalcolithic Re- 
mains in the Plain of Esdraelon. Bull. Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Apr. 1969. 

LAMBRECHTS, P. Les fouilles de Pessinonte: La 
nécropole, Antiquité class., no. 1, 1969. 

a Seron. Back to Ingharra. Iraq, XXXI, 
1969. 

Lynesy, HELGE, and Sarrarto, GrIUSEPPINA. 
Indagini archeologiche nell'area dell'antica Porta 
Trigemina. Bull, com., LXXX, 1965-67. 

Magrwsxi, К. Recherches archéologiques pol- 
onaises à Novae. Latomus, Apr—June 1969. 

Meapz, Crame Gorr. Luristan in the First 
Half of the First Millennium в.с, Iran, VI, 1968. 

MzLLINK, MACHTELD J. The Early Bronze Age 
in Southwest Anatolia. Archaeology, Oct. 1969. 

Monruoro, PAoLA Zancant, Gente vestita di 
bronzo. Rendiconti Ассай. Мак. Lincei, July- 
Dec. 1968. 

NiguLINA, N. M. The Question of "East 
Greck" and "Greco-Persian" Art (from Glyptic 
Materials of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries 
в.с.) [in Russian]. Vesinik drev, ist, no. 3, 
1969. 

Oates, Davi. The Excavations at Tell al 
Rimah, 1967. Iraq, XXX, 1968. 

OVERBECK, JoHN C. Greek Towns of the Early 
Bronze Age. Class. Jour., Oct. 1969. 

Рлок, STEPHANIE. A Stela of Adad Nirari Ш 
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and Nergal-Ered from Tell al Rimah. Irag XXX, 
1968. 

PALMER, A. Scavi a Gelincik Тере, Oriens 
antiquus, no. 1, 1969. 

Рпоызт, S. M. Missione archeologica italiana а 
Malatya. Ibid. 

Sauer, Сеоско. Die Tafeln von Deir "Alta. 
Zeitsch. alttestament. Wissensch., no. 2, 1969. 

SoroMAYER, MaNuzrrL. Palaeo-Christian Funer- 
ary Sculpture in Hispania. Class. Folia, no. 1, 
1969. 

VERMEULE, ConNzLIUs C, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan Sculptures in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Class. Jour., Nov. 1969. 

WorocH, MicHAEL. A Note on the Equestrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius. Am. Jour. Archacol., 
Oct. 1969. 

ZEITLIN, S. The Excavations in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 1969. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


BrLETsEY, А. A., and Yakovenko, Е, V. New 
Inscriptions from Scythian Barrows in the Kertch 
Peninsula [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 3, 
1969. 

Bémont, CorxrrE. Signature inédite sur un 
moule de sigillée: C. CINO SENOV. Gallia, no. 
2, 1968. 

BickNziL, P. The Dates of the Archaic Owls 
of Athens Belonging to Seltman’s Groups H 
and І. Antiquité class., no. 1, 1969. 

Bonkowski, Zs. Le papyrus de Berlin inv. 
11314 et les prytanes d'Oxyrhynchus de 277 à 
282. Chron. d'Egypte, July 1968. 

DuwcaN-JoNzs, К. Praefectus Mesopotamiae ct 
Osrhoenae. Class. Philol., Oct. 1969. 

FacERLIS, Joan M. Roman and Byzantine 
Medallions in the Collection of the American 
Numismatic Society. Museum Notes, XV, 1969. 

FINKELSTEIN, J. J. The Hammurapi Law Tablet 
BC XXXI 22. Rev. Assyriol., no. т, 1969. 

a The Edict of Ammisaduqa: A New Text. 
Ibid. 

Gorrzz, А. A Tankard for Atta-bufu. Jour. 
Cuneiform Stud., no. 2, 1968. 

Id. Texts and Fragments. Ibid. 

GouniNzAU, Сн. Un nouveau vase de І. Sarius 
Sonis. MEUM arch. hist., École fr. Rome, no. 
2, 1968. 

Hur, P. У, Another Unpublished Eastern 
кешр of Severus. Numismatic Circular, Oct. 
1969. 

Horrner, Harry A., Jm. A Hittite Text in 
Epic Style about Merchants. Jour. Cuneiform 
Stud., no. 2, 1968. 

ov, CHARLES, A Letter in Ugaritic 
Dialect. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Ілме, Мплллм R. The Phoenician Dialect of 
Larnax tes Lapethou. Bull. dm. Schools Oriental 
Research, Apr. 1969. 

Lewis,  NarHraLt Cognitio Caracallae de 
Goharienis: Two Textual Restorations, Trans. 
Am. Philol. Assoc., XCIX, 1968. 

Id. P. bibl. univ. Giss, Inv. 311 Reconsidered. 
Chron. d'Égypte, July 1968. 

Lov, Јов, B. Tribal Cycles in Oxyrhynchus. 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XCIX, 1968. 
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Marn, A. R. Fragments of Historical Texts 
from Niniveh: Ashurbaniapal. Iraq, XXX, 1968. 

Miter, P. D. A Note on the Mesa‘ Inscription. 
Orientalia, no. 3, 1969. 

MrrcHEgLL, Richard E. The Fourth Century 
Origin of Roman Didrachms. Museum Notes, XV, 
1969. : 

Musso, O, and MaNsurLLL, G. A. Un nuovo 
monumento romano inscritto del Monferrato. 
Rendiconti Ist. Lombardo (Classe di lett. e sci. 
mor. е stor.), no. 2, 1968. 

Paez, STEPHANIE. The Tablets from Tell al 
Rimah 1967: A Preliminary Report. Irag, XXX, 
1968. 

PANCIERA, $плло. Due novità epigrafiche 
romane. Rendiconti Ассай. Naz. Lincei, July- 
Dec. 1968. 

Prex, WERNER. Inschriften von den dorischen 
Inseln. Abh. sách. Akad. Leipzig, РА.-Ніл. KL, 
no. I, 1969. 

Id. Inscriften aus dem Asklepicion von Epi- 
dauros. Ibid., no. 2, 1969. 

Rea, J. Five Papyrological Notes on Imperial 
Prosopography. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1968. 

Reexmans, T. Une enteuxis ptolemaique sur 
pierre. Ibid. 

Saccs, Н. W. Е. The Tell al Rimah Tablets, 
Iraq, XXX, 1968. 

Saporetr1, C. Un intervento del re in una 
questione giuridica media-assira (KAJ 170 Е 
KAV 211). Oriens antiquus, no. 1, 1968. 

Smutny, RoszRT J. Inscriptiones Latinae 
Quinque nuper Repertae. Mnemosyne, no. 2, 1969. 

SoLLBERGER, Ермомр. Samsu-iluna's bilingual 
inscriptions C and D. Rev. Assyriol., no. 1, 1969. 

SracER, Lawrence Е. An Inscribed Potsherd 
from the Eleventh Century в.с. Bull. Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Apr. 1969. ; 

Tufopoumis, ARISTIDE. Procès relatif А une 
vente qui devait être acquittée par la livraison: 
d'un travail servile (Papyrus Berlin 9785). Rev. 
Internat. Droits Ant., XV, 1968. 

TROXELL, HYLA A. and SPENGLER, WiLLiAM Е, 
A Hoard of Early Greek Coins from Afghanistan. 
Museum Notes, XV, 1969. 

Улмромі, M. Note papirologiche. Rendiconti 
Ist. Lombardo (Classe di lett. e sci. mor. e stor.) 
no. 2, 1968. 

Warren, JENNIFER, The Earliest Obols of 
Megalopolis, Museum Notes, XV, 1968. 

Wiseman, D. J. The Tell al Rimah Tablets, 
1967. Irag, XXX, 1968. 


BOOKS 


Barnett, R. D. The Sea Peoples. Rev. ed. of 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ul, Chap. 
xxvm New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1969. Pp. 24. 75 cents. 

Biesy, Georrrey. Four Thousand Years Ago: 
A Panorama of Life in the Second Millennium 
B.C. [Baltimore:] Penguin Books. 1965. Pp. 441. 
$245. 

Botsford and Robinson's Hellenic History. Rev. 
by ЮРомар KacaN. sth cd. [New York:] 
Macmillan. 1969. Pp. xxi, 533. Textbook. 

Carrara Тномеѕ, Franco. La rivolta di 
Aristonico e le origini della provincia romana 
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d'Asia. Turin: G. Giappichelli, кашк. 1968. 
Pp. 70. L. 2,000. 

Curmix, MICHAEL. Ancient Hisory. College 
Outline Ser. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1969. Pp. xiv, 283. $1.75. 

‚ Jonn Pum. The Key. Preface by 

Cyrus Н. Gorpon. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1969. Pp. 288, $7.50. | 

Deven, Іво. Flights into Yesterday: The 

Story of Aerial Archaeology. Preface by GLYN 

Dante. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1969. 
Pp. xx, 332. $8.95. | 

Drower, МАкоАВЕТ S. Ugarit. Rev. ed. of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. П, Chap. xx1(b), 
Sections ГУ and V. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Рр. 36. $1.25. 

Ducxerr, ELEANOR SmiPLEY. Latin Writers of 
the Fifth Century. With an introd. by Exc 
Mitner-Warre. Reprint; [Hamden, Сопп.:] 
Archon Books. 1969. Pp. xviii, 271. $9.00. 

EnnENnzno, Місток. The Greek State. ad 
ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 
xii, 308. $8.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1960), AHR, 
LXVI (Apr. 1961), 706. 

Freeman, KENNETH J. Schools of Helas, 
With a foreword by WiLLi4M М. Carper Ш. 
Classics in Education, No. 38. Reprint; New 
York: Teachers College Press, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1969. Pp. xxxii, 298. Cloth 
$6.95, paper $2.75. 

Grant, MICHAEL, Julius Caesar. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1969. Pp. 271. $12.95. 

GRENIER, ALBERT., Le génie romain dans la 
religion, la pensée et l'art. "L'Évolution de 
Humanité.” [2d ed.; Paris:] m Michel. 
1969. Pp. 506. 

Gruen, Ericu S. (ей.). The Image of Rome. 
Sources of Civilization in the West. Spectrum 
Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1969. Pp. vii, 183. $4.95. Textbook: 

GUIONEBERT, Cuanrtzs Le Christ. "L'Évolu- 
tion de l'Humanité.” [ad ed; Paris:] Albin 
Michel. 1969. Pp. 444. 

14. Le monde juif vers le temps i Jésus: Des 
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prophètes à Jésus. “L'Évolution de l'Humanité." 
[2d es Paris:] Albin Michel. 1969. Pp. 379. 

o fr^ 
nod. Вкахавр W. Five Roman Em- 
perors: Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
A.D. 69-117. Reprint; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1969. Pp. xii, 357. $8.00. See rev. of 
xst ed. (1927), AHR, XXXIII (Apr. 1928), 626. 

LEPELLEY, Caune. L'empire romain et le 
christianisme. Questions d'histoire. [Paris:] Flam- 
marion. 1969. Pp. 125. 

LivincsTonE, R. W. (ed.). The Legacy of 
Greece. Reprint; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. 424. $2.50. 

Lops, ADOLPHE, Israël: Des origines ан milieu 
du vm? siècle avant notre ère, "L'Évolution de 
l'Humanité.” [ad en Paris:] Albin Michel. 

69. P. 9.50 
и io орн. d'Israël et les débuts du 
judaisme: Des prophètes à Jésus. "L'Évolution 
de l'Humanité. [2d ed.; Paris:] Albin Michel. 
1969. Pp. 438. 9.50 fr. 

Marsen, E. W. Greek and Roman Artillery: 
Historical Development. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 218, 14 plates. 


$11.75. 
MossÉ, CLAUDE. La tyrannie dans la Grèce 
antique. “Collection hier.” Paris: Presses Uni- 


versitaires de France. 1969. Pp. viii. a14. 22 fr. 

SracEn, Rosin (selected and introd.). The 
Crisis of the Roman Republic: Studies in Political 
and Social History, Views and Controversies about 
Classical Antiquity. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1969. Pp. xiii, 218. $5.50. 

Tscumkowirz, Herca. Sammlung Eduard 
Glaser Vl: Kleine Fragmente. Pt. т. Österreich- 
ische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, No. 261, pt. 
4. Vienna: Hermann Böhlaus Nachf. 1969. Pp. 
as, vii plates. Sch, 40. 

WanMiNGTON, В. Н. Carthage. Rev. ed.; New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. 272. 
$10.00. 


Medieval 
Bernard Г! Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


ARTICLES 

ARMSTRONG, GREGORY Т. Fifth and Sixth Cen- 
tury Church Buildings in the Holy! Land, Greek 
Orthodox Theol. Rev., Spring 1969. 

Avery, Marcarer E. The History of the 
Equitable Jurisdiction of Chancery |before 1460. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1969. 

BanpwiN, Joun W. Pun Augustus and the 
Norman Church. French Hist. Rev, Spring 1969. 

Baum, R. Les troubadours et ler! lais. Zeitsch. 
f Romanische Philol, no. 1-2, 1969. 

ВвктАох, J.-J. Contributions à l'étude de l'art 
roman en Normandie, II: Le décor sculpté des 
églises paroissiales romanes de l'ancien doyenné 
de Creully. dna. de Normandie, Mar. 1969. 

BrrHELL, D. І. English Black| Monks and 
Episcopal Elections in the 1120s. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1969. i 
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Bisson, Тномлѕ ЇЧ. Consultative Functions in 
the King's Parlements (1250-1314). Speculum, 
July 1969. 

Brox, D. P. Histoire et toponymie: L'exem "i 
des Pays-Bas dans le haut Moyen Age. Ann.: 
soc., civ., July-Aug. 1969. 

Biome, Hemz. An “Unknown” Luther Trans- 
lation of the Bible. PMLA, Oct. 1969. 

BoarNER, Janer W. The Misunderstood Or- 
deal: A Re-Examination of the Chanson de 
Roland. Stud. in Philol., July 1969. 

Bocpanow, PFANNI. Morgain’s Role in the 
Thirteenth-Century French Prose Romances of 
the Arthurian Cycle. Medium Aevum, no, 2, 
1969. 

Вогт, Мпіллм О, Leonardo Olschski and 
Marco Polo’s Asia (with an Etymological Ex- 
cursus on giraffe). Romance Philol., Aug. 1969. 


Medieval 


Bonwaasiz, P. Les conventions féodales dans la 
Catalogne du xi* siècle. Илл. du Midi, Oct-Dec. 
1968, ` 

Воблвр, М, рв. Quelques données archéol- 
ogiques concernant le premier йде féodal. Ibid. 

Bortz, Jonn AnpRrew. Omar Khayyam: As- 
tronomer, Mathematician and Poet. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Autumn 1969. 

Brown, JuLiAN, et al. Elias Avery Lowe, Ex- 
pert on Latin Manuscripts [with bibliography of 
his writings]. Jour. Hist. Stud., Autumn 1969. 

Brown, Wium H., Je Method and Style in 
the Old English Pastoral Care. Jour. Eng. and 

, Germanic Philol., Oct. 1969. 

Baurzz, W. Le commerce international des 
Pays-Bas au xvi’ siècle: Essai d'appréciation quan- 
titative. Rev. belge, no. 4, 1968. 

Brummer, R. Ramon Lull und das Studium 
des Arabischen, Zeitsch. f. Romanische Philol., 
no. 1-2, 1969. 

Bryant, W. N. Matthew Paris, Chronicler of 
St. Albans. History Today, Nov. 1969. 

Buust-Tarerz, Marw Luise. — "Trachten- 
wechsel” im Kloster Berge und in St. Emmeram? 
Deutsches Arch. ]. Erforsch. des Mittelalters, no. 
2, 1968. 

Camion, A. Ferrain-Mélantois au Haut Moyen 
Age. Rev. du Nord, Apr~June 1969. 

CanNicELLI, D. D. Bernardo Illicino and the 
Renaissance Commentaries on Petrarch’s Trionfi. 
Romance Philol., Aug. 1969. 

CuaMaERS, Connor J. William Ockham, Theo- 
logian: Convicted for Lack of Evidence. Jour. 
Hist. Philos., Oct. 1969. 

СнемЕү, Mary С. The Recognition of Pope 
Alexander III: Some Neglected Evidence. Eng. 
Hist, Rev., July 1969. 

CuzxNis, MicHAEL D. The Boethian Dialogue 
in Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess. Jour. Eng. 
and Germanic Philol., Oct. 1969. 

Carys, С. E, Les retraits de frareuseté et 
d'escléche dans l'ancienne coutume de la ville de 
Lille, Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Силоктт, MARSHALL. Prosdocimus de Beldo- 
mandis and Nicole Oresme's Proof of the Mer- 
ton Rule of Uniformly Difform. Isis, Summer 
1969. 

Стлвк, Cecy. ‘This Ecclesiastical Adven- 
turer’: Henry of Saint-Jean d'Angély. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July 1969. р : 

Cowan, I. B. The Vatican Archives: A Report 
on Pre-Reformation Scottish Material. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Cowpzrv, Н. E. J. Bishop Ermenfrid of Sion 
and the Penitential Ordinance following the Bat- 
tle of Hastings. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Cross, ÁLAN S. C. A Connection between Bede 
and the Anglo-Saxon Gloss to the Lindisfarne 
Gospels? Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Davey, Coum. The Orthodox and the Refor- 
mation, 1450—1600. Eastern Churches Rev., Spring, 
Autumn 1968. 

Davizs, R. R. The Survival of the Bloodfeud 
in Medieval Wales. History, Oct. 1969. 

юв Camp, L. Spracus. The Unsinkables 
[wooden galleys]. Technology and Culture, 
July 1969. * 

De САмрпд.АС, Maurice. Le De concordantia 
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catholica de Nicolas de Cues [new ed. by Ger- 
hardt Kallen]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. no. 2, 1969. 

Detmasure, A. Evolution d'un village de la 
Chátellenie de Lille: Croix du xi* au xx* siècle. 
Rev. du Nord. Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Dzvanry, С. Une enquéte en cours: L'appli- 
cation de la réforme grégorienne en Bretagne. 
Ann, de Bretagne, June 1968. 

Dupree, HuwrER. The Pace of Measurement 
from Rome to America [via the plan of St. 
Gall]. Smithsonian Jour. Hist., Fall 1968. 

EanLE, PETER. The Commercial Development 
o£ Anosa, 1479-1551. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1969. 

Fins, Jonn V. А., Ja. Was the Bosnian Banate 
Subjected to Hungary in the Second Half of 
the Thirteenth Century? East European Quar., 
June 1969. 

Fines, J. An Unnoticed Tract of the Tyndale- 
More Dispute? Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 
1969. 

Fonr Ros, J.-M. Les modes de détention de 
chateaux dans la “Vieille Catalogne” et ses 
marches extérieures du début du тх au début 
du xi* siècle. Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec, 1968. 

Franx, Isnard Wityetm. Hausstudium und 
Universitätsstudium der Wiener Dominikaner bis 
1500. Arch. f. österreich. Gesch., CXXVII, 1968. 
‚ GarNzs, Barry. A Forgotten Artist: John Har- 
ris and the Rylands Copy of Caxton’s Edition of 
Malory. Bull. John. Rylands Lib., Autumn 1969. 

Сиыск, Тномлѕ Е. Medieval Irrigation Clocks, 
Technology and Culture, July 1969. 

Grant, Roperr М. The Early Church and 
the World. Church Hist, June 1969. 

Id. Christianity in Roman Britain, Anglican 
Theolog. Rev., Арг. 1969. 

Gaassorri, Н. La durée des concessions béné- 
ficiares en Léon et Castille: les cessions ad tem- 
pus. Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec. 1968. 

Grotz, Hans. Die Zeit Papst Hadrians П. 
(867-872) und der Anfang des photianischen 
Schismas im Spiegel der  Geschichtsliteratur 
(1880-1966): (Schluss folgt). Zeitsch. f. kathol. 
Theol., no. т, 1968. 

Hacen, KzNNETH G. An Addition to the Let- 
ters of John Lang: Introduction and "Translation. 
Arch, f. Reformationsgesch., no. x, 1969. 

Hanson, R. P. C. The Age of the Fathers: Its 
Significance and Limits. Eastern Churches Rev., 
Autumn 1968. 

Harris, Barsara J. Landlords and Tenants in 
England in the Later Middle Ages: The Bucking- 
ham Estates. Past and Present, May 1969. 
ратан, Шет Eine ип te - 
ieferung der en — Investiturprivilegien. 
Deutsches Archiv., no. 2, 1968. ia 

Harcuer, Jonn. A Diversified Economy: Later 
Médieval Cornwall. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1969. 

Hays, Ruys W. Welsh Students at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities in the Middle Ages. 
Welsh Hist. Rev., Dec. 1969. 

HearH, P. The Medieval Archdeaconry and 
Tudor Bishopric of Chester. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

Ннлот, P. Triforiums et coursiéres dans les 
églises gothiques de Bretagne et de Normandie, 
Ann. de Normandie, June 1969. 
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Henperson, R. W. Sixteenth Century Commu- 
nity Benevolences: An Attempt to Resacralize 
the Secular. Church Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Hauninozr, S. K., Jr. Tudor Literature of the 
Physical Sciences. Huntington Lib: Quar., May 
1969. 

nx Patrick. The Moechian Controversy 
and the Constantinopolitan Synod of January A.D. 
809. Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct. 1969.. 

HicouwET, Св. Le groupe aristocratique en 
Aquitaine ct en Gascogne (fin x*-début xn’ 
siècle). Ann. du Midi, Oct—Dec. 1968. 

HiNNERUsCH, WiLLiAM A. Origins and Devel- 
opment of Religious Orders. Rev. for Religious, 
Nov. 1969. ; 

HOLDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER. The; Acts of Ste- 
phen [rev. article]. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Horrent, J. Deux événements dans l'histoire 
de la lyrique gallego-portugaise. Moyen Age, no. 
2, 1969. 4 

ОҢ N. Notes sur Гогіріпе de la 
pluralité des curées dans l'ancien comté de Flan- 
dre, Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 2, 1969. 

Jacxson, КіснАВр А. The Traité du Sacre of 
Jean Golein. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Aug. 15, 
1969. 

Kamen, Henry, and THompson, I. A. A. 
Galley Service and Crime in Sixteenth-Century 
Spain. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1969. 

KapLowrrr, STEPHEN J. The Non-Literary 
Sources of Graf Rudolf: A Re-Evaluation. Stud. 
in Philol., July 1969. 

csoNvI, Вёл. Chronica Hungaro-Polonica, 
Pars I. Textus cum varietate lectionum . . . 
praefatione notisque. Acta Universitatis Szegedien- 
fis, XXVI, 1969. 

Kay, Кіснлкр. Wendover's Last Annal. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Lacarra, J. M. "Honores" et “tenencias” en 
Aragon (xi* siècle). Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec. 
1968. 

Lacazz, Y. Contribution à l'histoire econo- 
mique et politique des pays de "par-dega": Trois 
années de la négociation hanséato-bourguignonne 
ouverte en 1453 [cont.]. Moyen Age, no. 2, 1969. 

LECLERCQ, Jean. A Monastic Pioneer of the 
Thirteenth Century, A Spiritual Portrait of St. 
Sylvester Guzzolini. Downside Rev., Jan. 1969. 

Lucuay, J. Rennes au xv* siècle 4 travers les 
comptes municipaux. Ann. de Bretagne, June 
1968. 

Lewis, A. R. Midi frangais, Iraq buwayhide et 
Japon: Étude comparée des féodalités, Ann. du 
Midi, Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

L'HuiLrem, PrgRRE. Episcopal Elections in the 
Byzantine East: A Few Comments. Eastern 
Churches Rev., Spring 1968. 

Louse, Bernuarp. Die Stellung der “Schwir- 
mer" und Täufer in der Reformationsgeschichte. 
Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1969. 

Lomparp, MaumicE. La chasse et les produits 
de la chasse dans le monde musulman (vin*-xi* 
siècle). Ann.: Ée., soc., civil., May-June 1969. 

Lorrzr, FrieoricH. Severinus und die Endzeit 
römischer Herrschaft an der oberen:Donau, Dens- 
sches Archiv., no. 2, 1968. ; 

MacNou-Noxrigm, Е. Fidélité et féodalité méri- 
dionales d'aprés les serments de fidélité (x*-dé- 
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but xn* siècle). dan. du Midi, Oct.-Dec. 1968. 

Márxrvsz, E. La chancellerie royale et la rédac- 
tion des chroniques dans la Hongrie médiévale 
[cont.]. Moyen Age, no. 2, 1969. 

Mazsu-Epwanps, J. C. Was Saint Patrick Irish? 
Downside Rev., July 1969. 

Martin, F. X. Gerald of Wales, Norman Re- 
porter on Ireland. Studies, Autumn 1969. 

Martin, K. M. A Reassessment of the Evi- 
dence for the comes Britanniarum in the Fourth 
Century. Latomus, Арг.-Јипе 1969. 

MARTINDALE, JANE. Conventum inter Guillel- 
mum Aquitanorum comes et Hugonem Chiliar- 
chum. Eng. Hisi. Rev., July 1969. ; 

Monrrm, J. propos du vocabulaire des 
structures sociales du haut Moyen Age. Ann. du 
Midi, Oct-Dec. 1968. 

Monpzx, Hunrnr. Die Rechtssammlungen der 
Handschrift von Bonneval—ein Werk der karo- 
lingischen Reform. Deutsches Archiv., no. 2 
1968. 

. Monz, Perer. Why Did Rahewin Stop Writ- 
ing the Gesta Frederici? A Further Consideration. 
Eng. Hist, Rev., Oct. 1969. 

NEwsrEAD, Нвгліме, The Harp and the Rote; 
An Episode in the Tristan Legend and Its Liter- 
ary History. Romance Philol, May 1969. 

Овхів, Отто Gerard, Die “sächsische Wel- 
fenquelle” als Zeugnis der welfischen Hausiiber- 
licferung. Deutsches Archiv., no, 2, 1968, 

OcpzN, Marcaret S. Guy de Chauliac’s Theory 
of the Humors. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1969. 

O'NEILL, Ynez Viorf. The Fünfbilderserie Re- 
considered, Bull. Hist. Medicine, May-June 1969. 

OvnLiAC, P. Le pays de La Selve à la &n du 
xu® siècle, Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec, 1968. 

PALMER, J. J. N. The Impeachment of Michael 
de Da Pole in 1386. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 
1969. 

PARMISANO, Fasian. Love and Marriage in the 
i Ages. Part IL New Blackfriars, Sept. 
1969. 

PÁszron, L. L'histoire de la curie romain 
probléme d'histoire de l'Église, Rev. d' hiss, 
ecclés., no. 2, 1969. 

Pzppiatr, МІСНАЕІ, Decoration in the Age of 
the Patron: Painting for Princes: Pisanello. 
Réalités, Oct. 1969. 

Pracrvar, Jonn. Seigneurial Aspects of Late 
Roman Estate Management, Eng. Hist, Rev., 
July 1969. 

Ревв2-Емвір, Fr, Navigation et commerce 
dans le port de Séville au bas moyen Аве. Moyen 
Age, no. 2, 1969. А 

РїАттол, Renato. Codice diplomatico dantesco. 
Aggiunte IV-VII. Arch. stor, ital., no. 1—2, 1969. 

Pruxs, J. H. Gibbon and History. History 
Today, Nov. 1969. 

Poppe, Амрвхну. Le prince et l'Église en 
Russie de Kiev depuis la fin du x° siècle et 
jusqu'au début du xin* siècle. Acta Poloniae 
Historica, XX, 1969. 

Raya, ЈоѕвРН. Byzantine—Neither Greek nor 
Eastern. Eastern Churches Rev., Spring 1968. 

RrvNorps, Susan. The Forged Charters of 
Barnstaple. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Ricuarp, Jean. The Mongols and the Franks. 
Jour. Алап Hist., no. 1, 1969. 


Medieval 


RrcHrER, МіснАЕІ. The Life of St. Davids 
by Giraldus Cambrensis. Welsh Hist. Rev., Dec. 
196g. 

RocERs, Aan. Parliamentary Elections in 
Grimsby in the Fifteenth Century. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. 1969. 

RocoziNskr, Jan. The Counsellors of the 
Seneschal of Beaucaire and Nimes, 1250—1350. 
Speculum, July 1969. 

RorporF, Witty. Marriage in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Early Church. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Rosner, Fren, Maimonides the Physician: A 
Bibliography. Bull Hist. Medicine, May—June 
1969. 

Rupp, E. Совром. Miintzer’s Writings. Jour. 
Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1969. 

RussELL, Josian C. Thirteenth Century Tuscany 
as a Nation. Tatus, Sept. 1968. 

SÁNcHEZ ALBORNOZ, Cr. Conséquences de la 
reconquáte ct du repeuplement sur les institu- 
tions féodo-vassaliques de Léon et de Castille. 
Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec. 1968. 

SCHELBERT, Lro. Jacob Grebel’s Trial Re- 
vised, Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1969. 

Ѕснмірт, A. V. C. Langland and Scholastic 
Philosophy. Medium Aevum, no. 2, 1969. 

SCHNEIDER, J. Colloque sur les structures sociales 
de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et de l'Espagne au 
реша Age féodal. Ann. du Midi, Oct-Dec. 
1968. 

Serr, FERDINAND. Utopie im Mittelalter. Hist. 
Zeitsch., June 1969. 

Suran, Norman Е. The Origins of the Med- 
ieval Diocese of Glasgow. Scottish Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 1969. 

SHELBY, Lon R. Setting out the Keystones of 
Pointed Arches: A Note on Medieval Baugeo- 
теше. Technology and Culture, Oct. 1969. 

SHERESHEVSKY, Esra. Hebrew Traditions in 
Peter Comestor's Historia Scholastica: 1. Genesis. 
Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 1969. 

Suryy, J. S. Tommaso е la scienza teologica е 
filosofica nell'Oriente. Angelicum, Јап.-Јипе 1969. 

Sournia, J.-C., and TzÉvizN, M. Essai d'inven- 
taire des léproseries cn Bretagne. Ann. de 
Bretagne, June 1968. 

STEIN, PETER. The Source of the Roman- 
Canonical Part of the Regiam Maiestatem. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

STEINTRAGER, JAMES. Plato and More's Utopia. 
Social Research, Autumn 1969. 

STEVENS, RicHARD С. The New Republic in 
More's Utopia. Pol. Sc. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

SroNzs E. І. С. The Appeal to History in 
Anglo-Scottish Relations between 1291 and 1401. 
Part I. Archives, Apr. 1969. 

Ѕтовкү, RicHaxp. The Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts: A Note on Its Centenary. 
Hist. Stud. (Melbourne), Apr. 1969. 

Sussman, STANLEY A. Far from the Saxon 
Shores: А Tentative History of the Anglo- 
Varangian Guard of the Byzantine Emperors. 
Connecticut Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Svennune, J. Zu Cassiodor und Jordanes. 
Eranos, no. I-3, 1969. 

Szévérrry, Јоѕєрн. The Christian Spirit of 
Medieval Poetry. Thought, Dec. 1969. 
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'Tanacco, G. Fief et seigneurie dans l'Italie 
communale [cont.] Moyen Age, no. 2, 1969. 

TaxPLIN, Комар. The Saints in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight. Speculum, July 1969. 

"Торрімо, Eva Cararyciotu. The Poet-Priest: 
in Byzantium. Greek Orthodox Theol. Rev, 
Spring 1969. 

Van DER Wee, Herman. International Busi- 
ness Finance and Monetary Policy in Western 
Europe, 1384-1410. Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 
1969. 

VANSTEENKISTE, C. П settimo volume del 
nuovo Alberto Magno [rev. article]. Angelicum, 
Jan.-June 1969. 

WacNER, Hans. Alphons Lhotsky, 1903-1968 
[obit.]. Hist. Zeitsch., June 1969. 

Want, Jamus А. Legal Influence in the Work 
of Richard Middleton. Manuscripta, July 1969. 

Wars, James E. The Querela Pacis of 
Erasmus: The “Lost” French Translation. Har- 
vard Lib. Bull., Oct. 1969. 

їндєн, Lorenz. Peter Abaelard as Mu- 
sician, Musical Quar., July, Oct. 1969. 

Warre, LvNw, Ја. Kyeser's "Bellifortis": The 
First Technological Treatise of the Fifteenth 
Century. Technology and Culture, July 1969. 

Yates, W. NiceL. The Attempts to Establish 
A Dominican Priory at Hereford, 1246-1342. 
Downside Rev., July 1969. 


BOOKS 


ANDERSON, JEAN. Henry the Navigator, Prince 
of Portugal. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1969. Pp. 124. $4.50. | : 

ARMSTRONG, C. А. J. (tr. and with an introd.). 
The Usurpation of Richard the Third: Dominicus 
Mancinus ad Angelum Catonem. de Occupatione 
Regni Anglie per Riccardum Tercium | Libellus. 
ad ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1969. Pp. xx, 146. $5.95. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1936), AHR, XLII (July 1937), 737.. : 

BAumi, Franz H. Medieval Civilization in 
Germany, 800-1273. Ancient Peoples and Places, 
Vol. LXVII. New York: Frederick А. Praeger. 
1969. Pp. 230. $8.50. 

CHAILLEY, Jacques. Histoire musicale du 
Moyen Age. “Collection hier.” 2d rev. ed.; Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1969. Pp. 336. 

o fr. 

: CHEVALIER, Bernard. L'Occident de 1280 à 
1492. Collection U, Ser. “Histoire médiévale.” 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1969. Pp. 255. 

Corrie, Basi. The Triumph of English 1350— 
1450. History and Literature. [New York:] 
Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 318. $12.00. 

EnpnÉLY, IsrvÁN. The Art of the Avars. Bos- 
ton: Branden Press. n.d. Pp. 69, 60 plates. $4.95. 

FiscHEL, WALTER J. Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Mediaeval Islam. New introd. 
by the author on “The Court Jew in the Islamic 
World.” 2d ed.; New York: Ktav Publishing 
House. 1969. Pp. xxvii, 139. $6.95. 

Frrcg, Marc (ed.). Index to Testamentary 
Records in the Commissary Court of London 
(London Division) Now Preserved in the Guild- 
hall Library, London. Vol. 1, 1374-1488. His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, JP 12. London: 
Н. М. Stationery Office; distrib. by British In- 
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formation Services, New York. 1969. Pp. xv, 
239, $20.34 postpaid. 

FLETCHER, Jouw M. The Liber Taxatorum of 
Poor Students at the University of Freiburg im 
Breisgau. Texts and Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Education, No. 12. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. 
1969. Pp. бт. 

GABRIEL, Arrux І. The Mediaeval Univer- 
sities of Pées and Pozsony: Commemoration of 
the sooth and 6ooth Anniversary of Their Foun- 
dation, 1367—1467—1967. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. 
1969. Pp. 87, 17 plates. $4.90. 

Gres, Јозврн, and Frances. Life in a Medieval 
City. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1969. 
Pp. xiii, 274. $6.95. 

Jarretr, Вере, O.P. Social Theories of the 
Middle Ages, 1200-1500. Reprint; New York: 
Humanities Press. 1968. Pp. ix, 280. $10.50. 

La RoNcihRg, Сн.-М. рв, ef al, L'Europe ан 
Moyen Age: Documents expliqués. Vol. П, Fin 
IX‘ sidcle~fin ХШ siècle. Collection U, Ser. 
“Histoire médiévale." Paris: Armand Colin. 1969. 
Pp. 397. 

Іотнлвіо DEI SEONI (POPE INNOCENT Ш). On 
the Misery of the Human Condition: Dc miseria 
humane conditionis. Оомлір R. Howanp, Ed. Tr. 
by Marcarer Mary Dietz. The Library of Lib- 
eral Arts. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1969. Pp. 
xliii, 92. $2.25. 

MORRISSON, Cfemz. Les croisades. “Que 
sais-je?” No. 157. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1969. Pp. 128. 

Ostrocorsky, GEoncE. History of the Byxan- 
tine State. Tr. from the German by, Joan Hosszy. 
With a foreword by Ркткң Снлйлміѕ. Rutgers 
Byzantine Ser. Rev. ed.; New Brunswick, N. J.: 


| 


Other Recent Publications 


Rutgers University Press. 
$15.00. Textbook. 

SAKLATVALA, Beram. The Origins of the Eng- 
lish People. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co. 
1969. Pp. 192. $7.50. 

SauwpEnS, J. J. Aspects of the Crusades. ad 
ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1968. 
Pp. өт. $4.50. 

ЅснміғІ, Олут. Via Propria and Via Mystica 
in the Theology of Jean le Charlier de Gerson. 
Graduate Study No. 10, School for Graduate 
Studies, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Б Louis: Oliver ‘Slave. 1969. Pp. vii, 107. 

2.45. 

Ѕеттом, Kenners M. (general ed.). 4 History 
of the Crusades. Vol. I, The First Hundred Years, 
ed. by Marsma W. Влірэтч; Vol. П, The 
Later Crusades, 1189-1311, ed. by Roserr Lez 
Worrr and Harry W. Hazarp. 2d ed.; Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. Pp. xxxi, 
707; xxii, 871. $15.00 each. See revs. of Ist 
eds. (1955 and 1962), AHR, LXI (Jan. 1956), 
375, and LXVIII (Apr. 1963), 713. 

STEENSTRUP, JoHANNES (ed.). Les invasions 
normandes en France: Etude critique. Le mé- 
morial des siècles. Les événements: Neuvitme 
siècle. Paris: Albin Michel. 1969. Pp. 340. Cloth 
36 fr, paper 24 fr. 

Worrr, Рнплрре. The Awakening of Europe. 
Tr. from the French by Anne Canter. Pelican 
Books. The Pelican History of European Thought, 
1 I. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1968. Pp. 314. 

1.95. 

Youxc, CuAnuzs К. (ed.). The Twelfth-Cen- 
tury Renaissance. European Problem Studies. New 
York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston. 1969. Pp. 
116. $2.25. Textbook. 


1969. Pp. xl, 624. 
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Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 


‘Tupors AND STUARTS 

Assis, НЕАтнЕВ, The Voice of, George Her- 
bert’s “The Church.” ELH, Sept. 1969. 

Авнтом, Rosert. The Aristocracy in Transi- 
tion [review article on Lawrence 'Stone’s Crisis 
of the dristocracy]. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1969. 

BENTLEY, CHRISTOPHER. The | Anatomy of 
Melancholy and Richard Whitlock's Zootomia. 
Renaissance and Mod. Stud., ХШ; 1969. 

Bropwin, Lzonora Leer. 'The| Structure of 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, Mod! Philol., Aug. 
1969. 

Cannon, CHARLES D. 4 Warning for Fair 
Women and the Puritan Controversy. Stud. in 
Eng., no. 9, 1968. 

CARROLL, KannetH І. From Bond Slave to 
Governor: The Strange Career of Charles Bayly 
(163271680). Jour. Friends’ Hist, Soc., no. t, 
1968. 

Davies, Раш. С. Rochester and Boileau: A 
Reconsideration. Comp. Lit., Fall 1969. 
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Dent, R. W. John Lyly in 1588. Eng. Lang. 
Notes, Sept. 1969. 

Donkin, R. A. The Cistercian Order and the 
Settlement of Northern England. Geog. Rev., 
July 1969. 

Dow, James. Scottish Trade with Sweden 
1580-1622. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Ese, JuL С. Translation and Cultural Na- 
tionalism in the Reign of Elizabeth. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1969. 

Epwarps, Grorce W. Quakers as Church- 
wardens and Vestrymen. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 
no, І, 1968. 

Frupine, Epwina. John Donne and the New 
Christianity. Month, Oct. 1969. 

FLYNN, Dennis. Three Unnoticed Companion 
Essays to Donne’s “An Essay of Valour.” Bull. 
New York Pub. Lib., Sept. 1969. 

Foorz, Epwarp T. Harvey: Spontaneous Gen- 
eration and the Egg. Ann. Science, June 1969. 

Fosrer, Ѕтирних. The Presbyterian Independ- 
ence Exorcized: A Ghost Story for Historians, 
Past and Present, Aug. 1969. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


Fuser, F. Ѕмгтн. Tudor Historical Thought, 
by F. J. Levy: Review Essay. History and Theory, 
no, 3, 1969. 

Симек, Rooker A. Spenser's Rhyme or Church- 
yard's Reason: Evidence of Churchyard’s First 
Pension. Кер. Eng. Stud., Aug. 1969. 

GopsHALK, WiLLiAM LeicH. Marvell’s Garden 
and the Theologians, Stud. in Philol., July 1969. 

Grant, Leonard T. Seventeenth Century Puri- 
tan Catechetical Writings. Princeton Seminary 
Bull., Summer 1969. 

Heart, A. К. Milton’s Comus and Spenser's 
False Genius. Univ. of Toronto Quar., July 1969. 

Horwzs, Martin. Richard Grafton and 
Chronicle, History Today, Sept. 1969. 

HorzrNGER, WALTER. Der abentheuerliche 
Simplicissimus and Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 
Colloquia Germanica, no. 2, 1969. 

Hupson, ANNE. Robert of Gloucester and the 
Antiquaries, 1550-1800, Notes and Queries, Sept. 
1969. 

Jones, W. R. The Two Laws in England: The 
Later Middle Ages. Jour. Church and State, 
Winter 1969. 

Kernan, ALVIN. The Henriad: Shakespeare's 
Major History Plays. Yale Rev., Autumn 1969. 

Lamont, WiLLiaM М. Puritanism as History 
and Historiography: Some Further Thoughts. 
Past and Present, Aug. 1969. 

Lee, Parricia-Ann. Play and the English 
Gentleman in the Early Seventeenth Century. 
Historian, May 1969. 

McNam, окр. Why Is the Doctor in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor Called Caius? [John Caius]. 
Medical Hist, Oct. 1969. 

McPnzxnsoN, Рл C. Aretino and the Harvey- 
Nashe Quarrel. PMLA, Oct. 1969. 

Macume, Jonn. William Roper's Life of More: 
The Working Methods of a Tudor Biographer. 
Moreana, Aug. 1969. 

MARC'HADOUR, GERMAIN. Thomas More’s 
Prayer Book. Ibid. 

Marxs, CanoL L. Thomas Traherne’s Early 
Studies. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 4th quar., 1968. 

MicknzwnicHT, Е. Н, Amphlett. Doctors’ 
Commons. Notes and Queries, Sept. 1969. 

Moorz, Tuomas V. Donne’s Use of Uncer- 
tainty as a Vital Force in Satyre Ul. Mod. Philol., 
Aug. 1969. 

Mourpry, Јеғвив С. A Paradox in Locke's 
Theory of Natural Rights, Dialogue, Sept. 1969. 

Ореолвр, DoucLas. Locke and Substance. Ibid. 

Paxsons, J. E., JR. Locke's Doctrine of Property. 
Social Research, Autumn 1969. 

Pert, Marouta R. Physics and Metaphysics in 
Newton, Leibniz, and Clarke. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1969. 

Prenson, PETER O'Marnrzy. A Commander for 
the Armada. Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 1969. 

Rey, P. W. J. The Union of 1707 as ап 
Episode in English Politics. Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July 1969. 

Rosrvic, Maren-Sorte. The Shepherdes Calen- 
der—A Structural Analysis. Renatssance and 
Mod, Stud., ХШ, 1969. 

Rovscuausse, JEAN. Correspondance d’Erasme 
et de Fisher. Moreana, Aug. 1969. 

Rurr, Lian M. and Winsou, D. AzNOLD. 
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The Madrigal, the Lute Song and Elizabethan 
Politics, Past and Present, Aug. 1969. 

Scuocuger, Gorpon J. Patriarchalism, Politics 
and Mass Attitudes in Stuart England. Hist. Jour., 
по, 3, 1969. 

SENNING, Carvin Е. The Visit of Christian IV 
to England in 1614. Historian, Aug. 1969. 

Sermour, Wium. The Company That 
Founded an Empire. History Today, Sept. 1969. 

SKINNER, Quentin. Thomas Hobbes and the 
Nature of the Early Royal Society. Hist. Jour., 
no. 2, 1969. 

SezNaLER, JosepH J. Return to Thomas 
Hobbes? South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1969. 

SrEINTRAGER, James. Plato and More's Utopia. 
Social Research, Autumn 1969. 

STEPHENS, W. B. The Cloth Exports of the 
Provincial Ports, 1600-1640. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1969. 

Stevens, Ricnarp С. The New Republic in 
More's Utopia. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Тнівяк, Joan. Younger Sons in the Seventeenth 
Century. History (London), Oct. 1969. 

Vigrs, Henry R, M.D. The London Editions 
of Polidori’s The Vampyre. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
Ат., ad quar., 1969. 

Waker, К. Е. Jasper Tudor and the Town 
oF Tenby. Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Summer 
1969, 

Wooparinck, KENNETH. Accounts Rendered, 
1700-1714. History Today, Nov. 1969. 

Woopwarp, DaNrgL Н. Thomas Fuller, Wil- 
liam Dugard, and the Pseudonymous Life of Sid- 
ney (1655) [and Bert Juel-Jensen’s communica- 
tion concerning the article]. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 

, 4th quar., 1968; ad quar., 1969. 
re Roserr L. Sir Robert Cecil and the 
Gunpowder Plot. Univ. of Dayton Rev., Winter 
1968-69. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


ANDERSON, Оплув. Women Preachers in Mid- 
Victorian Britain: Some Reflexions on Feminism, 
Popular Religion and Social Change. Hist. Jour., 
no. 3, 1969. 

Baczko, Broniscaw. Historical Knowledge and 
he Moral Lessons. Diogenes, Fall 1969. 

AKKE, Joun P. Ambiguity in the Election of 
я 4. Stud, in Burke and His Time, Spring 1969. 

Barker, Кормиү. The Labour Party and Edu- 
cation for Socialism. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., 
pt. т, 1969. 

BamooAH, Nirope K, David Scott and the 
Question of Slavery in Assam: A Case Study in 
British Paternalism. Indian Econ. and Soc. Hist. 
Rev., June 1969. 

Barrzzssy, ЈАМЕЗ L. Johnson and Shiels: 
Biographers of Addison. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500- 
1900, Summer 1969. 

BAYLEN, Josera О. Matthew Arnold and the 
Pall Mall Gazette: Some Unpublished Letters, 
1884-1887. South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1969. 

BzacLEHOLE, J. C. Some Problems of Cook's 
Biographer, Mariner': Mirror, Nov. 1969. 

Вёклмова, J. Critique Swiftienne du tricenten- 
aire, Etudes anglaises, Apr.-June 1969. 

BETSELL, LesLie. The Independence of Brazil 
and the Abolition of the Brazilian Slave "Trade: 
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Anglo-Brazilian Relations, С: Jour. La- 
tin Ат. Stud., Nov. 1969. 

BLAICHER, GÜNTHER. England as das "klass- 
ische" Land des Selbstmords im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Arch, f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1968.i 

Boorn, Stupusn PauL. Essays and Reviews: 
The Controversy as Seen in the Correspondence 
and Papers of Dr. E. B. Pusey and! Archbishop 
Archibald Tait. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 1969. 

Bossy, Јонм. More Northumbrian Congrega- 
tions, Recusant Hist, Jan. 1969. ' 

Boxer, С. В. Brazilian Gold and British 
Traders in the First Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Hisp. Ат. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1969. 

Bracx, О. M., JR, et а English Literature, 
1660-1800: А Current Bibliogaphy. ол 
Quar., July 1969. 

BRAITHWAITE, CoNsTANCE. Legal Problems of 
Conscientious Objection to Various Compulsions 
unger. Виш Law. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., no. 
1, 1968 

BRANTLINGER, PATRICK. The Case RN "Trade 
Unions in Early Victorian Fiction. Victorian 
Stud., Sept, 1969. 

BROWN, Е. Н. Puerps. The Brookings Study 
of the Poor Performance of the British Economy. 
Economica, Aug. 1969. 

Brown, WALLACE. American RN in Brit- 
ain. History Today, Oct. 1969. | 

Buxorss Кити. Technological Change and 
the 1852 Lock-Out in the British Engineering 
Industry. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 2, 1969. 

Burt, Rocer. Lead Production in "England and 
Wales, 1700-1770. Econ. Hist. Rev., (Аид. 1969. 

Centorz, Е. F. Evolution after Darwin. Tho- 
mist, Oct. 1969. 

CHAPMAN, STANLEY D. The Peels in the Early 
English Cotton Industry. Business Hist, July 
196 

Са Р. Е. British Politics ET Blackburn 
Politics, 1900—1910. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1969. 

Сонкм, Клірн. Transformation in, The Rape 
of the Lock. Eighteenth-Century Siud., Spring 
1969. 

Соллев, J. G. Act of State as a Defence against 
a British Subject. Cambridge Law ee Apr. 
1968. 

Corriws, Joun М. The Labour Par 
Public Schools: A Conflict of Principles 
Jour, Educ. Stud., Oct. 1969. | 

COTTRELL, P. a London Financiers and Aus- 
tria, 1863-1875: ‘The Anglo-Austrian Bank. Busi- 
ness Hist., July 1969. 

Сал, R. S., and Fioup, К. С. List of Publi- 
cations on the Economic History of Great Britain 
and Ireland Published in 1967. Econ, Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1969. 

Croox, J. MogpAuNT. The Pre-Victorian Archi- 
tect: Professionalism and Patronage. Architectural 
Hist., no. 12, 1969. | 
А DALY, Савин.  Tyrel's “Medievalism.” 
Month, July-Aug. 1969. 

Davies, Атом Eric. Some Asp of the 
Operation of the Old Poor Law in Cardiganshire, 
1750-1834. Ceredigion, no. 1, 1968. 

Dzax, D. W. The Difficulties of; a Labour 
Educational Policy: The Failure of the Trevelyan 


and the 
es. British 





Other Recent Publications 


ВШ, 1929-31. British Jour. Educ. Sind., Oct. 
1969. 

Dzarpen, James S. Wise and Ruskin. Part II. 
Book Collector, Summer 1969. 

DrNoGLs, A. E. and Harrison, B. Н. Cardinal 
Manning as Temperance Reformer, Hist. Jomr., 
no. 3, 1969. 

Drewry, Gavin, and Моволм, JENNY. Law 
ps as Legislators. Parliamentary Aff., Summer 
1969. 

Epmonps, C. Gertrude Bell in the Near 
Middle East, Royal Central Asian Jour., Oct. 
1969. 

ErpRmaE, C. C. The Myth of Mid-Victorian 


. “Separatism”: The Cession of the Bay Islands 


and the Ionian Islands in the Early 1860's. 
Victorian Stud., Mar. 1969. 

Егғовр, К. The Theology of Clerical Partici- 
pation: John Dunmore Lang and Direct Clerical 
Representation in Politics. Jour, Religious Hist., 
June 1969. 

Exton, G. К. Literaturbericht über die englische 
Geschichte der Neuzeit. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1969. 

Emmison, F. G. Local Record Offices and the 
Universities. History (London), June 1969. 

Erdman, Davi V., ct al. The Romantic Move- 
ment: A Selective and Critical Bibliography for 
1968. Eng. Lang. Notes, Sept. 1969. 

Farr, D. Рат. Evelyn Waugh: Tradition and 
a ыя Talent. South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 
1969. 

Fister, ALLAN C. The Investiture of Great 
Britain's Prince of Wales. Naz] Geog. Mag., Nov. 
1969. 

Frrzsimons, M. A, Britain in the 1840's: Re- 
flections in Relevance. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1969. 

Fraser, MaxrweLL. Sir Benjamin Hall Is 
Raised to the Peerage. Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., 
Summer 1969. 

Freeman, RoNALD E. (ed.). Victorian Biblio- 
graphy for 1968. Victorian Stud., June 1969. 

Frey, Јонм R. Anglo-American Literary Biblio- 
graphy for 1968. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., 
July 1969. 

Евомм, Ericu. Marx's Contribution to the 
Knowledge of Man. Praxis, no. 1-2, 1969. 

Fry, Howard Т. Alexander Dalrymple and 
New Guinea. Jour. Pacific Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

Games, Pierce W. William Cobbett’s Ac- 
count Book. Proc, Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct. 
1968. 

Сплем, Maw. The Library of the Duke of 
Kent. History Today, Oct. 1969. 

Govone, DaNigL J. The Role of Debate in 
Parliament: A Nineteenth Century View. Western 
Speech, Summer 1969. 

GREENHILL, Ковивт С. The State under Pres- 
sure: The West Indian Mail Contract, 1905. Basi- 
ness Hist., July 1969. 

Harrison, А. E. The Competitiveness of the 
British Cycle Industry, 1890-1914. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1969. 

HAWXE, С. R., and Rzz», M. C. Railway Capi- 
tal in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century. Ibid. 

Hawxixs, Currrorp W., Ніз Majestie’s Armed 
Tender, Lady Nelson, 1799-1825. Mariners Mir- 
ror, Nov. 1969. 
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Hearn, Epwaxp. Realism in British Foreign 
Policy. Foreign Aff., Oct. 1969. 


Herrer, J. Н. Publish or Perish—A Defense. - 


Public Interest, Fall 1969. 

Haard, Dav. The South Sea Evangelical 
Mission in the Solomon Islands. Jour. Pacific 
Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

Новом, М., and Srewazr, J. C. The ео! 
Profession in Local Government. Pubic Law, 
Autumn 1969. 

Нот, Т. С. A Note on Some Eighteenth 
Century Statistics. Recesant Hist, Jan. 1969. 

Hopxins, A. С. History at the Universities: 
Change without Decay. History (London), Oct. 
1969. 

HUDSON, чпгтнвор S. William Penn's English 
Liberties: Tract for Several Times. Wiliam and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Home, L. J. Myrdal on Jeremy Bentham: 
Laissez-Faire and Harmony of Interests. Econo- 
mica, Aug. 1969. 

Jenxims, J. Gerant. Rural Industry in Cardi- 
ganshire. Ceredigion, no. 1, 1968. 

Jenxins, R. С. F. Tyrrell’s Dublin Days. 
Month, July-Aug. 1969. 

Karman, Harop D. Newgate Prison. Archi- 
tectural Hist., no. 12, 1969. 

KzrLxrT, Joun К. Writing on Victorian Rail- 
ways: An Essay in Nostalgia. Victorian Stud., 
Sept. 1969. 

Kocu, Н. W. The Anglo-German Alliance 
Negotiators: Missed Opportunity or Myth? His- 
tory (London), Oct. 1969. 

Lasterr, PETER. Size and Structure of the 
Household in England over Three Centuries, 
Population Stud., July 1969. 

Їлрзсомв, Patrick С. Party Politics, 1801- 
1802: George Canning and the Trinidad Ques- 
tion. Hist. Jour., no. 3, 1969. 

Loscuxy, Davi J., end Kren, Оохлір Е. In- 
come and Family Size in Three Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Lancashire Parishes: A Reconstitution Study. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 1969. 

Lowe, C. J. Britain and Italian Intervention, 
1914~1915. Hist. Jour., no. 3, 1969. 

Lvwcn, Jonn. British Policy and Spanish 
America, 1783-1808. Jour. Latin Am, Stud., May 
1969. 

MACALPINE, Ina, and HuNTER, RicHamD, Por- 
phyria and King George III. Scientific Am., July 
1969. 

McCorp, Norman. The Implementation of the 
1834 Poor Law Amendment Act on Tyneside. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 1969. 

McErxzov, Groror. Edmund Burke and the 
Chéniers. Stud. in Burke and His Time, Spring 
1969. 

McGzz, Ricnarp D, Т y in Burke's 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. Ibid. 

McKxrvey, Jaxxs І. William Robertson and 
Lord Bute. Stud. in Scottish Lit., Apr. 1969. 

MacLxop, Кот M. Science and Government in 
Victorian England: Lighthouse Illumination and 
the Board of Trade, 1866-1886. Isis, Spring 1969. 

Marum, Wirtia H., Ja. Augustus 
Beaumont: Anglo-American Radical (1798- 
1818). Internat. Reg. Social Hist., е: 1969. 

. “Jerusalem Deferred’: Recent Waiting in 
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the History of the British Labor Movement. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1969. 

Mason, A. The Government and the General 
Strike, 1926. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 
1969. 

Massay, Hector J. Lord Acton's Theory of 
Nationality. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1969. 

May, W. E. The Panther Affair. Mariner; 
Mirror, Nov. 1969. 

Mexvin, James К. Mill’s Law of International 
Value. Southern Econ. Jour., Oct. 1969. 

Mereprru, Козлмонр. The Eyres of Hassop 
from the Test Act to Emancipation. Recusant 
Hist., Oct. 1968. 

Muer, Henry Кмонт. Recent Studies in the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century. Stud. Eng. 
Lit., 1500-1900, Summer 1969. 

Moors, D. C. Political Morality in Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century England: Concepts, Norms, Vio- 
lations, Victorian Stud., Sept. 1969. 

Mornisnoz, Міснлві, Jr. Hume's Rhetorical 
Strategy: A Solution to the Riddle of the Dia 
logues Concerning Natural Religion. Texas Stud. 
Lit. and Lang., Summer 1969. 

Моърнт, Micnaxrt. Religious Polemics in the 
Genesis of Old English Studies. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., May 1969. 

Orson, Ricuarp. The Reception of Boscovich's 
Ideas in Scotland. Isis, Spring 1969. 

Оттем, Turxy. Macaulay’s Critical Theory of 
Imagination and Reason. Jour. Aesthetics and . 
Art Criticism, Fall 1969. 

Pence, James W., Jg. Invention Gone Awry: 
The London “Times” and Civil Service Reform 
in 1854. Western Speech, Summer 1969. 

PraTT, Vorma Bever, The East India Com- 
pany and the Madagascar Slave Trade. Willian 
and Mary Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Proms, J. a Gibbon and History. History 
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torical Manuscripts Commission, 
169-56. The Eighteenth Century, Ibid., Aug. 
1969. 
Portarp, Srowxr, Trade Union Reactions to 
the Economic Crisis. Jour. Contemporary Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

Portrait of a Bibliophile: XXIV. Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Book Collector, Summer 1969. 

Powerit, J. M. Tithe Surveys and Schedules: 
Some Montgomeryshire Examples. Nat. Lib. of 
Wales Jour., Summer 1969. 

Princz, PETER. John Bell and the Ustversal 
Advertiser. Business Hist., July 1969. 

Pxoruxxo, logwERTH. in London. 
Past and Present, Aug. 1969. 

Ricuarvsow, Н. W. The Economic Significance 
of the Depression in Britain. Jour. Contemp. 
Hist., Oct. 1969. 

RopERTS, Marrin. Contemporary Problems of 
Sixth Form History. History, Oct. 1969. 

Roserts, R. О. The Bank of England, the 
Company of Copper Miners, and the Cwmavon 
Works, 1847-52. Welsh Hist. Rev., June 1969. 

Босне, J. W. The Great Latin Primer Ques- 
tion. British Jour. Educ. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

Rousau, G. S. The London Earthquakes of 
1750. Jour. World Hist., B. 3, 1968. 

RoxsURGH, RONALD. Nightingale and 
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Miss Clough: Letters from the Crimea. Victorian 
Stud., Sept. 1969. 

SCHEIBE, FRIEDRICH CARL. Christentum und 
Kulturverfall im Geschichtsbild Edward Gibbons. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1968. 

Scorr, J. D. Hambro and Cavour, History To- 
day, Oct. 1969. 

SuxrpoN, P. J. The Cobham Troop of Gentle- 
men and Yeomanry Cavalry 1798-1820. Jour. 
Soc. Army Hist. Research, Spring 1969. 

SLAVENS, Tuomas P. Incidents in the Librar- 
ianship of Charles Ripley Gillett. Jour. Lib. Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

5мттн, B. C, and STANYER, J, 
Developments in 1968: A Survey. Pub. Admin., 
Autumn 1969. 

SMITH, BzrvEeRLEY E. Gibbon and Mohammed- 
anism. Stud. in Eng., no. 9, 1968., 

Smita, Harry. The Resurgent County Court in 
Victorian Britain. Am. Jour. Legal Hist, Apr. 
1969. 

SrEcHER, Rosuzt M. The Darwin- Bates Let- 
ters: Correspondence between Two Nineteenth- 
Century Travellers and Naturalists. Ann. Science, 
June 1969. 

STEPHENS, W. B. Sources for the History of 
Agriculture in the English Village and Their 
Treatment, Agric. Hist., Apr. 1969. 

Stevens, Joan. A Roundabout Ride [Thack- 
eray а London in the 1840's]. посте Stud., 
Sept. 1969. 

Tasumo, Tom T. English Ports, Egyptian 
Onions, and the Protestant View of the Euchar- 
ist. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1969. 

Teacvg, S. J. Thoughts toward the Early His- 
tory of Chelsea College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, University of London. British Jour. Educ. 
Stud., Oct. 1969. 

THOMAS, Dew: W. Addysg yng Ngheredigion, 
1800-1850, уп ôl y Cofiannau, Ceredigion, no. 
1, 1968. 

THOMAS, Prrzx D. С. La Grande-Bretagne au 
xvn’ siècle. Rev. hist, July-Sept. 1969. 

Tuomas, РнилдрР DRENNON. An 18% Century 
Dropout: Edward Gibbon, Student Dissident. 
Midwest Quar., Apr. 1969. 

Tuomas, WiLLIAM. James Мв Politics: The 
“Essay on Government” and the Movement for 
Reform. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1969. | 

"Таштоо, S. SAMUEL. Early Nineteenth-Century 
British Travelers in Chile. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
July 1969. 

Tromp, С. W. Radical Conservatism in Her- 
bert Spencer's Educational Thought. British Jour. 
Educ. Stud., Oct. 1969. 

TYLDEN, G. The Accoutrements of the British 
Infantryman, 1640 to 1940. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist. Research, Spring 1969. i 

TYRRELL, A. Political Economy, Whiggism 
and the Education of Working-Class Adults in 
Scotland 1817-40. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Овмѕом, J. О. Russell on Acquaintance with 
the Past. Philos. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

ViLLIERS, ALAN, In the Wake! of Darwin's 
Beagle. Магі Geog. Mag., Oct. 1969. 

VorziMMER, Pereg, Darwin, Malthus, and the 
aroy of Natural Selection. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 

Oct.-Dec. 1969. 1 
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WarLLER, Jon О. Christ's Second Coming: 
Christina Rossetti and the Premillennialist Wil- 
liam Dodsworth. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Sept. 
1969. 
` WarnsH, Epwaxp, and Forsrer, ANN. The Rec- 
usancy of the Brandlings. Recusant Hist., Jan. 
1969. 

Watson, Derex. The Rockingham Whigs and 
the Townshend Duties. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 
1969. 

Warr, DoNALD J. G. E. Moore and the Blooms- 
bury Group. Eng. Lit. in Transition, no. 3, 1969. 

WzzsrER, J. R. The Welsh Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act of 1889. Welsh Hist. Rev., June 1969. 

WHELAN, }озЕРН Р, Friedrich von Hiigel’s Let- 
ters to Martin D'Arcy. Month, July-Aug. 1969. 

WiLLiAMS, GLYN. Welsh Contributions to Ex- 
plorations in Patagonia. Geog. Jour., June 1969. 

Wars, Witton D. The Established Church 
in the Diocese of Llandaff, 1850-70: A Study of 
the Evangelical Movement in the South Wales 
Coalfield. Welsh Hist. Rev., June 1969. 

Witron-Exy, Jonn. The ‘Architectural Models 
of Sir John Soane; a Catalogue. Architectural 
Hist., no. 12, 1969. 

Winans, RosERT В. Works by and about 
Samuel Johnson in Eighteenth-Century America. 
Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 4th quar., 1968. 

Winsor, Mary P. Barnacle Larvae in the Nine- 
teenth Century: A Case Study in Taxonomic 
Theory. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1969. 

Woon, James O. Gulliver and the Monkey of 
I Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, Summer 
1909 
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AzcHER, Jonn Harr. Business Records: The 
Canadian Scene. Am. Archivist, July 1969. 

BALLHATCHET, KENNETH. Recent Historians of 
of the Raj. Victorian Stud., June 1969. 

BHATTACHARYA, SUKUMAR. Lord Curzon and 
Simla. Bengal: Past and Present, july-Dec. 1968. 

BrapsHaw, BRENDAN. The Opposition to the 
Ecclesiastical Legislation in the Irish Reforma- 
tion Parliament. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1969. 

Brynn, Epwarp. The Emigration Theories of 
Robert Wilmot Horton, 1820-1841. Canadian 
Jour. Hist., Sept. 1969. 

CAMPBELL, Kerra К. Presbyterian Conflicts in 
New South Wales, 1837-1865. Jour. Religious 
Hist, June 1969. 

CHATTERJEE, Prasuanro Kumar. The Secret 
Committee of the East India Company, 1853— 
1858. Bengal: Past and Present, July—Dec. 1968. 

CHEL, AnrHUR A. Hebraic Allusions in 
[Marc] Lescarbot [Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, 1609]. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1969. 

Cuore, Breanpdn MacGrorra. Fenian Docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office, Irish Hist. Stud., 
Mar. 1969. 

Соокк, A. В., and Vincent, J. R. Select Docu- 
ments: XXVII. Ireland and Party Politics, 188s— 
7: An Unpublished Conservative Memoir (П). 
Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1969. ` 

GOKHALE, B. С. Gandhi and the British Erm- 
pire. History Today, Nov. 1969. 

Grant, Joun Wzssrzmg. Canadian Confedera- 
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tion and the Protestant Churches. Church Hist., 
Sept. 1969. ` 

Hamer, D. A, The Irish Question and Liberal 
Politics, 1886-1894. Hist. Jour., no. 3, 1969. 

Намптом, RicHARD E. Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration: India's Experiment with the TVA 
Model. Indian Jour. Pub. Adm., Jan.-Mar. 1969. 

Hannan, Damian Е., and BErcLE, J. ALLAN. 
Evaluations of Occupations by Irish Rural Ado- 
lescents on the Basis of Prestige and Difficulty 
of Achievement, Rural Sociology, Sept. 1969. 

Нултт, A. М. J. Sir Arthur Currie and 
Conscription: А Soldiers View. Canadian Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Karo, І. L, Act of State in а Protectorate— 
in Retrospect. Public Law, Autumn 1969. 

Knorr, Jusrus M. VAN DER. Australia’s New 
шс for Collective Security, Orbis, Summer 
1969. 

LANGLEY, MicHaEL. Wakefield and South 
Australia, History Today, Oct. 1969. 

Lonpon, Herserr І. Foreign Affairs and the 
White Australia Policy. Orbis, Summeer 1969. 

McKnicut, Том L, Barrier Fencing for Ver- 
з Control in Australi. Geog. Rev., July 
1969. 

MILLER, CARMAN. Sir Frederick William Bor- 
den and Military Reform, 1896-1911. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Moopy, T. W. A New History of Ireland. 
Trish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1969. 

ld. Research on Irish History in Irish Univer- 
sities, 1968—9. Ibid. 

Namis, Marx, Herbert Edwardes: Man on the 
Spot. Bengal: Past and Present, July-Dec. 1968. 

Orsan, Ермомр. La fin du bicaméralisme au 
Québec. Canadian Jour. Polit, Sci., Sept. 1969. 

Oru, PETER B. Under Damocles’ Sword— 
the South African Press. Journalism Quar., Sum- 
mer 1969. 

PAKENHAM, 'THoMas. Humbert's Raid on Ire- 
land. History Today, Oct. 1969. 

Praxz, Е. A. Church and Society during the 
Klondike Gold Rush. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Sept. 1969. 

SANYAL, SuprakasH. Ramchand Pandit's Re- 
port on Opium Cultivation in 18th Century 
Bihar. Bengal: Past and Present, July—Dec. 1968. 

Suits, Epwarp. The Academic Profession in 
India. Minerva, Spring 1969. 

Ѕіммз, J. G. John Toland (1670-1722), a 
Donegal Heretic. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1969. 

SINHA, CHITTARANJAN. Doctrinal Influences on 
the Judicial Policy of the East India Company's 
Administration in Bengal, 1772-1833. Hist. Jour., 
no. 2, 1969. 

Id. Personnel of Indian Judges in Bengal Presi- 
dency under the East India Company's Adminis- 
tration, 1793-1833. Bengal: Past and Present, 
July-Dec. 1968. 

5мттн, Paur Н, Sir Guy Carleton, Peace Ne- 
gotiations, and the Evacuation of New York. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Srover, Ѕтарнич L. The Government as 
Farmer in New Zealand. Econ. Geog., Oct. 1969. 

SruNxEL, Kenners REAGAN. English Oriental- 
ism and India, 1784—1830. Okio Univ. Rev., XI, 
1969. 
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SWERTING, A, J. Gavin Long, 1901-1968 [edi- 
tor Australian official history of World War П]. 
Mil. Af., Apr. 1969. 
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Bartzy, ALFRED Gotpswortuy. The Conflict 
of European and Eastern Algonkian Cultures, 
1504—1700: A Study in Canadian Civilization. 
ad ed.; [Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 
1969. Pp. xxiii, 218. $7.95. See rev. of Ія ed. 
(1937), AHR, XLIV (Apr. 1939), 677. 

Beakers, Derex. From Castlereagh to Glad- 
stone, 1815-1885. The Norton Library History 
of England. New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. 
Pp. 328. $1.95. 

BzLorz, Max, The Future of British Foreign 
Policy. Foreword by Vera Мсн Dean. New 
e Taplinger Publishing Co. 1969. Pp. v, 154. 

95. 

Вар, ANTHONY. Roads and Vehicles. Industrial 
Archaeology, No. 3. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1969. Pp. x, 250. $6.75. 

Braxz, Ковивт. Disraeli and Gladstone. The 
Leslie Stephen Lecture, 1969. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1969. Pp. 35. $1.25. 

Borrerrrecp, Sm Hursert. Magna Caria in 
the Historiography of ihe Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. The Stenton Lecture 1968. 
[Reading:] University of Reading. 1969. Pp. 25. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

Correy, THomas M. Agony at Easter: The 
1916 Irish Uprising. [New York:] Macmillan. 
1969. Pp. ix, 271. $6.95. 

Copparp, Groroz. With a Machine Сип to 
Cambrai: The Tale of а Young Tommy in 
Kitchener's Army, 1914-1918. Imperial War 
Museum. London: Н. М. Stationery Office. 1969. 
Pp. xiii, 135. $1.20 postpaid. 

Croker, T. Crorron. Researches in the South 
of Ireland: lllustrative of the Scenery, Architec- 
tural Remains and the Manners and Superstitions 
of the Peasantry, with an Appendix Containing 
а Private Narrative of the Rebellion of 1798. 
Introd. by Kevin Dananer. Reprint; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. viii, 393. $17.50. 

DaNrgLLs, Roy. Alexander Mackenzie and the 
North West. Great Travellers. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1969. Pp. 219. $4.75. 

Dow iz, Амтномү, and Finn, Parmick. The 
Guide Book to the Coinage of Ireland: From 
995 A.D. to the Present Day. Foreword by Mi- 
CHAEL DoLrzy. London: Spink and Son. 1969. 
Pp. 127. $4.25. 

Dzaxz, MicHAEL (ed. with an introd.). Popu- 
lation in Industrialization. Debates in Economic 
History. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. 
Pp. уш, 200. Cloth $5.00, paper $2.50. 

EDEN, Perer. Small Houses in England, 1520- 
1820: Towards а Classification. Helps for Stu- 
dents of History, No. 75 [London:] Historical 
Association. 1969. Pp. 35. 6s. 

Ernman, Davi V. Blake: Prophet against 
Empire. A Poet's Interpretation of the History of 
His Own Times. Anchor Books, Rev. ed.; Gar- 
rss City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1969. Pp. xxii, 546. 
е Kerra. British Foreign Policy, 1660- 
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1672. Reprint; New York: Humanities Press. 
1968. Pp. xii, 385. $11.00. 

Finzs, Jouw. 4 Select Bibliography of the 
Teaching of History in the United Kingdom. 
Helps for Students of History, No. 7 [London:] 
Historical Association. 1969. Pp. 56. 5s. 

FmácautT, Guy. Canada: The War of the 
Conquest. Tr. by Maroarer M. CAMERON. New 
, York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 
427. $9.50. 

Frow, R. and E., and KATANKA,. Micsaxt. The 
History of British Trade Uni : A Select 
Bibliography. Helps for Students of History, No. 
76. London: Historical Association. 1969. Рр. 44. 
55. 

Gare, W. K. V. Iron and soi Industrial 
Archaeology, No. a. New York: Humanities 
Press. 1969. Pp. xviii, 152. $6.75. 

GoopiNcE, ANTHONY, The Scots Guards (The 
3rd Guards). Famous Regiments.,New York: 
Humanities Press, 1969. Pp. 149. $a. 50. 

Нлммомр, J. L., and Нлммомр, BARBARA. 
Lord Shaftesbury. Reprint of 4th ed. (1936); 
[Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1969. Рр. ix, 
323. $10.00. 

Harris, R. W. Reason and Nature in the 
Eighteenth Century, 1714-1780. History and 
Literature. [New York:] Barnes jand Noble. 
1969. Pp. 439. $8.75. | 

Id. Romanticism and the Social Order 1780- 
1830. Blandford History Ser.: History and Lit- 
erature. London: Blandford Press; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. 1969. Pp. 426. 
$12.50. 

Hayne, Davin M. (general ed.); ‘directeur ad- 
joint, AwpRÉ VacuoN. Dictionary (ој Canadian 
Biography, Vol. П, 17021 to 1740! [Toronto:] 
Е of Toronto Press, 1969. Pp. xli, 759. 

15.00. 

Hearnsuaw, Е. J. C. English History in Con- 
temporary Poetry. No. IV, Court and Parliament, 
1588 to 1688. Teaching of History Ser., No. 29. 
Reprint; [London:] G. Bell and Sons for the 
Historical Association. 1969. Pp. 48. 5s. 

Horrocxs, SINEY (comp.). Lancashire Acts 
of Parliament, 1266-1957. The Lancashire Bib- 
liography. Pt. 2: Acts of Parliament.; Contribution 
towards a Lancashire Bibliography, No. 2. Man- 
chester: Joint Committee on the ре Bib- 
liography. 1969. Pp. x, 350. 

Houmpurers, К. A. The Royal Historical So- 
ciety, 1868-1968. London: Royal Historical So- 
ciety. 1969. Рр. v, 71. 

Кошалскк, Е. W., ES G. (eds. for 
the Local History "Committee of the Historical 
Association). English Local His Handlist: 
A Select Bibliography and List of Sources for the 
Study of Local History and Antiquities, ath ed. 
сі. by Е. С. Еммион. Helps for Students of 
History, No. бо. 4th ed.; [London:] Historical 
Association. 1969. Pp. 84. 8s. 6d. | 

List of <Accessions to Repositories in 1968. 
Royal Commission on Historical | Manuscripts. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New | York. 1969. 
Pp. xii, 102. $2.10 postpaid. 

LouNsBUBRY, RALPH GREENLEE. |The British 
Fishery ағ Newfoundland, 1634-1763. Reprint; 
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[Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1969. Рр. 
viii, 398. $11.50. See rev. of ist ed. (1934), 
AHR, XL (July 1935), 755. 

McInnis, Encar. Canada: A Political and So- 
cial History. 3d cd.; Тогоо; Add, Rinehart and 
Winston of Canada, 1969. Pp. xxii, 761. $9.20. 
"Textbook. 

Macxig, J. D. (ed.). Calendar of State Papers 
Relating to Scotland and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
1547-1603, Preserved in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and Elsewhere. Vol. 
ХШ (a.D. 1597-1603), pts. т and 2. Edinburgh: 
H M. Stationery Office. 1969. Pp. lxvi, 1232. 

35. 


Mavewicx, R. B. Immigration into Eastern 
Australia, 1788-1851, Reprint; [Sydney:] Syd- 
ney University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 270. $47.00. 


See rev. of rst ed. (1937), 4HR, XLIV (Jan. 
1939), 364. 

MANN, Sm Јама. An Outline of Arms and 
Armour in England: From the Early Middle 
Ages to the Civil War. Rev. by А. R. Durrr. 
Ministry of Public Buildings and Works. London: 
Н. М. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Infor- 
mation Services, New York. 1969. Pp. 44. go 
cents postpaid. 

Manuscripts and Men: An Exhibition of Manu- 
Scripts, Portraits and Pictures Held at the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London, June-August 
1969 to Mark the Centenary of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts, 1869-1969. 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New York. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 197. $3.60 postpaid. 

MEIKLE, т W. Scotland and the French 
Revolution. Reprints of Economic Classics. Re- 
print; New York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1969. 
Pp. xix, 317. $12.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1912), 
AHR, XVII (Apr. 1913), 624. 

Мкрнам, MancHAMONT. The Case of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Stated. Ed. by Pane А. 
Кмасню.. Folger Documents of Tudor and Stuart 
Civilization. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia for the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
1969. Pp. xlii, 151. $6.50. 

Рлск-Рниллрѕ, Јонм (геу.). Macklin’s Monu- 
mental Brasses. New York: Frederick А. Praeger. 
1969. Pp. 188. $7.50. 

Perxin, Н. J. New Universities in the United 
Kingdom. Case Studies on Innovation in Higher 
Education, [Paris:] Organisation for Economic 
oe and Development. [1969.] Pp. 250. 

7.00 

Рнпллрѕ, C. Henry. The Singing Church: An 
Outline History of the Music Sung by Choir and 
People. New ed. prep. by Автнов Hourcurnes, 
aac Conn.: Archon Books, 1969. Pp. 288. 

10.00. 

Колт, L. T. C. Navigable Waterways. Indus- 
trial Archaeology, No. 1. New York: Humanities 
Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 188. $6.75. 

SrwoxL, Bernanp. Democracy versus Empire: 
The Jamaica Riots of 1865 and the Governor 
Eyre Controversy. Anchor Books. Reprint of 
Jamaican Blood and Victorian Conscience; Gar- 
п City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1969. Pp. zoo. 

1.45. 


France 


SLAVIN, Азтнов J. (ed). Humanism, Re- 
form, and Reformation in England. Major Issues 
in History. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1969. Pp. x, 229. Textbook. 

SwrrH, Sm THomas (attributed to). 4 Dis- 
course of the Commonweal of This Realm of 
England. Ed. by Many Dewar. Folger Documents 
of Tudor and Stuart Civilization. Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia for the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 1969. Pp. xxvi, 169. $6.50. 

Somunvetr, D. C. The Victorian Age. His- 
torical Association Pamphlet, 1st Scr, No. 107. 
Renat [London:] Historical Association. 1969. 
р. 31. 55. 

Srewarr, Marcarer. Britain and the ILO: The 
Story of Fifty Years. London: Н.М. Stationery 
Office; distrib, by British Information Services, 
New York. 1969. Pp. vi, 117. $2.40 postpaid. 

Warson, Gzono& (ed.). The New Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature. Vol. Ш, 
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1800-1900. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 1948 cols., pp. 1949-1955. 
$28.50. 

Warrer, R. J. The Age of George Ill. Anchor 
Books. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1969. Pp. 
xii, 264. $1.45. 

WiLLIAMsON, James А. Hawkins of Plymouth: 
A New History of Sir John Hawkins and of the 
Other Members of His Family Prominent in 
Txdor England. 2d ed.; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. r969. Pp. xi, 348. $7.50. See rev. of rst 
ed. (1949), 4HR, LV (July 1950), 968. 

WiLsoN, Jonn Dover (comp.). Life in Shake- 
speare’s England: A Book of Elisabethan Prose. 
Reprint; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. 
Pp. xv, 291. $10.00. 

Woopcock, GzoncE. The British im the Far 
East. A Social History of the British Overseas, 
New York: Atheneum. 1969. Pp. xxviii, 259. 
$12.50. 


France 


Beatrice Е. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


GENERAL 


BxnoEz, Suzanne, ef al. The Problem of Re- 
form in France: The Political Ideas of Local 
Elites. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Dupaguier, Jacques, and Le Кот. 

tre-Vingts villages (xn*-xx* siècles). Ana.: 

„ $0¢., cvil, Mar.-Apr. 1969. 

Faficue, G. Une Enquête sur les prix des 
produits agricoles dans la région toulousaine 
(xv*-xm* siècle), Ann. du Midi, no. І, 1969. 


1500 TO 1700 

BourracHot, Lucre. Une famille protestante 
de l'Agenais et ses cousins allemands: Les Digeon 
de Monteton. Ann. du Midi, no. 1, 1969. 

Cuam, P. Н. Les Protestants en Bresse en 
1621, Cahiers d’hist. (Clermont-Lyon-Grenoble- 
St. Externe), no. 3, 1969. 

Descrains, JEAN. La Régale dans l'évêché de 
Belley. Une plaidoirie de Servin en 1608. XVII* 
sidcle, June 1969. 

Donrenwitt, L. С. Les crises démographiques 
à Charlieu et dans la campagne environnante de 
1690 à 1720. Cahiers d’hist. (Clermont-Lyon- 
Grenoble-St. Etienne), no. 2, 1969. 

Lapurnie, ExMANUEL Le Roy, and Récurart, 
Jeannine. L'État des ventes du sel vers 1625. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., July-Aug. 1969. 

MaNpaoU, RonBERT. Vingt-ans après, on une 
direction de recherches fécondes: Les révoltés 
populaires en France au xvu* siècle, Rer. kist., 
July-Sept. 1969. 

Maxzsax, І ЁомАвр М, The Idea of Reason in 
Seventeenth-Century France: Án Essay in Inter- 
pretation. Jour. World Hist., pt. 3, 1968. 

Мір, Jan. Pascal, Port-Royal, and Cartesian 
Linguistics. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1969. 

Sor, J. Les Protestants lyonnais, Jean Mestrezat 
ct la vocation des pasteurs (1656-1657). Cahiers 


@ hist. ( Clermont-Lyon-Grenoble-St. Etienne), no. 
3, 1969. | 
1700 TO 1815 


Салѕтю от, ANpmÉ. Echos de l'histoire—Na- 
poléon, dieu des grognards. Historia, June 1969. 

CHEVALIER, J. M. Souvenirs d'un sous-lieutenant 
de la Garde impériale (doc.]. Parts I, П, and ШЇ. 
Rev. deux mondes, July, Aug., Sept. 1969. 

CLEMENDOT, PrgRRE. L'enscignement primaires 
à Nancy de l'Ancien Régime А 1850, Ann. de 
l'Est, no. 1, 1969. 

DuPaQui, Jacouxs. Essai de cartographie 
historique: Le peuplement du Bassin parisien en 
1771. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., July-Aug., 1969. 

GopzcHor, Jacqurs. Le Rêve oriental de Bo- 
парагіе. Rev. de déf. nat., Oct. 1969. 

Hatt, 'Тнарр E. Thought and Practice of 
Enlightenment Government in French Corsica. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1969. 

Historia, Aug. 1969. Three articles on Na- 
poleon. 

Rar, Maurice. Le Comte Lépn premier fils de 
Napoléon. Ibid., Oct. 1969. 

RicHaBp, Roszzr. Le Financement des arme- 
ments maritimes du Hávre au xvin. siècle. Rev. 
d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 1, 1969. 

Save, S. Essai de reconstitution de la struc- 
ture agraire des villages de Gardan сї d'Asperes 
(Gard) sous l'Ancien Régime, A l'aide des 
compoix. Ann. du Midi, no. 1, 1969. 

VipALENC, Jean. La Caisse d'émigration, 1797~ 
1807. Кер. d’hist. бс. ei soc., no. 1, 1969. 


1815 то 1919 
Basrip, M. La diplomatie française et la Révo- 
lution chinoise de 1911. Ree. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., Арг.-Јипе 1969. 
CLour, Huen D., and SurroN, Каггн. The 
Cadastre as a source for French rural studies. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1969. 


1234 


DvcxuaM, Baron Е. Carbonarism and the 
French Army, 1815-1824. History (London), 
June 1969. 

Emerrr, M. Napoléon ШІ et la question 
d'Espagne en 1869, Rev. d'hist. mod. 7 contemp., 
.July-Sept. 1969. 

LoxsAnrs, MICHEL ps. L'Affaire prote. Rev. 
de déf. nat., July 1969. 

Oxnx, О. La révolution no de 1830 
dans la presse russe. Rev. d’hist. той. et contemp., 
July-Sept. 1969. 

Тнупілив, Guy. Pour une ad de 1а lessive 
en Nivernais au хіх? siècle, Anni: Éc., soc, 
avil., Mar.-Apr. 1969. 


SINCE 1919 
BERNARD, P. La stratégie aérienne pendant la 
ler. guerre mondiale, Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., July-Sept. 1969. 
Bruner, [raN-PaUL, Une crise du parti com- 
muniste frangais—l'affaire Barbé-Célor, Ibid. 
GigAULT, R. Portrait de l'homme d'affaires 
françaises vers 1941. Ibid. 
Lumarp, Мик, M. A travers la presse 
clandestine: "Le Courier francais du témoignage 
Chrétien.” Cahiers d’hist. (Clermont-Lyon-Gre- 
noble-St. Etienne), no. 2, 1969. 
Оѕсоор, S. M. Vues nouvelles 
française. Ibid., no. 3, 1969. 
RATLIFF, ANN. Les relations (aa n ere 
| 





sur ГАсбоп 


entre la France et les États-Unis (du 29 sept. 
1938 au 16 juin 1940). Rev. Ая. 
mond., July 1969. 

Ibid., Jan. 1969. Three articles and a document 
on French aviation, 1919-1940. 


BOOKS | 

ALBERT-SAMUEL, COLETTE, еў al. | (eds.). Bib- 
liographie annuelle de Fhistoire de France du 
cinquième siècle à 1945: Année 1968. Comité 
Français des Sciences Historiques. Paris: Éditions 
du Centre National de la Recherche | Scientifique. 
1969. Pp. Ixvi, 668. 75 fr. | 

Becxer, Своков J. (ed. and tr.)| Parts under 
Siege, 1870-1871: From the Goncówrt Journal. 
With a historical introd, by PauL Н. Bem. 
Ithaca, ЇЧ. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 334. $8.50. 

Durzux, Gzonozs. La France de 1945 à 
1965. Collection U2, Ser. “Dossiers; pour l'His- 
toire contemporaine.” Paris: Armand Colin. 
1969. Pp. 384. . 





deux. guerre ` 


Other Recent Publications 


Ep»wanps, Stewart (ed. with an introd.). Se- 
lected Writings of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. Тт. 
by EnizasETH Fraser. Anchor Books. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1969. Pp. 276. $1.45. 

Соосн, К. К. The French Parliamentary Com- 
mittee System. Reprint; [Hamden, Conn.:] Ar- 
chon Books. 1969. Pp. xiv, 259. $8.50. See rev. 
of rst ed. (1935), АНЕ, XLI (July 1936), 813. 

KNzcnur, В. J. Francis I and Absolute Mon- 
archy. General Ser, No. 72. London: Historical 
Association. 1969. Рр. 31. зг. 64. 

Ілмрѕлт, Rosert O., and Nzv, Joan (comps.). 
French Political Pamphlets, 1547-1648: A Caia- 
log of Major Collections in American Libraries. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1969. 
Pp. xii, sro. $10.00. 

PiNxNzv, Davi Н. (ed. with an introd.). 
Napoleon: Historical Enigma. Problems in Euro- 
pean Civilization. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 
1969. Pp. xv, 95. $2.25. 

PROUDHON, PiERRE-JosEPH. Bekenninisse cines 
Revolutionars: Um zur Geschichtsschreibung der 
Februarrevolution beizutragen. Ed. by GÜNTHER 
Нплімамм. Rowohlts Klassiker der Literatur und 
der Wissenschaft. Philosophie der Neuzeit: Politik 
und Gesellschaft, No. 13. Texte des Sozialismus 
und Anarchismus 1800—1950. [Reinbek bei Ham- 
burg:] Rowohlt. 1969. Pp. 248. 

Rémonp, Rent. The Right Wing in France: 
From 1815 to de Gaulle. Tr. from the French 
by James M. Laux. ad American ed.; Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1969. Pp. 
465. $10.00. See rev. of French ed. (1954), 
AHR, LX (Jan. 1955), 421. 

Id. La vie politique en France depuis 1789. 
Vol. П, 1848-1879. Collection U, Ser. “Histoire 
contemporaine.” Paris: Armand Colin. 1969. Pp. 

8. 

э за, Joanna. Princess Mathilde. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1969. Pp. 356. 
us CnuanLzs. Histoire sincere de la 
nation francaise: Essai d'une histoire de Pévolu- 
tion du peuple francais. Preface by Guv-P. Par- 
MADE. “Collection hier.” 7th ed.; Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1969. Рр, 350. 30 fr. 
See rev. of English ed. (1932), AHR, XXXVI 
(July 1933), 732. M 

SHENNAN, J. Н. Government and Soctety їз 
France, 1461-1661. Historical Problems: Studies 
and Documents, No. 7. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1969. Pp. 160. $5.75. 


Spain and Portugal 


C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


GENERAL 

ARNAIZ Y Freo, Arturo. D. Ramón Menéndez 
Pidal y la historia de los pueblos hispánicos. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), Nov-Dec. 1969. 
Вемтго, Колмо, E, El Dr. Derek! W. Lomax. 

- An. de estud. medievales, ТУ, 1967. 
Díaz рв Cerio, Francisco. Fernando de Cas- 
tro (1814-1874), Académico de la Historia y 





teorizador de la Iglesia Espafíola. Bol. r. асай. 
de la hist, Apr-June 1969. 

Keen, Benyamin. The Black Legend Revisited: 
Assumptions and Realities. Hisp. dm. Hist. Rev., 
Nov. до 

Немат Н. António Sérgio de Sousa 
(853-196). Ibid. 
Lzzscu, WorraaNc. Das spanische Archiv- 
wesen. Archivo. Zeitsch., LXV, 1969. 
PoncEL, BALTASAR. Ferrán Soldevila, construc- 


The Low Countries : 


tor de país. Bol. Dirección gen. de arch. у bibl., 
Mar.-Apr. 1969. 

Romano, Davi, and Vernet, Juan. José M.* 
Millás Vallicrosa. An. de estud. medievales, IV, 


1967. 


EARLY MODERN 


AGUILERA, César. Los documentos que alberga 
el fondo Khevenhüller en Nüremberg, Viena, y 
la documentación que hay en Madrid sobre cl 
mencionado fondo. Bol. ғ. acad. de la hist, Apr— 
June 1969. 

Asensio, Eucento. Le peculiaridad literaria de 
los conversos. An. de estud, medievales, ТУ, 1967. 

BATLLE ү Prats, Luis, and Sopreguts VIDAL, 
Santiaco. Diplomatario gerundense del rey Juan 
de Navarra, en la lugartenencia de Cataluña 
(1454-1458). Ibid. 

DzrounNEAUx, M. Autour du "Pacte de fam- 
ile": L'ambassade du comte d'Aranda en Po- 
logne (1760-1762). Rev. d'hist. dipl, Jan-Mar. 
1969. 

Francis, А. D. Prince George of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and the Plans for the Expedition to Spain 
of 1702. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1969. 

Gómez, L M. Feijóo y la Historia. Yermo, 
no. 1, 1969. 

Сил, CAMARENA, Micurr. Para una mapa de 
la industria textil hispana en la Edad Media. An. 
de estud. medievales, IV, 1967. 

Kamen, Henry. Galley Service and Crime in 
раи Spain, Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1969. 

Kizwiewicz, J. Le commerce en Asie et Pex- 
pansion portugaise vers l'Océan Indien au xvi* 
siècle, Acta Poloniae Historica, XVIII, 1968. 

LALINDE, Asapfa, Јеѕбѕ. El "curia" o "cort" 
(Una magistratura medieval mediterránea). An. 
de estud. medievales, IV, 1967. 

Loomiz, А. J. Sir Robert Cecil and the Spanish 
Embassy. Bull, Inst, Hist. Research, May 1969. 

Lépez Martín, J. D. Pedro Guerrero como 
obispo de tiempo de la contrareforma. Arch. 
teológ. granadino, ХХХІ, 1968. 

Lépez Martinez, N. Notas documentales 
sobre el cardenal D. Francisco Pacheco de Toledo, 
primer arzobispo de Burgos, 1567-1579. Bur- 
gense, IX, 1968. 

Martin Lépez, José. La herencia de un trono 
[Philip IV]. Rev. estud. polit., May-Aug. 1968. 

Martin Roprisvez, JAciNTO. Figura histórico- 
jurídica del Juez Mayor de Vizcaya. An. de hist. 
del derecho español, XXXVII, 1968. 

Peconi, ANTonto. Un legado pontificio en la 
España de Fernando VI. Rev. estud. polit., May— 
Aug. 1968. 

Prsgr Reira, Marano, La representación de la 
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ciudad de Valencia en las Cortes de 1709. An. de 
hist. del derecho español, XXXVIII, 1968. 

Repero ALVAREZ, ADELA. La historia de Es- 
paña y la historia de Europa: Reflexión sobre el 
siglo xvi. Rev. de estud. polít., Маг.-Арг. 1969. 

Тномрзом, I. A. А, Rejoinder [to Н. Kamen, 
“Galley Service and Crime in Sixteenth-Century 
Spain"]. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1969. 

Torres Fontes, Juan. La caballeria de alarde 
murciana en el siglo xv. An. de hist. del derecho, 
XXXVII, 1968. 

Id. La muerte de Alonso Fajardo. An. de estud. 
medievales, IV, 1967. 

ViNoLas, Nura. Documentos sobre la aljama 
hebrea de Cagliari (1335). Ibid. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


BurriEL, Eucenio L. Importancia de la nobleza 
y la Iglesia en la estructura de la “Huerta de 
Valencia.” Estud. geog., May 1969. 

Emerit, M. Napoléon III et la question d'Es- 
pagne en 1869. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept. 1969. 

Espín Cánovas, Draco. La Constitución de 
1869 y la legislación civil española hasta 1874. 
Rev. estud. polit., Jan-Feb. 1969. 

Ferranno Bapfa, Juan. La masa federal: Ro- 
mánticos, regionalistas y proletarios (1868—1873). 
Ibid., May-Aug. 1968. 

LÓPEZ-CAMPILLO, EVELYNE. Ortega: "El Im- 
parcial” y las Juntas. Rev. de Occidente, June 
1969. 

ORTEGA VALCARCEL, José. La evolución del 
paisaje agrario del Valle de Mena (Burgos) 
[eighteenth-twentieth centuries]. Estud. geog, 
Feb. 1969. 

Peser Relo, Mariano. La enseñanza del de- 
recho y la legislación sobre universidades durante 
el reinado de Fernando VII (1808-1833). An. 
de hist. del derecho español, XXXVI, 1968. 

WnzzLeR, DoucLas L. The Portuguese Army 
in Angola [nineteenth-twentieth centuries]. Mod. 
African Stud., Oct. 1969. 


BOOKS 

LAS Casas, BARTOLOMÉ рк. De Regia Potestate: 
О derecho de autodeterminacién, Critical bilingual 
ed. by Luciano PereNa et al. Corpus Hispanorum 
de Pace, Vol. VIIL Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Científicas. 1969. Pp. clvii, 316. 
450 Ptas. 

Puzzo, Dante A. The Spanish Civil War. 
Anvil Original. New York: Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold. 1969. Pp. 191. $1.95. 

Spain. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washing- 
ton, D. C.:] Organisation for Economic Co- 
Operation and Development. 1970. Pp. 79. 80 
cents. 


The Low Countries 
Pierre Henri Laurent, Tufts University 


ARTICLES 


Baracz, Е. En marge de la Guerre de Séces- 
sion, recruitements en Belgique pour les troupes 
fédérales (1864-65). Rev. belge d'hist. militaire, 
no. 6, 1968. 


Bauper, Н. Einde Nederlandse wereldrijk. 
Spiegel Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

ре Bruin, М. Р. De Sidney's in de Nederlan- 
den. Ibid. 

Dx мамот, К. E. І. von Nassau, Prinz von 
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Oranien, und die Bedeutung und Stellung des 
Abfalls der Niederlands in Rahmen der euro- 
püischen Revolutionen. Nassauische Ann., LXXX, 
1969. 

Dxnorzz, A. De Belangstelling yan Lambert 
van Sint-Omaars, weerspiegeld in zijn aantecken- 
ingen in de autograaf van het Liber Floridus. 
Tijd. voor Gesch., LXT, 1969. 

DE Roover, R, Leonardus Lessius als economist. 
De economische leerstellingen van de latere scho- 
lastiek in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden. Meded. 
Kon. Vlaamse Acad. Wetensch., Lett. en Schone 
Kunst., XXXI, 1969. 

De Varies, Рв. The Writing and Study of His- 
tory in the Netherlands in the 19th Century. 
Acta Hist. Neerlandica, IV, 1969. | 

Drrrricu, Z. К. Fascism, a Troublesome Ques- 
tion farticle deals in part with fascist groups in 
the Lowlands]. Ibid. 

Duyverman, J. Р. Een Kamerheer en disgráce 
(Mr. A, E. Baron MacKay van Ophemert, 1845— 
46). Вид. en Meded. van het Hist. Genootschap, 
no. 83, 1969. 

Franken, M. A. M. The General Tendencies 
and Structural Aspects of the Foreign Policy and 
Diplomacy of the Dutch Republic in the Latter 
Half of the 17th Century. Acta Hist! Neerlandica, 
IV, 1969. 

Gorrm, P. L'Institut des Hautes Études de 
Belgique. Rev. de lUniv. de Bruxelles, no. 5, 





1969. 
GRAUWEN, W. M. Richt lijnen voor jonge no- 
tarissen uit de 15° ecuw. Arch, et! Bibl. de Bel- 
gique, XL, 1969. 
Hantwzc, W. Die oranische Heeresreform. 


Nassauische Ann., LXXX, 1969. 
Harpenzerc, Н. Archives in the Netherlands. 
Acta Hist, Neerlandica, IV, 1969. ! 
Hasguin, Н. Les intendants ct Је centralisation 
administrative dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux au 
хуп et хуш“ sidcles. Anciens Pays et Assemblées 
d'États, no. 4, 1968. 
Horsrze, E. W. Population Increase in the 
Netherlands, Ааа Hist. Neerlandica, IV, 1969. 
Hooxxaas, С. J. Het archief-Weitzel, een bij- 





Other Recent Publications. 


drage tot de kennis van Koning Willem III en 
zijn regering. Bijd. en Meded. van het Hist. 
Genootschap, no. 83, 1969. 

Lacazz, Y. Contribution à l'histoire écono- 
Mique et politique des pays de "par-degà": Trois 
années dc la négociations hanséato-bourguignonne 
ouverte en 1453. Moyen Age, no. 1, 1969. 

Lrrr, M. E. Deux fours de potiers gallo-belges 
А l'abbaye de Vauclair (Aisne). Кер. dw Nord, 
July-Sept. 1969. 

Orrrinaa, С, Johannes van Vlotin: Aufklärung 
en Liberalisme, Bijd. en Meded. van het. Hist. 
Genootschap, no. 83, 1969. 

Pinus, С. Brugse armenzerg in de 16 eeuw. 
Spiegel Hist., no. 4, 1969. 

$снмттт, M. M. Studentenleven in de 17° 
en :8%° сец (in Utrecht). Ibid. 

Usrenwoop, S. The Netherlands in Rem- 
brandt’s Time. History Today, no. 9, 1969. 

VAN DER Wee, Н. De economie als factor bij 
het begin van de opstand in de Zuidelijke Neder- 
landen. Bid. en Meded. van het Hist. Genoot- 
schap, no. 83, 1969. 

VEENENDAAL, A. J. De advocaat Lipman ex- 
ponent van de Amsterdamse gewest in 1830. 
Ibid. 

Vink, L. Quelques aspect de la distribution 
publiques d'eau à Bruxelles, 152021000, Contribu- 
tions à l'Hist. écon. et soc., IV, 1966-67. 


BOOKS 


DuxsAULD, Epwanp. The Life and Legal Writ- 
ings of Hugo Grotius. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 206. $4.95. 

$сипдлмов, A, (pub.). Matricule de l'Univer- 
sité de Louvain. Vol. VI, Fin février 1651—fin 
аойї 1683; Corrections et tables. Brussels: Aca- 
démie Royale, Commission royale d'Histoire, 
1969. Pp. 457. 700 fr. B. 

Swart, К. W. The Miracle of the Dutch Re- 
public as Seen in the Seventeenth Century. An 
ао lecture delivered at University College 
London, 6 November 1967. London: Н, К. Lewis 
for the College. 1969. Pp. 25. 54. 


Northern Europe 
Raymond Е. Lindgren, California State College at Long Beach 


ARTICLES | 


Apamson, Ronr. Swedish Iron Exports to the 
United States, 1783-1860. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 1, 1969. 

ANDERSON, Epaar. The РЕКЕ НА Area and 
the Crimean War in the Baltic, ‘Scand. Stad., 
August 1969. 

Anprén, Миз. Sverige 1968, І. 'Den politiska 
utvecklingen. Nord. tids., no. 5, 1969. 

BERNTSEN, HARALD. Óbjektivitet og historie. 
Syn og Segn, no. 8, 1969. 

BLÖNDAL, GILI The Growth of Public Expen- 
diture in Iceland. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 
I, 1969. 

BrepsporrF, Extas., Moralists versus Immoral- 
ists: The Great Battle in Scandinayian Literature 
in the 1880's. Scandinavica, no. 2, 1969. 


| 
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Brixcéos, NiLs-AmvID. Caritas Romana och de 
bevingade dygderna. Rig, no. 2, 1969. 

CAREY, Janz PERRY CLARK, and CAREY, ÀN- 
DREW САІвКАГГН. Swedish Politics in the Late 
Ninetcen-Sixties: Dynamic Stability, Pol. Sct. 
Quar., Sept. 1969. 

N, STEN. Some Aspects of Swedish Emi- 
gration to the United States. Sw. Pioneer Hist. 
Quar., по. 4, 1969. 

Сілоѕем, Н. P. Den historiske forskning og 
deps service-apparat. Forud og nutid, no. 1, 
1969. 

DanMÉN, Erm. Sverige 1968. II. Den ekono- 
miska utvecklingen. Nord. tids., no. 5, 1969. 

Ecoren, Етғгим. Knut Hamsuns vei til fascis- 
men. Edda, по. 5, 1969. 
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Determinants of State and Local Highway In- 
vestment, 1951-66. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept. 1969. 

Sapotsxy, Harvey М, The Fluoridation Con- 
troversy. Public Opinion Quar., Summer 1969. 

Sicmski, ANDRZEJ. Dallas and Warsaw: The 
Impact of a Major Event on Public Opinion 
Abroad. Ibid. 

TERRLL, Ross When America “Lost” China: 
The Case of John Carter Vincent. Atlantic, Nov. 
1969. 

Transcript of a Dialogue between Mr. James 
Reston and Members of the Society [on politics 
in 1968]. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., UXXX, 
1968. i 

Утогл, HERMAN J. Washington's First Museum: 
The Indian Office Collection of Thomas L. Mc- 
Kenney. Smithsonian Jour. Hist., Fall 1968. 

Wore, Актнов С, Trends in Labor Union 
Voting Behavior, 1948-1968. Industrial Relations, 
Oct. 1969. 


New ENGLAND 


Basserr, T. D. Seymour. A Letter by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Written from Bennington, Ver- 
mont, on March 30, 1829. Vermont Hist., Au- 
tumn 1969. 

Burc, B. RrcHAzp. The Bay Colony Retaliates: 
A Taste of Venom in Puritan Debate [1643-45]. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1969. 

Cargorp, Lgo E. Irish and Italians in Provi- 
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dence, Rhode Island, 1880-1960. Rhode Island 
Hist., Summer 1969. 

Dzrrz, James. The Reality of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Natural Hist., Nov. 1969. 

Ex.incswortu, Huser W. The Confederate In- 
vasion of Boston [1875]. Southern Speech Jour., 
Fall 1969. 

Ephraim Roberts: Memorandum Book, 1771~ 
1776. Historical New Hampshire, Fall 1969. 

Everest, АдАм S. Early Roads and Taverns 
of the Champlain Valley. Vermont Hist., Au- 
tumn I969. 

Feer, Roserr A. [Daniel] Shay's Rebellion 
and the Constitution: A Study in Causation. New 
Eng. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Fosrer, Lynrorp M. The Scythestone Mill at 
Brownington. Vermont Hist, Autumn 1969. 

FREIBERG, МА сом. The Winthrops and Their 
Papers. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., LXXX, 
1968. 

GARLAND, Јоѕврн. The New England Journal 
of Medicine, 1812-1968. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Apr. 1969. 

СевгАСН, Larry К. Toward “а more perfect 
Union": Connecticut, the Continental Congress, 
and the Constitutional Convention. Connecticut 
Hist. Soc. Bull., July 1969. 

GETTLEMAN, Marvin E., and Conton, NoEL Р. 
Responses to the Rhode Island Workingmen's Re- 
form Agitation of 1833. Rhode Island Hist., 
Summer 1969. 

Harris, WiLHELMINA S. The Brooks Adams I 
Knew. Yale Rev., Oct. 1969. 

LaxmaBEE, HanoLp A. New England Family: 
The Kennedys. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Marcus, Roserr D. Wendell Phillips and 
American Insttutions, Jour, Am. Hist, June 
1969. 

Musro, Davin Е. The Youth of John Quincy 
Adams. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Aug. 15, 1969. 

Рнпваск, HeLEN Porter. Franklin Porter, 
Silversmith (1869-1935). Essex Inst. Hist, Coll., 
July 1969. 

Porvis, Doris F. The Joseph Blackburn Por- 
traits of Lieutenant John Wentworth and Gov- 
ernor Benning Wentworth, Historical New 
Hampshire, Fall 1969. 

Suaw, PETER. The Success of Henry Adams. 
Yale Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Ѕтммомѕ, КіснАвр C. Richard Sadler's Ac- 
count [r640's] of the Massachusetts Churches. 
New Eng. Quar., Sept. 1969. . 

Ѕмітн, Norman W., A Mature Frontier: The 
New Hampshire Economy, 1790-1850. Historical 
New Hampshire, Fall 1969. 

Sropparp, Rocer E. A Guide to “Spencer's 
Boston Theatre,” 1855—1862, Proc. Am. Anti- 
quarian Soc., Apr. 1969. 

Surrency, Erwin С. [Observations on] The 
Pernicious Practice of Law [Boston, 1819], A 
Comment. 4m. Jour. Legal Hist., July 1969. 

Wopzuouse, Lawrence. Churches in Connec- 
ticut and Vermont. Vermont Hist., Autumn 1969. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


The Availability of Negro Source Material in 
Philadelphia. Negro Hist. Bull Mar. 1969. 
Вгосн, Herman D. The New York Afro- 
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American's Struggle for Political Rights and the 
Emergence of Political Recognition 1865-1900. 
Internat, Rev. Social Hist., pt. 3, 1968. 

Bowman, CHazLES H., je. Manuel Torres in 
Philadelphia and the Reco ition of Colombian 
Independence, 1821-1822. 
Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Mat. 1969. 

BRONNER, Epwin B. Quakers Labor with Je- 
mima Wilkinson, 1794. Quaker Hist., Spring 
1969. 
окна, Jonn D. Urban, New-Stock Liberal- 
ism and Progressive Reform in New Jerey. New 
Jersey Hist., Summer 1969. 

Воконлврт, ANDREW Е. |The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Road Network of the Niagara 
Peninsula, Ontario, 1770-1851. Ann. Assoc. Am. 
Geographers, Sept. 1969. 

Dusnxin, ALEXANDER: 
graphical Reflections. Am. 
1969. 

Dyxx, SAMUEL E. The Beck Family of Gun- 
smiths, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Јонг. 
Lancaster County [Pennsylvania] Hist. Soc., 
Hilarymas 1968. 

Frazer, ÁnrHUR H. Joseph Saxton's First So- 
journ at Philadelphia, 1818-1831, and His Con- 
tributions to the Independ ice Hall Clock. Smith- 
ютап Jour. Hist, Summer 1968. 

GALISHOFF, STUART. Newark and the Great 
Influenza Pandemic of 1918. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 

May-June 1969. 

Garren, ELIZABETH M. |Violence in Philadel- 
phia in the 1840's and 1850's. Pennsylvania Hist, 
Oct. 1969. 

GILCHRIST, AGNES ADDISON. Notes for a Cata- 
logue of the John McComb (1763-1853) Collec- 
tion of Architectural Drawings in the New-York 
Historical Society. Jour. Soc. Architectural Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

GREENE, Joun C. The Development of Mineral- 
ogy in Philadelphia, 1780-1820. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., Aug. 15, 1969. 

Hers, Сеовсе L. Henry William Stiegel, 
Man of Vision: The F Festival of the Red Rose. 
Jour, Lancaster County [Pennsylvania] Hest. Soc., 
Hilarymas 1968. 

HENDRICKSON, KENNETH E. Ја. The Socialists 
of Reading, Pennsylvania and World War I: A 
Question of Loyalty. Peñnsylvania Hist., Oct. 
1909 

Hocver, CvNTHIA А. 
Niblo's Pleasure Garden 
Thompson Norton vs. | Alessandro  Gambati, 
1834]. Musical Quar., July 1969. 

John Caldwell’s County| Audit of 1829. Jour. 
Lancaster County [Pennsylvania] Hist. Soc. 
Hilarymas 1968. 

Jonzs, Arica Hanson, |La fortune privée en 
Pennsylvanie, New Jersey, Delaware (1774). 
Ann.: Ec., soc, civil, Mar-Apr. 1969. 

KxssNER, THOMAS. Gershom Mendes Seixas 
[b. ca. 1745]: His Religious “Calling,” Outlook 
and Competence. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., June 
1969. 

Krvzs, Donato D. The Sources for William 
Sidney Mount's Earliest |Genre Paintings. Art 
Quar., Autumn 1969. 

KURLAND, GERALD. The Amateur in Politics: 


. Antaeus: Autobio- 
Jewish Arch., Nov. 
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The Citizens’ Union and the Greater New York 
Mayoral Campaign of 1897. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct. 1969. Р 

Lrvety, Broce Ricuanp. William Smith, the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia, and Penn- 
sylvania Politics, 1753-1758. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 1969. 

McKexvey, Вглкв. From Stagecoach Taverns 
to Airline Motels. Rochester [New York] Hist., 
Oct. 1969. 

Милев, Ernest С. A Guide to the Early His- 
tory of Pennsylvania Petroleum. Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hist. Mag., Oct. 1969. 

Moon, James H. The Account Book of General 
John Neville [1796]. Ibid. 

Morris, Ricardo B. John Jay and the New 
England Connection, Massachusetts Hist. Soc. 
Proc., LXXX, 1968. 

OLsoN, ÁLisoN B. The Founding of Princeton 
University: Religion and Politics in Eighteenth- 
ели New Jersey. New Jersey Hist., Autumn 
1969. 

Ramsoit, Jonn C. A “great and usefull de- 
signe": Bellomont's Proposal for New York, 
1698-1701. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 
1969. 

Sarra, PauL Н. New Jersey Loyalists and the 
British “Provincial” Corps in the War for In- 
dependence. New Jersey Hist., Summer 1969. 

Srorz, CHartes Morse. The Fort Pitt Museum. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Oct. 1969. 

Уневівв, Worum Broce. Pennsylvania and 
the Presidential Election of 1800: Republican 
Acceptance of the 8-7 Compromise. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Oct. 1969. 

Yeacer, Henry J. By Steamboat Across New 
Jersey and Back [1815-16, by Baron de Montle- 
zun]. New Jersey Hist., Summer 1969. 


Tue SOUTHEAST 


Bowman, Larry С. The Scarcity of Salt in 
Virginia during the American Revolution. Vir- 
віта Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1969. 

Comen, WiLLiAM, Thomas Jefferson and the 
Problem of Slavery. Jour. Am. Hist., Dec. 1969. 

Сомитті, ELIZABETH, and GzeNNARO-LznnA, 
Varer. The Presidential Tour of Carlo Vidua 
with Letters on Virginia [1825-26]. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1969. 

CouLrzz, E. M. A Georgia Lawyer and His 
Negro Client: A Study in Black and White 
[Thaddeus Boyd, Jr. and Edward K. Lumpkin]. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

CounrHAN, Haroub J. The North Carolina Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1835: A Study in Jack- 
sonian Democracy. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1969. 

DoucLas, Рао. H.,.and Jones, Worum K. 
Sandstone, Canals, and the Smithsonian. Smith- 
jonian Jour. Hist., Spring 1968. 

Draper, THeopors, The Fantasy of Black 
Nationalism. Commentary, Sept. 1969. 4 

Errer, Ivan D. Apollo [1959-69]. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

FAIRBANKS, JONATHAN І, Friends in Wilming- 
ton. Quaker Hist., Spring 1969. 

GOLDENBERG, Joszpn. Names and Numbers: 
Statistical Notes on Some Port Records of Colo- 


United States 


nial North Carolina. 4m. Neptune, July 1969. 

GROENE, Bertram Н. Lizzie Brown's Talla- 
hassee [1818-1905]. Forida Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1969. 

HALSEY, ÁsHLEY, Jm, and Snyper, Jonn М. 
Jefferson’s Beloved Guns. Am. Rifleman, Nov. 
1969. 

Haney, THomas O'Brien. The Catholic and 
Anglican Gentry in Maryland Politics. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, June 1969. 

Harvey, KATHERINE А. The Knights of Labor 
in the Maryland Coal Fields, 1878-82, Labor 
Hist., Fail 1969. 

Hast, ÀDELE. The Legal Status of the Negro 
in. Virginis; 1705—1765. Jour. Negro Hist., July 
1969. 

Herrena, Ran, and Rucu, Hmscw S. The 
U. S, Tanker Industry: A Structural and Be- 
havioral Analysis. Jour. Industrial Econ., July 
1969. 

Hicks, ALFRED E. Tom Watson and the 
Arthur Glover Case in Georgia Politics [1906— 
1908]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

HorrMAN, Комлір. The Press in Mercantile 
Maryland [1760-85]: A Question of Utility. 
Journalism Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Horwzs, Jack D. L. Spanish Treaties with 
West Florida Indians, 1784-1802. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Норкгыз, Ricuarp J. Public Health in Atlanta: 
The Formative Years, 1865-1879. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Huesins, Kay Haz. City Planning in North 
Carolina, 1900—1929. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1969. 

Janrz, Навор S. The View from Chesapeake 
Bay: An Experiment with the Image of America. 
Proc. Ат. Antiquarian Soc., Apr. 1969. 

Karten, Сковок. The Majority Principle: Cal- 
koun and His Antecedents. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 
1969. 

LEBEAU, James, Profile of a Southern Jewish 
Community: Waycross, Georgia, Am. Jewish Hist. 
Quar., June 1969. 

Legal History at the University of Virginia. 
Am, Jour. Legal Hist., July 1969. 

Merrens, Н. Кот. The Physical Environment 
of Early America: Images and Image Makers in 
Colonial South Carolina. Geog. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Moonz, Joun Hammond. Communists and Fas- 
cists in a Southern City: Atlanta, 1930. South 
Atlantic Quar., Summer 1968. 

More about Richard Stanup [1748-1862], 
George Washington’s Chief of Servants, Negro 
Hist. Bull., May 1969. 

Morean, Lucia C. North Carolina Accents. 
Southern Speech Jour., Spring 1969. 

Murvocu, RicHAmD К. Letters and Papers of 
Dr. Daniel Turner, a Rhode Islander in South 
Georgia. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1969— 

NicHoLAs, Н. С. The 1968 Presidential Elec- 
tions. Jour. Am. Stud., July 1969. 

Ра „ктт, Davip L. and Dunn, Roserr. Press 
Coverage of Civil Disorders: Winston-Salem, 
1967. Public Opinion Quar., Fall 1969. 

PARRAMORE, THomas С, The Merchants [John 
Р. and Ebeneezer] Foote. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1969. 
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Peacock, JANE Bonner. The Early County 
News: 110 Years of Community Coverage. Geor- 
gia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1969. 

Rouse, PAKE, Jr. Low Tide at Hampton Roads 
[1813]. US Naval Inst. Proc., July 1969. 

Scorr, KENNETH. The [vessel] Arms of Am- 
sterdam: An Extract from the Records of the 
General Court of Virginia, 1664. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1969. 

Suarruck, Henry І. Horse and Buggy Days 
in the West Virginia Appalachians [1910-18]. 
Massachuetts Hist. Soc. Proc., UXXX, 1968. 

UrcnHuncH, Jonn C. Aspects of the Develop- 
ment and Exploration of the Forbes Purchase. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

VicNzEnAs, L. A. A Spanish Discovery of North 
Carolina in 1566. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1969. 

WALNE, Perer. George Washington and the 
Fairfax Family: Some New Documents. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1969. 

Ware, Јонк D. St. Augustine, 1784: Decadence 
and Repairs, Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

WiucHr, Epwarp N. John Needles (1786— 
1879); An Autobiography. Quaker Hist., Spring 
1969. 


THe Mmpie Wesr 

Bannon, Јонм Е, Jacques Marquette, 1637- 
1675. Missouri. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

BERGMANN, LroLA Nzrsov. The Negro in 
Towa. With an editorial addendum, Twenty Years 
After, by William J. Petersen, Stud. in Iowa Hist., 
Feb. 1969. 

BivaNs, Venora Lewis. The Diary of Luna E. 
Warner, a Kansas Teenager of the Early 1870's. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn 1969- . 

Вохвлом, KATHERINE. John R. Mott [1865- 
1955], World Citizen. Ann. Iowa, Fall 1969. 

CaLkin, Homer Le, and CALRKIN, Corrine. 
Towa Inventors and Inventions, 1843-1873. Pa- 
limpsest, Aug. 1969. 

CHarr, У/пллАм Н. Flint and the Great De- 
pression. Michigan Hist., Fall 1969. 

Совм, Rena Neumann. Edward K. Thomas, 
Fort Snelling Artist. Minnesota Hist., Fall 1969. 

Donovan, Franr P. The Burlington [Railroad] 
in Iowa. Palimpsest, Sept. 1969. 

Donne Ly, ]о$ЕРН P. Father Jacques Marquette 
and the Indians of Upper Michigan, Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Мат. 1969. 

Exazar, БАМ, J. Working Conditions in 
Chicago in the Early 2oth Century: Testimony 
before the Illinois Senatorial Vice Committee, 
1913. Am. Jewish Archives, Nov. 1969. 

Evans, James F. Clover Leaf: The Good Luck 
Chain [of Midwestern newspapers], 1899-1933. 
Journalism Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Fork, Ricuarp A. The Golden Age of Ohio 
Socialism. Northwest Ohio Quar., Summer 1969. 

Formar, Joun Kent, Pre-Civil War Sentiment 
from Belmont County: Correspondence of Hugh 
Anderson. Ohio Hist., Summer 1969. 

Gates, PauL W. Frontier Land Business in 
Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer 1969. 

Gruman, Кнорл R, Count Zeppelin and the 
American Atmosphere. Smithsonian Jour. Hist., 
Spring 1968. 
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GorprARB, STEPHEN. Science and Democracy: 
A History of the Cincinnati Observatory, 1842- 
187a. Ohio Hist, Summer 11969. 

The Goodridge Brothers: Saginaw Valley 
Photographic Historians. Michigan Hist., Fall 
1969. 

Gorpon, Rrra WERNER. The Change in the 
Political Alignment of Chicago’ s Negroes during 
the New Deal. Jour. Am. Hist., Dec. 1969. 

GREENE, Lipa L, A Territorial Library Receipt 
Book, 1841~1843. Ann. Iowa, Fall 1969. 

GROLLMAN, CATHERINE. Edwin Thomas Mere- 
dith and the Farm Problem (1921-1928). Ibid. 

НаскЕМЕМІТН, С, W. Lincoln's Family and 
His Teachers, Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct. 
1969. 

JakLE, Jonn А., and WHEELER, James О. The 
Changing Residential Structure of the Dutch 
Population in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Ann. Assoc. 
Ат. Geographers, Sept. 1969. 

Kzu, Joun Н. The Union Miners Cemetery 
at Mt, Olive, Illinois: A Spirit-Thread of Labor 
History. Jour. Illinois State, Hist. Soc., Autumn 
1969. 

KENNEDY, Севар. U. $, | Army Hospital, Keo- 
kuk, 1862-1865. Ann. Iowa, Fall 1969. 

Knurson, RoNaLD D. The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Minnesota Dairy Industry Unfair 
Trade Practices Act [1957]. Jour. Law and 
Econ., Oct. 1969. 

Kraus, CARROLL J. A Study in Border Con- 
frontation: The lowa-Missouri Boundary Dispute. 
Ann, lowa, Fall 1969. | 

Kreursr, Kant, and Kreurer, GRETCHEN. 
The Presidency or Nothing: Cushman K. Davis 
and the Campaign of 1896; Minnesota Hist., Fall 
1969. 

Lupwic, M. Mera. Sources for the Biography 
of Michael Heiss, Bishop ‘of La Crosse, 1868— 
1880, and Archbishop of Milwaukee, 1881-1890. 
Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Dec. 
1968. 

Lyons, Scener R. The Labor Press and Its 
Audience: The Case of the Toledo Union Journal. 
Journalism Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Macorr, Jonn D. Ezra A. Olleman: The For- 
gotten Man of Greenbackism, 1873-1876. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Sept. 1969. ' 

OziNGA, Tuomas J. The Economic Club of 
Detroit: Origins and Impact [1943- ]. Michi- 
gan Hist., Fall 1969. i 

Pm, RremarD W. Negro Self-Improvement Ef- 
forts in Ante-Bellum Cincinnati, 1836-1850. Ohio 
Hist., Summer 1969. f 

Smon, Jonn Y. Union County in 1858 and 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debate. Jour. Ilinois State 
Hist. Soc., Autumn 1969. 

Srrxorr, Harvard, The Detroit Race Riot of 
1943. Michigan Hist., Fall 1969. 

Trise, Ivan M. Rise and Decline of Private 
Academies in Albany, Ohio, Ohio Hist., Summer 
1969. 

Vor, Davm Осен, The Chicago Black 
Sox [1919] and the Myth of Baseball's Single 
Sin. jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn 1969. 

Wreg, Joux Н. The Cuyahoga Steam Furnace 
Company. Smithsonian Jour. Hist., Spring 1968. 
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Other Recent Publications 


OLD SOUTHWEST 

ATKINSON, J. H. Cattle Drives from Arkansas 
to California Prior to the Civil War. Arkansas 
Hist. Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Baer, Носи C. Ethel Armes and The Story 
of Coal and Iron in Alabama [1910]. Alabama 
Rev., July 1969. 

Barney, THomas E. Engine and Iron: A Story 
of Branchline Railroading in Middle Tennessee. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Fall 1969. 

Bamp, W. Davm. Arkansas’s Choctaw Boun- 
dary: A Study of Justice Delayed. Arkansas Hist. 
Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Barr, ALwyn, Records of the Confederate Mili- 
tary Commission in San Antonio, July 2-October 
10, 1862. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Bowprn, J. J. The [Juan Maria] Ponce de 
Léon Land Grant [1827]. Southwestern Stud., 
no. 4, 1969. . 

Brent, RosERT A. Mississippi and the Mexi- 
can War. Jour. Misissippi Hist., Aug. 1969. 

Carson, Севлір. The Most Celebrated Dog 
Case Ever Tried in Johnson County, Missouri, or 
the World [George Graham Vest, “Old Drum,” 
and Burden v. Hornsby, 1870]. Natural Hist., 
Dec. 1969. 

CARLsoN, Mrs. Harry. The First Decade of the 
St. Louis League of Women Voters. Missouri 
Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 1969. 

Cummanes, Снлхыз М. Richard Owen, 
Тоше in Tennessee. Tennessee Hit. Quar., Fall 
1969. 

Dix, Сизвккт C. The Immigration Policy of 
Governor Esteban Miró in Spanish Louisiana 
[1785-91]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Dorman, J. Еверешск. General William Pres- 
wa [1816—1887]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1969. 

EusaNE&, Warns С. [Benjamin Morgan] 
Palmer's Century Sermon, New Orleans, Jan- 
uary I, 1901. Southern Speech Jour., Fall 1969. 

Блок, Оре B. Colonization Plan for North- 
ern Sonora, 1850. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1969. 

Finx, Gary M. The Paradoxical Experiences of 
St. Louis Labor during the Depression of 1837. 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 1969. 

Frieiscner, Many Beru. Dudley С. Wooten’s 
Comment [1898] on Texas Histories and His- 
torians of the Nineteenth Century. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

FLYNN, Jouw P. Booker T. Washington: Uncle 
Tom or Wooden Horse. Jour. Negro Hist., July 
1969. 

Frynr, Wayne. Dissent in Zion: Alabama 
Baptists and Social Issues, 1900-1914. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1969. 

НАвккш„, Lavra D. S. The Development of 
the Lyceum Movement in Missisippi Prior to 
1860. Jour. Mississippi Hist, Aug. 1969. 

HorriNcswonrH, Haroun М. George Andrews, 
Carpetbagger. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Fall 1969. 

Horman, Harrier R. Thomas Nelson Page's 
Account of Tennessee Hospitality. Ibid. 

Ногмез, Jack D. L. Cotton Gins in the Span- 
ish Natchez District, 1795-1800. Jour. Mississippi 
Hist., Aug. 1969. 


United States 


Tretanp, RosERT М, The Place of the Justice 
of the Peace in the Legislature and Party Sys- 
tem of Kentucky, 1792-1850. 4m. Jour. Legal 
Hist., July 1969. 

James, Laurence P, George Tyng’s Last Enter- 
prise: A Prominent Texan and a Mine in Utah. 
Jour. of the West, July 1969. 

James, Nota A. The Civil War Years in In- 
dependence County. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Au- 
tumn 1969. 

JENNINGS, Warren A. The Expulsion of the 
Mormons from Jackson County, Missouri. Mis- 
sourt Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Јонмѕом, KxwNzTH R, The Troy Case: A Fight 
against Discriminatory Freight Rates [1892-97]. 
Alabama Rev., July 1969. 

Jonzs, ALLEN W. Theses and Dissertations in 
Alabama History, 1900-1968, Ibid. 

Jorpan, Terry С. The German Settlement of 
Dg after 1865. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1969. 

Lmouirsr, Jonn H. The Jerome Deportation 
of 1917. Arizona and the West, Autumn 1969. 

Loomis, Nort. M. Commandants-General of 
the Interior Provinces: A Preliminary List [1776- 
т8ат]. Ibid. 

Moonz, Sam W. The Early Railroads in Green 
County. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct. 1969. 

Nicuors, Rocer L. Martin Cantonment and 
American Expansion in the Missouri Valley. 
Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

O'Connor, Jonn В. John Cabell Breckinridge's 
Personal Secession: A Rhetorical Insight [Aug. 
1861]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

OwsuLry, HARRIETT CHAPPELL. The Fergusson 
Family Papers: A Bibliographic Note, Tennessee 

. Hist. Quar., Fall 1969. 

PanozrT, HznsERT R. Physical and Cultural 
Associations on the Louisiana Coast. Ann. Assoc. 
Ат. Geographers, Sept. 1969. 

Pappas, Pavut C. [James] Stewart's Kentucky 
Herald, 1795-1803. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
Oct. 1969. 

Риглв, James J. Catholic Opposition to the 
Grange in Mississippi. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
Aug. 1969. 

Powerit, Donap M. New Mexico and Arizona 
in the Serial Set, 1846-1861. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Renner, G. K. Strawberry Culture in South- 
west Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969. 

Roszrts, Frances C. Politics and Public Land 
Disposal in Alabama's Formative Period. Alabama 
Rev., July 1969. 

Scorr, Roy V. Land Grants for Higher Edu- 
cation in Mississippi: A Survey. Agric. Hist., July 
1969. 

TayLor, Morris Е. Campaigns against the 
Jicarilla Apache, 1854. New Mexico Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 1969. 

Tuomas, SAMUEL W. and Conner, EucENE Н. 
Henry McMurtrie, M.D. (1793-1865): First His- 
torian and Promoter of Louisville. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 1969. 

Torr, Roserr К. “Marse Henry" [Watter- 
son} and the Negro: A New Perspective. Journal- 
ism Quar., Autumn 1969. 

Түш, Rowwi& C. Joseph Wade Hampton 
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[1813-55], Editor and Individualist. Southwest- 
ern Stud., no. 3, 1969. 

Voss, Stuart Е. Town Growth in Central 
Missouri, 1815-1860: An Urban Chaparral. Mis- 
souri Hist. Rev., Oct. 1969- 

Warracg, CumsroeHER M, Water out of the 
Desert. Southwestern Stud., no. 2, 1969. 

Wzszz, Davm J. Mexico and the Mountain 
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+ + Communication «+ «+ 


To тнк Ерітов ов THe American Hisrortcat Review: 


In Philip Curtin’s review of my book, The White Conscience (AHR, LXXV [Oct. 
1969], 86), he touches on three points which, by their specific character, enable me to 
make a reasoned response. I will confine myself to those. 

He speaks of my “dubious assumption that any part of mankind can legitimately be 
treated as an entity on account of its complexion.” We all know that “white” and other 
color words are inexact, but we all use some of them. The book states (p. 7) that the 
term “white man” is understood therein to apply to “people of Europe and people any- 
where of European descent.” The Europeans accumulated their burden of culpability 

. in no mystical way, but through aggression, tyranny, and racism. A considerable part of 
the text is devoted to surveying these acts throughout the world over a period of several 
hundred years. I do not believe that the white man is inherently worse than others. The 
Europeans simply had greater opportunities to assert overwhelming power (see my p. 6). 
The text does undertake to analyze the various processes of repression through which 
the crimes of nations, like the offenses of individuals, are often banished from memory, 
or are distorted into more comfortable form. 

When the white man has made a careful “examination of his conscience,” he can 
better understand the bewildering events of our time. The minds of our non-European 
neighbors have been distorted also by the indignities of imperialism and racism, and 
these distortions do not disappear promptly when national independence or racial 
justice is restored. 

The reviewer says that the book introduces “the curious theory that Liverpool 
slavers took the slaves from Africa to their home port before reshipping them to the 
West Indies.” Thus Professor Curtin implies that I said the Liverpool slavers usually 
followed this indirect route. I did say that thousands of slaves passed through Liverpool 
and that thousands worked in eighteenth-century England—certainly a small number, 
relatively. Roi Ottley's book, No Green Pastures: The Negro in Europe Today (1952), 
gives background on the Liverpool matter in his pages 18-19 and 27-28. An opinion 
from the city concerned is found in the Liverpool Daily Post, which calls Ottley’s work 
“fair, objective, and frank,” 

Curtin also asks why I “bother to accuse the humanitarian Sierra Leone Company 
of participation in the slave trade when so many genuine slavers are available.” I am 
thankful for the humanitarian qualities of the members of the Sierra Leone Company. 
At this point the book was discussing (pp. 92-93) projects for the liberation of slaves 
as causes of colonization. The “genuine slavers” are indeed discussed (pp. 63-67). 


Colorado College Frank H. Tucker 


To тнв EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Hisroricat Review: 


As a regular writer of reviews I am aware that any attempt to convey the sense of an 
entire book in the space of one or two pages constitutes courtship of distortion. I am 
also persuaded, however, that a primary aim of the book review (and particularly of 
the “minireview” or brief notice to which the pages of most American scholarly 
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journals are devoted) sliould nevertheless be that of conveying to the reader, if only in 
the most general way, some reasonably sound idea of what the book under review is 
about. Being so persuaded, J find myself compelled to register objection to a distortion 
in the pages of your journal—exceeding, in my judgment, the limits allowable by the 
nature of the medium—of the contents of my book, The Russian Landed Gentry and 
the Peasant Emancipation of 1861, reviewed by S. Frederick Starr (АНК, LXXV 
[Oct. 1969], 173). 

I am speaking of distortion of fact in two statements by the reviewer: It is re- 
marked that the liberal minority of gentry landholders, to whose activities most of the 
book is devoted, “is referred to throughout as simply ‘the gentry.’” I am not certain of 
the purpose for which this statement was made. (To imply that the book confounds 
the views of a minority with those of the class as a whole?) It is, however, untrue. 
Most of the book is, in fact, devoted to an effort to describe and explain the appearance, 
among а minority of the gentry, of abolitionist and liberal political convictions; and to 
come to terms with the problem of the diversity of gentry views as related to other 
kinds of diversity—in education, wealth, geographical location, and others. I have 
totaled the number of pages in the book directly devoted to explicit discussion of these 
questions, mostly in terms of “liberal minority vs. conservative majority,” and have 
arrived at a total of 204 (out of 425 pages of text; see especially pp. 46, 260-62, 309-18, 
380-81, 387-88). 

The reviewer asserts that in the book “Those officials who favored reform but 
sought to achieve it by administrative fiat are labeled bureaucrats and conservatives, in 
spite of the fact that, if the serf question had been left to be resolved by the majority 
of propertied Russians, the reform would have been emasculated even more completely 
than it was.” This statement is singularly false'and doubly misleading. In the first 
instance, the assertion that these government planners of reform are referred to as 
conservatives is simply untrue: nowhere in the book are Nicholas Miliutin and his 
colleagues, government employees who advocated reform “by administrative fiat,” so 
labeled. (They are called “bureaucrats,” but for descriptive, rather than expletive, 
purposes.) They are, on the contrary, repeatedly called “progressive bureaucrats” or 
"liberal bureaucrats,” and are identified as the beneficiaries of the statist tradition in 
Russian progressive thought to which many of their liberal gentry opponents were 
equally indebted, as I explicitly remarked on pages 315-16: “The apparent paradox 
[arising from the great debt of roth century Russian political thought to a rationalist 
belief in the progressive potential of unlimited autocracy] arises, of course, from the 
fact that the main enemies of the liberal gentry were just those progressive bureaucrats 
[sic] (of whom Nicholas Miliutin was the outstanding example) who were certainly 
the direct heirs of Speranskii.” In addition, although the bureaucracy is not the central 
subject of the book, many pages are devoted to the conflict, within the bureaucracy, 
between the reforming “progressives” and their conservative opponents—including in- 
formation on names, ranks, and institutional affiliations (see especially pp. 48-52, 56, 
n., 61-62, 209-24, 229, 306-309, 328-31). Where are Miliutin and the other planners 
of reform referred to as “conservatives”? Nowhere. The second part of the quoted 
statement clearly implies that I think—since I allegedly regard the government 
planners as "conservatives"— that the majority of gentry could have been relied 
upon to carry out a more complete emancipation than that devised by the plan- 
ners. Nowhere in the book is such an opinion given or intended. (It is argued that, 
after the fact of reform promulgation, the majority of landholders favored certain 
common amendments to the legislation, but that is another matter.) 
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The reviewer is certainly entitled to his opinion that the study is “Tied to an over- 
simplified conception of the basic nature of the reform process,” but, in the company 
of the preceding assertions, this opinion only tends to compound the misrepresentation 
of the book. 


Stanford University TERENCE EMMONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisrorrcaL Review: 


I am grateful for the opportunity to respond to Professor Terence Emmons’ remarks 
on my review of his book. Let me do so in the same order that his comments were 
offered, 

Professor Emmons is quite justified in drawing our attention to the several points 
at which he distinguishes among various factions of gentry and avers that the so- 
called liberals constituted a minority. Had he acknowledged internal contradictions, he 
might even have adduced further support for his self-defense. For example, although 
he reports that “the majority of the deputies [to the first convocations] were advocates 
of the Liberal gentry program" (pp. 253, 264), he provides information in footnotes 
indicating that Unkovskii’s Tver circle numbered only ten deputies, whereas those 
advocating the summoning of "class representatives” included nine deputies, and 
doctrinaire aristocrats numbered eleven (pp. 236, п., 237, n.). But the issue is not 
one merely of numerical majorities. Rather, it is a question of which faction molded 
gentry thinking, of who converted whom. Emmons states that Unkovskii’s “liberal” 
critique “was raised to the level of an opposition program for the deputies as a whole” 
(p. 255). Yet, at the same time, he admits that “the opposition of the liberals them- 
selves was acquired only through their confrontations with the Editing Commissions,” 
whereas more class-conscious gentry had stood in opposition “for some time” (p. 261). 
At many points the planters clearly led the way. For instance, Emmons notes correctly 
that until the emancipation most of those who advocated central representation in 
any form were ideologists for the aristocracy. Yet within two years even the Tver 
gentry called for an assembly of elective representatives in Petersburg (pp. 313, 344). 
At other points the planters moved successfully to co-opt the program of Emmons’ “lib- 
erals.” When this happened, the conservative-liberal categories, even if consistently ap- 
plied, break down entirely, leading to such statements as “the conservatives were the 
most liberal politically” (p. 392). ` 

In his second point Professor Emmons argues fairly that he took greater cog- 
nizance of differences of opinion within the central administration than I credited him 
for. Here once more it was necessary for me to evaluate contradictory statements and 
to determine the views on which the argument was structured. Thus, in regard to the 
administrative reforms accompanying emancipation, Emmons claims that the govern- 
ment had only a bureaucratic plan for the reorganization of local institutions (p. 
262), that “the bureaucracy” planned “to force the gentry entirely out of local af- 
fairs” (pp. 256, 297), and that under no circumstances would the government allow 
any public discussion of reform after 1860 (p. 313). The clear implication, accepted 
by Emmons, is that “the wide-ranging movement for the liberalization of the 
autocratic system” was “a movement in which the gentry played the leading role” 
(pp. 387, 416). Had all the “enlightened bureaucrats” been removed from office? 
Surely not. But the implication is clear that they had. Speaking both of the reform 
of local administration and the brilliant judicial reforms, Emmons states flatly in his 
“Conclusion” that “they bore the stamp of political concession and were carried 
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through by the momentum of the opposition movement” (pp. 416-17). Aside from 
contradicting arguments that Emmons presents in his rebuttal above, such statements 
considerably misrepresent the character of Russian reformism by conceiving of it 
as the consequence of clashes between conservative “government” and liberal “society.” 
This is essentially the perspective of prerevolutionary Russian liberal historiography. 

In short, Emmons’ book does contain evidence that qualifies the general arguments 
I ascribed to it. Rather than dwell on the unrecognized and unresolved conflicts be- 
tween such evidence and what seemed to be the leading theses of the work, I chose to 
describe and evaluate those theses themselves. But The Russian Landed Gentry remains, 
in my opinion, a serious and well-written narrative. 


Princeton. University S. FREDERICK STARR 


To тнв Eprror or THE ÁMERICAN Historica Review: 


In my opinion, Robert E. Brown in his review of The Otis Family in Provincial 
and Revolutionary Massachusetts (AHR, LXXIV [June 1969], 1703-04) misrepre- 
sented my orientation as a historian and misconstrued the thesis of the book. First of 
all, I am a social historian interested in and intrigued by the multivaried complexity 
of colonial life; moreover, I believe that the microstudy approach offers one of the 
most fruitful forms for analytical research in this area. In attempting to reconstruct 
the history of the Otis family and the pre-industrial communities of Hingham, 
Scituate, and Barnstable in which they lived, I have used the analytical tools of our 
own age. Wherever possible, I have tried to quantify data on land and office holding, 
property accumulation, political service, and family structure. I did not intend to ride 
the straw horse of how democratic "eighteenth-century American society was," if 
for no other reason than that this kind of monistic questioning begs the question; 
nor did I choose to support the “view of the neoprogressives" in favor of elites. 

I had expected that my book, which won the 1968 Jamestown Foundation Award, 
would be judged and reviewed on the basis of sources utilized, methodological con- 
cerns, and originality of presentation rather than whether or not it happened to agree 
with the Brown thesis! My concern was with the workings of a society on the local 
level, socialization patterns, and mobility as seen in the history of the Otises through 
five generations, In this quest it was my good fortune to be the first historian to utilize 
the “missing” family papers that are now in the special collections of the Butler 
Library, Columbia University. We can now attempt to evaluate the Otises from their 
own papers rather than our past dependence upon Hutchinson and Bernard materials 
for that purpose. Brown is correct in the general agreement of the Otises and Hutchin- 
son concerning the “popular” nature of Boston politics. But Boston dots “not explain 
colonial Massachusetts.” If Brown had paid attention to the seven out of ten chap- 
ters in my book that deal with Hingham, Scituate, and Barnstable, it might have 
occurred to him that the typologies of those communities were not identical with 
Thomas Hutchinson’s Boston. 


University of Rochester Joun J. Waters, Jr. 


To THE EDITOR ов THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


In response to Professor Waters protest of my review of his book, I can only say 
that my original impression as expressed in the review still stands. We cannot under- 
stand the successes or failures of an important political family such as the Otis family 
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unless we know with some degree of certainty the milieu or “climate of opinion” in 
which its members operated. My contention is that, regardless of his methods and 
intentions, Professor Waters has, in fact, entered the neoprogressive-revisionist con- 
troversy over the nature of the milieu in Massachusetts and that his generalizations 
about domination by an elite and a ruling oligarchy are contradicted by his own 
evidence. 

Professor Waters should realize that, in the final analysis, his book will be judged 
not so much by what I say about it, but by what the profession thinks about it. 
Readers can now compare my review, Professor Waters’ protest, and my response 
with his book and decide for themselves. 


Michigan State University Ковевт E. Brown 


To тик Enrror or THE AMERICAN НізтомсА, REvIEW: 


For the record, may I draw attention to a gremlin that crept into Robert H. Ferrell’s 
excellent review of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Foreign Affairs (AHR, LXXV [Dec. 
1969], 613). It was Louis M. Howe, not FDR, who declared in October 1935 that 
Breckinridge Long “has been hypnotized by Mussolini.” 


University of Kentucky Horman HAMILTON 


‚ ++ + Association ‘Notes +++ 


Miss Patricia M. Fox and Miss M. Rita Howe have resigned as associate editors of 
the American Historical Review and have joined the staff of the Harvard University 
Press. The AHR has been fortunate to secure the services of Miss Nancy Lane as asso- 
ciate editor. She was formerly associate editor of the Political Science Quarterly, Miss 
Sally Banks and Miss Paulette Todd have joined the AHR as editorial assistants to re- 
place Mrs. Barbara Koziarz and Miss Diana Hill. 


TEE ‘Recent ‘Deaths кож 


Howard К. Weisz, of Rosedale, New York, died in July 1969. 


Edgar N. Johnson, a professor at the University of Massachusetts, died December 
31, 1969. 
Henry Schwarz, a professor at Wellesley College, died January 4, 1970. 


John Gardner Greene of Orlando, Florida, died recently. 
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In this one volume distilled from THE ANNALS OF AMERICA, 
students can read what people thought, said, sang and wrote 
as they were wrestling with these problems, sometimes in 
sterner days than these, Issues are easy to trace and follow 
through the thirteen major sections. 


Used as a text or supplementary reading, this volume encour- 
ages a new generation to think out its own ways to tackle 
disturbing issues, and to seek depth of detail on all of them. 
Detail in depth is bountifully available in the Conspectus of 
Great Issues in THE ANNALS OF AMERICA. * 








Selected Readings on Great Issues 
In Amarican History, 1 volu 


shipping and handling ch 
each, 1 to 4 copies; 20€ 
more copies} 

*Special price on The Annal of 
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THE ANNALS oF AMERICA 


Read it narratively, Read it tepically. Use it as a text, research 
tool, biographical! dictionary, a source of quotations. Or simply 
let yourself be swept away in the rush of thoughts and words 
that shape the explosive events of today. 


This is the most comprehensive collection of original source 
materials ever published for teachers, students and general 
readers of American History. 


THE ANNALS OF AMERICA is a year-by-year record of American 
life, action and thought from 1493 to 1968. 18 text volumes, 
each with its own full-color frontispiece, introductory essay, 
chronology, 4 to 8 pages of maps, 75 to 100 pages of illustra- 
tions. 12,000 pages in all, about 7,600,000 words, 2,202 selec- 
tions from 1,100 authors. 


The 2-volume Conspectus is concerned with 25 major issues 
that Americans are thinking about, talking about roday. It is 
а topical index to passages in the 18 text volumes with addi- 
tional pictures and essays relevant to such issues as Domestic 
Tranquillity and Law Enforcement; Foreign Policy and Diplo- 
macy; The Status and Rights of Minorities. 


“It is as a text,” writes Mortimer Adler, Editor in Chief, “ог 
as background reading In the day-to-day work of the class- 
room that the ANNALS offers the most exciting possibilities. A 
classroom set, for example, will offer original source materials 
to trace a given theme throughout American History, for 
special assignments and for everyday use.” 





The Annats of America, 22 volumes— 
18 text volumes plus two sets of tha 
2-volume Conspectus, 6164.560* 


to schools and Lbcariaa 
(phas $3.28 shipping and handling charge) 


M See The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Color TV Special, ''The Unexplained” 
Friday, April 3, at 7:30 P.M. (E.S.T.) on NBC-TV 


To order—or find out more about how 


America, $148.50 with the purchase history can speak for itself, sond in this coupon. 


of 25 or more copies of Selected 

Readings on Grest issue in АЛЫЛ. 

сап History (Reguler price of The Please send ma , —.set(s) of THE NEGRO iw AMERICAN HISTORY— 

ERI ee ENEON Ind d З vol, $24.50 per set (plus 756 per set shipping and handling) 

` [C] Please send me detailed brochure. 
Please sand me ___. copies of SELECTED READINGS on GREAT 
ISSUES м AMERICAN HISTORY— $5.50 per copy (plus 30€ each 
shipping and handling, 1 to 4 copies; 20€ each, 5 or more copies) 

О Please send те _ sets of THs ANNALS оғ AMERICA — $184.50 (plus 
53.26 shipping and handling) or $149.60 (plus shipping and handling) If 
25 or more coplas of SELECTED READINGS on GREAT ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY are ordered at the same time. 


0 Please bend me 24-page brochure on THe ANNALS of AMERICA. 


Signature 


School 





Schoo! Address 





Cy State Zip 
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Announcing 
a new service fo 


the academic community... 











1 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTANTS 


| 
‚.. a firm of full-time professors and academic consultants 


offering a complete service of overseas program development to the 
academic community, including state university systems, 
smal] community colleges, single departments, or individual teachers. 
Our combination of experience and resources enables us to assist 
subscribing institutions in implementing precisely the type 
of programs they desire—from summer seminars, to faculty exchange 
programs, to the establishment of a permanent overseas institute. 


‘for brochures and additional information, 
| write to: 
| Mr. John С. Manthorp 
Director of Informational Services 
International Educational Consultants 
230 South Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
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THE BLACK 
VANGUARD 


ORIGINS OF THE NEGRO SOCIAL REVOLUTION 1900-1960 


By Robert H. Brisbane 
Foreword by John Hope Franklin 





A well-documented account of the origins of one of the most 
momentous social developments of our time, written from an 
objective, nonemotional stance. 


Settling the Negro Question 

The First Militants. Trotter, DuBois and the NAACP, the 
Urban League : 

1919: The Long Bloody Summer 

The Era of Marcus Garvey 

Militancy on the Black Campus 

Black Polities and the White Primary 

Blacks, Reds, and the Great Depression 

The Original March on Washington 

The Politics of FEPC 

The First Assault on Plessy v. Ferguson 

The New Urban League 

The New Militants 

The Black Vote and National Politics 

We Shall Overcome 











Invaluable research data listed topically 
in Bibliographical Notes 
Cloth, $6.95 


At your bookstore 


JUDSON PRESS 


Valley Forge, Pa. 19481 
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The National Experience 
A HISTORY OF! THE UNITED STATES 
Second Edition , 


JOHN M. BLUM, BRUCE CATTON, 
EDMUND S. MORGAN, ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., 
KENNETH M. STAMPP, and C. VANN WOODWARD 


| Distinguished by eminent scholarship, comprehensive coverage, and a 


consistently high level of historical interpretation and analysis, this lead- 
ing textbook offers an authoritative and up-to-date survey of the social, 
political, economic, and intellectual developments in American history. 
The text narrative is enriched by numerous student aids: boxed quota- 
tions from contemporary sources, annotated bibliographies, and an exten- 
sive illustration program of halftones, charts, and maps. Accompanied by 


: Instructor’s Manual and Test Booklet. 


` The National Experience, Second Edition, is available in both a one- 
` volume hardcover format, and a two-volume paperbound format. 


a Hardcover: 906 pages. $10.50 


Paperbound: Part One: To 1877. 391 pages. $5.75 
Part Two: Since 1865, 534 pages. $5.95 


"I appreciate the concise and clear-cut arrangement of the book, 
the many inserts from speeches and reports, and the generous 
supply of maps, illustrations, and pictures. . . . The recent era is 
presented in an attractive and factual manner, with a sense of the 
‘spirit’ of the times evident. It has taken some real doing to 
produce this book.” — —Janette Bohi, Wisconsin State University 


“I thought the first edition was excellent. The Second Edition is 
even better. It ts probably the best one-volume textbook available 
for the study of United States history." 

| —М. Paul Holsinger, Illinois State University ` 


"I am extremely impressed with the Second Edition of The 
National Experience. In my opinion, it is one of the best text- 
books available.” —Richard J. Hitchman, Cuesta College 
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The Mainstream Of Civilization 
JOSEPH R. STRAYER, 

HANS.W. GATZKE, E. HARRIS HARBISON, 
and EDWIN L. DUNBAUGH 


Since its publication last April, The Mainstream of Civilization has won 
high praise as a clear, concise, and up-to-date survey of the political, 
economic, social and intellectual history of civilization. A revised and 
shortened version of The Course of Civilization, this book retains the ` 
clear exposition, authoritative scholarship, and comprehensive coverage 
that distinguished the original two-volume work. In preparing the text 
for The Mainstream of Civilization, the authors incorporated the latest 
historical research and brought the narrative fully up to date. In addi- 
tion, they included many special new features: boxed quotations, which 
extend or supplement the text; time lines, which place events in a wider 
chronological framework; and an extensive illustration program which 
includes a 32-page pictorial insert in full color. Accompanied by an In- 
structor's Manual with Tests. 


The Mainstream of Civilization is available in both a one-volume hard- 
cover format, and a two-volume paperbound format. 


Hardcover: 870 pages. $10.95 


‘Paperbound: Part One: То 1715. 568 pages. $5.95 
Part Two: Since 1660. 572 pages. $5.95 


"I like The Mainstream of Civilization for several reasons: the 
clarity of presentation, both in the arrangement of topics and the 
style of writing; the pertinent and interesting quotations from 
primary source materials; the excellent maps; the well-chosen and 
beautifully reproduced illustrations. The treatment of material is 
well balanced and does not sacrifice accuracy or scholarly insight, 
though at the same time it manages to be within the scope of the 
average freshman.” 

- —BSister Jane Miller, San Francisco College for Women 





[2 HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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с Books from Ginn—Blaisdell : 


Topics in United States Diplomatic History 


Consulting Editor: Norman A. Graebner, University of Virginia 


Recognition of Russia: An American 
Foreign Policy Dilemma 


by Edward M. Bennett, Washington State University 
Paperbound. $2.95 


. Theodore Roosevelt and the 


International Rivalries 
by Raymond A. Esthus, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Paperbou 


Gene 


nd. $2.50 


sis of American Nationalism 


by Richard W. Van Alstyne, University of the Pacific 
Paperbound. $2.75 


Sachse, University of Wisconsin 


English History in the Making 
Volume I: Readings from the Sources, to 1689 
Volume II: Readings from the Sources, since 1689 


Professor 


Sachse provides easy access to basic documents of English 


history ordinarily found only in large or specialized libraries. 


Excerpts 


from statutes, state papers, chronicles, memoirs, and 


periodicals are arranged topically within eleven time periods to 


highlight 


the characteristics and chief problems of each era from 


the Britain described by Julius Caesar to the New Commonwealth. 


Paperbou 


nd. $5.50 each volume. 


GINN-BLAISDELL А Xerox Company 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Books from Ginn—Blaisdell 


by Arthur S. Link, Princeton University, and Stanley Coben, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Democratic Heritage 
A History of the United States 
A uniquely exciting and comprehensive history of the United States. 


Combining their exceptionally broad knowledge of political, social, 
intellectual, and economic history, Arthur Link and Stanley Coben 
trace the evolution of the United States from the Colonial era 
through 1969 with an integrated approach rare in history texts. 
Along with political and diplomatic history, considerable attention 
is given to intellectual and cultural development—aspects of our 
heritage frequently slighted in the ordinary history. 


Emphasis throughout the book is placed on interpretation of long- 
term themes and trends as well as on the causes and meaning of 
major events. 


Illustrated sections of 10 to 20 pages each, devoted to a dozen 
special subjects such as slavery and the Great Depression, use 
unusual techniques to arouse empathy for people who lived in 
circumstances difficult for contemporary students to understand. 


Appendixes containing primary source material, election and census 
data, and an extensive, up-to-date critical bibliography are addi- 
tional features. 


The Democratic Heritage is suited to a one- or two-semester course. 
Hardcover. In press. 


_GINN-BLAISDELL A Xerox Company 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Cornell University Press 


A new title in the popular series, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


The Age of Recovery 


: The Fifteenth Century 


By Јеван Jounson and М№пілАМм Percy. А comprehensive 
introduction to important economic, social, religious, and 
intellectual developments in both western and eastern 
Europe during a crucial century. 


Previously published: 
The Age of Adversity 
The Fourteenth Century 
By Ковент E, LERNER 
133 pages. 


' Ancient Israel 


Second Edition 
By Harry M. ORLINSKY 
173 pages, 5 maps. 


The Ancient Greeks 
By Morton Sara 
153 pages, 2 maps. 


The Emergence of Rome 
As Ruler of 

The Western World 
Second Edition 

By CHESTER С. STARR, Jr. 
130 pages, 2 maps. 


The Decline of Rome 
and the Rise of 
Mediaeval Europe 
By Sotomon Katz 

173 pages, 2 maps. 
Heirs of the 

Roman Empire 

By МїснАвр E. SULLIVAN 
187 pages. | 


176 pages, 2 maps. Paper, $1.75 


Mediaeval Society 
By Smney PAINTER 
117 pages. 


The Mediaeval Church 
By MansBALL W. BALDWIN 
136 pages. 


The Rise of the 
Feudal Monarchies 
By SDNEY PAINTER 
156 pages. 


The Age of Reformation 
By E. HARRIS HARBISON 
154 pages, 2 maps. 


The Great Discoveries and 
the First Colonial Empires 
By CHARLES E. NOWELL 

158 pages, 6 maps. 

The Age of Power 

Ву CARL J. Frrepnica and 


: CHARLES BLITZER 


211 pages. 


The Age of Reason 
By FRANK E. MANUEL 


155 pages, map. 
Paper, each $1.75 


Cornell University Press 





NEW CORNELL PAPERBACKS 
The Legal Mind in America 


From Independence to the Civil War 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by PERRY MILLER. 
Twenty-three speeches and documents, dating from 1793 to 1857 
and arranged chronologically, outline the evolution of the Amer- 
ican legal and judicial system. The collection includes the writ- 
ings of Nathaniel Chipman, Daniel Webster, Josiah Quincy, and 
others. 352 pages. $2.45 


Society, Manners, and Politics 
in the United States 


By Міснег, CmEvALIER,. Edited by Joan УўпттАм Wanp. The 
only complete English paperback edition of Michel Chevalier's 
astute observations of the United States in the 1830's. Aside from 
observations, he analyzes the nature of liberty and politics in the 
young nation. 448 pages. $2.95 


The New Science of 


Giambattista Vico 
Revised and Abridged 


Translated from the Third Edition by ТномАз GODDARD BERGIN 
and Max Haroxp Fisca. This major work of Giambattista Vico 
is one of the few achievements of original genius in the history 
of social theory. 416 pages. $2.95 


Margaret Fuller 
American Romantic 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Perry Милен. This 
anthology provides a generous sampling of one of nineteenth- 
century America’s most influential intellectual figures. It includes 
private reflections, articles from the Dial, journalistic critiques of 
literature and reports from Europe, selections from her study of 
Goethe, and her plea for women’s suffrage, Women of the 
Nineteenth Century. 350 pages. $2.45 


Cornell University Press, ITHACA Ax» LONDON 


New from Yale 


Birth Control in America 
The Career of Margaret Sanger 
by David M. Kennedy 


A history of the birth control movement in the United States must 
necessarily be in part a biography of the movement's leader— 
Margaret Sanger. Mr. Kennedy describes Mrs. Sanger's great per- 
sonal influence on the course of this movement and examines those 
elements of her thought and character which shed light on the nature 
of twentieth- -century feminism and reform. He аіѕо explores the 
heritage of nineteenth-century attitudes about the family, women, and 
sex which influenced the reception given to Mrs. Sanger’s proposed 
reform, and discusses the impact of the birth contro! movement upon 
organized religion, the medical profession, and the law where, in each 
instance, os antipathy slowly gave way to qualified ida 


| З 
Prelude to Populism 
Origins of the'Silver Issue, 1867-1878 
by Allen Weinstein 


Based on private papers, government records, and newspapers and 
journals of the post-Civil War period, this study explores the myths, 
politics, and policy quarrels surrounding the silver issue as it rose to 
national importance in the 1870s. The author scrutinizes Congres- 
sional divisions and popular attitudes on the subject and explodes 
many previously held assumptions about the politics of money dur- 
ing the Gilded Age. “I have not often encountered a work which deals 
50 authoritatively and convincingly with the intricacies of American 
financial history. But beyond this Weinstein has shed much new light 
on a whole range of related political topics, including interest group 
politics, the Crime of '73, and the intellectual origins of Populism.” 

—lrwin unean $10.00 


| Mining Engineers and the American West 


The Lace-Boot Brigade, 1849-1933 
by Clark C. Spence 


Little attention has been paid to the mining engineers of the early 
West, who, in their versatile duties as mine manager, consultant in 
the field and in the courtroom, and builder of financial empires, 
played key roles in the development of the western mineral industry. 
Mr. Spence examines the professional mining engineer in terms of 
his education, life style, work, and impact upon the rugged environ- 
ment beyond. the Mississippi. $12.50 


EJEN Yale University Press New Haven and London 
а in Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press 





. THE PROBLEM OF PEACE AND . MEDIA—THE COMMUNICA- 
WAR. Theories analyzing possible TIONS GAP. 
causes of war. The Vietnam War. 
Relationship between inter-group . HOW TO WRITE RESEARCH 


tensions within the U.S. and The PAPERS IN HISTORY. 


Vietnam war. "Is brinkmanship .SUMMARY OF MAJOR 
ao ыйанан SCHOLARLY AND POPULAR 
. THE VIETNAM WAR. Finding BOOKS, ARTICLES, AND 
an honorable peace in a dishonora- OTHER MEDIA IN AMERICAN 
ble war. AND: WORLD HISTORY. Ideas 


POLITICAL ST of the major historians. 
: I HISTORY 1960- 
1970 . GUIDE TO ADVANCED STUDY, 


: j CAREERS AND GRADUATE 
. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SCHOOLS IN HISTORY. 


1960-1970. 
25. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCI- 
. EDUCATION. Chaos In Our ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Schools. The school "up against 
the wall." ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS FOR 
. SOCIAL CHANGE. Who Changes we CIVI TION Г: 


—you or your society, or both? 26. AFRICA 
. THEORIES ON THE FUTURE 97 EUROPE 


OF MANKIND. 
. A SHORT PRIMER ON ЕСО. 78: THE SOVIET UNION 


NOMIC THEORY. The Military 29. CHINA, JAPAN and the FAR 
Industrial Complex (MIC). EAST 


. LIFE AND DEATH. Medicine, : CAN 
Health and Physical Fitness. Sex- cu ER MS 


ual Education, Birth. Control. 31. THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE ABOVE CHAPTERS will be used for four texts—AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Parts I and II; and WORLD CIVILIZATION (Western Civilization), Parts I 
and II. : 


CHAPTERS TO BE REVISED will be the 30 to 40 traditional chapters in 
American and World History (e.g. “The Ancient Greek Civilization," “The 
Modern State System," “The Cold War’ “The American Colonies,” “Manifest 
Destiny and Compromise” "Immigration and Urban Growth," "President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal.) 


We also need artists and researchers who can provide or draw charts, diagrams, 
pictures, etc. for this text, 


If you are interested in the above kindly contact: Social Studies Editor, 
COLLEGE NOTES & TEXTS, INC., 184 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
10010 or call 212-MU 3-8800. Kindly send Vita or resume. Proposed chapter out- 
line must accompany letter. Any samples you can spare of previous writings will 
be appreciated. Chapters should be moderately footnoted with a short annotated 
bibliography after each В (about 25—80 books and articles) and should in- 
clude pictures, diagrams, charts, etc. where necessary. Each chapter should be 
approx. 7,500 (i.e. 25 type-written double-spaced pages) wds. including 1000 wds. 
of exam type questions and answers. Chapters are due September 15, 1970, or 
earlier. Text to be published fall of 1970. Fee Scale: 


New Chapters: scc Lea ved раи ена $850 each 
'To Revise a Chapter $200 each 





SLAVIC STUDIES 
New from CHAPEL HILL 


THE CZECH 
REVOLUTION 


OF 1848 
by Stanley Z. Pech 


THE GREAT 
FRIENDSHIP 


Soviet Historians on 
the Non-Russian Nationalities 


by Lowell Tillett 


 МОЅСОМІТЕ 
AND MANDARIN 


Russia's Trade with China 
and Its Setting 


by Clifford M. Foust 


THE SOVIET 
MODEL AND 


UNDERDEVELOPED 


COUNTRIES 


by Charles K. Wilber 


This is the first account in English of 
the 1848 Czech revolutionary move- 
ment, and the first in any language to 
cover the entire period of turmoil from 
the outbreak of the revolt to ite final 
suppression. $10.00 


", . . important and original. . . . This 
study offers considerable new informa- 
tion on the treatment by Soviet scholars 
of such nationality areas as the Ukraine, 
Central Asia and the Caucasus region.” 
— Current History $12.50 


This detailed study of Russian trade 
and commercial relations with China 
covers the period from the Treaty of 
Kiakhta (1727) to 1803-6 when the ef- 
forts of the Russians to alter the es- 
tablished trade patterns were rebuffed 
by the Chinese, $10.00 


This important book constructs the 
model of economic development implic- 
itin the Soviet experience and considers 
its application to today's underdevelop- 
ed countries. ".. . very useful... I find 
particularly remarkable the way in 
which (the author has) managed to 
avoid falling into the trap of 'apologism' 
on the one hand or invective on the 
other." — Robert Heilbroner $7.50 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 





The first five volumes of 
THE PAPERS OF DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


THE WAR YEARS 


Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Editor; Stephen E. Ambrose, Associate Editor 


May 8, 1970. On this historic twenty-fifth anniversary of V-E Day, The Johns 
Hopkins Press will publish The War Years, the first five volumes of The Papers 
of Dwight David Eisenhower. Available as a set, they cover the period from 
December, 1941, to May, 1945, when Eisenhower served as head of the War 
Plans Division in Washington and as commander of the Allied forces in North 
Africa, the Mediterranean, and Northwest Europe. Four volumes contain letters, 
memoranda, cables, and directives that Eisenhower dictated or had an active part 
in preparing. The fifth volume includes notes on editorial procedures, biblio- 
erpai and other essays, maps, a chronology of Eisenhower's day-to-day activities, 
and an index. 

These documents provide invaluable source materials on the planning and 
conduct of the Second World War, finally resolving many long-standing issues 
and disputes. They reveal much about the organization and logistics of a modern 


‚ mass army using technologically advanced weapons. Above all ү reflect the 
е 


force and decisiveness of Eisenhower's personality, the dominant role he played 
in planning and carrying out the campaign strategy in his theater, and his skill 
as a mediator and diplomat. 

Subsequent volumes of the Papers will cover the post-war years, the two 
Presidential terms, and the early years before World War Н. 

An illustrated brochure will be sent on request. 





The War Years. Five volumes. Over 3,000 pages. 79 illustrations. $75.00, 


ү, THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


New from 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MODERN SPAIN 
Policy-Maklng in an Authorltarian System 

By Charles W. Anderson 

Was Spain’s remarkable economic growth, from 1957 to 1967, a result of 
an authoritarian system or a triumph over it? This Is the central issue 

of this book, leading to broad lessons In comparative policy analysis and 
giving us a new understanding of Franco's regime. 


320 pages ISBN 0-299-05611-2 $12.50 


THE OLD BELIEVERS AND THE WORLD OF ANTICHRIST 
The Vyg Community and the Russian State, 1694-1855 

By Robert O. Crummey 

An absorbing account of the internal evolution and economic life of the 

most Important monastic settlement of the Old Believers, a utoplan 

community having its origins In the rejection of the liturgical 

and social reforms of late seventeenth-century Russia. 


298 pages, illus. ISBN 0-299-05560-4 $10.00 


BREAD AND THE LITURGY 

The Symbolism of Early Christian and Byzantlne Bread Stamps 

By George Galavarls 

Using bread stamps as a point of study and departure, Professor Galavarls 
has written a far-ranging study resulting In a significant contribution to 

the understanding of the liturgy and religious development of the 

Early Christian and Byzantine Churches. 


192 pages, Illus. ISBN 0-299-05310-5 $10.00 
MARQUETTE’S EXPLORATIONS 


The Narratives Reexamined 

By Raphael N. Hamilton, S.J. 

A curious series of events have, over the years, destroyed basic 
documents relating to the great seventeenth-century French explorer. 
Here, Father Hamilton evaluates every known Marquette Item, extracting 
the significant facts from a vast array of sources. The resulting work 

is a fascinating contribution to the literature of exploration, and 

to North American colonial history. 


September 30 256 pages ISBN 0-299-05570-1 $12.50 
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DAILY LIFE IN PORTUGAL IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 
By A. H. de Oliveira Marques 

The vast spectrum of Portuguese dally life from the twelfth through 

the fifteenth centuries is captured In this ploneer work. Each chapter 
discusses a specific aspect of medleval life. Together, these essays depict 
the whole of medieval soclety on a national scale and, more importantly, 
soclety as it affected the individual in his everyday activities 

from birth to death. 


440 pages, illus. ISBN 0-299-05580-9 $15.00 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
TO THE PRESENT 
A Comprehensive List by David P. Henige 


A unique reference work, containing concise and well-organized information 
on the major colonial systems, their colonies, and thelr governors. The 
treatment of the more than four hundred colonies and their administrations 
will be Invaluable to scholars and students of colonlal history. 


544 pages ISBN 0-299-05440-3 | $12.50 


Recently Published 
THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE 


A Census 

By Philip D. Curtin ` 

“.. a book of prime importance and incalculable consequences. The 

history of slavery and Africans throughout the New World and especially 

in the United States is now up for reinterpretation.” — C. Vann Woodward 

1969 312 pages, maps ISBN 0-299-05400-4 $7.50 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES 

Kenneth M. Setton, General Editor 

Volume I: The First Hundred Years, edited by Marshall W. Baldwin. 1969. 

740 pages, 7 illus., 14 maps. ISBN 0-299-04831-4. $15.00 

Volume II: The Later Crusades, 1189-1311, edited by Robert Lee Wolff and. 
Harry W. Hazard. 1969. 896 pages, 5 Illus., 23 maps. ISBN 0-299-04841-1. $15.00 
(Four volumes are forthcoming.) 


Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax 


University of Wisconsin Prass | 
Box 1378, Madison, Wisconsin 5870 
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THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW, 1969 


Edited by Philip B. Kurland 


The Supreme Court Review is published annually to fulfill the need for sustained, dis- 
interested, and competent criticism of the professional qualities of the Court’s opinions. 
“It is this kind of stocktaking analysis—a look at where a series of case-by-case deci- 
sions is taking the Court and us—that will be the greatest service this publication can 
render to the Court and through it to society."—American Bar Association Journal. 
“,,. a work I have always found essential to my understanding of Supreme Court deci- 
sions."—Arthur Krock. The Review has been published annually since 1961 and copies of 
previous editions may be ordered from The University of Chicago Press. 

LC:60-14353 446 pages $17.50 


CHICAGO 


LAFAYETTE IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Through the October Days 


Louis Gottschalk and Margaret Maddox 


This is the fifth volume of a highly praised multi-volume biography of Lafayette and 
deals with the first nine months of his activity in 1789, a time "of almost steadily 
mounting public confidence and patriotic devotion, with Lafayette always prominent, 
at times foremost, among those who inspired an expectant people." Continuing in the 
tradition of the first four volumes, Volume V is virtually a day-by-day biography and is 
based almost exclusively on primary and original sources. - 

i 1969 LC:69-12572 414 pages $15.00 


POINT OF VEW 
Talks on Education 
Edward H. Levi 


“It is sometimes said that society will achieve the kind of education it deserves. Heaven 
help us if this is so,” remarks Edward Levi in one of the lectures published here. Levi 
has served the University of Chicago for most of his professional life, as professor and 
then dean of its law school and as provost and president of the university. These talks 
were given between 1963 and 1969 to various audiences of greater or lesser formality. 
They embody a basic approach to higher education—illuminating problems, choices, and 
directions. Throughout these talks, the reader will find expressions of Levi's essential 
belief that "the university must stand for reason and for persuasion by reason." 

1970 LC:73-101493 186 pages Cloth $4.50 Paper $1.25 
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DE A A ыу с NE UP IE 
THE LIVES OF WILLIAM BENTON 


Sidney Hyman 

William ‘Benton’s biography is a portrait of a creative public man, and the reflection of 
an era. An advertising genius, an innovator in education, a publishing giant, and a deeply 
committed statesman in national government, in his life Benton has put his distinctive 
mark upon nearly every sphere of twentieth-century America. As a political figure— 
senator, assistant secretary of state, ambassador to UNESCO—Benton was close to the 
center of the most significant events of his time. Most dramatic was his courageous 
fight against Senator Joseph McCarthy. Sidney Hyman has had the rare luxury of full 
access to Benton’s personal and business correspondence. What emerges from his 
biography is a lively portrait of a unique man of our time. 


1970 1С:72-88231 626 pages $10.00 


CHICAGO 


WILDERNESS DEFENDER 
Horace M. Albright and Conservation 
Donald C. Swain 


Horace M. Albright, a central figure in the American conservation movement in the 
first half of the twentieth century. helped found the National Park Service and became a 
leading spokesman for the aesthetic wing of the conservation movement. He was a skill- 
ful businessman, administrator, and promoter, drawing support from rival interest groups, 
warring conservation organizations, congressmen, and cabinet officers. In analyzing 
Albright's public career, Swain contributes a fascinating profile of the inner workings of 
the federal government and provides insights into much recent American history. The 
book will be of interest to historians, political scientists, national park enthusiasts, con- 
servationists, and all those interested in American biography. 


1970 LC:70-93057 348 pages $10.75 
I OI ANE ENEMIES KM Ц 
THE HONEST POLITICIAN'S GUIDE TO CRIME CONTROL 


Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins 


“We have a cure for crime," is the bold claim of a book which Publisher's Weekly hails 
as “a brilliant analysis of law and order in the U.S.” With refreshing wit, insight, and 
candor, the authors criticize our criminal justice system as "a moral busybody" and 
attempt to clarify the proper function of Jaw enforcement. They systematically present a 
program which covers the amount, costs, causes, and victims of crime, and the problems 
of críme control. Precise recommendations are given and carefully defended. Comments 
from professionals include Carl Menninger's statement: "If my book, The Crime of 
Punishment, persuaded anyone that something could be done to improve our control of 
кынан let him now read this eloquent and intelligent prescription of exactly 
what to do.” 








1970 LC:76-101467 272 pages $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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| © Aleander Hamilton апа the Idea 


Taa 


of Republican Government 


Gerald Stourzh. The ideas of Alexander Hamilton, particularly those _ 


“concerning republican government and the form it should take in ` 


America are analyzed and placed in the context of the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers between 1760 and 1800. The work stresses the in- 
fluerice on his political views of Renaissance and British constitutional . 


thought, especially that of Blackstone and Hume. $8.50 


Karl Radek _ 


THE Last INTERNATIONALIST 


"Warren Lerner. This is the first full-scale study. in any language of 


Radek's political career, from his youth in Polish socialism through his 
years in the German Social Democratic Party and his recruitment into 


` Bolshevism after the first Russian Revolution in 1917. Radek's rela- 
| ‘tions with Warszawski, Luxemburg, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin receive 
- considerable attention. Illustrated. | ј 


The Politics of Brazilian. 
Development, 1930-1954 


John D. Wirth, This book increases our understanding of Brazilian 
politics during the era of Getülio Vargas by presenting detailed case 


. Studies of three key economic issues of the time: the foreign trade 


policy of the .1930's, the decision to build the Volta Redonda steel- 


works, and the. birth of Petrobrás, Brazil’s state oil monopoly. $7.95. * 


The Puritan Lectureships 
. Tue Porrrics oF Rericrovs Dissent, 1560-1662 


"Paul S. Seaver. This is a study of the impact of an institution on 
` English society. The first part describes the role of preaching in the 
. life of the Puritan clergy and laity, the relationship of p and 

part 


politics, and the various forms the lectureships took. The secon 


5 |^ isa detailed study of the lectureships in London. : . 812507 


Order from your bookstore, please 
" STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 








Major Sona) in , history ` 


^. now. available in- 








(83) 
by Lytton Strachey $1.65 


THE VICTORIAN. _.. 
MIND (314) 
edited by Gerald B. Kauvar 

and Gerald С. Sorensen’ $2.45 


THE STRANGE DEATH. . 


OF LIBERAL ENGLAND: ` 


1910-1914 (зо) 


by George Dangerfield $2.45 : . 


THE GREAT WAR: g 
1914-1918 (209) 
by Cyril Falls $2.65. 


A CLASSIC HISTORY 
OF NINETEENTH- ` 


CENTURY RUSSIA (128) ` 


A. Kornilov's Modern 
Russian History 


, edited by Robert Bass 924 55 





€ A COMPLETE CATALOG OF CAPRICORN TITLES is avallable upon request, Examination copies: 1 
ОЕ any Capricorn Book for potential ке will, be sent upon receipt of request on schoo! 
atte ва 


‚ 9 CAPRICORN BOOKS FOR YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY are o avaliable at a special faculty discount І 


ЕМІМЕМТ VICTORIANS ` Baga 


CAPRICORN BOOKS 


A Division- of а. Р. Putnam's Sons. 
Editorial Adviser: Dr. Vincent P, Carosso, New York. University ` 


| LENIN AND THE 


. RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: 
(291): 


сИ by Harold Shukman $1.65 - 


‘THE ORIGINS OF 


MODERN GERMANY 
(233) - 


a Geoffrey Barraclough 2 75. 


CHURCHILL IN HIS 
OWN WORDS (268) 
The Years of Adventure 
by Winston Churchs $2.25 
CHURCHILL IN HIS 
OWN WORDS 1269) 


` ` The Years of Greatness 


by Winston Churchill $1 95 


‚ LATIN AMERICAN 
-PANORAMA (307) . 
' * edited by Paul Kramer _ 
.^,- andRobert McNicoll 


$275 . 


of 33% upon receipt ‘of your check and a copy of this ad 


"CAPRICORN BOOKS. * A Division of G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS 
. 200 Madison Avent, New York, М; Y. 10016 . 
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-Peaceable Kingdoms 


ie NEW ENGLAND TOWNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


| by Michael Zuckerman 


“A bold and original book that will have to be accorded a place 


among the essential works of early American history.” 
—Jack P. Greene, The Johns Hopkins University 


“A splendid book ... No опе who wishes to ‘understand our past. 

or our characteristic modes of behavior, past and present, 

can fail to contemplate this study ... No one who contemplates 
the future of liberty in the United States can neglect the ` 

implications of Zuckerman's argument.” ` 
nidi Greven, Jr., Rutgers 


' Freedom and 
the Foundation 


. - THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
` IN THE ERA OF McCARTHYISM 


by Thomas C. Reeves 


: Ніз study-in-depth of the most controversial of the tax exempt 
` foundations is published just as the role of these foundations 


in our society is for the first time being fully examined. 
“A significant contribution,” says Frank Donner in The Nation. 


© "His book will enlighten the general reader concerned with the 


current official manipulation of explosive political] and social 
polarities, refresh the memory of those who swam in the . 
stormy tides of the fifties and stimulate future historians 





` of the McCarthy era.” 


355 pages * Price $7.95 


Published by ages é 





Í ‘Amo ]. Mayer | 


Politics and 
Diplomacy ^. 
of Peacemaking 


CONTAINMENT’ AND COUNTERREVOLUTION 
AT VERSAILLES -1918-1919 . 


“А major, pioneer study of péacemaking following the 
conclusion of the First World War. Analyzing the problems 

of settlement . . . in terms of the domestic pressures to which 
all statesmen were exposed, thè author highlights the tension 
between the conservative and progressive forces in each 
country."—William L. Langer * . 


^ "Oneof the few truly exciting diplomatic studies that have 
appeared] in the last generation.” ' ~ 
—Gordon A. Craig, American Historical Review 


“What we needed was a re-interpretation which took account `` 

of the new terms of reference. This task Arno ine has ` 

brilliantly achieved. . . This is an exemplary book .. . No опе, 

so far as I know, has hitherto demonstrated in the same way 

the interplay between internal, or domestic, issues and foreign 
policy . . . This is the way contemporary history should be 

written, "Geoffrey Barraclough, 
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“One is tempted to call it the first serious attempt to put the 
" Paris peace conference into the perspective of world history." 
—The Times Literary Supplement 


“A monument of erudition, industry and masterly 
organization ... This seems to be the only sensible and 
effective way of writing history.” 

= Waller Laqueur, N.Y. Times Book Review 
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Winner of the Herbert В. Адатв Prize of the American Historical 
Association, awarded biennially forthe best book: in the field ee 
European History. 945 pages. a ДА 
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` South Cr 
‚А STUDY IN SOUTHERN 


“by Paul M. 


The dream of a new South 

‘harmonious — that develop: 

. Civil War, and the transfoi 

_. accepted myths shielding a: 
- ~ racist society. | 

C. Vann. Woodward says: ' 

afford to miss Paul Gaston’: 


320 pages * $7.95 


Published by Alfre 


Deputye 
Libertye 


THE ORIGINS OF REPRI 
GOVERNMENT IN COLC 


| Бу Мїсһае 


“An important addition to 
institutions . . . containing 
general assessment, and a 
illustrative documents." 
E —Jack P 


| “Rewarding .. . It will Һеј 
early American history—C 


212 pages * $6.95 . 


Published by Alfr 


Bernard Bailyn 


The Origins of 
American ОЙ ех 


“An exciting and original book by опе of America’s finest 
young historians ... One of the most intellectually sensitive 
books on American history to appear for some time.” 

—]. H. Plumb, Saturday Review 


“A brilliant exposition of differing political factors on 
both sides of the Atlantic.”. | 
—Caroline Robbins, Political Science Ну 


“An indispensable landmark book comparable in its own 
subject matter to Jameson’s American Revolution as a 
Social Movement or Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution.”—Darrett Rutman 


“Шитіпаѓеѕ brilliantly certain aspects of colonial politics.” 
—Richard L. Bushman, William and Mary Quarterly 


“Rich in revelations and surprises . . . What he has found, 
and what patterns he has made of his findings, light our 
way through his longitudes and latitudes of scholarly 
precision."—New York Times 


“Altogether fascinating."—N.Y. Times Book Review 
184 pages ' $5.95 , 


Published by Alfred- A- Knopf SS 
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-THE ASIANS: 
| Their. Herltage and Their 
| PAUL. THOMAS WELTY, | 


This edition in 
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Japan's contini 


' In both North a 
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7 LAURENCE LAFORE, Un, 


In focusing on 
Professor Lafo 
efforts. of the I 
ideas made ot 
Series. . 


^ 288 Pages 


K -— RACE AND POI 


‘Bleeding Kansas and the 


. JAMES А. RAWLEY, Unit 


The author thi 


` the repeal of t 


real issue was 


- History Series. 


320 Pages 








CHAEL KAMMEN, Cornell University 


Professor Kammen probes the political activities of inter 
in the British Empire of the eighteenth century for a cle: 
standing of the origins of the American Revolution. Pil 
American History. 


186 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


MERICAN PURITANISM 


lth and Practice 
ВВЕТТ B. RUTMAN, University of New Hampshire 


Embracing not only the rhetoric of the Puritan ministry b 
social setting in which that rhetoric has Its Impact, this 
provides a fresh assessment of the influence of Puritan 
course of early New England history. Pilotbooks in Americ 


140 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


EVEN ON BLACK 


flections on the Negro Experience in America 
Неа by WILLIAM G. SHADE and ROY C. HERRENKOHL, Lehigh ( 


Following a general discussion of the importance of Afr 
history, six original essays trace in chronological order 
and economic evolution of the black.man in American hi 


192 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


HE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
ND REFORMATION 


RUSSELL MAJOR, Emory University 


Incorporating the significant findings of recent ћівіогіо‹ 
author provides a brief interpretive synthesis of the peric 
and economic developments are balanced with intellectu 
tural aspects. Illustrations, maps, and a bibliography ar 


385 Pages Paperbound 
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ds soft on È 
: Communis 


Softcover, that is, on everything from the words of Lern; Mao ana 
Ho Chi Minh fo making love in a Çhinese village. NAL — The New 
American Library — covers every aspect of world communism їп. 


. ‘depth. Here are a few outstanding titles. Write for Prarminanon copies | - 


and complete catalog. 


1 


-THE CHANGING SOCIETY OF CHINA - 
Сһ'и and Winberg Chai. A.complete revision and up-dating of this 
. classic survey of China from its remote past to the present day taking - 
Into consideration recent political developments within China. ^ - : 
: Mentor MY938 $1. 25 


ANATOMY OF CHINA: An Introduction to One-Quarter of Mankind 
Dick Wilson. A balanced, authoritative report on Red China consider- 


ing soclal, cultural, economic and political policies followed’ by the . 


' government. Exainines in detail the crucial problems that China must 


- face. Й | Mentor MY929 $1.25 T 


` REPORT FROM A CHINESE VILLAGE 

‘Jan Myrdal. “Perfectly translates-a new and complicated society to a 

'. puzzied, often hostile world . For the first time contemporary 

_ China becomes credible and alive. " — Harrison E. Salisbury. iius. - 
; Signet 03024 95е 
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LOVE AND HATE IN CHINA ` | 
Hans Koningsberger. "A: little gem of simplification of complex and 
difficuit material. It helps us" ‘rediscover Chinese humanity, so long, 
. missing from the Da of experts piod of their igriorance." 
—EdgerSnow. — . Dx MS „Signet T3154 5e 


MAO TSE TUNG: An Hamalo of His Writings MELLON 
`. Edited by Anne Fremantle. The basic tenets of the influential Marxist 
philosopher and leader of the Chinese: -Communist Party. Selected 
bibliography. ze. ў tot , Mentor MQ702 es 


HO CHI. MINH ON. REVOLUTION: - 

Selected Writings, 1920-1966 ,. - | : i 

Edited with an introduction by Bernard В, Fall. The political and social 

philosophy of the enigmatic’ leader of North Vietnam, in well-chosen 

excerpts from his four-volume. Selécted Works, published in Hanol. 
el Y3389 $1.25. 


LENIN as p T 


David Shub. À dade Боан of the fan who led Russia into ie 


Communism and иеш influence i is still powerful. Appendix. . ^ 
. ie >on Mentor .  м9988. 954 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD DUE 
John Reed. The classic work on the Russian. Revolution, by an‘Ameri- ~~ 
can journalist who witnessed at first hand the epochal beginnings of . 
the Communist state In November,,1917. ` Mentor MQ947 95¢ 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN 
George F. Kennan. “Ап over-all view that transcends the provinclality 
of so müch of our foreign policy and embraces the whole immense ' 
'area vom Washington, to koking. " — Edmund Wilson. 

р . Mentor. MY948 $1. 25 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA А 
John Lawrence. A brilllant сһгӧпісіе: ‘of Russian РИ from its | 
PESE beginnings to the. major events of the late 1960's. 


Mentor. МҮӨ23 $125 | oe 


RUSSIA - | Г X MERO E 
- Sir Bernard Pares. A signifi cant book which provides the ere 
necessary to evaluate and. understand the forces. that have shaped ` 
and are shaping the politics and. ‘Policies of Russia today. ` 
eae re , Menor MT837. 75€ 


NAL NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Е Education Divislon `- 

1301 Avenue of the Americas; New York 10019 - р 
Sct of Signét, Mentor ang Signet Classic paperbacks 
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© BOOKS FOR 1970 ISSUES... 
BLACK AMERICA 2 MM. S| S 
4 2 f id s and Confrontation : the Twentieth Century ` . “ 


t, Finally in' the 20th century, White America has faced the reality of Black ГОРИЩ Е 
`~. The confrontation is given depth and perspective in this stimulating collection i of 





Ne enm 


пругата гете De. WT зрте TUR чну очта: 
i da гае а ot pt 


: 3 articles, letters, editorials and essays by both black and white ease 
71969 | 272 pages Paperbound Шив. ; 


» THE BLACK REVOLT AND DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 


(Problems.in Political Science erates) 
Sondra Silverman 


VA provocative and stimulating assessment of varying positions on the nature of 
`. the Black Revolt. Drawing heavily from the writings of black theorists and activists, 
. the author analyzes and evaluates the strategies and tactics of the civil rights and ; 
` black liberation movements in a lively debate. i 


1870 128 pages . Paperbound | 


"s ‘NEW ADDITIONS IN HEATH'S OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS SERIES 


5 "Problems in American Civilization Series ' 
`7 All1989-70 128 pages Paperbound 
"The Federalists: Realists or Ideologues? George Athan Billias 
' The Mexican War: Grisis for American Democracy. Archie P. McDonald - 


U. 8, Cuba and, the Cold War: American Failure or Communist Conspiracy? 


е Lester D. Langley 
е -The Power Elite in America. Norman L. Crockett ` 
: Slavery in American Society. Richard D..Brown. 


Jonathan Edwards and the Enlightenment. John Opie 


* Problems in European: Civilization Series 


All 1989-70 Paperbound ox 
The Rise of Rome: How to Explain It. 96 pps. David Hood 


Lenin: Dedicated Marxist or Revolutionary Pragmatist? 128 pps. PY W. Page ' 


‘Galvin and Calvinism: Sources of Democracy? “96 pps. 


. Robert M. Kingdon, Robert D. Linder і Л Н 
Tiberius Gracchus: Destroyer.or Reformer of the Republic? 128 pps. John M. Riddle 
Napoleon: Historical Enigma. 128 pps. ;David H. Pinkney 

. Examination copies of the above titles ¢ are available by writing the Faculty, Corre- 
, + spondence Manager. | : 


М 


p C. Heath and Сорау. 


1125 Spring: Street, Lexington, Mass. 02173 








ME 








oo чы MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR.: A Profile 
E : Edited with'an Introduction by:C. ‘Erle Lincoin 


“Black |, ^ Essays by William Robert Miller, James Baldwin, David Hal- 
р berstram, Jerry- Tallmer and others "create a many-sided | 


; portrait and assessment of the man that placas him securely E 
| History їп the context of American social history.” - EST 


. baih Um. < —Publishers* Weekly 
and S de : Um eis $5.95; paper, $1.95 
Ci vil | НАРА MAN: ‘The Status of the Negro in New York .. - 
1 ot е Магу White: Ovington. -Foreword by Frank Boas. Introduction 
к= e a a >- by Charles Flint Kellog. Originally, published In 1911, but . ~ 
ar Rights 1. startlingly rélevant today—this is a pioneering study of the — " - 


economic and social plight of urban Negroes. 
$4.95; „paper, $1.95 


_ "DAVID WALKER'S РА 

' . Edited with an Introduction by Charles M. Wiltse. A key doc- | 
m ument In the history of the Negro revolt and the first to .. 
reveal the Бошһ' s deep-seated schizophrenia. х 

i $3.00; paper, $1. 25 

NOT YET UHURU. An Autobiography. Oginga Odinga. “А. 

‚ revealing statement, not. only of Odinga’s Ilfe, but of the 

African blackman in transition: "—The Kirkus Service 
t ў $7. 50; paper $2. 45 


DOCUMENTS ‘OF UPHEAVAL. Selections from Willlam - 
‘Lloyd Garrison's The’ Eibarator, 1831-1865. Edited by Truman ` 
Nelson. роз, © $5. 95; paper $2. 45 


1 


ANYPLACE BUT HERE. Arna Bontemps and Jack Con: 

roy. An account. of the recent cityward trend of Negroes, . : 

“rich In drama as well as ‘detall, ,"—JoHN HOPE FRANKLIN БЕ 
гет $5. 95; paper $1. 95 


CITIZEN TOUSSAINT. Ralph Korngold. A biography of the. 
leader of the Haltian revolt against slavery. Paper $2. 25 


THOREAU: "PEOPLE, PRINCIPLES, AND POLITICS. 
. Edited and with a an Introduction by Milton Meltzer: 
А $3.95; paper, $1. 75, 


: WENDELL PHILLIPS ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND FREE- 
DOM. Edited by Louis Filler. n . $4.50; paper $1. 95 


One of the most widely used texts in 


k: ; Black History courses... 
i FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO 


August Meler and Elliott Rudwick. “Done with such 





EEG | thoroughness" and subtlety that it must stand as a classic.” 
—American Historical Review. Revised edition will be ready 
72 Fifth Avenue | for Fall 1970.. . 288 pages. $5.75; paper, $1. 85, 


New York, N.Y. 10011 
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` THE SHAPING OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


' Yes, just one word. We think it’s a good description of what our history: list 


offers you. We don't even want to press the point—but just let the selected 


| list: below prove the point. You've got a lót to choose from . . enough to, 


help yov choose exactly the right text or supplementary reader. 


Ludwig F. Sehidsior and Daniel P. Resnick, both of РНЕ Univer- ` 
‘sity, and George Netterville IH, “Southern University . i 


Combined Cloth Edition: June 1970 : 960 ,pages $11.00 (tent.) 


'.Vélume 1: April 1970 ` > , 448 pages $6.95 paper 


Volume Il: January 1970 | ' 544 pages $6.95 paper 3. 
Guide to Study and Instructor's Manual Dx ot 


EA, 


E THE NAPOLEONIC ERA IN EUROPE 


, Jacques Godechot, University of Toulouse, Beatrice F. Hyslop, University o 
Kentucky; and David L. Dowd. MEC | 
ошый 1970 ` 8312 pages $3.95 paper (tent.) ; 


: “LIFE UNDER THE “PECULIAR INSTITUTION”: Selections from the Slave 
. Narrative Collection 


Edited by Norman Yetman, University of Kansas . А 
Мау 1970 448 pages a $3.95 paper (tent.) 
i i 


> * $6.95 cloth (tent.) 


_. ` \THE SLAVERY EXPERIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES -` ШЕ 


Irwin Unger and David Reimers, both of New York РА 
September 1970 i 320 pages ins 95 paper. (tent.) 











s Reprinted, in a new format... i Й 7 A | " t 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE SERIES. І К : ў Е 


Anderson a Ў 
EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 17121782. Pai ll wy 


Brooke 
EUROPE IN THE CENTRAL MIDDLE AGES, 962-1154 


. Hay. ] 
'EUROPE IN THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


Hearder EA 
EUROPE IN THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY”. PILLS 


, Jones et gg tear a 2° JE М 
THE DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD: `. à 54 . М Pens 
Koenigsberger-Mosse d LES ` 
EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 


Roberts 
EUROPE, 1880-1945 
All titles: $3. 45 paper 


` HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER SERIES. 
New and Forthcoming ЖЕЛ: * 


4 
` Bannon 
"THE SPANISH BORDERLANDS FRONTIER, 1513-1821 
May 1970/ 352 pages/ $7.95 cloth (tent.); $3. 95 paper (tent.) 


Horsman 
.THE FRONTIER IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1783-1815 " 
Janvary 1970/ 256 pages/ $3.95 paper (ent), Ye v X айсы 


Reprints in New Format | 2 


Billington 

_ AMERICA’S FRONTIER HERITAGE ($2. 95 pean” | 
ЕНе T ЕУ o 
THE FARMER'S FRONTIER, 1865-1900 ($2.95 papan : К Qm Us 5 aes 
Paul Md Nae E Ww А 
‚ MINING FRONTIERS OF THE FAR WEST, 1848-1880 “($2.95 paper)” Е 


Winther : 
THE TRANSPORTATION FRONTIER: Trons-Hississippi West, 1865-1890 $2.95 paper) 


For more detailed Information about- a nay Hst: rich In d please write to me, Copywriter 


Jacqueline Lofaro; College Promotion Jo | А ‚ 


Hon, Rata and Winston, ine "ap = E 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 “ 
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‚Ж, OTHE WAR OF SUCCESSION. IN SPAIN: 1700- ms. 
E = By Heriry Kamen  ' ANNE CE: 


d 





T `+ а general context for this specialized study is the, clearest statement of a complex subject that this’ 
ЕЕ ,reviewer has read. Recommended.” —Robert D. Harlan, Library Journal 
2) | DI o 432 pages, illus., Index $8.95 


THE IDEA OF THE CITY IN ROMAN THOUGHT 


From: Walled City to Spiritual Commonwealth 


_. By Lidia Storoni Mazzolani 
Translated by S. O'Donnell 


«Mrs. Storoni highlights two contrasting strains of thought in anclent Rome: the ‘conservative, Isolationist 
' view, whereby Rome's ascendancy resulted from the careful cultivation of austere clvic virtues, and 





nm 


influenced by the Hellenistic Orlent (and culminating In Christian otherworldliness) that propounded a 
: |. broad, ‘cosmic version, and claimed the stability of the state could be assured only by trying to bulld 
Ly та multi- raclal world iun with which everyone might feel a sense of identity. 


i 


т SBI IE Т УТ eye Lena 


1 


` 


now in paperback ... 


mA HS 


К : 1 А d 
). A: MAN CALLED WHITE: ` 
con 
‘The Autobiography of Walter White | Е 
1 The compelling personal narrative of the man who was General Secretary of the NAACP from’ 1931 
E. to 1955. “This book should be read by every white man who cares about human dignity. This is a. 
U ^ ., book on which to cut our sodal, political; arid moral eye teeth. We have lived long enough under the 
“ " illusion of our unimpeachable democratic virtue. ‘It Is Нте we learned the facis of life.” oe 
è- ; ; H. A. Overstreet, Saturday Review of Literature 
д + toe g 4 : 416 pages, index $3.25 
s x ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS oe а 

A Study in Race Prejudice in the Modern World Ў 
ie B , 

ЕЖ Ву Lewls Hanke А 
at | Four centuries ago In Spain the debate based on the hostility between races was already raging In 
TRE connection with the Indians of the New World between Juan Ginés de Sepólveda and Bartolomé de, 
^а .' las Casas in Valladolid іп 1550. “Professor Hanke writes with learning, humanity and Intellectual ' 
x | , Passion. He draws an unforgettable picture of Las Casas at the age of seventy-six doggedly ‘fighting. 

г back against the leading scholar of his day." ~ D. : —Christopher Hill, The Spectator 
LR - Co . 176 pages, illus, index . $1.95 


. INDIANA University Press“ 
. Tenth and Morton Streets 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


р VUA thorough and informative — of. a — and an diped (всдпона) ‘of “Spanish history about к 
Ыз", which we still know very ЇҤНе. The footnotes of this closely documented work alone will earn for the `. 
yos. . awthor the gratitude of serious students of Spanish history. The introductory chapter, which. provides ^'^ 


was malntained by a rigid racia! and social exélusivity; and the expansionist, integrationist view,” 


i ` 288 pages, bibl., notes, index ‚ $6.95 : 


Q. M 





THREE EXCITING TEXTS FROM 
D.C. HEATH.. — 


THE AMERICAN PROFILE 
, Morton Borden, with Otis L. Graham, Ir. Roderick W. Nash and Richard E. Oglesby 


Here is & challenging interpretation of the facts, events and trends of America. 
Combined with supplemental volumes, this book offers the framework for a truly 
exciting survey of American history. | 

1970 384 pages approx. Paperbound ` E 


г 


ТНЕ AMERICAN PAGEANT, A HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC, - 
3rd Edition 


"Thomas A. Bailey 


-The Third Edition of this standard one- and two-volume text in American History Я 
courses continues to enjoy the success it 80 richly deserves. 
Complete Edition Clothbound 1,058 pages 
"Two-Volumae Paperbound Edition 
Volume I (through Reconstruction) 528 pages 
. Volume II ир to the present} 600 pages ` 


A HISTORY OF ‘THE WESTERN. WORLD, 2nd Edition 


Shepard B. Clough, General Editor, with Nina С. Garsoian, David L, Hicks, David d J- 
, Brandenburg, Peter Gay, Otto Pflanze and Stanley G. Payne 


‚А. completely up-dated edition of a unique and successful text. 
"Two-Volume Edition Paperbound and, Clothbound | Illus. 
' Ancient Times to 1715.. 1969. 702 pages :. 

1715 to the Present. 1969. 680 pages 

Available in either Paperbound or Clothbound volumes 


Three-Volume Edition Paperbound Illus. 
"Ancient and Medieval. 1969. 381 pages © `` 
Early Modern Times. 1989. 512 pages. ` 
.Modern.'Times. 1969, 488 pages { Я 
' Examination copies of the above nue ‘are available by. writing the Faculty Cone- 
spondence Manager. | 


D C Heath an Compay 


| 125 ыша Street, Lexington, Маз» 02173. 
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fal Send for our 1970 catalogue/13600442 =, 


Harper Texts of Particular Interest E | 


А 


EUROPE SINCE 1815 
M RICHARD PIPES .. 4 
This text emphasizes those elements in the past that have: particular 


~ "relevance for the mid-twentieth’ century. The chapters on ссопотіс ‘апа  . 

. social history are unusually comprehensive and up to date. Approximately : 

Ay percent of the book treats socio-economic history, intellectual history; 
history 


an of science and technology, placing it in the mainstream of modern 


historiography and, concurrently, stressing subjects which most interest today's ' 


students. Four. full-color portfolios. Introductory chapter by William L. Lan- 


. Ber. January, 1970. 609 pp; $9.95 


WESTERN: CIVILIZATION 
WILLIAM 1. LANGER, PAUL MacKENDRICK, 
DENO J. GEANAKOPLOS, J. H. HEXTER, and RICHARD PIPES 


: IN TWO VOLUMES / This history of Western man from 600,000 В.С. to 


the mid-20th century, through analysis and interpretation of basic factual 


material, presents an integrated, comparative narrative of the political, intel- 


lectual, economic, and social development of the Western World as a whole. 


^, Pictures, maps, charts, and 11 full-color portfolios. Instrüctor's Manual for 


each volume. 1968, Vol. I: Paleolithic Man to the Emergence of European 
Powers—982 pp.; $1095. Vol. II: The Struggle for Empire to Europe in 
the Modern World—872 pp.; $10.95 e : 


HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 


Notable Articles from American Heritage 
JOHN А: GARRATY 


Richard Hofstadter, William Е. Leuchtenburg, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
and Daniel P. Moynihan are among the scholars represented in this collection. 
The articles—authoritative and analytical, yet interesting and readable— 
cover a wide range of topics spanning the entire history of the United States, 
from before the first settlements to the present day. Professor Garraty has 
written a general introduction. and introductions to each article. January, 1970. 


: Vol. I: To 1877—320 pp; $3.95 paper. Vol. И: Since 1865—352 pp.; $393 paper _ 


THE AMERICAN NATION 


A History of the United States 
T um JOHN A. GARRATY E 


IN ONE OR TWO VOLUMES / This history of America from its exploration 


to the present has been widely acclaimed for its outstanding historical portraits 
of men and Ideas; lively and dramatic narrative; authoritative scholarship; 
‘timely political and social coverage; unified approach; integration of text and 
illustrations; and synthesis of political, economic, social, and cultural trends. 
Instrüctor's Manual. 1966. Vol. I: То 1877—1890 pp.; $5.95. Vol. II: Since 1865 
—498 pp.; $5.95. Complete Work—920 pp.; $11.95. Student's Guide by P. Н. 
Jordan, Jr—380 pp.; $8.95 : ' ( 


EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM 
` А. Е, CAMPBELL ‘ ox 
A NEW VOLUME IN INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY / 


.Under the Editorship of John Higham and Bradford Perkins / This collec- 


tion of readings offers articles discussing the elements which producéd and 
nurtured imperialism from 1860 to 1910 and the place of imperialism‘ in the 


`+ American tradition. Introduction, headnotes, and afterward by the editor. 


March, 1970. 208 pp; $295 paper - c^ x 


\ 





in - Harper & Row, Publishers 
1817. ' 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 


; eta VES 
' .IN TWO VOLUMES / Samuel Eliot Morison, Perry Miller, J. H. Plumb, 
* Richard B. Morris, Carl N. Degler, David Donald, C. Vann „Woodward, 








СА HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Third Edition : 
T. HARRY WILLIAMS, evans State University 
RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of North Carolina at Greenaboro 
and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard U niversity 
Volume I: То 1877; Knopf, 1969; 848 pages; $10.50 
Volume II: Since 1865; Knopf, 1969; 912 pages; $10.50 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL for each volume by Burl Noggle and Jane | 


Orr Noggle, both of Louisiana State University 
STUDY GUIDE for each volume, prepared under the direction of the 
authors; $8.95 paperbound 


. serves the needs of the student even better than the previous edi- 
iar . The historiographical essays, ше chapters on cultural history, 
the strategic use of source documents ... add new dimensions to what 
is already an outstanding survey text. Р 
—William Н. Goetzmann 

University of Texas, Austin 


RANDOM HOUSE READINGS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY ға, artan 


WEINSTEIN, Smith College, and FRANK OTTO GATELL, University 
of California at Los Angeles ө 1970; each $2.95 paperbound 


e superlative series of six volumes covering the crucial events in Ameri- 


istory from 1607 to the present. Each volume, edited by a distin- . 


dalshed historian, contains nine to thirteen recently published articles, 


with a general introduction, notes for each article, and a brief biographi- | , 


cal sketch. 


VOLUME I: THE FORMING OF A NATION, 1607-1781 
JOSEPH ALBERT ERNST, York University; 208 pages 


VOLUME Il: NATIONAL UNITY ON TRIAL, 1781-1816  . 


E.JAMES FERGUSON, Queens College, CUNY ; 256 pages 
VOLUME Ш: NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
SECTIONAL CRISIS, 1815—1860 

JOEL H. SILBEY, Cornell University; 224 pages 
VOLUME IV: ORIGINS OF MODERN AMERICA 
Nation and Empire, 1860—1900 

ALLAN WEINSTEIN, Smith College; 224 pages 
VOLUME V: REFORMS, CRISIS, AND CONFUSION, 
1900—1929 

R. JACKSON WILSON, University of Wisconsin; 256 pages 
VOLUME VI: THE DISSONANCE OF CHANGE,. 


1929 to Present 
PAUL W. GLAD, University of Wisconsin; 256 pages 


Also available are a two-volume version. of this series and a single volume 
` edition of articles selected from the two-volume work. 


RANDOM HOUSE—ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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-WESTERN EUROPE IN THE —- prena S 
г MIDDLE AGES, 300-1475 — 1] 











m i ЕИ | ' BRIAN TIERNEY, Cornell University 

COLO] cand the late SIDNEY PAINTER Л, 
+. 1 Random House 1970; 676 радев; $10.50 l if 
he : m ; | bj % x 
bay. A brilliant -— revised and огоо ей by опе of the жора о» . 
S. oof}. lists in the United States. Professor Tierney, giving. full attention to к DINEM 
Wis ES . ' current interpretations and. problems in medieval history, has rewritten ЖУТ ve 
£577 d. the coverage of the period 300 to 800 A.D. and has added much new eor us 
ae voc]. material on chupe id law, architecture, art, and literature. ; M 
Ee Жу. b os е Ы 
THE MIDDLE AGES © 00 0 [s 
Be - BRIAN TIERNEY, Cornell University a „ es qe 
b А Random House, 1969; each 360 pages; each $3.95 paperbóund 0d c a 
E. JI Volume I: SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY Р А 
Boo. ‘4 s 
ECC ШЕ Volume П: READINGS IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY | йык; 
>. ЛАМА, А ТЕРЕН supplementary reader to accompany WESTERN EUROPE: : a 

^ 2v. 46^. IN THE MIDDLE AGES 800-1475. EL nde 
с] READINGS IN| 


SET 
PS е А 


554: WESTERN CIVILIZATION - yo 
|| © BRAYTON POLKA and BERNARD ZELECHOW — 
‘both of York. University - 


SRT AS 


= ' Random House, 1970; each $4.95 paperbound =" | m 
3 En Е Volume I: THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF p - A 
É EN : MAN TO 1600; 464 pages І | EC 
po { Volume II: THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF | MIT 
ec MODERN MAN; 480 pages © T gts 
Pe GE Sa The best of Western thought on faith, political and historical philosophy, 
үз ы -. - and on philosophy in Коб in a comprehensive survey of man’s intel- ; 
PE ., lectual progress from fourth: h'epntury A.D. to the present, ze t ' 





RANDOM HOUSE—ALFRED A. KNOPF zx 


The College Department . 
201 East. 50th 6 New York 10022 








E The ЭЕ ТА on Nur es histor. 


К {тот the Renaissance to the present . 


А HISTORY. OF THE MODERN WORLD - 


Third Edition e В.Е. РАТ,МЕВ,.Уа[в University 
and JOEL COLTON, Duke University . Е 


Knopf; 1056 pages; $10 95 


x - 


"While this new edition of. a. highly esteemed, standard Sork contains . 


improvements throughout the text, the major revisions AI found in the 
most recent material, including an expansion of the chapter on World 
War II and the postwar period, and a completely new nap chapter, “The 
Contemporary Age.” STUDY GUIDE, ‘by Joel Colton; $2.95 papertound 


GREAT ISSUES IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


- Edited by BRIAN TIERNEY, DONALD KAGAN, and 
L. BRUCE WILLIAMS, all of Cornell University ` 


Random: House; $4.75 each paperbound 


Volume I: FROM PERICLEAN ATHENS THROUGH 
LOUIS XIV; 744 pages . . 


Si. 


Volume П: FROM THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION THROUGH 


THE COLD WAR;.772 pages . 


Both primary material and interpretive writing by renowned historians . 
combine to make this text unique in the field of European history. Three 
central problems are emphasized: throughout: constitutional government 
and political freedom; science and the growth of rational inquiry; and' 


the conflict between Judaeo-Christian tradition. and the institutions of x. 


the Western state. INSTRUCTOR'S. MANUAL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN . 
CIVILIZATION © 


Second Edition 


JOHN B. HARRISON and RICHARD E. . SULLIVAN | 
both of Michigan State University | _- 


Knopf; 800 pages; $9.50 ; n А Som 


A significant revision of a highly ЖЕЛ survey of ‘Western civiliza- ` 
tion, including a good deal of: ‘material: on earlier eastern civilizations. 
which helps the student see the Westi in its proper perspective. INSTRUC- 
TOR’S MANUAL 


, WORKBOOK by Michel Aliner; 192 p pages; : 82. 95 paperbound 


For your Professional Library. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST. 
1914-1924 « HOWARD M. SÁCHAR | 
Knopf, 1969; 518 pages; $12.50 |; 


The College Department 
201 Баз 50th: Street, New York 10022 
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| ‘American Radicals 
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RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


А AN { 
| POLITICAL 





еек Edited by 


and Ric 


^ “Теп American historian 
` examination. of Anglo-À: 
- Revolution. Focus cente! 
· * England, their struggle f 
| ^. colonists by the Crown, a 
. -addition to the limited li 
;pre-revolutionary period. 


X 55. 3 
IN T 


“SoS byl 


. This lively study of polit 
' activities of the four lea 


Coughlin, the "radio pr 


` leader of the Share-Our- 
"father of the-Old Age R 


populist congressman fror 
. 330 pages, 22 phi 
:^  — THE LOC 


From Pion 
| һу 


‚ "The first complete accor 
. < World antecedents, supe 
' , decades-long research in 
|. Star. “A well put togeth 


past."—]. C. FURNAS. 
408 pages, 92 illustrati 


RUTGEJ 
New Bru 


Prizewinners from Princeton 


George Louis Beer Prize, American Historical 
Association, 1969 


Britain and the Russian Civil War, 
November 1918—February 1921 


Anglo-Soviet Relations, Volume II 
RICHARD H. ULLMAN 


“...a coherent and convincing account of what the Allied statesmen « 
or thought they were doing, about the Russian question. The pictur 
clear, even if its theme often seems an almost total muddle. Mr. Ullr 
has produced a model piece of research, and all who seek in the future 
investigate this thorny subject will profit by it... an outstanding exam 
of its kind." The Times Literary Supplement ". . . masterly scholars 
and literary grace." The Observer (London) 

". . . never before has Cabinet decision-making been exposed in this wi 
Annals of the American Academy __ $t 


John Gilmary Shea Prize, 
American Catholic Historical Association, 1969 


Two Churches 


England and Italy in the Thirteenth Century 


ROBERT BRENTANO 


The total styles of two provincial churches are compared, and by impl 
tion the societies of their time. The author describes in detail the patte 
of administration and litigation, the nature of the episcopacy and of 
sanctity, the aspects of monasticism, and different approaches to rec 
keeping and history-writing. “... should whet the appetite of many уо! 
scholars for years to come.” American Historical Review $1: 


Princeton University Pre 


Princeton, New Jersey 08 





^ Spanish Islam: A Histo 
га Biographical Intro.. & 
. 769 pp. (ISBN 389-0124: 
Г “Unquestionably the greates 
` A Contemporary Histor 
Intro: by Dr. Donal Cre 
Vol. 111-446 pp. (ISBN ЗЕ 


". Thess 3 volumes contain 
*. Aphorlsmical Discovery anc 


- -The Teaching of Polit! 
- “Clo. $6:00; (ISBN 389-0 
A collection of essays by pt 

| and improve this work In sch 
· Twenty Years in Kham 

' Ngami. J. D. Hepburn. | 

7 ' "llus. (ISBN 389-01247-! 
- Hepburn’ 8 colíectlon of lette 

3, .' . маќо people of Bechuanala 
w, Agrarlan Change & E 
Jones & S. J. Woolf, ed 


- The first international 'symr 
: development. Of specia! re 


The Growth of Englist 
' Minchinton, ed. 1969. 
. 389-01314-5) Clo. $5.25 


This collection of essays г 
17708, statlstical sources foi 
process of Industriallzation. 


` Tho. Cromwelllan Setti 

` Т.Р. O'Neill. 1870; rep 

` А work of permanent valui 

| period. Many of the quoted а 

' ."From Bismarck to Hitl 

.' Rohl. 1970. 220 pp. (Е 
. 01359-5) Pap. $2.75 


‘|.’ A new volume in this histo 
ments and historlographic 


1 An Account of the Na 
., .Which is Added an A 
|. Thomas Winterbottom. 
215384 pp.; Vol. 11-295 pr 
Winterbottom glves us an In 


_ + collection of Temne, Bulom 
а _ ‘medicine with its account 
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‘STERN CIVILIZATION: Its Genesis and Destiny 
5 accompanying materials 


STERN CIVILIZATION 
3enesis and Destiny 
Norman F. Cantor, Brandeis University 


‘omprehensive and highly literate study of the development of We 
ernment, society, and culture from primitive times to the present 
stern Civilization does not merely tell what happened in history; It tell: 
appened; and moreover, It tells what It means today. Using a novel 1 
к framework of Environment Essays, Heritage Essays, and the basic | 
, Professor Cantor brings to the student the results of prevalling hist 
wledge and Interpretation in the clearest, most effective way, Incorpo 
iparative and socla! science approaches. Profusely Illustrated, Incl 
it full-color picture essays, 100 two-color maps, as well as black and 
es, this unique three-track methodology gives the reader importan 
d insights Into the environment, heritage, and development of the We 
та. Avallable In a hardbound two-volume editlon or softbound three-vc 
lon. 

dbound — 

ime |: Prehistory to 1715, © 1969, 816 pages, illus., $10.50 

ime 1: 1650 to the Present, © 7969, 896 pages, Illus., $10.50 

ibound — . 

h volume available Spring 1970, Illus., $6.95 (tent.) 

1те |: Prehistory to 1500 A.D. 

1те II: 1300 A.D. to 1815 A.D. 

ime II]: 1815 A.D. to the Present 


iting Supplements 


i EXPERIENCE OF THE PAST 

lent's Guide to Western Civilization: Its Genesis and Destiny 
{chard Wires, Ball State University 

ime |: © 1969, 224 pages, softbound $2.95 

ime If: © 1970, approx. 224 pages, softbound $2.95 (tent.) 


\CHER’S MANUAL for Western Civilization: Its Genesis and Destiny 
seful guide for the instructor using Norman F. Cantor's Western С/У///2: 
! Volumes, Spring 1970, each approx. 160 pages 


"^ ARCHITECTURE, AND CIVILIZATION 

Jverhead Transparency Program 

*ranz Schulze, Lake Forest College 

sultants: T. Walter Wallbank 

italr M. Taylor, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 

; M. Ballkey, Tulane University 

k Mancall, Stanford University 

968, $95.00 plus transportation; Blank transparencies in package с 
0 plus transportation i 


OTT, FORESMAN COLLEGE DIVISION 
wiew, И. Palo Alto, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland, N.J. Dallas, 
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-A History of Malaya, Second Edition 
J. Kennedy ^ 


' “This volume presents a concise account of Malayan history during the last five 


and a half centuries, beginning with a discussion of the Malayan Kingdom of 


- Malacca in the fifteenth century and including studies of such recent events as: 


the growth of political independence in Malaya and Singapore and the creation 


"|, of the Federation of Malaysia. The author has extensively revised this new edi- 
* tion and has added two new chapters: “Malaysia, the Political Background” and 


“Malaysia, the Economic Background.” 
Second edition, February, 1970 364 pages $94 00 


Tory and Whig 


E ^ Ee Struggle i in the Constituencies, 1701- 1715 


W. A. Speck 


An’ ‘analysis of elections in the early eighteenth century based on the theory that. 
party politicians were faced with a particularly volatile and politically conscious - 


ове and that election results were not, as is commonly believed, dependent 
on the ышын of рин mn ше court and electoral magnates. 
| sie 1970 350 pages $9.75 


а Ready in May 


in the Documents of Modern History алгас 


Pa The Renaissance Sense of the. Past 
‚ Peter Burke, editor 


| А sendy of the most important features of historical writing between 1350 and 


1650' in Western Europe in which major ‘characteristics of Renaissance historical 


: thought are contras with those of writings from other periods and cultures. . 


192 pages cloth, $5.00 paper, $2.25 


‘The Diplomacy . of World Power. 
~ The United States, 1889-1920 
Arthur S. Link and William M. Leary, editors 
A collection of documents illuminating the major foreign policies of the United 


"States from 1889 to 1920 and selected from an enormous amount of material 
concerning the emergence of the United States as a decisive force in world af- 


' fairs: The introduction provides a historical context for the selections; a brief 


introduction to each describes its particular significance. 


.:, 192 pages cloth, $5:00 . paper, $225 .|- 


From Isolation to Containment . 
Three Decades of American Foreign Policy 
From Harding to Truman, 1921-1952 
Richard D. Challener, editor 


A ЕТЕТ of source materials illustrating the evolution of American, orien 
policy from one of isolation to one of international commitment to full scale 


| involvement in the politics of world: power. Wherever possible, political speeches ` 
| - and memoir material have been selected in order to emphasize major themes : 


and to-heighten readability. 


Ж | -> `. 192 pages cloth, $5.00 paper, $2.25 d 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS- ` 





' College Department 175 Fifth Avenue ‚ New York, New York 10010 
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‘Great. research Бане like" “Collections бЁ ‘the ‘Newberry’ on | 


Chicago's. Newberry cannot allow.’ ‘microfilm’ One more way that | 
: their materials to be taken. .beyond; swe — as “micropublishers — real: 


E > their d^ > ize. our on-going goal: goal: to Wu 
Е Е sig- ` 


7 organize and disseminate 
: lectións '€mn visit ог Spend: de nificant information from, quali. 
riecessary hours there, D. ә 2 беа sources.’ ‘Our’ commitment to, 


., Realizing’ this, as ‘well as feeling © 
' the. demand for -their materials; : 


the’ Newberry. began: working | ai 
ith; Bell & Howell’s - Micros. “The Microp ublishers, 


. raté'and research collections into. ' I Drawer "Е" ОМ Mansfield ка. 
„microform. гГће- result: ‘Micro Wooster, Ohio:44691' 
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new new [f J from Illinois | 





THE TWISTED ROAD TO AUSCHWITZ © ` 
Nazi Policy Toward German Jews, 1983-1939 - 
by Karl A. Schleunes. In this brilliant and perhaps definitive analysis of 
Nazi Jewish policy, Karl A. Schleunes contends that the Nazis did not 
understand the situation of the Jews i in Germany, and were unable (un- 


‚ til 1938) .to define who and what was Jewish, much less formulate a 
' unified Jewish policy. Of particular interest is the point that until 1938 
‘Hitler himself made almost по decisions at all on the “Jewish question.” 


. It was only after the outbreak-of, war, when he felt secure in his power, 
` that ишы helped to formulate a “Total Solution.” 368 pages. $7.95. 


| THE EXPEDITIONS OF JOHN CHAR FRÉMONT 


Three Volumes and Map Folio 


edited by Donald Jackson and Mary Lee Spence. john Charles Frémont 


(1818-1890) explored the American West at a time when thousands of 


migrants were hungry for information, and thus became, with the pos- 
sible exception -of Lewis and Clark, е most acclaimed ‘traveler of the 


E ` nineteenth century in the lands beyond the Mississippi River. This series 
of. handsomely illustrated volumes ;will deal with Frémont's five ex-. 
. ploratory j journeys across the West. Volume I: Travels from 1838 to 1844, ч 


available in September, collects Frémont's personal and public papers 
` "pertaining to his early travels. The Map Folio, accompanying Volume І, 


‘contains the maps which chart Frémont's first three western expeditions.. 


. Forthcoming volumes in the series will be: Volume II: The Bear. Flag 
Revolt and the Court Martial and Volume III: Travels from 1848 to 1854. 


' Volume I, 800 pages, and Map Folio, $22.50. Map Folio only, $10.00. 


.TRAVELERS ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER 


edited by John Francis McDermott. . ‚ The American West as it appeared 


sg 


to travelers who braved the trans-Mississippi frontier from its French- 
Spanish days through the nineteenth century is here re-created from let- 


"ters, diaries, reminiscences, and books of travel. The 13 articles include . 


: scenes from the diaries of Missouri River travelers; an examination of four 


"writers who saw the Indian as human rather than asa noble redskin or 
. ferocious savage; a description of accounts by travelers in the New York 


` Spirit of the Times; and a report on the vast riches of the: Western Amer- ` i 
icaria Collection in the Yale University Library. 852. pages. $10. 95. 
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: GIFFORD PINCHOT: PRIVATE AND PUBLIC FORESTER 


by Harold T. Pinkett. Americans have long tréáted natural resources as 
if they were infinite, and have destroyed forest land at will. "Today grow- 


ing numbers of active conservationists. are. in héated debate with com- | 


mercial developers who wish (to:appropriate more forest. Harold T. 
Pinkett here describes and appraises the work of Gifford Pinchot (1865— 


1946), the man who began this'important debate. This book is the 1968. 


_award winner of The маа Биш Society. 208 pages. $6.95. 


THE IDEA OF PERFECT HISTORY : ``. ‚ | 
Historical Erudition and Historical Philosophy in ене France 


| by George Huppert. When and for’ what :reasons history began to be 
treated scientifically i is the much-debated subject’ of this probing inquiry 


into the origins of modern historical thought. Huppert dispels the notion: ' 


that modern historical-mindedness and modern techniques of historical 
erudition were belated by. products of the Scientific Revolution, and 


convincingly argues that the “idea of pérfect history" originated with a _ 


circle of French humanists and: ‘jurists active in the sixteenth: century— 
Pasquier, Bodin, Le Roy, за and others. sare pages.. д 50.. 


JAMES | AND HENRI V _ - 
An Esgay in English Foreign Policy; 1603-1610. ; 
by Maurice Lee, ]r. In this first detailed account of the шанс 


relations between England and France from 1603-1610, Maurice Lee, Jr., 
explains the principles upon which the government of James I acted in 


foreign affairs. He asserts that the disaster which overtook that policy | 


stems very largely from James's failure to come to а solid understanding 


with France when such an agreement was possible. The various attitudes, | ` 


motivations, and settlements among the European states are examined 


in such detail that the seventeenth century is brought closer for our ` 


scrutiny. 256 pages. $7.95. 


FIELDS OF RICH TOIL үй | 
The Development of the University of Illinois Coliege of Agriculture f 


by Richard Gordon Moores. Along with other agricultural colleges ob xt 
the great land-grant universities, the University of Illinois College: of. 
Agriculture has played a key role in the dramatic development of Ameri- - 
can agricultural technology. Moores here presents an engrossing history : 
of the college’s development, relating fascinating accounts-of the шеп and ' 
women who contributed to the college and to the де шортан of this: ' 


Science. - 255 pages. = 95. 
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Selected Essays 

Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Roman Szporluk 
Translated by Roman & Mary 
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This Important volume is the 
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sian history by М. N. Pokrovsi 
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, , Introduction by Michael M. Lut 
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THE TREASURY: The Evolution. of d i British Institution 


‘Henry Roseveare, King's Collegé, London | . 
“Roseveare’s book on the Treasury is the first comprehensive iih based ón 
, research, into the original records of one of England's most vital institutions. 
Rosevearé handles his sources with great skill'and he writes with wit, and verve. 
; The result is a first class monograph that will remain the authoritative work ` 
on the Treasury for the foreseeable future.” —]J. H. Plumb , 
412 pages: SBN 231-03405-9 | 812.50 


MADAME ROLAND AND THE AGE OF REVOLUTION: 


Gita May, Columbia University ' | 

“Gita May's book on Madame Roland gripped my interest, immediately and 
1 could not lay it down until I reached the end. It is the work of a scholar and 
of-an historian, thoroughly familiar with all the relevant documents and with 


the age of the Revolution. It is also a moving portrait of a generous and noble 


nature; done with rare psychological insight and clearly and vividly written.” 
—Henri Реуте,. Yale University 


360 pages SBN 231-03379-6 ` ' $10.00 


A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE a 


Volume XII Inquisition, Renaissance, and Reformation 
Volume XIV Catholic Restoration and Wars of Religion 
Salo Wittmayer Baron 
ОЕ the series: 
"A notable achievement of wide and accurate scholarship. The work will be 
for a long period the standard кшш on its subject." —The Times Litera 
Supplement: .. ^ $10.00 ea 


THE LAW PRACTICE OF ALEXANDER ио. 


Documents and Commentary: Volume П 
‚ Julius-Goebel Jr., Editor 3 
This second of two volumes presents Hamilton’ s papers degling with commer- 
cial’ transactions, marine insurance, and ‘admiralty practice. As in Volume I of 
' this important work, the editors have eh ae to revitalize the causes in which 
‘Hamilton was retained by reconstructing the circumstances relating to the cases 


resented. | , 
57 pages . SBN 281:08945.7 ` | ' $30.00 


| MR. JUSTICE JACKSON: 


' Four Lectures in His Honor 
оаа by William E. Jackson 
- Justice Jackson is recalled here in all phases of his career by four men whose’ 
lives ‘he touched significantly: former Chief ош of the N. Y. Court of Ap- 
: peals, Charles, S. Desmond, Professor Paul A. Freund of the Harvard Law School, 


` Associate Justice Potter Stewart of the Supreme Court, and Lord Shawcross, ` 


Chief British Prosecutor at the Nuremberg Trials. 
One of the Legal Studies of the William Nelson Cromwell Foundation. 


‘SBN, 231-08236-6 i $5.00 


COLUMBIA: UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Address for Orders: 186 So. Broadway 
` Irvington, N. Y. 10533 ` 
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ТНЕ UNITED STATES AND. FRANCE: 
CIVIL WAR DIPLOMACY 


By Lynn М. Case and Warren F, Spencer 


Portions of recently opened official and sete papers throw new ; light . 
- on the Issues and personalities: that dominated policy-making, interna- : 


tional law, and economics during the Civil War. Previously untapped | f 


sources include a newly discovered Civil War, File in the French Foreign 
Ministry, some private papers of President Lincoln, U.S. Minister Sanford’s 
reports from Belgium, and private papers-of Secretary of State Seward, 
‘envoy Thurlow Weed, Prime Minister. Palmerston, British Foreign Secretary 
Russell, and French Foreign Minister Thouvenel. 


‘This history provides new details, of France's relations with the North, the 


divisive maneuvers of Confederate agents, and international issues. raised | 
by the Civil War. A 


. The topical organization of the book hee its usefulness and interest 
to students and specialists. ` i 


Bound in buckram 
745 pp. 


University of _- 
Pennsylvania Press 
3933 Walnut Street ~, 
` Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
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THE SLAVE POWER CONSPIRACY 
AND THE PARANOID STYLE 
. David Brion Davis 


. Professor Davis examines the imagery of subversivé conspiracies evoked by both the 
North and South in rallying support for the causes of abolitionism and slavery 
Prior to the Civil War. He investigates these alleged conspiracies within the concept 
of the paranoid style. The work represents a significant new perspective on this period 
of American political history. Davis won the Pulitzer Prize for The Problem of Slavery 
in Western Culture. . $4.00 
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THE WHITE CHIEF 
James Kimble Vardaman 
William F. Holmes 
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E ` The first full biography of one of the South's most intriguing and controversial political 
GE leaders at the turn of the century. Holmes relates Vardaman's leadership as Mississippi 
Ка governor and О, S. senator to social reform, racism, demagoguery, and other issues. 


Provides much insight into Vardaman’s personal and political life. July, $10.95 
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ORATORY IN THE OLD SOUTH, 1828—1860 
Edited by Waldo W. Braden 


Soe, Bar cere! 
Mae 


TIMOR 


War. Each essay describes and evaluates the rhetorical characteristics of a group of 
speakers who came to prominence during these years and shows how each used oratory 
as a means of political influence. May, $10.00 
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THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU IN LOUISIANA 
Howard Ashley White 


One of the most comprehensive books yet written on the role of the Freedmen’s 
. Bureau in any southern state. Author Howard peg White examines the Вигеаџ”ѕ ` 
successes and failures in assisting former slaves to find an equitable place in the 


Mu 
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economic experiment unprecedented in America. 47.50 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 


eg ATLETICO tet, 
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И.Е. В. Du Bois 
Foreword by John Hope Franklin 


First published in 1896, this book remains the standard work on the efforts made in 
the United States, from 1638 to 1870, to limit and suppress the slave trade between 
Africa and America. In a new foreword, John Hope Franklin explains the prevailing 
attitude toward seed in the late 1800's and traces Du Bois’ growth as an educator 
and writer. _ Paperback, $2.45 
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The first book to explore southern public address in the decades prior to the Civil . : 


economic and political life of Louisiana after the Civil War. A sound study of a socio- - 
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| A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
і ‚ One Volume, 1300 pages, $11.95. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Volumes 1 & 2, 900 pages, each $10.95 ` 
T 
Authors: Norman A. Graebner, Edward R. Stettinlus Professor of History, University of 


Virginia; Gilbert С. Fite, George Lynn ‘Cross Research Professor of History, University 
_ of Oklahoma; Philip L. White, Associate Professor of History, University of Texas. 


This exciting and definitive text presents an authoritative, vividly written account of 
American history from early exploration to the present. Three distinguished historians 
employ the latest scholarship to provide a superior balance between fact and Interpre- 
tation. The lively narrative works with numerous Illustrations and maps to provide a 
sound analysis and Interpretation of the political, economic, social, and cultural trends 
In the national experience. 


Among the topics treated In detail are: the historical and current roles of minority 
groups, especially blacks; the effects of increasing urbanization; the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth; and foreign pollcy, especlally- recent forelgn policy. Social and cultural 
developments are thoroughly covered as the narrative progresses as well as in sep- 
arate chapters. While special effort is made to show American history In Intemational 
perspective, the distinctive qualities. of American life and expences are also empha- й 
sized throughout. . 
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Both volumes contain extensive and provocative Illustration programs that reinforce, 
dramatize, and extend the depth of the textual material. This unique Illustration апа. 
map program makes this the most extensively and meaningfully illustrated text. 
avallable. - ; ME: 


An Instructor's Manual and Study Guide to accompany this text Is currently being рге- 
pared by J..Miltton Nance Ceres A & M University. i қ 
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ALSO NEW... БАр , ‘ \ 
‚ THE ORDEAL OF LIBERAL HUMANISM: . 
An Intellectual History of Western Europe‘ 
Volume li. Since the French Revolution 
Authors: Willson H. Coates, University of- Rochester; and Hayden V. White, University 
of California; Los Angeles. 512 pages. Avallable In cloth cover ($9.95) and soft cover 
($5.95) editions. Here Is a brilliant study of the intellectual history of Westem Europe 
during the nineteenth and twentleth centuries. It explores the conceptual changes 
which have transformed so much of Westem thinking since 1800, and the effects of 
such changes on the practical sphere. ' ч ` 


[= уо у ус ee о На | А 
McGraw-Hill Book Company | 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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The Opposition fien 
of the Federalist 


P eriod . By Donald H. Stewart 


The election of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency in 
1800, and the rapid decline of the Federalist Party was 
aided greatly by the aie? of an outspoken opposi- 
tion press in'the 1790s. 


Professor Stewart examined thousands of issues of more 
than 500 newspapers of the period in analyzing how a 
groundswell of feeling was generated against the е 
and domestic programs of the party in power. 


“Professor Stewart s achievement would be a contribution 
of outstanding importance for any period of our history, 
but for the understanding of the politics of this very critical 
and divisive decade, it is of great and lasting value. On 
every issue of significance, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs and on many forgotten, episodes that excited feel- 
ings and provoked widespread commentary at the time 
this work illuminates the American scene at a time when 
the press was a powerful and indispensable instrument of 
politics."— Professor Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University, 
Editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 

ISBN 0-87395-042-9 $18 00 





E tate University of New York Press 


A (Бану, New York 12201 
















á “STUDIES. IN BRITISH о 
* HISTORY AND: CULTURE 
`. MONARCHS axi nist" 


by Major John Schlight of the United States Air Force Academy. 


Subtitled “Second Thoughts ori the Importance of Knight-Service in Norman and 


Early Angevin England,” Professor Schlight’s provocative work forcibly demon- 


strates that all British monarchs of the. period 1066-1189 relied primarily on hired ` 


soldiers to fight | their wars. The widespread use of foot soldiers, the birth of English 


` financial institutions and other military and institutional developments are shown by. З 
the author, a professional soldier-himself, (о Бе related to the decline of the central 


feudal obligation—military service. х, 103 3 PP. $5. 00. 
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ANGLO- SAXONS | AND CELTS 


by L. Perry Curtis,.Jr., Associate Profesor of History at Berkeley and author of. 


Coercion and Conciliation i in Ireland. 
This is a work which no Irishman i is going to consider innocent and which a.num- 


ber of Englishmen are going to consider downright dangerous. What British an- ^| 


thropologists, historians, cartconists, journalists, politicians and the educated public 
thought of the Irish is examined and related to governmental action during the period 
of home rule. The result demonstrates the force of myth in determining major na- 
tionat policy. vi, 162 pp., $6.95. 


THE OTHER END.OF THE EGG: RELIGIOUS 
SATIRE IN GULLIVER'S TRAVELS © 


by Martin Kallich, Professor of English, at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, . 


ois: 


This sparklingly written book should аана some of the most active ONDE 
of recent years in the area of Swiftian studies. Mr. Kallich's incisive analysis: and 
barrage of internal evidence would seem to-provide conclusive proof that religious 
illusion and satire in abundance permeates, all sections of Gulliver's Travels. No 
student of seventeenth-century British history or culture will want to miss this de- 
lightful little oan a written by one of “America’s most urbane scholars in the 
field of the history of ideas. Mr. Kallich is cut from the cloth of the uhiversal 
philosophers about whom he writes. $5.00: 


" 


All three volumes are published by the Сема: on British Studies at the Uni-. 
о of Bridgeport (Connecticut). They are distributed. by New York University 
Press, 62 Е Fifth’ Avenue, New York, New. York 10003. 
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- You MEAN ! CAN GET $1 $50, ot 
TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS Th 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TI 
ance costs. 

It's true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Hom 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00." The first-y 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment ot 
of course, are not guaranteed. 

The Home Protection plan is level premium Teri. insurance F 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to re 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIA 
you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a | 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We’ i also send the Li 
describing other TIAA policies. 


` ELIGIBI L ITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or other TIAA life Insuranc 
limited to persons employed at the time of applicatior 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit 
ucational or scientific institution that qualifies for T 
eligibility. 







TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, К, Y. 10017 _ ` 


Please mall the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal lilustration. 

; Your 
Майе ————————— а Date cof 1 
Add 












Street 


City i State 
Dependents’ A 
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MEMO from McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


With legislation playing a growing and ever more conclusive role in 
determining American social, political, and economic systems, McGraw- 
Hill is proud to announce publication of 


STATUTORY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES { 


Edited by Bernard Schwartz 


Volume I—CIVIL RIGHTS 
Edited by Bernard Schwartz, N.Y.U. Law School 8 


Volume II—LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Edited by Robert D. Koretz, 
Syracuse University College of Law 


Volume III—INCOME SECURITY 
Edited by Robert L. Stevens, Yale Law School 


For those concerned with American Law and Legislation, this set — 
Provides legislation reference materials not conveniently available in 
most libraries 
Covers the principal subjects dealt with by federal legislation over the 
past century 
Traces important statutes in each area and describes their legislative 
history in historical order 
Reproduces original documents (Constitutional Amendments, Acts of 
Congress) in full — comments on them at.length — summarizes their 
social and legal origins — extracts in detail the congressional debates, 
committee reports and presidential messages they prompted — reviews 
the litagation and Supreme Court decisions to which they led. 

Volume 1 — CIVIL RIGHTS: Book | examines the vital legislation of the reconstruction 

Period; Book И covers the five Civil Rights Acts from 1957 to 1988 and the Important 

Supreme Court decisions arising therefrom. 

Volume l! — LABOR ORGANIZATION: Includes such documents as the Rallway Labor Act 

of 1926; the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932; the Wagner Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 

and relevant background and legislative material. 

Volume 111 — INCOME SECURITY: presents the Social Security Act of 1938 and Its several 

amendments, reflecting new concepts of social security, welfare, medicare, unemployment 

Insurance and similar socia! welfare legislation enacted since the New Deal. 

AVAILABLE e Separately or as a 4-book set ($120.00) 

è from your bookstore or from McGraw-HIII Book Co. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Edited by Herman E. Krooss, Introductory essay by Paul A. Samueison 

4 volumes * 3200 pages * 300-plus documents • fully Indexed • $120.00 
THE MAJOR PEACE TREATIES OF MODERN HISTORY 1648-1967 

Edited by Fred L. Israel, with commentaries by Emanuel Chill 
introductory essay by Arnold Toynbee 
4 volumes • 3400 pages • 77 treaties • full-color maps * fully indexed • $110.00 
Published by Chelsea House Publishers 
in cooperation with 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Catalog of the WESTERN HISTORY Department 
Denver Public Library 


The catalog contains cards for books, pamphlets and some serials on the 
social, economic, political, cultural and historical development of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
development of the Rocky Mountain Region from the earliest explorations 
to yesterday's happenings. Strengths have been developed in the fields of fur 
trade, early travel, Indians, frontier theatre, railroading, mining, labor, 
outlaws and the cattle trade. The catalog is distinguished by the many 
analytics which enable researchers to locate much obscure information. 
Estimated 117,000 cards reproduced in 7 volumes 


Prepublication price: $400.00; after October 31, 1970: $500.00 


Dictionary Catalogs of the Collections 
of NEGRO LIFE and HISTORY 
Howard University Library 
Washington, D. C. 


The materials in these Catalogs, by and about persons of African descent, 
comprise one of the largest collections of this kind. Author, title and subject 
entries are included for both the Arthur Barnett Spingarn Collection of 
Negro Authors, and for the Jesse Edward Moorland Collection of Negro Life 
and History. Entries for books, pamphlets, serials, and journal articles, as well 
as for introductions and parts of books are listed. Among the appendices 
included are title and subject indexes to African and American Negro 
periodicals, a title index to musical compositions by Negro composers, and 
compositions based on a Negro idiom. 

The Moorland-Spingarn Collections comprise more than 100,000 cataloged 
and indexed items, many of which are to be found in no other library. 





Catalog of the Arthur B. Spingarn Collection 
‘of Negro Authors 


Estimated 31,400 cards reproduced in 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $120.00; after October 31, 1970: $150.00 
Jesse E. Moorland Catalog of Negro Life and History 


Estimated 159,000 cards reproduced in 9 volumes 
Prepublication price: $530.00; after October 31, 1970: $665.00 










10% additional charge on orders outside the U. S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog o] publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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= Announcing 


CANFIELD PRESS 


A Department of Harper & Row, Publishers 


Are your students satisfied with your course? An unfair question? 
All right, are they satisfied with the texts they’re using now? Are you? 


Canfield Press has been asking these questions of students, faculty, and our- 
selves. We're particularly concerned with student needs during the first two years 
of college, since more and more students are ending their formal education at this: 
point. 

We are committed to developing books and related teaching materials relevant 
to your courses, to presenting difficult concepts and techniques in understandable 
steps for learning, and to motivating the student with content pertinent to his 
world. | 

We are further committed to continuing the quality of Harper & Row’s 150 
years of publishing tradition, but as a young publisher, we believe that our future 
depends on our ability to respond to tomorrow's educational needs today. We 
think that our first history text is a step in this direction. 


HANGUPS FROM WAY BACK 
Historical Myths and Canons, Volume I 
FREDERICK GENTLES and MELVIN STEINFIELD 


Demonstrating through essays and readings the dramatic relevance of the past 
to the present, this book focuses on those basic patterns of intellectual, social, 
political, military, and economic history which are especially pertinent to con- 
temporary civilization. The problems common to all ages are set forth, and it is 
shown how man at different times adjusts and survives them. 

Ten informal essays by the authors, each on a different historical theme, raise 
provocative questions that engage students and stimulate involvement in the funda- 
mental ideas and values of earlier societies. Each essay is supplemented by short 
excerpts from original sources which illustrate the points raised. There are discus- 
sion questions and suggestions for further reading at the end of each йар: 
4May, 1970. Paper. Tentative: 384 pages; $4.50 


.. Address examination copy inquiries to your local college representative or to 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 


CANFIELD PRESS 


850 MONTGOMERY STREET / SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94133 
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New 





The Foreign Ministers of Alexander I 
Political Attitudes and the Conduct of Russian Diplomacy, 1801-1825 
Patricia Kennedy Grimsted 
The drama of war and peace in Napoleonic and Restoration Russia is shown here, 
for the first time, through an analysis of the political ideas and efforts of the eight 
men who served Alexander I as foreign minister: Panin, Kochubei, Vorontsov, 
Czartoryski, Budberg, Rumiantsev, Capodistrias, and Nesselrode. 

1969 LC: 69-11615 420 pages illustrations $9.50 
Revised Edition 
The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World 


John Leddy Phelan 

Regarded as a major contribution to the history of the Spanish Conquest, this book 

studies the writings of Gerónimo de Mendieta (1525-1604), the principal proponent 

of the Franciscans’ belief that the use of force was justified in conquering the 

infidels. Profressor Phelan examines both the theological basis for Mendieta’s 

position and the ways in which the events of the Conquest influenced his thinking. 
1969 176 pages $6.50 


California Studies in Classical Antiquity, Volume IT 
Edited by W. Kendrick Pritchett and Truesdell Brown 
Advisory Editors: Darrell A. Amyx, Philip Levine, Thomas G. Rosenmeyer 
A new annual volume of studies in Greek and Latin philology, literature, history, 
and philosophy; classical archaeology and ancient art; and related fields, such as 
comparative literature, Greek or Roman science and technology. Articles will be 
printed with full critical apparatus, Greek and Latin text when needed, halftone 
plates, line drawings, charts, and maps. 

i 1969 300 pages $8.50 
Now available in paperback 
Political Participation in Communist China 
James R. Townsend 
“Distinguished by clarity in presentation, lucid, concise analysis, and broad his- 
torical perspectives, this book is a most valuable contribution to the growing body 
of literature on Communist China.”—American Political Science Review 


234 pages paper, $2.25; cloth, $5.50 


\ 


Now available in paperback 

Approaches to the History of Spain 

Jaime Vicens-Vives 

Translated from the Spanish and Edited by Joan Connelly Ullman 

“A splendid introduction for beginning students and a valuable guide for profes- 
sionals in the field. This very able translation is doubly welcome: it makes the work 
available to all students and provides an excellent annotated bibliography of key 


words written before 1967. A must for all college libraries.”—Choice 
198 pages paper, $2.45; cloth, $6.50 


VS from California 


University of California Press ® Berkeley 94720 


VEW BOO 


ITINERANT AMBASSADOR 
The Life of Sir Thomas Roe 


Michael J. Brown 
‘Foreword by A. L. Rowse $9.95 


WALTER HINES PAGE 
Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s 

Ross Gregory 


Winner of the 1969 Frederick 
Jackson Turner Award $8.50 


ENGINEERING IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
1850-1875 


Raymond H. Merritt $7.95 


THE ALLEGHENY 
FRONTIER 

West Virginia Beginnings, 
1730-1830 

Otis К. Rice $10.50 


PENNSYLVANIA AND 
THE WAR OF 1812 


Fictor A. Sapio $7.95 


THE FOX AT BAY 
Martin Van Buren and the 
Presidency, 1887-1841 


James C. Curtis $8.50 
THE TROUBLED ALLIANCE 


German-Austrian Relations, 
1914-1917 


Gerard E. Silberstein $12.50 
THE IRRECONCILABLES 


`. The Fight Against the League 
‘of Nations 


Ralph A. Stone $9.95 


The University Press of Kentucky 
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PHYSICIAN TO THE WEST 
‘Selected Writings of Daniel 
Drake on Science and Society 


Henry D. Shapiro and Zane L. 
Miller, editors $12.50 


( THE NOVEL AS AMERICAN | 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
Reissues of important novels 
with introductions by leading 


historians, paperbound for class 
use $1.95; cloth $6.50 


THE CLANSMAN 


Thomas Dixon 


Introduction by Thomas D. 
Clark 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN 
William Allen White 
Introduction by John D. Hicks 
MAGGIE: A GIRL OF 

THE STREETS 


Stephen Crane - 


‘Introduction by Philip Jordan 


THE TURN OF THE 
BALANCE — 

Brand Whitlock 

Introduction by Allan Nevins 
JIMMIE HIGGINS 

Upton Sinclair 

Introduction by David Shannon 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER 
Edward Eggleston 


Introduction by Holman 
Hamilton 


THE SKY PILOT 

Ralph Connor 

Introduction by Robin Winks 
HAGAR'S HOARD 

George Kibbe Turner 
Introduction by John Duffy 


Lexington, 40506 
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ANNOUNCING... 


A unique new visual teaching aid, 
supplled FREE to adopters of 
STIPP, HOLLISTER, DIRRIM'S THE 
RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION: thirty-six 
brilliant color slide reproductions of 
- masterpieces in the history of art— 
_from Egyptlan wall paintings, 
through Northern Renaissance por- 
tralts, to contemporary Pop art— 
together with a 40-page brochure 
that provides a 300-word commen- 
tary for each slide. 


wiles: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 

22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Major 
Issues 


in World 
History 


Series Editor: 
C. WARREN HOLLISTER, 
University of California, 
* Santa Barbara. 


Concentrating on individual histori- 
cal issues, the books in this series 
supplement and enrich the general 
overview gained from survey text- 
books. Each book is edited by an 
outstanding scholar-editor who ap- 
proaches а significant historical 
problem through an interweaving of 
primary and secondary sources. 


THE EMERGENCE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
IN MODERN BRITAIN 

Edited by JAMES B. CONACHER, Uni- 
versity of Toronio, 1970. In press. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by BENNETT D. HILL, University 
of illinois. 1970. In press. 


THE BECKET CONTROVERSY 
Edited by THOMAS M. JONES, Lincoln 
University. 1970. Approx. 224 pages. 
$5.95 (Cloth) $3.50 (Paper) 


THE LATIN CONQUEST 

OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Edited by DONALD E. QUELLER, Univer- 
sity of illinois. 1970. In press. 


RELIGIOUS DISSENT 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by JEFFREY RUSSELL, University 
of California, Riverside. 1970. In press. 


RENAISSANCE AND 
REFORMATION: A Short History .' ^ 
By JOHN F. H. NEW. A lively, com- 
prehensive narrative of the dramatic 
changes that took place in European 
soclety, politics, and culture between 
the 14th and 15th centuries. 1969. 189 
pages. Paper: $3.85. Cloth: $7.95. 


New 
Dimensions 
in 

History 


A Two-Part Series 
of Original Books 


Series Editor: 
NORMAN F. CANTOR, 
Brandels University. 


Essays in Comparative History — 
Each volume offers your students 
the opportunity to use the most val- 
uable new and exciting historical 
method of the past two decades — 
the comparison of two or more in- 
stitutions, doctrines, or social pat- 
terns separated In time and/or 
space. 


Historical Cities — This new series 
integrates polltical, cultural, and 
economic dimensions -by concen- 
trating on the life and values of an 
influential metropolitan center. 


AFRICA 
Rome of the Caesars. 1965. 254 pages. 
Paper: $3.50. Cloth: $7.50. 


BRUCKER 
Renaissance Florence. 1969. 306 pages. 
Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $9.95. 


LUBOVE 
Twentleth Century Pittsburgh. 1969. 189 
pages. Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $7.95. 


*LEFF 

Paris and Oxford Universitles In the 13th 
and 14th Centurles. 1968. 331 pages. 
Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $8.95. 


'MANDELBAUM | 
Boss Tweed’s New York. 1965. 196 
pages. Paper: $3.50. Cloth: $7.50, 


MARSHALL 
Dr. Johnson's London. 1968. 293 pages. 
Paper: $3.45. Cloth: $8.95. 
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MILLER 
imperial Constantinople. 1969. 226 
pages. Paper: $4.95. Cloth: $8.95. 


MONTER 
Calvin's Geneva. 1987. 250 pages. 
Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $7.95. 


*PULZER 

Rise of Political Anti-Semitism In Ger- 
many and Austria. 1964. 384 pages. 
Paper: $3.50. Cloth: $7.50. 


RANUM 
Paris in the Age of Absolutism. 1968. 316 
pages. Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $7.95. 


ROBERTSON 
Chaucer's London. 1968. 241 pages. 
Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $7.95. 


*RUDE 
The Crowd in History, 1730-1884. 1964. 
291 pages. Paper: $3.50. Cloth: $7.50. 


STRAUSS 

Nuremberg in the Sixteenth Century. 
1966. 305 pages. Paper: $3.50. Cloth: 
$7.50. 


*THORNTON 


Doctrines of Imperlialism. 1965. 246 
pages. Paper: $3.50. Cloth: $7.50. 


*These are volumes In Essays in Com- 
parative History. 


wiley: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 

22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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The New Deal and tbe: 
Last Hurrah: Pittsburgh 
Machine Politics 
BRUCE M. STAVE. Using Pitts- 
burgh as a case study, the- author 
‘challenges the traditional view of 
declining bossism in America during 


the 19305, '40s, and '50s. June 1970, 
$8.955  ' 


George Du Maurier _. 


LEONEE ORMOND 
mond’s biography is an extraordinary 
and somewhat paradoxical achieve- 
ment."—T be. New York. Times Book 
Review. “Her book—apparently her 
first biography—shows energy and 
© ‘fearlessness, and a historical scope. . 
.—Saturday Review. $14.95. 


The Victorian Church 

in Decline: Archbishop ү 
Tait and the Church 

| of England, 1868-1882 
Р. T. MARSH Ап original and 


important contribution to church and . 


political history, this book focuses on 
the strong but beleaguered gpa 
‚ of Canterbury, Archibald ре 
Tait. $8.95 


Тре History of tbe: 
Nazi Party, 1919-1933 


DIETRICH ORLOW. . ‘This is the 
. initial volume of a definitive two-vol- 


ume political history of the Nazi’ 


Party, utilizing the great mass of un- 
published captured German docu- 
ments. $11.95 


University of ас Press 


“Miss Or- - 


$12.95 


A Senon in-New Y ork, 


- 1801: Letters of Harriet 


and Maria Trumbull. 


HELEN M. MORGAN, epror — Ín 


a series of charming letters, the teen- 
age daughters of the governor of Con- : 
necticut report on life in New York 
City in its bustling infancy. $6.95. 


AH ugh H enry 
Brackenridge Reader: 
1770-1815 


DANIEL MARDER, вртов . This: 
collection of satires, sermons, poems, 
articles, and stories presents the writ- 
ings of one of the most vigorous and 
stimulating Americans o his time. 


Albert a Й 
Jeffersonian Financier 
and Diplomat . 


RAYMOND WALTERS, JR. 
Published for the first time in paper- 
back format, this definitive biography 
of Albert Gallatin recounts the sixty 
years that he served his country as 
congressional leader, secretary of the - 
treasury, financier, and ambassador. 
$3.50 e 


Dilemmas of Democracy: 
- Tocqueville and 
Modernization 


SEYMOUR DRESCHER lo 
*A thoughtful and challenging book 

on an important but neglected sub- 
ject: Tocqueville’s views on con- 
temporary social problems."—Pro- 
fessor Gertrude Himmelfarb. $6. (2 


e 


PITTSBURGH, Р, РА; 15213. 
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AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION IN THE 
FIRST MACHINE AGE, 
1890-1940 


By GILMAN M. OSTRANDER, 
Professor of History, University 
of Missouri. How a uniquely 
American civilization was forged 
by five decades of industrial 
revolution. $7.50 


HISTORIANS 
FALLACIES 


Toward a Logic of 
Historical Thought 


Ву DaviD HACKETT FISCHER, 
Department of History, Brandeis 
University. A fascinating 
catalogue of 136 logical 

fallacies to which historians 

are prone. $10.00 


OUT OF OUR PAST, 
Revised Edition 


By CARL N. DEGLER. David M. 
Potter called the first edition “the 
best single volume interpretation 
of American history now 
extant.” $10.00 


EUROPE UNFOLDING, 
1648-1688 

By Jonn Sroye. The latest 
volume in the widely acclaimed 


HISTORY OF EUROPE series, 
edited by J. H. Plumb. $7.95 


r Harper е) Row 


1817 49 East 33d Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


THE EMERGING 
NATIONS AND THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By RICHARD B. Morris. 
"Should not only be read but 
pondered." — LAWRENCE 
HENRY GIPSON. A Cass 
Canfield Book. $6.95 


WARFARE 


By RoBERT LECKIE. A concise 
survey of military science, by 
the author of The Wars of 
America. *His major work 
beyond doubt." 

— S. L. A. MARSHALL. $5.95 


Coming May 6 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MILITARY 
HISTORY 

By CoL. R. ERNEST Dupuy, 
USA (Ret.) and CoL. TREVOR 
N. Duruy, USA (Ret.). 
“Informed, ready reference 

data on battles, weapons, 
doctrines, tactics."— RICHARD В. 
Morais. Over 1400 pages. 
Illustrated. $17.50 ШАШ 5/16/70; 
$20.00 thereafter 


Coming May 27 


THE BRIDGE OF 


CRITICISM 
By PETER Gay. $6.00 


Coming June 3 


CUBA 
The Pursuit of Freedom, 
1762-1969 


By HucH Tuomas. 1500 pages. 
Illustrated. $20.00 





A Re- "€ of | 
белеги Philip Schuyler of New York | 


ie Martin H. ee 


accused ‘of Gawardice and treason and twice removed from: 

. command, Gen. Phillp Schuyler was a key figure in America’s. 
War for Independence. In this scholarly, crisply written study, ` 
historian Martin H. Bush of Syracuse University shows that he 
was competent and loyal, but believed that the American 

. colonies should remain within the British Empire. Volume Ж 
^ Іп the Empire State Historical Publications Serles. 
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`$8.75 at your bookseller or 


Kennikat Press, Inc. LER ME -= 

= Post Office Box 270 Т 

Port Washington, New York 11050 ESHP 
Subsidiary of Taylor Publishing Co., Dallas H 
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THREE ORIGINAL TITLES 


George L. Mosse 





Germans and Jews 
The Right, the Left and the Search for a “Third Force" in Pre-Nazi Germany 


In this important contribution to the study of the history of fascism, 
George L. Mosse explores the nature and consequences, at a critical 
point in European history, of the impulse to establish a political force 
that would eliminate both capitalism and communism. The volume 
includes chapters on Left-wing Intellectuals in the Weimar Republic, 
Fascism and the Intellectuals, The Corporate State and the Conservative 
Revolution in Weimar Germany, The Influence of the Volkish Idea 

on German Jewry, and The Image of the Jew in German Popular 
Literature. 


Spring / 272 pages / $8.95 


Jacques Godechot 





The Counter-Revolution, 1789-1804 


Doctrine and Events 


The greatest gap in the history of the French Revolution has been, 
paradoxically, the history of the counter-revolution. This translation 
from the French goes far toward correcting the imbalance by examining 
the principal counter-revolutionary doctrines, discussing the major 
theorists of the counter-revolution and the sources and development of 
their ideas, and by describing the diverse and dramatic forms in which 
the counter-revolutionary struggle expressed itself. 


Autumn / Details to be announced. 


Robert K. Merton 





Science, Technology and Society 
in Seventeenth Century England 


Never before published in book form, Robert K. Merton’s classic study 
of the social, cultural and economic forces involved in the rise of 

modern seience and technology centers on the interplay of values, beliefs 
and social organization which underlay the marked expansion of seience 
in seventeenth century England. The author relates the social 
implications of Puritanism to the newly expressed vitality of science, 
and analyzes the manner in which the Puritan ethie afforded grounds for 
the cultivation of science. . ў 


Autumn / 320 pages / $11.00 


from Howard Fertig, Inc., pustisaur 


80 EAST 11тн STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 


BOOKS MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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| harper K concbBoohs | 


Just published 


Davip Bropy 


Steelworkers in America 


The Nonunion Era 

“A concise, well-balanced description, with 

enough of the technical, economic, and social 
cts to round out the picture. . . . Brody 

has well filled a serious gap in our shelf of 

labor history."—GromcE В. Емсвекс, The 

American Historical Review 'YB/1485 $2.25 


KENNETH B. CLARK & 
JEANNETTE HOPKINS 
A Relevant War 
Against Poverty 


A Study of Community Action 
Programs and Observable 
Social Change 


a carefully delineates specific merits and 
shortcomings of ongoing programs as well as 
of the community action concept.”—Sarurday 
Review: TB/1480 $1.95 


CREIGHTON GILBERT, Ed. 
Renaissance Art 


"In selecting essays for this book . . . I 
wanted to take the best essays in the whole 
field and hence those aspects of the period 
appear which have been most favored by 
recent investigators.” —CREIGHTON GILBERT, in 
the Introduction *TB/1465 $325 


Jack P. GREENE, Ed. 
Great Britain and the _ 
American Colonies, 1606-1763 


Selected documents are arranged to give at- 
tention to: Foundations, 1606--1660; Recon- 
struction, 1660-1689; Stalemate. 1689-1721; 
Accommodation, 1721-1748; and Reform, 
1748-1768. (April) tHR/1477 $2.75 


WERNER L. GUNDERSHEIMER, Ed. 


French Humanism, 1470—1600 


“The purpose of this book is to make avail- 
able to the general public interesting and im- 
portant brief works of scholarship on the 
French Renaissance.” —WERNER L. GUNDER- 
SHEIMER, in the Introduction. ZHus. 
**TB/1473 $2.95 


А.Н. M. Jones, Ed. 


A History of Rome 
Through the Fifth Century 


Volume II: The Empire 

Selected documents focus on: The Founda- 
tion of the Principate, The Emperors, The 
Senatorial Order, The Equestrian Order, 
Civil Servants, The Army, The Provinces, 
The Cities, Taxation, Justice, Status, Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Religion. $HR/1460 $8.95 


C. A. MACARTNEY, Ed. 


'The Habsburg and 
Hohenzollern Dynasties 
in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 


"The selection of documents . . . does not 
pretend to constitute a compendium of the 
most important pieces of the period ... but 
to illustrate the trends with examples from 
each."—C. A. MACARTNEY  tHR/1400 $3.95 


Ricuarp B. Morris 
The Peacemakers 


The Great Powers and 

American Independence 

“It is an astonishing story and Professor 
Morris makes the most of it... . It is full of 
overtones ‘and ominous echoes.”—J. Н. 
PruMs, №. Y. Review of Books . 
TB/1502 $3.75 


t Documentary History of the United States, edited by Richard B. Morris. 
1 LowanlWiter of Western Civilization, edited by Eugene C. Black and 


Leonard W. . 
* Contemporary Essays 


series, edited by Leonard W. Levey. 
** The Stratum Series, edited by.John 


ale. 1 Lo 


Complete catalog of Harper Torchbooks [738 volumes now in print] available on 
request from Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc., 49 E, 38d St., New York. 


N. Y. 10016 
1817 
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Be tema 


Thomas Jefferson and the New Nation 
A BIOGRAPHY 


By MERRILL D. PETERSON, University of Virginia. This masterful new 
work by the author of THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE AMERICAN MIND examines 
Jefferson’s public and private lives and shows his formative influence/upon 
American democracy. “Ап admirable synthesis and perceptive interpretation, . . - 
Laying special emphasis on Jefferson's public career and purposes, it is a gen- 
uine contribution to our understanding of his role in the development;of the 
nation."—DuvMas MALONE. 16 pages of halftones {515.00 


The New York Police [ 
COLONIAL TIMES TO 1901 ' 


Ву өл RICHARDSON, University of Ahion. Mr. Richardson’s account 
of the development of "New York's finest" analyzes the role of the police in 
American life, particularly during the nineteenth century, and also tells a great 
deal about the social history of New York. “This work of able scholarslzip pulls 
together for the first time the story of the historical development of the New 
York police and, in so doing, provides indispensable background for-the law- 
and-order debate of our own time."—AnTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. (Urban Life in 
America series.) * $8.50 
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The Rise of Modern China ! 

By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of Са, отта, Santa Barbara! "A mon- 
umental history of China. . . . This is highly sophisticated scholarship that 
achieves a certain freshness and depth of insight wedded to a philosophically 
ordered objectivity that doubtless only a writer of Hsü's dual background 
could give it... . A very nearly definitive work.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 129 
illustrations, 14 (ext maps, 2 endpaper maps. : $14.50 

i 

Protest and Power in Black Africa ! 


Edited by ROBERT I. КОТВЕКС, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
and ALI A. MAZRUI, Makerere University College, Uganda. Spanning the 
entire spectrum of \frican protest against alien rule, from the mid-nineteenth 
century to the present, these thirty-four essays provide the first comparative 
study of movements of resistance to European domination. 75 марз, 2 end- 
paper maps. : $25.00 
Wi OXFORD Wy UNIVERSITY W PRESS; 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE 
IMPERFECT 
UNION 


A HISTORY OF CORRUPTION IN 
AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 


. BY JOHN HUTCHINSON 


This major historical document moves beyond the 
McClellan Committee's scathing indictment of 
labor-management relations to examine the basic 
causes within American society for such corrup- 
tion. It is ‘‘a balanced and informed examination 
of trade union culpability, self-expurgation, and. 
long-range prospects.” (Kirkus Reviews) that is 
"remarkable for the author's scholarly detach- 
ment, his mastery of union dogma and tactics, 
and his incisive analysis. ... Solid commentary... 
revealing...recommended.” (Library Journal) 


$12.50 
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THE ASIANS 


Their Heritage and Their Destiny, Third Edition ` 
PAUL THOMAS WELTY, Northeastern Illinois State College 


This edition incorporates new and up-to-date material on recent 
developments such as the Cultural Revolution in Communist China, 
Japan's continuing economic and industrial growth, recent events 
in both North and South Korea, the Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, 
and President Nixon’s speech on U.S. objectives and intentlons In 
Vietnam. This introduction to contemporary Asia is widely used in 
a variety of courses. 


355 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


THE END OF GLORY 


An Interpretation of the Origins of World War 1 
LAURENCE LAFORE, University of lowa 


In focusing on the diplomatic history of Europe from 1919 to 1939, 
Professor Lafore asserts that World War If resulted largely’ from 
efforts of the European powers to run affairs with institutlons and 
ideas made obsolete by World War 1. Critical Periods of History 
Series. i 


288 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


RACE AND POLITICS 


Bleeding Kansas and the Coming of the Civil War 
JAMES A. RAWLEY, University of Nebraska 


The author throws fresh. light on the controversies that followed 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and demonstrates that the 
real Issue was not slavery as such but race. Critical Periods of 
History Series. 


320 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





EMPIRE AND INTEREST 


The American Colonies and the Politics of Mercantilism 
MICHAEL KAMMEN, Cornell University 


Professor Kammen probes the political activities of Interest groups 
in the British Emplre of the eighteenth century for a clearer under- 
standing of the origins of the American Revolution. Pi//otbooks in 
American History. 


186 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


AMERICAN PURITANISM 


Faith and Practice 
DARRETT B. RUTMAN, University of New Hampshire 


Embracing not only the rhetoric of the Puritan ministry but also the 
social setting in which that rhetoric has Its impact, this brief book 
provides a fresh assessment of the influence of Puritanism on the 
course of early New England history. Pilotbooks in American History. 


140 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 


SEVEN ON BLACK 


Reflections on the Negro Experience in America 
Edited by WILLIAM б. SHADE and ROY С. HERRENKOHL, Lehigh University 


Following a general discussion of the importance of Afro-American 
history, six original essays trace in chronological order the social 
and economic evolution of the black man in American history. 


192 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound: 


THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AND REFORMATION | 


J. RUSSELL MAJOR, Emory University 


Incorporating the significant findings of recent historiography, the 
author provides a brief-Interpretive synthesis of the period. Political 
and economic developments are balanced with intellectual and cul- 
tural aspects. Illustrations, maps, and a bibliography are included. 


385 Pages Paperbound 





College Department 
East Washington Square « Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 , 
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‘BARNES & NOBLE PUBLICATIONS. 


. THE PEOPLES OF SOUTHERN NIGERIA: 
A Sketch of Their History, Ethnology and Languages 
With an Abstract of the 1921 Census 
P. Amaury Talbot. New Intro. by R. E. Bradbury. 
1926; repr. 1969. Vol. I - 365 pp.; Vol. II - 423 pp.; Vol. Aes 977 pp.; 
Vol. IV - 234 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 4 vols. $11 
“This four-volume work, and Talbot's TRIBES OF THE NIGER DELE. .are the only 


publications on certain tribal Broups." —The American Historical Associations GUIDE TO 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE А 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
Rosalind Mitchison. Illustrated by George Mackie. 
1970. 468 pp. Maps. (Methuen) Clo. $9.50; (University Paperback) Pap. $5.00 
A lively history attempting to show Scotland as part of the community of European societies 
and charts in chronological sequence Scotland's political, social and economic struggle down to 
the present day. At the conclusion of each chapter are notes on the major historical characters. 













THE GROWTH OF PAPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
A Study in the Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay Power 
Walter Ullmann. 3rd ed. 1970. 496 pp. (Methuen) $10.50 
". .. His book is the most important contribution to papal history that has appeared since the 
publication іп 1930-33 of Erich Caspar's Geschichte des Papsitums, and Johannes Haller's 
Papsttum: Idee und Wirklichkeit (1951-53). Ullmann's work belongs in the libraries of 
American colleges, universities, divinity schools, and theological seminaries. Its wealth of $ 
material and thought will make it a companion to all teachers of history." —Books Abroad 


This edition has an added Appendix listing all the new literature. 











A HISTORY OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 590-1500 
Margaret Deanesly. 9th ed. 1969. 283 pp. 
(Methuen) Clo. $5.75; (University Paperback) Pap. $3.00 
A readable, accurate, and intelligently-planned account of the history of the medieval church 
in Europe and England between the accession of Gregory the Great and the Reformation. 
Attempts to demonstrate in detail the interaction of Church and society in the different epochs, 








PHILIP THE GOOD: The Apogee of Burgundy 
Richard Vaughan. 1970. 456 pp. Illus. $16.00 
A valuable and definitive study of the life and times of the ruler whose position and achieve- 
ments made him the greatest magnate in Europe during what has been called ‘the Burgundian 
century’. It is full of interest for the professional historian, the student and the general reader. 








ELIZABETH’S IRISH WARS 
Cyril B. Falls, 1950; repr. 1970 (Ready Soon) 384 pp. $11.50 


Describes the successive rebellions, the military organization, strategy, tactics and weapons of 
the army that fought in Ireland during the regn of Queen Elizabe ' I. Presents illuminating 
studies of the remarkable leaders of the two si 








GREEK PEASANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 
A Comparison of Social and Moral Values 
P. Walcot. 1970. 136 pp. $5.50 


In order to understand more fully the mentality of the earliest Greeks, the author attempts a 
detailed study of the evidence to be gleaned from the poetry of Hesiod and Homer and relates 
the evidence to the conclusions reached by саве living and working among rural 
communities in modern Greece. 


| BARNES & NOBLE 105 Fifth Ave, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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BOOIKS 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE IRISH 
John Philip Cohane 


A toughly critical history of Ireland 
today and how it got there. This 
book has “dethroned every sacred god 
from deValera downwards . . . every 
thinking man who Is interested in the 
future of Ireland must read it."—Des- 
mond Guinness. A Meredith Press- 
Hawthorn Book. $5.95 


AIR ASSAULT: The Development 
of Airmobile Warfare 

John R. Galvin 

"Colonel Galvin has written a concise, 
scholarly, and most readable history 
of vertical development in military 


operations from its inception in World : 


War | to the present." —L/brary Jour- 
nal. $8.95 


THE EXTREMISTS: GADFLIES 
OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Jules Archer 


"Detalled, balanced and carefully re- 
searched with an outstanding bibliog- 
raphy ...a welcome edition to librar- 
ies, and will make fine supplementary 
reading for senior high school classes 
in history." — School Library Journal 
(Starred Review) $5.95 


FOR THE HISTORIAN 


WORLD WAR II 
A Compact History 
Col. R. Ernest Dupuy 


"Not so condensed that it lacks color- 
ful details, some of which have rarely 
been discussed at length in other his- 
tories . . . the author gives a complete 
and clear picture of the dynamics, 
basic strategies, tactics and climactic 
engagements that made up thls liter- 
ally global war .. . A valuable book in 
its field." —Publishers' Weekly $6.95 


THE NEW CENTURY 

CLASSICAL HANDBOOK 

Edited by Catherine B. Avery 

More than 6,000 entries in alphabeti- 
cal order describing the great person- 
alities, ideas and accomplishments of 
Classical Greece and Rome. Entries 
range over the fields of archaeology, 
architecture, art, geography, history, 
literature, mythology, philosophy, re- 
ligion and sclence. An Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts Book. 1162 pp. Photos. 
Line Drawings. $17.95 


PIONEERING THE UNION PACIFIC: 
A Reappraisal! of the Builders 

of the Railroad 

Charles Edgar Ames 

A detailed narrative of the ordeals and 


-achievements of the builders and 


promoters of the road, and a signifi- 
cant contribution to the dramatic his- 
tory of the greatest construction feat 
of the 19th century in America. An 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Book. Photos. 
Maps. Charts. Index. $12.00 


HAWTHORN BOOKS 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 
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Just published 


PETER GAY 
The Bridge of Criticism 


Dialogues among Lucian, Erasmus, 
and Voltaire on the Enlightenment 
A serious and yet playful discussion, in dia- 
logue form, of the meaning of history, the 
idea of happiness, reason and the imagina- 
tion, and existentialism. TB/1514 $1.95 


FRANCESCO GUICCIARDINI 
History of Florence 


Translated with an Introduction by 
Mario Domandi 


“A work of literary distinction ... А valuable 
source for the history of the republican re- 
gime."—FELix GILBERT. “No historian had 
used source material so copiously or so open- 
mindedly."—JouN R. Hate. TB/1470 $2.75 


J. L: & BARBARA HAMMOND 
The Skilled Labourer 


Introduction by George Rudé 


The last of the Hammonds’ great trilogy on 
the impact of the Industria] Revolution on 
the common people of England, on the crafts- 
men, domestic workers, the urban and village 
laborers who were being molded into a work- 
ing class. TB/1516 $3.25 


GEORGE С. HOMANS 
English Villagers of 
the Thirteenth Century 


"It is sociology of the best tradition. ... A 
first-rate ethnological or social-anthropolog- 
ical study."—C. М. ARENSBERG, American 
Journal of Sociology. “A work of literary 
worth and wide scholarly enlightenment.” 
—The New York Times TB/1498 $3.45 


R. С. PADDEN 
The Hummingbird and the 
Hawk 


“A historian's remarkable retelling of the con- 
quest of Mexico,"—The New Yorker. "[A] 
brilliant, imaginative, and carefully docu- 
mented reconstruction of the mythic world 
of the Aztecs.”—Choice 

A Harper Colophon Book. CN/179 $1.95 


Moses RiscHIN 


The Promised City 
New York’s Jews, 1870-1914 


New Preface by the Author 


“Portrays much of the drama and significance 
of the great migration of Jews to New York 
City. . . . A convincing account which is 
strengthened by the very diversity of its 
themes."—Mississibpi Valley Historical Re- 
view ТВ/1515 $2.75 


MEYER WEINBERG, Editor 


W. E. B. DuBois 


A Reader 


“One of the foremost leaders of black Amer- 
ica.... Du Bois understood fully that racism 
is rooted into the core of our system, is the 
biggest problem in our society. His ideas of 
fifty years ago are being echoed by blacks 
today."—FrLovp McKissck, Book World 
*TB/1510 $2.95 


MAURICE ZEITLIN 


Revolutionary Politics and 
the Cuban Working Class 


New Introduction by the Author 


“A highly valuable work which, in addition 
to offering a very perceptive analysis of a 
specific situation, also opens up many im: 
portant theoretical and comparative issues." 
—S. №. EISENSTADT TB/1488 $1.95 


*Under the editorship of Kenneth B. Clark. 


At your bookseller 


HE. Harper e Row 


1817 
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EACH VOLUME in the Chelsea House DECISION-MAKING SERIES is a collection of histori- 
cal documents illuminating the complex factors involved in the process of reaching a major 
political decision. Primary sources— consular dispatches, newspaper reports, personal let- 
ters, speeches, secret communiqués — and interpretive essays clarify the context of forces 
which combined to determine Presidential action. The significance of these records is given 
in an analytical introductory essay. 


DECISION MAKING SERIES 
Fred L. Israel, General Editor, City College of New York 
Each title approximately 224 pages. Desk copies available on request. 


1803 JEFFERSON DECISION: THE U.S. PURCHASES LOUISIANA 
Edited by Richard Skolnik, City College of New York $2.45  V-570 


1898 McKINLEY'S DECISION: WAR WITH SPAIN 
Edited by Robert Dallek, University of California, Los Angeles $2.45 V-571 


1933 ROOSEVELT'S DECISION: THE U.S. LEAVES THE GOLD STANDARD 
Edited by Jordan Schwarz, Northern Illinois University $2.45  V-572 


1950 TRUMAN'S DECISION: THE U.S. SENDS TROOPS TO KOREA 
Edited by Glenn D. Paige, University of Hawaii $2.45 V-609 


1962 KENNEDY'S DECISION: THE U.S. SENDS TROOPS TO OLE MISS 
Edited by James Silver, University of South Florida, Tampa $2.45  V-610 


THE 1897 SEARS ROEBUCK CATALOGUE 
New paperback edition of The Original Old Sears Catalogue (150,000 sold at $14.95), The 
consumer's guide that revolutionized turn-of-the-century America. $4.95 


Chelsea House Publishers pistrputea by Random House 


xiv 
EUROPE IN THE RUSSIAN MIRROR 
Four Lectures in Economic History 


ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 


Professor Gerschenkron shows what the study of Russian economic history can 
contribute to an understanding of the history of western Europe. 

First examining the position of the Old Believers in Russia, he casts doubt 
on the relation of religious views to economic attitudes and forces a new re- 
view of Weber's thesis on the protestant ethic. Considering the effect of the 
reforms of Peter the Great on Russian mercantilism, he evokes a new aware- 
ness of this phenomenon throughout Europe, focusing on the bearing of eco- 
nomic backwardness on mercantilism. Finally discussing Russian industri- 
alization during the thirty years preceding World War 1, he illuminates an 
industrialization which began in Europe 150 years before. $4.95 


THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 1529—1536 
STANFORD E. LEHMBERG 


'The Reformation Parliament, one of the most important assemblies in Eng- 
‘lish history, sat in seven sessions between 1529 and 1536. Professor Lehmberg, 
of the University of Texas, examines the attitudes and achievements session 
by session. 

He shows the precise part played by both Houses in the passing of the meas- 
ures which led to the establishment of the independence of the Anglican 
Church and the annulment of the marriage of Henry VIII and Catherine of 


Aragon. 
He also discusses the Parliament's concern with many matters other than 
religion, such as legal, social and administrative reform. $11.50 


THE ABOLITION OF THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE 
Britain, Brazil and the Slave Trade Question 1807—1869 
LESLIE BETHELL 


Dr Bethell explains how, during the period of Brazilian independence from 
Portugal, Britain forced the Brazilian slave trade to be declared illegal, why 
it proved impossible to suppress for twenty years afterward, and how it was 
finally abolished. 

The book is an important contribution to the study of Anglo-Brazilian re- 
lations which were dominated—and damaged—by the slave trade question 
for more than half a century. Cambridge Latin American Studies No. 6 

$13.50 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF CHINA 
AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Edited by Jerome Cy’EN and NicHoLAs TARLING 


Studies on insurrection, immigration and trade in China and South-East Asia, 
written by scholars from all over the world. The volume is dedicated to the 
late Victor Purcell, author of South and East Asia since 1800, The Boxer 
Uprising and other books: a bibliography of his writings is included. 

The list of contributors includes Owen Lattimore, Joseph Needham, W. E. 
Cheong, Graham W. Irwin and Wang Gungwa. $14.50 


E) Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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"It is easier to be black than to learn 
СЁ; easier to shout than to study; 
easier 10 thump than to think.” 
— Richard А. Long, 
Atlanta University 


Bell & Howell and Atlanta University 
Proudly announce the initiation of a 
program to create a Black Library in 
Microform from the holdings of the 


The microform library, being de- 
veloped under the direction of Dr 
Richard A. Lo 

Barksdale, will include approximately 
10,000 titles selected and biblio- 
graphed by fellows of the Center for 
African and African-American Studies, 
This collection is bein developed in 
response to the demands for materials 


to aid in teaching Black studies with 
knowledge, intelligence and sensiti- 
vity. It will be offered in microform 
and hard copy book reproduction as 
a whole or by individual title, to re- 
Search and reference libraries in all 
areas of the United States and abroad. 
A rich reference collection by, for and 
about the development of the Black 
Experience ... another Step in Bell & 
Howell’s on-going goal to provide the 
educational community with the most 
significant information available from 
the most qualified sources, 


The Micropublishers 
MICRO PHOTO omsion 
Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, Ohio 44691 


Ё Bette Hower 
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Gp Cornell University Press 
New titles 


ASPECTS OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE 


General Editor: Н. H. SCULLARD 


ROMAN COLONIZATION 
UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


By E. T. SALMON 


Professor Salmon describes the founding, organization, and legal and 
economic structure of Roman colonies and shows how they contributed 
to Rome's growth as a world empire. 

208 pages, photographs, plan, maps. $7.50 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
Soldier and Politician 
By H. H. SCULLARD 


In this biography of one of the most fascinating personalities in the 
"history of the Roman Republie, the author analyzes Scipio's military 
achievements and his political career. 

' 244 pages, 8 pages of halftones, 12 drawings. $6.95 


EARLY GREEK ASTRONOMY 
TO ARISTOTLE 


By D. R. DICKS 


This book, the first in English in more than ffty years to deal exclusively 
with ancient Greek astronomy, concentrates on the views of Plato, 

Eudoxus, and Aristotle, and the influence of Babylonian astronomy on 
the Greeks. 272 pages, 13 line drawings. $7.50 


THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


A comprehensive survey of the cults and religions that were widespread 
in the Roman Empire, mainly between 100 and 300 A. D. 
256 pages, 32 illustrations. $8.50 
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E] Pr eviously published volumes in 


ASPECTS OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE 


ROMAN MEDICINE 
By JOHN SCARBOROUGH. 272 pages, photographs, drawings. $7.50 


THE ROMAN SOLDIER 
Ву С. R. WATSON. 272 pages, illustrations. $7.50 


CHARITIES AND SOCIAL AID IN GREECE 
AND ROME 
By A. R. HANDS. 244 pages. $6.50 


ETRUSCAN CITIES AND ROME 
By Н. H. SCULLARD. 320 pages, 147 illustrations. $8.50 


ARMS AND ARMOUR OF THE GREEKS 
By A. M. SNODGRASS. 150 pages, 60 illustrations. $6.50 


LAW AND LIFE OF ROME, 90 B.C.-A. D. 212 
By J. A. CROOK. 288 pages. $6.95 


THE MORAL AND POLITICAL TRADITION 
OF ROME 
By DONALD EARL. 162 pages. $4.95 


THE FAMILY IN CLASSICAL GREECE 
By W. K. LACEY. 352 pages, 40 illustrations. $8.95 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By E. J. BICKERMAN. 288 pages, tables. $8.50 




















Cornell University Press 
ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Catalog of the OLIVEIRA LIMA Library 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


This catalog, whose principal focus is the Luso-Brazilian world, 

provides the scholar with an unusual opportunity to locate signifi- 

cant materials relating to Brazilian history and literature as well as 

` Portuguese literature, Luso-Brazilian Church History, the Age of 

Discovery, the overseas expansion of Portugal, the Restoration of 

Portugal and the War of the Spanish Succession, the Portuguese 

Inquisition, and the Portuguese Enlightenment and 19th-century 
Liberalism. ; 

Estimated 34,700 cards reproduced in 2 volumes 

Prepublication price: $130.00; after January 31, 1971: $165.00 


Dictionary Catalog of the 


LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY Division 
The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library 


The card catalog of The New York Public Library's Genealogy and 
Local History Collection is a чк to information about people and 
places, especially those not usually mentioned in more general his- 
tories. Sizeable collections on such subjects as heraldry, nomencla- 
ture, epitaphs, unclaimed estates, parish registers, lineages of kings 
and nobles, and decorations of honor are also represented in this 
valuable reference guide. 


Estimated 295,000 cards reproduced in 18 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1135.00; after January 31, 1971: $1420.00 


Author/Title and Chronological Card Catalogs 
of AMERICANA, 1493-1860 
in the William L. Clements Library 
University of Michigan 
The great range and depth of this important collection make it an 
invaluable aid to research for historians involved in interpreting the 
intricacies of the events that shaped the United States and its cul- 
ture between the years 1493 and 1860. ‘This dictionary catalog rep- 
resents a rich variety of source material, consisting of accounts of 
events by таса or eyewitnesses, first printings of ideas, argu- 
ments and descriptions, all written and published contemporane- 
ously. 
Estimated 95,500 cards reproduced in 7 volumes 
Prepublication price: $375.00; after January 31, 1971: $470.00 
10% additional charge on orders outside the U. S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Church History Reprints 


Samuel CLARK(E): A general martyrologie, containing a collection of all the 
greatest persecutions which have befallen the Church of Christ. . . . 
London 1677. 2 parts in 1 vol., 1,072 pp + 12 plates. 


In preparation Pre-publication price £35 $84 Published price £47.10 $114 
Samuel CLARK(E): The lives of sundry eminent persons in this later age. 
London 1683. 2 parts in 1 vol., 432 pp -- 2 plates. 

In preparation Pre-publication price £17.10 $42 Published price £24 $57.60 
Samuel CLARK(E): The marrow of ecclesiastical history. London 1675. 2 parts 
in 1 vol., 542 pp + 2 plates & including many portraits. 

In preparation Pre-publication price £20 $48 Published price £27 $64.80 
Henry M. DEXTER: The congregationalism of the last three hundred years, as 
seen in its literature. London 1879. 1,072 pp. 

Available now Ргісе £40 $96 

Peter HEYLYN: Aérius redivivus, or the history of the Presbyterians. 

London 1672. 284 pp. 

Available now £16.15 $40 

Daniel NEAL: The history of the Puritans or Protestant Nonconformists from the 


reformation in 1517 to the revolution in 1688. 
Edited by Dr. Toulmin. London 1822. 5 vols., 2,562 pp. 


Available winter 1970 — Price £60 $144 


Roland G. USHER: The reconstruction of the English church. 
London & New York 1910. 2 vols., 864 pp. 


Available now £25 $60 


General History, Church History and Law & Legal History catalogues available 
on request. 


Please order from 


Gregg International Publishers  — North America 


125 Spring Street Lexington Massachusetts 02173 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 
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The South Reports the Civil War 
J. CUTLER ANDREWS 


The author gives a vivid account of the war as it appeared to Southern 
newspaper readers and discusses the ethical and practical problems of re- 
porters: communications, transportation, Federal confiscation of printing 
presses, censorship, military personalities, and, after mid-1863, how to tell 
a proud people that it was losing the war. $15.00 


Food and Drug Legislation 
in the New Deal _ 


CHARLES O. JACKSON 


This volume is a study in depth of the five-year struggle for the passage of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 1938. The author analyzes the in- 
adequacy of the 1906 law, the roles of Franklin Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, 
and Rexford Tugwell, the American Medical Association, drug associa- 
tions, and consumers’ and women’s groups. $7.50 


The Papers of Woodrow Wilson 


Volume 8: 1892-1894 
Edited by ARTHUR S. LINK AND ASSOCIATES 


These years were ones of remarkable development for Wilson as a scholar, 
teacher, and publicist, and the ones in which Wilson emerged on the na- 
tional scene as a leader in discussions of educational philosophy, objectives, 
and methods. $15.00 


. Vietnam and China, 1938 -1954 


KING C. CHEN 


Pondering the origins of U. S. involvement in Vietnam, Professor Chen 
turns to the Indochinese war (1946-1954), the Vietnamese Communist : 
movement under Ho Chi Minh (1944-1945), and even earlier to Ho’s ac- 
tivities in the late 1980's. He examines the Sino-Vietnamese relationship 
throughout the period. $12.50 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


from 


HARPER & ROW 


Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century 
By ERIC R. WOLF 


Using the cases of Mexico, Russia, China, Viet Nam, Algiers, and Cuba, this book 
traces the course of peasant involvement in major political upheavals of the 
twentieth century. / “This book demonstrates how social history will have to be 
written if it does not only wish to record events but wants to comprehend their 
meaning. . . . The book represents a significant advance in method and view- 
point. It integrates for its purpose the historian’s approach with that of the 
anthropologist and the sociologist. Each of the individual studies brings new 
meaning to its specific subject. . . . This is an intense, subtle, immensely stimu- 
lating book."—Frederick Wyatt, University of Oslo / January, 1970. 364 pp.; 
$3.50 paper 


The World of Southeast Asia 
Selected Historical Readings 


Edited by HARRY J. BENDA and JOHN A. LARKIN 
with SYDNEY L. MAYER, JR. 


Eighty documentary readings illustrate the course of various historical develop- 
ments in the countries of Southeast Asia. Included are travel accounts, native 
chronicles and inscriptions, colonial docurüents, and a large sampling of indige- 
nous, contemporary sources. Short introductory essays; headnotes for each selec- 
tion. / “The authors have endeavored to stress the internal development of the 
different Southeast Asia societies, including their response to the West but ex- 
cluding struggles of the European powers for dominance in that part of the 
world. This reflects the modern trend toward studying South and Southeast Asia 
on their own terms and not merely as extensions of European history... . There 
is a real need for primary source books of this type, concentrating on the in- 
digenous peoples of these areas and not on the Europeans.”—Pacific Affairs / 
1967. 331 рр.; $550 paper 


Major Traditions of World. Civilization 
Under the Editorship of HAYDEN V. WHITE 
* The Ancient Near Eastern Tradition 

By MILTON COVENSKY / 1966. 134 pp.; $2.95 paper 


* The Judaeo-Christian Tradition 
by J. Н. HEXTER / 1966. 114 pp.; $2.50 paper 


* The Byzantine Tradition А 
by D. A. MILLER / 1966. 108 pp.; $2.75 paper 


* The Enlightenment Tradition 
By ROBERT ANCHOR / 1967. 167 pp.; $2.95 paper 


* The Fascist Tradition 


Radical Right-Wing Extremism in Modern Europe 
By JOHN WEISS / 1967. 151 pp.; $2.95 paper 


HARPER & ROW, Publishers / « E. 33a street / N. v. 10016 
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Herbert J. Bass, editor . 
THE STATE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


With almost two hundred years of the Republic behind us, this 
collection of twenty original essays represents the most serious attempt by 
American historians in recent years to determine the accomplishments of and 
challenges facing the profession. An unexcelled survey of contemporary scholar- 
ship in the field. $15.00 


A. E. Presniakov 


THE FORMATION OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN STATE 


A Study of Russian History in the Thirteenth to Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. One of the most penetrating and original contributions to the debate 
over the origins of Russia's first centralized government, now published in 
English translation for the first time. Maps and tables. Introduction by Alfred 
j. Rieber, who is general editor of the QUADRANGLE SERIES IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 

$12.95 
text edition $10.00 


Neill Macaulay 
A REBEL IN CUBA 


An American's Memoir. Professor Macaulay is the first American 
to record his experiences as a guerrilla fighter during the Cuban Revolution 
and to analyze the Castro victory firsthand. A dramatic and incisive account 
which ‘is destined to be an important source on the Cuban Revolution. — $5.95 


Barton J. Bernstein, editor 


POLITICS AND POLICIES OF THE TRUMAN 

ADMINISTRATION 

This pathbreaking collection of original essays offers a whole new 
perspective on the Truman years. The topics include the origins of the Cold 
War, civil rights, the loyalty program, the Marshall Plan, decisions in Germany. 
Latin American policy, and Truman’s political rhetoric. cloth $10.00 


paper $2.95 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 
Robert V. Bruce, 1877: Year of Violence (0Р73) $2.95 
Carl N. Degler, ed., The New Deal (Ny TIMES BOOK, QP74) $2.45 
Richard N. Hunt, German Social Democracy (QP306) $2.95 
Thomas J. McCormick, China Market (0Р75) $2.65 
The Rockefeller Report on the Americas (QP214) $1.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of The New York Times 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 
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Party and Constituency 


Pressures on Congress 


JULIUS TURNER Revised edition by EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, JR. Julius Tur- 
ner's ground-breaking analysis of roll call votes and their correlation with party mem- 
bership and constituency pressures has been extensively revised by Professor Schneier 
and carried forward from 1951 to the present day. Essentially a new book, his revised 
edition includes new material on foreign political systems and racial pressures. Every 
student of Congress will find this work indispensable. $10.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


Political Trends in the Arab World 


The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Politics 


MAJID KHADDURI Dr. Khadduri analyzes the Arab search for a political system 
that will facilitate modernization and enable the Arab world to meet the challenge of 
the West. He presents a conceptual framework that clarifies the oN of the debate 
among Arab reformers and thinkers as they have grappled with the problem of re- 


' vitalizing the Islamic polity. $11.00 


Arab Intellectuals and the West 


The Formative Years, 1875-1914 


HISHAM SHARABI The Arab Awakening, the term Arab intellectuals have used to 
describe the process of “modernization,” was a product of the challenge posed by the 
West on all levels of life—social, political, economic, and psychological. Dr. Sharabi 
examines this challenge and the Arab response to it among the thinkers and activists 
of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent. E 37.95 


Sir Richard Steele, МР. 


The Later Career 


CALHOUN WINTON In this eagerly awaited second volume of his historical biog- 
raphy, Calhoun Winton follows Steele from 1714 to his death in 1729, a period which 
produced The Conscious Lovers, but was otherwise dominated by his political involve- 
ments and his desire to preserve his independence. "Mr. Winton writes crisply, with 
intelligence, and sound knowledge."—Yale Review $9.00 


Foundations of British Policy in the Arab World 


The Cairo Conference of 1921 


AARON S. KLIEMAN Drawing on previously unavailable documents of the British 
government as well as private papers and memoirs, Mr. Klieman uses the Cairo Con- 
ference as the focal point for a detailed study of Britain's involvement in Middle 
Eastern affairs. He concludes that many of the contemporary problems of the Middle 
East originated in this earlier, decisive period. $10.00 
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Old-Age Politics 
in California 
FRoM RICHARDSON TO REAGAN 


Jackson K. Putnam. During the past 50 years California has wit- 
nessed a remarkable series of political proposals affecting the aged, 
some of them sober and sensible, others wildly impractical. The 
full story of these proposals is told for the first time in this book. 
The author analyzes the "Townsend plan and Upton Sinclair's 
й pe campaign, treats legislative accomplishments of the 1930's, 
and traces developments from 1940 to 1969. Illus. | About $7.50 


Georges Mandel 
and the Third Republic 


John M. Sherwood. A determined, ambitious, and extremely able 
player of the game of parliamentary politics, Mandel was one of 
the leading political figures of the Third French Republic. This 
full-length study traces his career from its brilliant beginning as 
chief assistant to Clemenceau during World War I to his imprison- 
ment by the Petain government and his assassination by French 
fascists. Illus, About $12.50 


California Local History 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND UNION List OF LIBRARY HOLDINGS 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Edited by Margaret Miller Rocq for the California Library Asso- 
ciation. First published in 1950 as California Local History: A 
Centennial Bibliography, this unique reference has been completely 
revised and enlarged to include more than 17,000 items. Additions 
consist of items published from 1949 to 1961 as well as earlier pub- 
lications that were omitted from the original edition. $35.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS: The Formation of the American 
Newspaper Guild, 1933-1936 


Daniel J. Leab 


A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS is almost unique in that it deals with the process 
of forming a white-collar union. It shows how and explains why editorial workers, 


traditionally the most individualistic of men, jn together in the 1980s to form 


the American Newspaper Guild. Picturesquely led by Heywood Broun, the American 
Newspaper Guild, which began life in 1933 as a loose association of local groups, 
by 1936 had developed into a centralized labor union which was affiliated with 
organized labor. In the course of detailing this process, A UNION OF INDIVID- 
UALS also grapples with such problems as the role of the government, particularly 


‘NRA, in the relationships between publishers and their editorial employees; the 


New Deal's initial failure to produce a consistent labor policy; the "romance of 
newspapering"; the effect of such political groups as the Communist party on the 
American Newspaper Guild; and the role of Heywood Broun in the Guild's forma- 
tion. A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS deals in colorful fashion with some of the most 
flamboyant characters who ever enlivened the labor movement. 


300 pages SBN 231-08367-2 $10.00 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF REPUBLICAN CHINA 
Volume Ш: Mao-Wu 


Howard L. Boorman, Editor, Vanderbilt University 
Richard C. Howard, Associate Editor, Cornell University 

Volume III of this monumental reference work, the most important such work on 
modern China published since the Second World War, contains biographical articles 
on such notable figures as Mao Tse-tung, Sun Yat-sen, T'ang Hua-lung, Teng Hsiao- 
p'ing, Mei Lan-fang, Wang Ching-wei, as well as the influential Soong family and 
on four of its individual members. 
396 pages SBN 231-08957-0 $25.00 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY RUMANIA 


Stephen Fischer-Galati, University of Colorado 
In his overall theme of continuity and change in twentieth-century Rumania, 
Stephen Fischer-Galati addresses himself directly to the question as to whether the 
Communist and historic traditions are compatible and complementary, ie. of 
whether the Communists are indeed the fulfillers of the historic goals of the Ru- 
manian people. 
280 pages SBN 231-02848-2 $7.95 


TAIWAN—STUDIES IN CHINESE LOCAL HISTORY 


Leonard H. D. Gordon, editor, Purdue University 
The four articles in this collection represent a beginning effort to study in depth 
the record of Taiwan, primarily during the nineteenth century, Contributors are: 
Professor Leonard H. D. Gordon of Purdue University; Professor Johanna Menzel 
Meskill of Lehman College of the City University of N. Y.; Professor Harry J. Lam- 
ley of the University of Hawaii; and Professor Edgar Wickburg of the University of 


, British Columbia. 


Occasional Papers Series of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University. 
186 pages SBN 281-03376-1 $3.50 
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Revolutionists in London 
A STUDY OF FIVE UNORTHODOX SOCIALISTS 


By JAMES W. HULSE, University of Nevada. In the last years of the Victorian era, 
when London was a favorite base of operations for European Socialists and anarchists, 
many left-wing figures had an unusual opportunity to publish and develop their social 
ideas there. This study examines the work of Bernard Shaw, William Morris, Eduard 
Bernstein, Peter Kropotkin, and Sergei Stepniak-Kravchinskii. Their reactions to Bri- 
tain and to one another are analyzed and their roles as Socialist heretics are described. 


$6.75 


Spectacle, Pageantry, and Early Tudor Policy 


By SYDNEY ANGLO, University College, Swansea. This study discusses every royal 
entry, festival, disguising, masque, and tournament, from the accession of Henry VII 
to the coronation celebration for Elizabeth I. Close analysis reveals that this material 
yields valuable information to the student of early drama, propaganda, and the history 
of ideas. Courtly and public spectacle together constitute an important part of the 
historical materials through which the making of the Tudor Idea can be traced, and 
this book gives them the detailed consideration they merit. $11.75 


Whitehall Diary 


VOLUME I: 1916-1925; VOLUME II: 1926-1930 


By THOMAS JONES; edited by KEITH MIDDLEMAS, University of Sussex. Thomas 
Jones’ political diaries were kept during the time in which he served on the English 
Cabinet Secretariat, from 1916 to 1930. The material within these volumes varies from 
personal recollection to verbatim accounts of some of the more controversial cabinet 
meetings of the period. Jones presents vivid characterizations of such figures as Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, Baldwin, Churchill, Chamberlain, and provides an inside account 
of the critical episodes of the period.’ In two volumes, $8.75 each 


Irish Peasant Society 
FOUR HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


By К. Н. CONNELL, Queens University of Belfast. Largely overlooked aspects of 
Irish peasant life are Professor Connell's subjects. First is illicit distillation in the mid- 
dle Pim nineteenth century, including the industry's location, rise, fall, processes of 
manufacture and distribution, and impact on peasant life. Next he deals with illegiti- 
macy before the Famine; then "Ether Drinking in Ulster" during the 1870's and 1880's; 
and finally Catholicism and marriage in the century following the Famine. 

6 figures. $4.95 


Wy OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Recent and forthcoming— : 


Origins of West African Nationalism 
Henry S. Wilson, editor І 
This collection makes available previously inaccessible source materials illus 


‘trating the rise of West African nationalism, introduced by a preface that 


highlights and sets in contemporary context major developments in West 
ican political thought during the nineteenth century. The text reveals the 
progress of West African ideas about nationhood from 1830 to 1915, showing 
how they sometimes concurred with but frequently differed from Western 
ideas for African development. The opening selections reflect a period of op- 
timism, the early to mid-nineteenth century when a generation of Africans, 
Americans, and Englishmen collaborated in West Africa’s political develop- 
ment. Later selections illustrate the progressive alienation of black West 
Africa from the "New Imperialism” and its pseudoscientific racism, culminat- 
ing in a desire to reassess traditional institutions and to sustain а distinc- 
tively African way of life. 
$ March 384 pages cloth, $11.00; paper, $5.95 


Popular Movements, c. 1830-1850 
J. T. Ward, editor 


An examination of eight major mass movements in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The volume offers an introductory chapter that discusses 
the political, social, and economic background to the period. Eight major 
writers contribute essays dealing with the campaign for the First Reform Act, 
the factory movement, the Anti-Poor Law agitation, Chartism, trade unionism, 
the Anti-Corn Law League, the Irish agitations, and the public health move- 
ment. . 

July 216 pages $8.00 


The Romans and Their World 
Peter Arnott 


An introductory survey of the Roman world that uses archaeology and litera- 
ture as the focal points for its discussion. Advancing ао, the 
author alternates between these unifying themes, presenting a coherent anal- 
ysis of the main aspects of Roman history and society. He moves the reader 
through the empire by vividly describing the architectural remains as they 
appear today and as they must have appeared in Roman times. In choosing 
key literary figures to characterize the major divisions of the Roman era, he 
provides an excellent outline of Roman literature, but, more importantly, he 
uses the writings as starting points for discussion of the religious, social, mili- 
tary, and political atmosphere of each period, thus depiciting all these aspects 
of life with much greater chronological clarity than would be possible if he 
treated the topics individually. The book offers an immediate impression of 
the vitality and diversity of Roman life and provides the student with a 
thorough basis for further exploration. 

August about 320 pages cloth, about $6.95; paper, about $3.95 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 


College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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History is the witness. 
that testifies to the 
passing of time .. 
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THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
A HISTORY Second Edition 


Jerome Blum, Princeton University 
Rondo Cameron, Emory University 
Thomas G. Barnes, University of California, Berkeley 


· This major revision.has retained the basic organization of the highly successful 
first edition. The text is suitable for both quarter and semester sesslons and is 
again available in one-volume and two-volume editions. 

The authors of the successful The European World have thoroughly revised this 
second edition to include recent events, new interpretations, and recent historical 
research, The first and last chapters are especially reworked. For instance, The 
European World now includes discussions of the Sino-Soviet border dispute, the 
abdication of President De Gaulle, and the European reactions to the lunar landing 
by the United States. 

- The book has been completely redesigned to incorporate a newly redrawn set of 
maps and charts and an expanded list of illustrations. In the process the text has 
become more readable and more convenient to use. All 45 maps and 11 charts are 
presented in at least two colors; fourteen of the maps are in full color. This new 
edition contains 110 illustrations, an increase of 47 over the first edition. Twelve of 
these illustrations, scattered throughout the book, are in full color. 

One ofthe strengths of the first edition was its balanced coverage of the 
material; its accurate historical perspective on events, people, and trends; its 
treatment of the areas peripheral to western Europe geographically, but central to 
Europe historically. These important aspects of the Blum-Cameron-Barnes text 
remain the same. England, Russia, and the borderlands are treated in greater 
measure than In most survey texts, so that European history is shown not to have 
evolved in a vacuum, but in close interaction with its neighbors. All aspects of 
European history are treated in a balanced fashion. Without unduly stressing any ' 
one influence, the three authors, all speclalists in European history, give proper 
weight to the political, social, military, economic, and intellectual history that 
comprise European history as a whole. 

A chronology has been added to this second edition, and the reading list has 

- _ been revised to take into account recently published works. 


STUDY GUIDE 


Sterling Fishman and Kaaren Plant, both of the University of Wisconsin, have 
prepared a comprehensive Study Guide closely keyed to the text of this second 
edition. It features chapter outlines, objective and subjective questions for the. 
student, map questions, and periodic review sections. 4 


Paperbound, 480 pages. 812" х 11”. $3.95. 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


Also prepared by Sterling Fishman and Kaaren Plant, the Instructor's Manual 
provides suggested subjective and objective examination questions keyed to 
each chapter. No charge. 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
Cloth. 1244 pages. $10.95. April. 


Volume 1. THE EMERGENCE OF THE EUROPEAN WORLD 
Cloth. 602 pages. $7.95. April. 


Volume 1. THE EUROPEAN WORLD SINCE 1815 
Triumph and Transition 
Cloth. 666 pages. $7.95. April. 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
02106 


. Crime and 
Punishment 


Six Subject Sets in The Trish University Press 1000 Volume Series 
of the British Parliamentary Papers 


Resources of tremendous importance to teachers and students of law, pénol- 
ogy, history, sociology and all the social sciences are some sixty volumes on ` 
Crime and Punishment in the Irish University Press Series of the British Par- 
liamentary Papers. The incredible wealth of unused information contained 
in these papers is available for the first time in a way that makes professional 
research and study a literal possibility for the many instead of the very few. 

Irish University Press editors have organized for the first time the British 
Parliamentary Papers on Crime and Punishment into six subject sets: Civil 
Disorder (8 Volumes), Penal Servitude (2 Volumes), Police (10 Volumes), 
Prisons (21 Volumes), Transportation (16 Volumes), and several volumes in 
preparation on the administration of Criminal Law. The Transportation sub- 
ject set surveys that form of punishment which was the major supply of labor 
to British colonies and became a vital force in colonial development. The Penal 
Servitude subject set contains valuable accounts of prison life in England and 
Ireland. The Police subject set scrutinizes the overall effectiveness of British 
police. All aspects of prison life and conditions in the United States, England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland and Australia, are detailed in the Prison subject set. 
The Civil Disorder subject set is a prime source of information on the causes 
and conditions of disorder and the control of the populace including the ori- 
gins and effects of riots in Northern Ireland in the 1870's. The recommenda- 
tions of these reports marked a major advance of humanitarian consciousness 
іп penal reform. 

Extensive documentation, reports of witnesses, numerous statistical tables 
and charts, fold-out maps, plans and illustrations enrich the text of these 
volumes on Crime and Punishment. They represent six of the 75 subject sets 
in the Irish University Press 1,000 volume Series of the British Parliamentary 
Papers. Each subject set is available to educational, public and professional 
libraries individually or as part of the entire British Parliamentary Papers 
Series. l 

Free descriptive catalogs detailing each of the volumes are available. Write 
today to receive your copies: 


Irish University Press, iNc. 
2 Holland Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10603 
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The Domestic Policies of Peter Ш and His Overthrow 


1 


Marc RAEFF 


ISTORIANS of Russia have been kind to neither the reign nor the person- 
ality of Peter III. The descriptions of Peter as a man are usually based on 
the portrait sketched by his wife, Catherine II, who had good reason to make him 
appear.as ridiculous and unappealing as possible. The reign, which lasted only 
from Christmas Day 1761 to June 28, 1762, is usually dismissed in a few sentences, 
with notice taken only of the end of compulsory service for the nobility and of 
Peter's fawning admiration of Frederick II and all things Prussian, a mania that 
robbed Russia of the fruits of her spectacular victories in the Seven Years’ War.’ 
If we add the dissatisfaction of the Guards regiments with their new Prussian- 
style uniforms and the threat of their transfer from the capital to fight for the 
emperor's interests in his native Holstein, we have exhausted. the common ex- 
planation for his dethronement and violent death at the hands of Catherine's 
favorites." | . 
The historian of peasant attitudes N. N. Firsov has pointed out, however, that 
» Mr. Raeff, a specialist in modern Russian history, is professor of history at Columbia University. He 
studied with Michael Karpovich at Harvard University and received his Ph.D. there in 1950. The re- 
search for this article was carried out in 1968 in the course of the author's participation in the aca- 
demic exchange program between the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the American Counal 
of Learned Societies. Mr. Raeff wishes to thank the officers of both institutions as well as the staff of 
the Central State Archives of Ancient Charters (Ts.G.A.D.A.) in Moscow for their cooperative assist- 
ance. Financial support was provided partly by a senior fellowship from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. : 
15. M. Solov'ev, Istoriia Rossii s drevncishikh vremen (Moscow; 1959-66), XIII, Bk. 25 (1965), 
Chap. I, 7-102; Robert Nisbet Bain, Peter III, Emperor of Russia (London, 1902). A recent attempt 


at a “rehabilitation” that is not too convincing is H, Fleischhacker, “Portrat Peters III," Jahrbücher fdr 
Geschichte Osteuropas, Neue Folge V (1957), 127-89. 
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while Peter III aroused the bitter enmity of the Guards, the court, and the Church, 
he was popular with the masses on account of several measures he took during 
his brief reign? Historical reputations are notoriously based on myths; yet myths 
are historical data that should not be disregarded altogether. What are we to say 
of the popularity of Peter III among the common people, as witnessed by the 
appearance after his death of a dozen pretenders (Pugachev being only the best 
known and most successful) claiming to be Peter Ш, pretenders who received 
the support of large masses of Russia's common folk?* Nor were illiterate peas- 
ants alone in their devotion to Peter III. In 1801 a young, well-educated member 
of the nobility delivered before his friends a panegyric to Peter III in which he 
argued that Peter III had begun the liberation of the individual in Russia; noble- 
men were freed from compulsory state service while hundreds of thousands of 
peasants were rescued from the obscurantism and oppression of the Church.* It 
is also striking to recall that not one of the nobles—for whom the act of February 
18, 1762, is alleged to have been the fulfillment of long-cherished hopes and 
“demands—lifted a finger in defense of the ruler who “freed” them. It is true, too, 
that Catherine II continued Peter’s major policies, including even the Prussian 
alliance that is supposed to have aroused the patriotic ire of the capital. 

Such inconsistencies between interpretations and facts suggest that it is time 
for a new look at what Peter's government tried to accomplish and how it went 
about doing it. Foreign policy may be left out of the present account, as it has 
been well summarized by P. Shchebal'skii, S. M. Solov'ev, and, more recently, 
by Н. Fleischhacker. I shall try to summarize and analyze the most important 
measures of domestic policy on the basis of unpublished records of the senate 
and the few remnants of Peter's official correspondence? These findings may 
help, furthermore, to explain Peter's overthrow and at the same time reveal more 
clearly the mainsprings of the system of government of Imperial Russia. Obvi- 
ously, Peter III did not personally make the major policy decisions, nor did he 
even define the pattern or determine the ultimate direction of the legislation 
issued in his name. I shall, therefore, endeavor to determine the nature of the 
group that formed the effective government. For convenience as well as brevity, 
I shall use the name of the monarch as synonymous with his government, with 
the clear understanding that I by no means believe that Peter played a paramount 
role. - ; 


2N. N. Firsov, “Petr Ш i Ekaterina H—Pervye gody ee tsarstvovaniia,". Istoricheskie ocherki i 
eskizy (Kazan', 1922), Il, 43-109. 


3K. V. Sivkov, "Samozvanstvo v Rossii v poslednei пегі XVIII у." Istoricheskie Zapiski, XXXI. 


(1950), 88-135. 
* Akademija Nauk SSSR, Institut istorii russkoi literatury (Pushkinskii dom), Leningrad; Arkhiv 
Turgenevykh, Fond 309, No. 618, ff. 26-30. 

'5 P, Shchebal'skii, Potiticheskaia sistema Petra ПІ (Moscow, 1870); Soloy'ev, Istoriia Rossi, Fleisch- 
hacker, “Porträt Peters III." 

6 Unless otherwise indicated, unpublished documents referred to in this article are located in the 
Central State. Archives for Ancient Charters, Moscow (Tsentral’nyi gosudarstvennyi arkbiy drevnikh 
aktov). They will be cited by Fond (File), No. (edinttsa khraneniia), date (if available), and folio 
pagination. 
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The best known of all of Peter Ш legislative acts was the so-called “Mani- 
festo on the Freedom of the Nobility,” dated February 18, 1762," which put an ` 


end to the compulsory nature of the nobility’s state service, without, however, 


, encouraging noblemen to take advantage of their new “freedom.” Traditionally 
_ this act is seen as the culmination of the efforts of the nobility to escape the 
harsh ‘service obligations. imposed by Peter the Great; it therefore appears as a 


triumph for the nobility who were able to take advantage of the incompetence 


and weakness of Peter III. Yet contemporaries’ report that the manifesto came 


as a shock, disorienting many of its beneficiaries. The contemporary belief 
that the act was, accidental, that it was issued without serious preparation or 
discussion, is illustrated by the well-known anecdote about its actual drafting. 
To hide his spending the night with someone else, the story goes, Peter III told 
his maftresse en titre that he would be busy with state affairs. He then ordered 
Privy Secretary D. Volkov to draft some legislation and locked him up in a room: 
The manifesto was the result of Volkov's involuntary house arrest. І 
But Professor G. Vernadsky, in one of his early articles, has correctly pointed 


ош that, far from being accidental, the manifesto was the deliberate work of ап 


influential group within the government? He ascribed its authorship to A. I. 
Glebov, procurator-general of the senate, and saw it as part of the efforts of those 
dignitaries—the brothers Michael, Roman, and Ivan Vorontsov, and N. Panin, 
for example—who wanted to erect the legal framework and lay the social and 
economic groundwork for a genuine aristocracy in Russia. In the opinion of 
these dignitaries freedom from service would enable the Russian nobility, in 
particular its richer, better educated, and energetic members, to turn their, atten- 
tion to economic enterprise and the improvement of their estates. This in turn 
would have the effect of making them a genuine social, economic, and cultural 


` elite with a political role similar to that of the contemporary English aristocracy. 


The Soviet historian N. L. Rubinshtein has carried this analysis a step further.’°- 
He has shown that the text of the manifesto is closely linked to the discussions 
about the rights of estates in the Codification. Commission of 1754-66. In con- 
tradistinction to the approach taken by the Vorontsov faction, the notion of uni- 
versal exemption from service was opposed by P. and A. Shuvalov, the influen- 
tial advisers. of Peter's predecessor, Empress Elizabeth; who wanted to divide 
the nobility into a “service gentry” and a monopolistic, entrepreneurial oligarchy. 
After the death of Elizabeth, Rubinshtein argues, the idea of freedom from ser- 


T Polnoe sobranie xakonov Rossuskoi imperii, Ist Ser. (St. Petersburg, 1830), XV, No. 11.444 
(hereafter PSZ with number of law or decree). All dates in the present article conform to the Julian 
calendar, that is, the dates are eleven days behind the corresponding days in 1 the Gregorian calendar 


_for the cighteenth century, 


'8 Prince M. M..Shcherbatov, On the Corruption of Morals in Russta, ed. “and trans, A. Lentin 
(Cambridge, 1969), 232, 233. 
°С, у. Vernadskii, “Manifest Petra Ш о vol'nosti dvorianskoi і zakonodatel’haia кошна 1754- 


> 1766 gg." Istoricheskoe Oboxrenie, XX (1915), 51-59. 


10N. L. Rubinshtein, "Ulozhennaia komissiia 1754-1766 Bg. i ec ‘proekt novogo ulozenia © 
sostoianir poddannykh voobshche' (К istorii sotsial'noi politiki sokh-nachala 6okh godov XVIII v.),” 
Istoricheskie Zapiski, XXXVIII (1951), 208—52. 
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vice was separated for tactical reasons from the Shuvalovs’ proposed general 
statute on the rights and privileges of the nobility. Promoted by Roman Voront- 
sov, the manifesto aimed at reorienting the nobility’s attention to greater concern 
for the economic exploitation of their estates. 

© Neither Vernadsky пог Rubinshtein paid much attention to the manner in 
which the manifesto was first suggested to the senate. In the minutes for the 
session of January 17, 1762, a session that Peter attended (although he came late), 
we read: : 


, 


Out of His high mercy towards his loyal subjects, [He] graciously deigned to order the 
nobles to continue their service according to their [own] wish for as long and wherever 
they want to; and in wartime they would have to present themselves [for duty]; and 
draft a form [project] on the same basis as it is done with the nobles from Livland 
and submit it with all circumstances for the signature of His Imperial Majesty. 

There is no record of any further discussion, debate, or even of any consideration 
of this imperial command. The minutes for February 19, 1762, record merely 
the bland and routine order that the Manifesto of February 18, 1762, be printed 
and distributed. 

These records are meager, laconic, and quite inconclusive. The most tantali- 
zing element in the minutes is the reference to the situation prevailing in Livland, 
a reference that may also suggest that the idea stemmed from the German-Baltic 
entourage of the emperor. If acted upon, it would have implied introducing into 
Russia the whole nexus of genuine “feudal” rights and privileges, most signi- . 
ficantly those of local self-government and police, rights and privileges that the 
Baltic nobles had retained even after the Swedish and Russian conquests. But 
neither the manifesto itself nor any later legislation pursued these implica- 
tions. The act of Feburary 18 remained silent on those rights and functions that 
would have offered the nobility an alternative to the service obligation that had 
been their very raison d’étre. Seen in this light, the manifesto can hardly be con- 
sidered to have expressed the point of view of the Vorontsov group, who wanted 
to give noblemen a greater stake in private and local concerns. But D. V. Volkov, 
Peter’s private secretary and mainspring in the administration, who- probably 
drafted the manifesto, may have expressed the thinking of P. Shuvalov, whose 
protégé he had been. Shuvalov believed that a small, closed oligarchy should 
control Russia’s economic life by means of monopolies and regalias with rank- 
and-file nobles continuing to provide most of the military and bureaucratic career 
personnel. 

Soviet historians, Rubinshtein in particular, rightly argue that the manifesto 
should not be taken in isolation, even though the act appears curiously uncon- 
nected to anything else. There is no documentary evidence to show that it was a 


11 Fond 248, No. 3426, 17 Jan. 1762, f. 283 ($24). Note elliptic and incorrect syntax. 

12 The only exception is the terse notation, ibid., 18 Jan. 1762, f. 316, that Procurator-General A. 
Glebov suggested the erection of a golden statue of Peter П in gratitude for his concern for the 
nobility. There is no record of action taken on this proposal. 

15 Fond 248, No. 3427, 18 Feb. 1762, ff. 134-38, 19 Feb. 1762, f. 171. 7 
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direct response to the demands of the nobility as a whole or even of an important 
segment of the “ruling classes.” Nor do the sources that have-come to light so far 
allow us to draw firm conclusions based on а “class analysis” of the manifesto, 
that is, that the nobility as the ruling class forced the government to legislate 
exclusively in favor of the economic intérests of the. nobles as owners of land 
and serfs: This, in our opinion, oversimplifies the nature of the Russian nobility 
and its relationship to the Petrine state. The logical jump from what the sources 
say to interpretation of what they say in terms of the putative class interests of the 
nobility is too great for. anyone but the most convinced orthodox Marxist to 
make.** But it is possible to relate the act of “freedom of the nobility” to a series 
of measures in Peter III's own reign dealing with the organization and structure 
of the machinery of government. 

Several decrees indicate the government's desire: to regularize,the service 
of civilian officials, to create the basis for what might eventually become a 
“bureaucracy.” Implicit in these decrees is a desire to create an officialdom in 
place of the old form of “gentry service” that had developed in the seventeenth 
century and that later had been regularized according to a modern military 
pattern by Peter the Great. Thus, on April 19, 1762, the senate expressed its , 
intention of drawing up a table of equivalency between the civilian and military 
branches of the service, so that civilians would cease to be inferior in questions of - 
salaries and preferment. To encourage the professionalization of the civilian 
branch, the senate plan provided that an officer would suffer no loss in salary 
if he transferred from the military to the civilian branch on a permanent basis. 
The senate also intended to re-establish court ranks, as an additional and self- 
contained branch of the government service.” The desire to create a corps of 
officials not necessarily based on noble status was also evidenced in the senate’s 
proposal that meritorious clerks be promoted to secretaryships, even if it should 
entail ennobling a commoner. Peter III confirmed the proposal.!9 

Naturally the success of this policy required the availability of a pool of 
trained men from which officials could be drawn. Following a practice advo-. © 
cated by Peter the Great, but neglected in the reign of Elizabeth, the senate now 
encouraged the recruitment of officials among the graduates of schools, especially 
the University of Moscow, even if they were not nobles. The importance the 
senators attached to this practice is indicated by the fact that they reserved to 
themselves the selection and assignment of promising graduates." 


14 Rubinshtein has used the minutes of the Committee on the Freedom of the Nobility of the Com- 
mission of Codification, Fond 16, No. 235. His argument rests on the linking of individual dignitaries 
and high officials to specific interest groups "иа the nobility. For the latter the evidence is very 
indirect and at best highly circumstantial. 

15 Fond 248, No. 3429, 19 Apr. 1762, ff. 175, 177-78. See also Peter- the-Grear’s Table of Ranks, 
PSZ 3890. 

16 Fond 248, No. 3428, 14 Mar. 1762, f. 444, No. 3429, 23 Apr. 1762, f. 219. 

11 Fond 248, No. 3426, ro Jan: 1762, ff. 94—97, concerning the promotion of Ia. Kozitskii and 
the staffing of the Codification Commission; No. 3429, 30 Apr. 1762, f. 413; No. 3431, 12 June 1762, 
f. 138, concerning the promotion of V. Ruban. i 
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In, the reign of Peter III, then, consistent efforts were made to form a pro- 
fessional corps of officials and to transmute the non-serving nobility into a class 
of landed gentlemen of leisure who would be merely Aonnétes hommes. It was 
decided that-one corps of cadets was adequate for the education of Aonnétes 
hommes. The several cadet schools were, therefore, combined and consolidated 
under the direction of I. Shuvalov; they were given more money and the cur- 
riculum was reorganized to emphasize “general education” at the expense of 
narrowly technical fields.!? This reorganization adumbrates the more comprehen- 
sive pedagogical reforms, openly designed for cultured gentlemen, that were 
introduced by I. I. Betskoi in the reign of Catherine II? At the same time, new 
technical schools were opened for the professional training of subalterns. A 
gymnasium that would be attached to the Corps of Cadets was established for ` 
the purpose of preparing a civilian service, and the senate’s iunker corps was 
re-established. Originally introduced by Peter the Great, the junker corps com- 
bined an internship in the senate chancery with schooling.” 

Seen against the background of these measures on service and education, 
the Manifesto of February 18, 1762, appears as another illustration of the govern- 
ment's desire to dispense with the unwilling services of those nobles who might 
prefer to mind their estates ог хо lead a life of cultured leisure. Was Peter ПІ 
not, in effect, saying to the nobility “der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit getan, der 
Mohr kann gehen”? For men who thought primarily in terms of their role in 
the state and whose economic independence was questionable to say the least, 
it was a policy that could lead to a sense of frustration and rejection. At Ше same 
time the government's policy forced many nobles to go back to their estates and 
to participate actively in the policing of the provinces?! But the owner's presence 
and greater involvement in the management of his estate could, and at times did, 
lead to stricter control over and greater demands on his serfs, provoking resent- 


ment and, not infrequently, rebellion among them.”? 
| 


The implementation of such a policy made it possible for the government to 
dispense with the inadequately trained, inefficient, overage personnel. Similar 
considerations lay behind Peter Ш measures concerning the Church. In that 
area Peter III's own attitude toward the Russian Church and religion no doubt 
played an important part. Born and brought up a Lutheran, he never fully ac- 


18 І. Shuvalov had already suggested the idea in May 1761. See Leningradskoe otdelenie Instituta 
istorii Akademii Nauk SSSR (L.O.LI.), Fond 36, Bk. 398, ff. 182-92. PSZ 11.474 (14 Mar. 1762), 
which refers to the Manifesto of 18 Feb. 1762; PSZ 11.515 (a4 Apr. 1762); Fond 248, No. 3430, 14 
May 1762, ff.'226-33, permitting an increase in staff and budget. Thirty-five thousand rubles were to 
be levied especially for this purpose from state peasants. 

10 Betzky [I: I. Betskoi], Les Plans et les Statuts des différents établissements ordonnés par Sa 
Majesté Impériale Catherine П pour l'Education de la jeunesse et l'utilité générale de son Empire, 
trans. Mr. Clerc (Amsterdam, 1775); PSZ 12.741. 

20 PSZ 11.515 (24 Apr. 1762); Fond 248, No. 3430, 14 May 1762, ff. 251-52, concerning the 
implementation of these measures. 

21 This function was clearly delegated to them only by the Act on the Provincial Administration 
of 1775 and the Chartef to the Nobility of 1785. 

22 As was demonstrated by the Pugachev rebellion, 1773-74. 
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cepted Russian Онаа, to which he was forced to convert when his aunt 
Elizabeth selected him as heir to the throne. There are many anecdotes about his 
practical jokes, teasing, and crude impropriety during church setvices. It is not 
impossible that he wished to refashion Russian church life and organization along 
Lutheran lines. Be that as it may, his government. promulgated a series of laws 
relating to the Church that unquestionably affected Russian life directly. 

Various restrictions and disabilities that previous rulers had imposed on the 
non-Orthodox were relaxed by decree” Most significant among these decrees 


. was the general invitation extended to all Old Believers who Һаа fled abroad, 
. mainly to Poland, to return and settle on free lands in the southeast, in particular 


in the Irgiz river уаПеу2* One of the stipulations of the resettlement provisions 
was that the Old Believers could use their own books of worship and were to be 
_ Protected against abuses by local authorities? То a senate report of February 
“19, 1762, Peter III added a paragraph on.March 22, 1762, that prohibited Russian 
and Ukrainian monasteries: from admitting monks from abroad, a measure 
taken in part to guard against the influx of possible agents from the Ottoman 
and Habsburg empires and in part in imitation of a policy begun by Peter the 
Great to restrict further the number of monasteries?’ Similarly, to control the 
unsupervised proliferation of churches, an #kaz prohibited the existence of most 
chapels that had been established by wealthy noblemen and metchants in private 
houses in the two capitals?" More generally, Peter's tone with the Holy Synod 
was quite brusque and sharp, underlining his dislike of all Russian ecclesiastical 
institutions and practices. 

More significant than the measures affecting the externals of religious life 
was the legislation that directly impinged on the economic and social situation 
of the population under Church jurisdiction. This legislation concerned the 
secularization of land belonging to ecclesiastical institutions, primarily. monas- 
teries, and the fate of peasant serfs living there. Seizure by the Russian state of ` 
lands and peasants owned by the Church goes back to the sixteenth century, 
and further significant and radical steps had been taken Бу Peter the Great. Even 
the pious Elizabeth had tentatively approved a measüre that would have trans- 
ferred to state control most of the settled lands belonging to. episcopal sees and 
monasteries, to assure greater equity and to stem the abuses and exactions to which 
their serfs were subject. This step would naturally benefit the state, since a better 
administration of the peasantry would make for better taxpayers while also. 
increasing the, amount of land available for distribution to officials and courtiers. 


. 28 PSZ 11.434 (1 Jan. 1762), stopping investigation of cases of self immolation and assuring Old 
Believers that they would not be prosecuted for their beliefs. : 

24 Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam і poveleniiam khraniashchimsia v Sankt-Peterburgskom Senatskom 
Arkhive, ed P. I. Baranov (St. Petersburg, 1872-78), III (1740-62), 1878, No. 11.979 (29 Jan. 
1762); PSZ 11.420 (29 ‘Jan. 1762). Pugachev took advantage of this decree to legalize his status pier 
escaping from prison in Kazan’. . f 

25 Fond.248, No. 3427, 7 Feb. 1762, Ё. 53-61; PSZ 11.435 (7 Feb. 1762). 

16 Fond 248, No. 3428, 22 Mar. 1762, ff. 558—79. 

27 Fond 203, No. І, 8 Mar. 1762, ff. 6-7; PSZ 11.460 (s Mar. 1762). 
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But it is interesting to note the rationale offered by Peter III for the legislative 

acts concerning monasteries and their property, a rationale directly related to 

his own Protestant sympathies on the one hand and to eighteenth-century sec- 

ular humanitarianism on the other. The argument justifying the upkeep and: 
wealth of monasteries as asylums for the old, veterans, and orphans is dismissed 

as spurious, since the monasteries do not adequately care for those entrusted 

to their ministration, Moreover, in the form in which they had developed in 

early Christian times, monasteries were seen as truly parasitical institutions and 

as a perversion of the original teachings of Christ. The state, therefore, should 

assume the social functions of monasteries—the state should, for instance, build. 
insane asylums and remove the unfortunate from monasteries—by converting 

the latter into institutions where true anchorites might retire, institutions which, 

consequently, would not need much property. He argued, further, that such pro- 
visions would be in line with practices in Western Europe, where it had been 

discovered that this important function had to be exercised by the state; insane. 
people are ill and cannot be left to their own devices or to the hazards of private 

and religious benevolence.?® 

On March 21, 1762, Peter III issued an ukaz concerning monastic lands 

` and peasants.” Thereafter the serfs on monastery lands would be subject to an 

annual capitation of one ruble, enjoy the usufruct of the land they worked, and 

be administered directly by the College of Economy. The state, that is, the 

officials of the college, would collect the peasants’ dues and finance those church 

activities that were’ recognized as necessary or useful. State subsidies to monas- 
teries were to remain on the low level set in the reign of Peter the Great, without 

even taking into account the inflation, estimated at thirteen per cent, that had 

taken place since that time. Under the terms of Elizabeth’s legislation, dues from 

peasants under the college’s jurisdiction were to have been collected on a com- 

mission basis by local persons, retired officers, or tax farmers. This practice had 

unavoidably led to' considerable abuse and discontent among the peasants. Peter's 

decree provided that the College of Economy would establish local offices and 

on the uezd and guberniia levels it would have its own officials who would be 

responsible for the collection of dues and the administration of these реаѕапіѕ 80 

These officials would be appointed from among former prisoners of war or 

officers no longer fit for field duty?! This measure, creating an important outlet 

for the many superannuated and under-educated government servants who were 


28 See Fond 248, No. 3429, 23 Apr. 1762, ff. 205-06, for the case of the insane brothers Kozlov- 
skii; ibid., 24 Apr. 1762, ff. 237-38; PSZ 11.509 (20 Apr. 1762). 

29 Although the decree referred to the report submitted by tbe senate to Elizabeth, it spelled out 
the Protestant-like condemnation of monasteries. Contenting himself with pointing out the abuses, not 
even Peter the Great had gone this far. 

80 PSZ 11.481 (21 Mar. 1762). Note that the senate report that served as the basis for the law 
was dated 19 Feb. 1762, a date that may indicate some connection with the Manifesto on the Free- 
dom of the Nobility, Fond 248, No. 3428, 22 Mar. 1762, ff. 558-79. 

81 PSZ 11.525 (4 May 1762), 11.572 (14 June 1762); see also Fond 248, No. 3431, 5 June 1762, 
Ё. 68, concerning a petition of former prisoner-of-war Major Jacob Semichov. 
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no longer useful in the central administration or the active army, would also lead 
to an increase in the number of local officials, whose inadequacy and scarcity 
had been a major cause of the abuses and failures of the provincial administration. 
The law fitted well into the government's long-standing preoccupation with 
improving controls and administration on a local level?? In any case, at a stroke 
of the pen, the decree of March 21, 1762, removed hundreds of thousands of 
peasants from the jurisdiction of the, Church and turned them into state peasants; 
in a sense this meant that they were to enjoy: wide autonomy, even if they had 
not been given full freedom.** 

It goes without saying that this legislation incensed the Church. But in view 
of its institutional weakness and the supineness of its hierarchy, this discontent 
could be easily disregarded. More serious was the fact that application of the law 
stirred up the peasantry. The peasants thought that the decree had actually 
granted them full freedom and that it was only the first step toward a general 
emancipation. 'They frequently refused to obey local officials charged with imple- 
menting the act, and in many instances they revolted. A senatorial clarification 
spelling out the limitations of the decree only poured oil on the flames5* Even- 
tually, in the fall of 1762, Catherine II was forced to cancel the act and to start 
new secularization procedures in 1764 in a more orderly and conservative fashion. 


It is difficult to speak of the steps taken by the government of Peter III with 
respect to social ‘and economic policy without viewing them against the back- 
ground of plans and measures that go back to earlier reigns. Yet there are still 
too many gaps in our knowledge of the economic evolution of the Empire to 
allow a definitive assessment of its main dynamics? For our purposes, however, 
it may suffice to list the most important measures undertaken by Peter II and 
to evaluate their overall character. In: a general way, there is no break with the 
preceding reign; on the contrary, one may even speak of deliberate continuity, 
a continuity personified by the role of Peter’s right-hand man, D. V. Volkov, 
who had risen under the patronage of the Shuvalovs in the reign of Elizabeth.?? 


82 Catherine П shared this preoccupation. One of her earliest measures was to ask Prince Ia. 
Shakhovskoi, the former procurator-general of the senate under Elizabeth, to make a study of this 
' problem and present recommendations. Although adopted by the senate with only minor changes, 
' Shakhovskoi's recommendations were not implemented at the time. They did, however, serve as an 
' important element in drafting the Statute on Provincial Administration of 1775. Fond 370, Nos. 21, . 
22 (“Vsepoddaneishii doklad Senata s predstavleniem mneniia 4.0.5. kn. Shakhovskogo o preobrazo- 

‚ vanii grazhdanskikh shtatov, kotorye Vysochaishimi imennymi ukazami 1762 g. iulia 23 i avgusta 9 
i poveleno bylo rassmotret’ pravitel'stvuiushchemu Senatu"); see also Iu. V. Got'e; Istortia oblastnogo 
| pravlentia Rossii ot Petra I do Ekateriny П (Moscow- Leningrad, 1913-41), П (1941), 165-69. 

38 The latest calculations put Economy peasants—those peasants who formerly belonged to mon- 

asteries and episcopal sees—at 1,050,000 male souls in 1767. See M. Т. Beliavskii, Krest'ianskii vopros 


‚р Rossii nakanune vosstantia E. 1. Pugacheva (Moscow, 1965), 82. 


3* Fond 248, No. 3431, 17 June 1762, ff. 161-62. 

85 The bulk of Soviet historical literature deals with the burdens of serfdom. What is needed is a 
modern economic analysis of available statistical material. Some hopeful signs that such analyses will 
be pursued can be seen in the works of A. Kahan, of the University of Chicago, M. Confino, of the 
Hebrew University, and Soviet historians S. Troitskii and I. Koval’chenko. 

86 Dmitrii Vasil'evich Volkov, 1718-85, had been secretary of the Conference at the Imperial Court 
under Elizabeth. A later memorandum summarizes his general outlook on economic matters fairly 
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Naturally, the interests of the first class of the realm, the nobility, were upper- 
most in the minds of the government. The economic needs of noblemen were to 
receive special attention; efforts were to be made to. develop the nobility's re- 
sources. In line with the serfs’ total subjection to their masters, and with a view 
toward opening new territories to agriculture and removing surplus population 
from the central provinces, the decree of January 29, 1762, gave to the nobles the 
right to transfer serfs without prior permission from the Treasury College." 
Thereafter it would be sufficient to register the transfer with the appropriate 
local authorities, thereby strengthening the trend toward administrative devolu- 
tion and encouraging life on the local level. At the same time, in a reaffirmation 
of earlier legislation and a tightening of the fetters of peasant bondage, serfs were 
forbidden to file complaints against their masters.*® Nobles benefited further from 
a liberal loan policy that allowed them to borrow money for ten years without 
interest on the newly minted copper coinage.*® In a sense this represented a first 
step toward direct government financial subsidy to the landed nobility, a policy 
that culminated in the establishment of land banks for nobles in the reign of 
Catherine II. 

Conversely, nothing was done to alleviate the condition of the private serfs. 
The proposal of procurator-general of the senate, A. I. Glebov, on January 18, 
1762, that the capitation should be collected by the serf owners or their bailiffs 
instead of special officials, was justified in terms of the benefits that would accrue 
to the peasants freed from the burdens and exactions of periodic expeditions of 
tax' collectors. Yet the act can as well be considered to have further expanded 
the landlord’s rights and to have tightened controls over his serfs. It is true that 
some effort was made to protect the peasants from the rapacity of merchants, 
though such protection would benefit the landlords just as much. Peasants 
were forbidden to give promissory notes to merchants without the approval of 
either their lord or the entire-commune, and the notes had to be drawn up in 
prescribed form at specified government offices.! Notes issued in violation of this 
rule could not be collected. That this might also be a handicap to a more active 
expansion of trade and to the formation of a market economy did not seem to 
worry the government. 

‘On the other hand it was made easier for a peasant under Church and monastery 





well. See his letter to С. С. Orlov, in Russkaia Starina, ХІ (1874), 484-85. Biographical material can 
be found in “Dmitrii Vas. Volkov. Materialy К ego biografii 1718-1785,” ibid., 478-96; ibid., XVIII 
(1877), 372, 576, 744. 

зт PSZ 11.423 (29 Jan. 1762). 

38 Fond 248, No. 3431, 14 June 1762, f. 154. Although the necessity to repeat this kind of legisla- 
tion frequently during the cighteenth century suggests that it was not effectively enforced. . 

3? Fond 248, No. 3428, 1 Mar. 1762, f. 5. / 

49 Fond 248, No. 3426, 18 Jan. 1762,.ff. 349-50; PSZ 11.429 (31 Jan. 1762). 

'*1 Fond 248, No. 3428, 4 Mar: 1762, f. 101. The purpose of the act was to prevent the exploita- 
tion of peasants by merchants who took advantage of the notorious instability and low yields of 
harvests. On selling grain to the peasants during times of scarcity, merchants bound the peasants for 
long periods of time. Generally the legislation reflected an opposition to merchants that was shared 
by nobles and peasants alike. 
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TAN to join the ranks of the merchant class. It would suffice to pay five hundred 
rubles for himself and one thousand rubles for his family. True, the sum was 
very high for the times; but it was thought that some peasants would indeed be 
able to find that amount of money, an opinion that says much about the potential 
wealth buried in the Russian village. It is questionable that the merchants con- 
sidered the measure to be in their own interest; we know from the nakazy and 
debates at the Commission on Codification of 1767 that the Russian merchantry 
advocated closed social estates (Sténde). Another act of Peter III may be inter- 
preted as restricting the merchant class while at the same time raising the hopes 
of the peasantry. 'The decree of February 22, 1762, put a temporary halt, allegedly 
until a final decision was taken on the rights and duties of every estate by 
the Commission on Codification, to the purchase oi villages and serfs for fac- 
torjes.® ' x 

The adjudication of an interesting lawsuit seems to indicate that^the govern- 
ment wanted to promote what might be called individual property rights to benefit 
capitalist development. A major handicap in the formation of private capital in 
Russia was the tradition, sanctified by law, of equal inheritance rights. It led to 
a constant subdividing and splintering of estates and property, decreasing their 
economic potential from one generation to the next. An even greater danger 
threatened factories and mining enterprises because it was impossible to divide up 
a factory or mine among several heirs without actually destroying it. This was the 
basic issue raised by a lawsuit involving the fate of several factories in the Urals 
that had been owned by Baron Alexander Stroganov. The matter had been dis- 
cussed at various times in the senate before the accession of Peter III. In Decem- 
ber 1761 the senate had held that in the case of factories or mines, splintering or 
dividing up should not be permitted; one person would inherit the entire estab- 
lishment and compensate the other heirs in cash. The ruling, reminiscent of Peter 
the: Great's law of 1714 on single inheritance, was made general, extended to 
salt production as well, and given legislative sanction in the decree of April 22, 
1762. 44 с = 

The decision reached in the case of Alexander Stroganov’s inheritance points 
to the government's efforts to mobilize the natural and human resources of the 
country; in so doing the government continued the policy of the previous reign 
and prepared the ground for the more systematic approach of Catherine II. In 
this connection it is worth noting that the government was well aware of the 
advantages of free labor; as compared to compulsory labor and serf work services 
in kind (zemskaia povinnost}. The senate ordered that, whenever possible, free 
hired labor be employed in repairing and maintaining the Volkhov waterway, - 
in digging new canals, and in the upkeep of the highway between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. In the final analysis, the senators argued, the cost would be less 

42 Fond 248, No. 3426, 10 Jan. 1762, ff. 108-14. А 

53 Fond 248, No. 3428, 22 Mar. 1762, f. 552 ($8), f. d 14; PSZ 11.490 (29 Mar. 1762). 


1* Fond 248, No. 3364, 4 Dec. 1761, ff. 21-22, No. 3428, 6 Mar. 1762, ff. 157-59, No. 3429, 
23 Apr. 1762, ff. 207-08; PSZ 11.511 (20 Apr. 1762); Fond 248, No. 3397, Н. E 
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than if serf labor were used and the peasants torn away from their regular 
agricultural tasks.4° Nor should the labor potential of retired non-commissioned 
and commissioned officers go to waste. Their settlement along the Lower Volga, 
in Astrakhan’ guberniia, was encouraged.*® 

Of greater and more permanent significance was further relaxation of con- 
trols over trade. In the reign of Elizabeth internal duties had been abolished, but 
the peasants still had to present passports and to register with gate-keepers upon 
entering Moscow and other big cities, even if they came only for the day’s market. 
Passports had to be obtained from the lord or the commune, not always an easy 
or costless procedure; and then the peasants had to fight their way through 
bottlenecks at the town gates, so that many preferred not to come to urban mar- 
kets. These restrictions were now eased to permit peasants to come for trade to 
Moscow, where they could even stay overnight, without having to register." 
But given the commonly held notion that laborers were dangerous and un- 
reliable, hired hands continued to be registered with the police and had to be 
strictly accounted for, especially in the large cities and the two capitals? The 
measure may have had a much greater impact than it would appear to have had 
at first glance. The fortunes and entrepreneurial activities of peasant industrialists 
in the early nineteenth century seem often to have begun with grandfathers who 
plied their commerce between countryside and towns after their access to the 
latter had been liberalized under Peter Ш. 

A liberalizing policy was pursued with respect to foreign trade, too; it aimed 
particularly at loosening the fetters of monopoly concessions granted under 
Elizabeth. Without abandoning mercantilist policies on imports, policies that in 
general benefited an underdeveloped country like Russia, Peter III encouraged 
free export of Russian raw materials through all ports and highways of the 
Empire. Ending the monopoly position enjoyed by Riga and St. Petersburg, the 
grain trade was allowed to move through the ports of the Black Sea and on 
overland routes in the Ukraine. The same was true for the export of salted meat 
across the Ukrainian border. Finally, encouragement was. given to trade with 
Persia and protection offered it by the establishment of Russian consulates in 
the towns bordering on the Shah’s domains.f! While the collection of custom 
receipts was again farmed out to a few persons, the trend toward greater free- 
dom of domestic and foreign trade was unmistakable; Catherine II was merely 
to expand it. - | 


45 Fond 248, No. 3426, 17 Jan. 1762, ff. 286-92, No. 3427, зо Jan, 19 Feb. 1762, ff. 197-98, 
Бе. 3429, 19 Apr. 1762, f. 156; PSZ 11.455 (28 Feb. 1762), 11.495 (5 Apr. 1762), 11.520 (26 Apr. 
1762). : $ 

46 Fond 248, No. 3430, 4 Mar., 8 May 1762, ff. 168-70; PSZ 11.556 (30 June 1762); see P. 
Liubomirov, “O zaselenii Astrakhanskoi gubernii v ХУШ veke," Nash krai, No. 4 (Apr. 1926) 
(Astrakhan’), 1-24 (available in offprint only). 

47 Fond 248, No. 3427, 7 Feb. 1762, ff. 73-74; PSZ 11.446 (21 Feb. 1762). By implication the 
rule was extended to other towns, in Siberia, for example. PSZ 11.545 (22 May 1762). 

48 Fond 248, No. 3429, 5 Nov. 1761, 4 Mar. 1762, 19 Apr. 1762, ff. 153-55. 

#9 PSZ 11.489 (28 Mar. 1762), 11.557 (І June. 1762). 

59 Fond 248, No. 3430, 17 May 1762, ff. 273-76. 
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In connection with the efforts to expand and liberalize trade with Persia, 
we may mention a project of Count Roman I. Vorontsov that was submitted 
to the senate and discussed at the very end of Peter's reign." Vorontsov advocated 
the energetic promotion of Russia’s Asiatic trade and, in a sense, the reorienta- 
tion of the Empire’s pattern of trade and economic development eastward. The 
count bolstered his proposal with the argument that Russia’s future and mission 
lay in the East much more than in the West. While no concrete decision was 
_ reached under Peter III, we know that Catherine continued to exhibit a keen 
interest in the development of Russian trade and agricultural expansion in the 
East, although her foreign policy definitely favored the West.5? One cannot help 
being reminded of the alternative that confronted Muscovy two centuries earlier 
when Ivan IV and his Izbrannaia Rada had to decide whether to expand on 
the conquests of Kazan’ and Astrakhan’ or to turn to the Baltic. 

It is well known that, after signing an armistice with Prussia, Peter III con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship with Frederick IJ. On the eve of his overthrow he 
planned to embroil Russia in another war, this time on the side of Prussia, in 
defense of his Holstein family interests. Then as now, expenditures and prepara- 
tions for war meant the retrenchment of domestic programs. Earlier efforts to 
develop the economic potential of Russia were thus partly negated, so that 
Catherine II’s decision to shun diplomatic entanglements and preparations for 
war was eagerly welcomed by her subjects. Of all the programs that fell victim 
to the economy drive in support of military preparations, none had more serious 
implications for the country’s general welfare than the slowing down of the 
general land survey that had been started under Elizabeth. By a decree of May 
17, 1762, surveying operations were restricted because of a shortage of man- 
power—the officers who carried out the operations had had to rejoin their units 
for active duty—and were limited to the province of Moscow where they could 
be carried on by retired officers from the College of Economy.™ If we remember 
that the nobility, state peasants, and odnodvortsy™' depended on a definitive 
land survey for the security of their holdings, Peter III’s decision appears a serious 
backward step that easily could have undone his well-intentioned economic 
measures. Yet it does not seem that the full effects of this measure were appreciated 
at the time; in any event, the overthrow, which came so soon thereafter, can 
hardly be accounted for by the dissatisfaction of the nobility with this action. 

What then can we conclude about the character of Peter’s domestic policy? 
Quite obviously, he did not slight the interests of the nobility and did not lift a 
finger to remedy the wretched conditions of the serf peasantry. One may ask, 


511, O.LL, Fond 36, Bk. 1067, Ё. 17-55 (dated 21 June 1762). 

52 For a general survey of the problems of Russian eastern trade see Clifford M. Foust, Muscovite 
and Mandarin: Russia's Trade with China and Its Setting, 1727-1805 (Chapel Hill, ЇЧ. C., 1969). 

58 Fond 248, No. 3430, 17 May 1762, ff. 277-79. 

54 Literally "single homesteaders"—a class of free peasants who, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, originally had been settled on the frontiers.of the state as military servicemen. See Т. Esper, 
“The Odnodvortsy and the Russian Nobility,” Slavonic and East European Review, XLV No. 104 


(an. 1967), 124-34. , 
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however, whether his efforts at separating the nobility more sharply into career 
officials in the bureaucracy and a leisured group of economically active serf- 
owners met with the approval of all nobles. Some, like the well-known memoirist 
A. Т. Bolotov, were quite happy to devote themselves exclusively to private pur- , 
suits. But on Bolotov’s own testimony, he was in the minority; most of his friends 
and neighbors continued to live and think in terms of state service. The same 
may be said for the peasantry, for Pugachev’s “program” definitely emphasized 
the liturgical character of the Russian polity grounded on universal’ service. We 
see, therefore, no new departure in economic policy, but only an extension of 
trends in the reign of Elizabeth. The main goal was to foster the maximum 
development of the potential resources of the Empire and its population. Nor 
was the drive toward secularization and functional institutional organization 
new. Peter III merely followed the path of all his predecessors since Peter the 
Great. But, in view of the bad reputation that his reign has been given by 
Catherine II and later historians, it is worthy of note that the government of 
Peter III could boast of some accomplishments. Its legislation anchored more 
securely the evolution toward “modernity,” secularization, and increased eco- 
nomic activity, as well as "bureaucratization.5 In no sense was the legislation 
radical, nor did it introduce any notions and practices that were alien to the 
Russian polity of the eighteenth century. If, in some specific cases, one group 
of the nobility was favored over another, it is difficult, on balance, to see why 
Peter's social and economic policies should have resulted in his violent overthrow. 
Leaving aside the matter of personality and personal conflict with Catherine II 
(not that this is a negligible matter), was there anything in the methods of 
government that may yield a clue to the events of June 28, 1762? 


'The first acts of Peter III signaled a departure from custom and hinted at a 
distrust of the natural line of imperial succession. The manifesto of accession 
omitted mention of Grand Duke Paul, Peter's only son and presumptive heir, 
and so did the oath of loyalty required of all subjects excépt private serfs.?? The 
bad impression this created was indirectly confirmed when Catherine ЇЇ made a 
point of including the name of Grand Duke Paul in both her manifesto of acces- 
sion and the oath." Even more curious is the order to bring the great imperial 
crown from Moscow to St. Petersburg, clear evidence that the tsar intended to 
hold his coronation in the new capital on the Neva”? This would have been a 
radical departure from a tradition that even Peter the Great's successors had not 
violated. In contrast, immediately upon, overthrowing Peter III, Catherine II 


55 At. the end of the reign orders were given that government institutions draw up more precise 
budgets for future needs and review staff requirements. Catherine II only acted on these orders when, 
on July 23, 1762, she ordered a gencral survey of the Empire's economic resources. 

56 PSZ 11.390, 11.391 (25 Dec. 1761). 

51 PSZ 11.582 (28 June 1762); Fond 248, No. 3377, І July 1762, f. 569. It is true that Catherine 
П may have believed it more politic to bow to the pressure of those who, like Count N. I. Panin, 
expected her to act merely as regent until Grand Duke Paul camc of agc. Я 

58 Fond 248, No. 3364, 26 Dec. 1761, f. 257. 
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stated emphatically that she would be crowned in Moscow. More important 

was the contrast offered by Peter III to the “maternal” image of Elizabeth, an 

image that Catherine II so assiduously cultivated later. Indeed, the emperor made 

himself as inaccessible as possible to his subjects. Peter the Great, who did not 

want to be bothered by petitions that properly fell under the jurisdiction of 

regularly established institutions, nonetheless. remained easily accessible. Peter 

Ш, on the contrary, held himself aloof from the nation and threatened with dire 

penalties anyone who dared to petition for redress of grievances or for rewards; 

an exception was made only а those officers who were not satisfied with the ' 
decisions of their commanders.” 

Still more significant than these matters of ceremonial and etiquette was the 
change in the ruling group. Understandably, the accession of a new ruler in an 
autocracy brings about a change in the inner circle of those who surround the 
monarch and help him to govern. Immediately upon his accession, Peter III 
removed Elizabeth’s adviser, Alexander Shuvalov," as well as the recently ap- 
pointed procurator-general of the senate, Prince Ia. Shakhovskoi, one of the most 
experienced officials of the previous reign. In place of Shakhovskoi another expert 
in the bureaucratic routine, General Quartermaster Alexander I. Glebov, was ap- 
pointed procurator-general of the senate.® But unlike his predecessor, Glebov was 
not destined to play a major policy-making role. That role fell to Dmitrii V. 
Volkov, for whom the new position of privy-secretary to the emperor was created 
on January 31, 1762.9 This made him the virtual head of the entire administrative 
machinery, for everything submitted to or coming from the sovereign had ‹о pass 
through his hands. A member of ‘the senate as well, Volkov became in fact if 
not in name the chief minister. 

Volkov's position was further enhanced by the abolition on January 29, 1762, 
of the Special Conference at the Imperial Court, the body that had acted as a kind 
of war cabinet, coordinating and planning all policies in the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. As Peter’s trusted factotum, Volkov could decide on who and 
what was to be brought to the monarch’s attention or decision; he could also 
influence decisions, but by himself he could not coordinate and plan long-range 
policies, then particularly complicated by Russia’s diplomatic and military re- 
orientation" Count Mikhail I. Vorontsov advised the creation of a new “con- 

5" PSZ 11.582 (28 June 1762); Fond 248, No. 3377, [5] July 1762, ff. 629-30, 6 July 1762, ff. 
632-38, 647. The latter reproduces the extended version of Catherine's manifesto of accession while, 
curiously enough, it was not included in the PSZ. 

80 Fond 248, No. 3428, 1 Mar. 1762, ff. 31-34; PSZ її 459; Opis’ PERPE ukazan:, ad. 
Baranov, No. 12.019 (28 Feb. 1762). 

61 Fond 248, No. 3364, 26 Dec. 1761, Ё. 261; see also Opis vysochaishim ukazam, cd. Baranov, 
No. 11.910 (26 Dec. 1762). Shuvalov—who died soon thereafter—had been forbidden to attend the 
senate except in the presence of the emperor. Since Peter HI rarely came to senate sessions, Pus meant 
that Shuvalov could virtually never attend. 

62 Fond 248, No. 3364, 25 Dec. 1762, f. 253. 


' 83 Ibid., No. 3426, 31 Jan. 1762, Ё 618; Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam, cd. Baranov, No. 11.981 


(3o Jan. 1762). 
ба Fond 248, No. 3426, 29 Jan. 1762, f. 542. Sce also Н. Kaplan Russa and the Outbreak ofthe 
Seven Years War (Berkeley, 1968), 47-48. It is only fair to say that while Volkov was an able official 
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ference" to coordinate and plan policy, a move Nikita Panin was to suggest 
later to Catherine II, with the same negative tesult.55 The Vorontsov suggestion 
was not acceptable to Peter III and his circle. It looked too much like a return 
to the practices of the previous reign and was interpreted as a restriction of the 
freedom of action of the new sovereign (or his advisers). Yet there was a 
desperate need for such an institution, for communications even between various 
subordinate agencies and commanders were completely disrupted after the dis- 
banding of the conference. 

The limited problem of proper channels of communication with his monarch 
that faced the, Russian commander in the field was easily taken care of when a 
special conference for military matters was appointed in March 1762. The con- 
ference consisted of a cousin, Duke Ludwig of Holstein, Prince Georg von 
Holstein-Beck, the emperor's uncle, Generals N. Trubetskoi, A. Villebois (Vil' 
boa), I. Glebov, and A. Mel’gunov, and Adjutant Baron Ungarn. This com- 
mittee, however, was an informal body; it did not have its own staff or chancery, 
and it was limited to Peter III's personal concern, military affairs. The perennial 
need of the imperial government for a regular institution to channel informa- 
tion, discuss proposals, and make long-range plans that would not at the same 
time impinge on the autocratic authority of the ruler grew. more pressing in 
the case of a sovereign whose understanding of and interest in domestic affairs 
was, to say the least, limited. 

A solütion was found in the creation of a new body, similar to the Conference 
at the Imperial Court of Elizabeth, but its members were not the usual high . 
dignitaries. The ukaz of May 18, 1762, that set it up did not even give it an 
official name; it merely stated that daily meetings of persons closest to the emperor 
were to be held to make decisions on the basis of reports submitted by Privy- 
Secretary Volkov.°® The persons were Duke Holstein-Beck, Prince Georg von 
Holstein, Marshal B. Miinnich; Prince N. Trubetskoi, Chancellor M. Vorontsov, 
Generals A. Villebois, Volkonsky, and A. Mel'gunov (when available), and: 
Volkov. There was much overlap with the membership of the military com- 
mittee; one-third of the members were Germans; and the crucial role devolved 
upon Volkov, whose position is reminiscent of that held by State Secretary M. 
Speransky in the reign of Alexander I. The new council was given its own staff, 
so that it truly could become a governing body. 





he was no real statesman. Later, as goycinoc genet of Orenburg, his performance was less than 
distinguished. 

95 Arkhiv kn. Vorontsova, ed. P. Bartenev “Moscow, 1870-95), XXV, 251-54. 

96 Fond II, No. 839, 13 Feb. 1762, f. 3 (letter of General Peter I. Panin to Volkov from Königs- 
berg), No. 753 (letter from Panin to Count M. I. Vorontsov, 16 Mar. 1762, from Kónigsberg). 

97 Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam, ed. Baranov, No. 12.031 (6 Mar. 1762). 

88 Fond 248, No. 3430, 20 May 1762, ff. 307-09; Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam, cd. Baranov, No. 
12.162 (18 May 1762). The final text, in PSZ, 11.538 (18 May 1762), contains a list of members 
and reads in part: "to work under Our Own direction . . . to gather every day at Court and in Our 
apartments. . . . Decrees issued from this place [body] We shall sign in Our Own hand; but matters 
of lesser importance they will sign, also in Our name [and send] to all places, and therefore, they 
are to be executed as our own decrees; and reports on this to be written simply by memorandum to 
our name, addressing the envelope to our.Privy State Councilor Volkov.” 
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In short, Peter III made significant changes in the composition of his principal 
advisers. These changes meant the predominance of the Holstein relatives and of 
the military. The civilian dignitaries №. Trubetskoi and M. Vorontsov "had 
remained during a period in which there were many changes at court and had 
hardly any coloring of their own—they were typical and perennial and in N. 
Trubetskoi's case superannuated, bureaucrats. The most active and important 
civilian official was Volkov, an able executive, who, however, unlike the famous 
Artemii Volynskii who had held a similar position during the sway of Biron 
(Bühren) and Löwenwolde in the reign of Anne,® lacked a political physiognomy 
of his own. This ruling group reached their decision in closed session, in the 
chambers of Peter ЇЇ; their relationship to existing government institutions was 
not at all defined. It was a “kitchen cabinet,” made up of Holsteinians, generals, 
and Volkov. It bore a strong resemblance to the Supreme Privy Council (Verk- 
hovnyi tainyi sovet) in the reign of Catherine I and to the Cabinet of Ministers 
under Anne. But in the case of the two earlier bodies, there had been a clearer 
definition of their place within the regular structure of state institutions; Eliza- 
beth’s conference had been in the nature of a committee of prominent officials 
rather than of personal favorites. It is true that the Holstein princes: were also: 
given official appointments, but their appointments were exclusively in the 
military establishment? a step that only served to underline the very personal 
basis of their power. 

‚ АП autocracies need a centralized and efficient police. Russia, both before and 
after Peter the Great, was no exception. The police organization of Imperial 
Russia had its beginnings in the Preobrazhenskii Prikaz, established by Peter I. 
In the eighteenth century it relied heavily on denunciations (slovo i delo 
gosudarevo) as an effective weapon of wide-ranging terror." Under various names, 
but employing the same methods, the political police continued to be a mainstay 
of government under the successors of Peter the Great; in the reign of Elizabeth 
they were called the Secret Investigating Chancery (Tainata rozysknaia kant- 
seliartia). Like any political police, this chancery was the most dreaded and un- 
popular institution, especially among the Old Believers, who were persecuted 
under Elizabeth. In February 1762 Peter III abolished this chancery in а popular 
move for which he received plaudits from both high and low quarters"? The 
decree abolishing the Secret Investigating Chancery stressed the personal char- 
acter of kingship, contrasting it to the remoteness of a ruler separated by a 


99 For Volynskii see D. A. Korsakov, "A. P. Volynskii i ego 'konfidenty' 1689-1740," Russkaia 
Starina, XLVII (1885), 17-54, Ia zhizni russkikh deiatelei (Kazan', 1891), 283-330, “А. P. Volyn- 
skii,” Drevniata i novaia Rossa, ЇЇ (No. 6, 1877). 

TO While Holstein-Beck was also appointed governor-general of St. Petersburg this, too, was pri- 
marily a militáry office. : 

11 The best and most recent introduction to this subject is N. B. Golikova, Politicheskie protsessy 
pri Petre 1 (Moscow, 1957), where references to earlier monographic literature can easily be found. 
For a briefer survey, see №. B. Golikova, “Organy politicheskogo syska i ikh razvitie v ХУП-ХУШ 
уу,” in Absolintizm v Rossi (ХУП-ХУШ vv.), Sbornik statei k scmidesiatiletiin so dnia rozhdenija - 
i sorokapiatiletiin nauchnoi i .pedagogicheskoi .deitel'nosti B. B. Kafengauza (Moscow, 1964), 243-80. 

тз Fond 248, No. 3427, 7 Feb. 1762, f. бо ($24); Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam, ed. Baranov, No. 
11.997 (16 Feb. 1762); PSZ 11.445 (21 Feb. 1762). 
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bureaucratic hierarchy. In view of Peter’s own. aloofness, one may question the 
sincerity of the decree; on the other hand the ukaz tried to convey a “medieval” 
image of the monarch, emphasizing his desire to rule primarily through’ moral 
suasion and attention to the major task of a sovereign, that of chief justicer. A 
personalized conception of authority had been pushed into the background by 
what Max Weber called the “routinization” of power since Peter the Great; 
successive autocrats tried to resuscitate the earlier personal character of rulership, 
the notorious Third Department of Nicholas I being neither the least nor the 
last effort in this direction. 

Still, the police administration underwent an interesting transformation im 
the brief reign of Peter III. Discussions of a more efficient and “modern” police 
to replace the slovo i delo denunciations had been initiated in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Discussions focused on increasing the functions and responsibilities of the 
policemaster of St. Petersburg, who dealt with all matters of welfare as well as 
with problems of political and social security, and who also controlled the police- 
master of Moscow.” The senate suggested complete separation of the two police 
offices and equalization of their status. The senate recommended further that city 
. policemasters be appointed by and subordinated to the authority of the local 
administration, that is, the gubernskie, provincial, and voevodskie chanceries. 
In short, the senators thought that policemasters who had to deal with day-to-day 
housekeeping problems of urban centers should be well integrated into Ње < 
regular administrative pyramid and that therefore they should ultimately come 
under the senate. Soon thereafter, in the reign of Peter III, Privy Councilor Iv. 
I. Divov was appointed policemaster-general of Moscow, but subordinated to 
the policemaster-general of St. Petersburg, the chancery of the guberniia of 
Moscow, and the senate. This arrangement, however, was not put into effect." 

In March 1762 the new trend in police administration became apparent with 
the issuance of directives to the policemasters in provincial cities. General Baron 
Nicholas A. Korf, chief of the Main Police Administration, policemaster of St. 
Petersburg, and a personal favorite of Peter III, was authorized to install police- 
masters in those towns and cities he believed needed them. The investigative 
functions of these officials were to come under the superior jurisdiction of the 
policemaster-general of St. Petersburg. Moreover, in all matters concerning 
police, the governors, too, were to come under the jurisdiction of General Korf's 
office; his staff was also greatly increased." Quite clearly, a comprehensive police 
network was being established throughout the Empire under the personal con- 
trol of General Korf and removed from direct supervision by the senate. While 
to some extent this move resulted in a deconcentration of administrative authority 


73 Fond 248, No. 3426, 24 Aug. 1761, 7 Jan. 1762, ff. 39-40. The term police is used here as it 
was used in Russia at the time, in its быстар eth French and German connotation, as in 
Polixetordnung. 

74 PSZ 11.401 (9 Jan. 1762); Fond 248, No. 3426, 10 Jn. 1762, ff. 119, 120. 

15 Fond 248, No. 3428, 22 Маг. 1762, f. 553 ($3), ff. 613-14; PSZ 11.477 (21 Mar. 1762) and 
11.478 бат Mar. 1762). E 
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and possibly in an increase in the power of the provincial governors—who were 
usually personal appointees’ of the monarch—it meant, above all, tighter police 
control by the men around Peter III. 

The policy, as we have outlined it, clearly aimed at replacing the administra- 
tive chain of command that traditionally culminated in the senate with the 
personal authority of the monarch's new men. As early as January 1762, for 
example, it was decreed that the sovereign's verbal orders, if transmitted by an 
individual senator, the procurator-general (A. Glebov, one of the homines novi), 
or the presidents of the first three colleges (war, navy, foreign affairs), would have 
force of law without being referred to the full senate for recording let alone 
sanctioning. The implications of the: policy for the position of the senate, and 
more specifically of the thirteen senators, were profound.'* Under Elizabeth they 
had constituted the highest governing (pravitel'stvuiushchii) body of the state, 
a role that even the Conference at the Imperial Court had not completely under- 
mined, since the latter ып of regular officials and concerned itself primarily 
with the conduct of war.’ : 

Let us trace the several steps that led to a Faea decline in the authority of 
the senate. A decree of January stipulated that all petitions were to be conšidered 
in special departments created within the senate, the College of Justice, and the 
Estates College (Votchinnaia kollegiia),"® an action that undercut the power of 
the reketmeister, who was a functionary of the senate. An order issued in the 
same month—and expanded in April—stipulated that matters concerning pro- 
motions be referred to the relevant functional institutions rather than to the 
senate, where they had previously gone.’ Even before this, on January 10, 1762, 
all promotion files were to be removed from the docket of the senate and turned 
over to the Office of the Heraldry. The latter was actually a division of the senate, 
so that while the step was not as radical as those mentioned earlier, it certainly 
indicated the direction in which the wind was blowing.* 

But the most significant measure, in my opinion, was the ukaz of June 1, 
1762, which read: “We, by the Grace of God . . . most highly command that 
from now on the Senate issue to the public no decree with force of law, or 
[which] even serves to interpret previous laws, without submitting it to Us and 


obtaining Our approval for it.”®* 


тв Fond 248, No. 3426, 22 Jan. 1762, ff. 373-74; Opis’ vysochaishim ukazam, cd. Baranov, No. 
11.969 (22 Jan. 1762); PSZ 11.411 (22 Jan. 1762). The thirteen, senators were Mikhail I. Vorontsov, 
Roman I. Vorontsov, kn. Nikita Iur. Trubetskoi, kn. Petr Nikit. Trubetskoi, Mikh. Mikh. Golitsyn, 
Alcksei Dm. Golitsyn, Aleksandr I. Shuvalov, Ivan Vas. Odoevskii, Ivan Iv. Nepliuev, Aleksandr Bor. 
Buturlin, Aleksandr Grig. Zherebtsov, Ivan Iv. Kostiurin. Note the exclusively "Russian" composition 
and the high proportion of old distinguished service families. 

тт See Kaplan, Russia and the Outbreak of the Seven Years War, passim, and Istoriia Pravitel’- 
stuuiushchego Senata xa 200 let 1711-1911, ed. S. Е. Platonov (St. Petersburg, 1911), I, passim. 
Kaplan rates the role of the conference higher, but admits it was a “regular” governmental institution. 

78 Fond 248, No. 3426, 29 Jan. 1762, ff. 499—500; PSZ 11.422 (29 Jan. 1762). 

T9 PSZ 11.409 (18 Jan. 1762); Fond 248, No. 3429, 23 Apr. 1762, Ё 219. 

80 Also PSZ 11.561 (5 June 1762). 

81 Fond 248, No. 3377, 1 June 1762, f. 556; PSZ 11.558 (т June 1762); Fond IX, No. 44 (opis 
No. a ff. 22 (1 June 1762), which is the draft of the act, perhaps in Volkov's hand. 
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Characteristically, the decree was signed by all the members of the inner council. 
One further step was taken with the decree of June 5, 1762, only three weeks 
before Catherine staged her coup. The decree provided that no reports be 
submitted to the senate on matters not directly related to its current work.® In 
short, the paramount role of the senate in government had been whittled down and 
its political authority well-nigh eliminated. In the light of this development it is 
significant that ас: Һе time of her coup ‘d’état, on June 28, Catherine delegated 
the care of the Empire to the senate. Furthermore, after her success, she decreed 
on July 2, 1762, that for matters of current concern, orders signed by only four | 
members of the senate would have force of. е Нег first step as autocrat was, 
then, to restore the senate to its former position.9* 


г The burden of the argument in the preceding pages has been that the 
demotion of the senate helped to bring about the overthrow of Peter III. The 
senators whom Peter inherited from his aunt represented the “in-group” that 
had been in control since the time of Peter the Great.8* They were closely con- 
nected with the court' and, consequently, with the Guards (and Catherine) as 
well. Of course, there had been other reasons for dissatisfaction with Peter III— 
` his manners, his scorn for Orthodoxy and for everything Russian, his admiration 
of Prussia and Frederick II and the threat to send the Guards to fight in Germany, 
and, finally, his open clash with Catherine. But most of these elements of dis- 
content were personal and to be expected in an autocracy; they could be offset 
by groupings favorable to the ruler and his style. We have seen, moreover, that 
in domestic legislation the regime of Peter III offered no serious reasons for 
complaint or opposition. 

The demotion of the senate, however, could have far-reaching: political 
implications, as it touched on a tender spot in the Russian polity. Indeed, to 
contemporary Russians, Peter III's method of government meant the establish- 
ment of a personal regime, personal not only in the sense’ that any autocracy 
is personal but in the sense of a small coterie of favorites gaining control over 
both sovereign and machinery of the state and imposing its will outside | the 
framework of regular institutional order. 

The modern Russian state, as shaped by the forceful personality of Peter I, 
was an autocracy; but by 1762 its routine operations had to a large degree become 


82 PSZ 11.563 (5 June 1762). 

88 Pravitel’stvuiushchii Senat, Senatskii Arkhiv (St. Petersburg, 1888-1913), XII (1907), 178; 
Fond 248, No. 3384, 2 July 1762, f. 395. The senate remained the highest government institution, 
even if not the main policy-making body. But its procurator-general, Prince A. A. Viazemskii, was 
for a ‘quarter of a century Catherine II's main minister, so that through his mediation the senate 
preserved its primary administrative role. 

84 As a matter of fact, this ruling circle was largely recruited from the same big "clans" (rod) 
that had occupied the major offices in the Tsardom of Muscovy. In the absence of a genuine Third 
Estate, there were few alternative sources from which the Russian ruler could draw his military and 
civilian servants. On this little studied and important question in Muscovite times, sec -the revolu- 
tionary posthumous monograph of S. B. Veselovskii, Issledovantia po istorii klassa sluzhilykh zemlev- 
ladel'tsev (Moscow, 1969), especially 7-36, 465-85. 
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regularized, well ordered, and grounded in laws and regulations enforced by 
institutions, not by the ruler’s personal whim: (although his arbitrary will was 
still decisive in specific cases). Between 1725 and 1762 a see-saw struggle had 
taken place between personal regimes of favorites and an orderly administrative 
system resting on regulations and laws. The latter, triumphing under Elizabeth, 
appeared under the banner of the senate, in opposition | to oligarchies of “acci- 
dental people.” 

Peter Ш dramatically reversed Elizabeth’s system. He set about creating a 
personal regime, in which foreigners and the military played the dominant 
role, and he secured control of the Empire by an effective police administration 
headed by a personal favorite. Modern and efficient as it was in its conception, 
the police network threatened to undercut the regular institutions and to trans- 
form orderly. administration into the dictatorship of a coterie. Most important of 
all, the new regime appeared to undermine the personalism of autocracy by 
interposing an effective barrier of favorites between ruler and subjects. And . 
` was not the promotion of professionalism in the civilian corps of officials a way 
of isolating those officials from the source of all power and of cutting them off 
from a broad social base? Fear was abroad that Russia was witnessing the return 
of the rule of the Supreme Privy Council under Peter the Great's minion, Prince 
A. D. Menshikov (1725-27), or the dictatorship of Biron and the Germans of 
Empress. Anne, of cliques of "accidental people" who' were neither an aristo- 
cratic oligarchy nor the representatives of the Russian service nobility. This 
fear outweighed the benefits of Peter's social and economic policies favoring the 
dominant social class as well as of those measures that helped the country as a 
whole. Peter III managed to alienate not only the Guards regiments representing 
the nobility but the high officials and courtiers as well. 


More generally, the question of the methods of government favored by 
Peter III and his entourage focuses our attention on a basic and constant prob- 
lem in the political history of Imperial Russia, the relationship between auto- 
cracy and nobility. We noted that in the course of the eighteenth century there 
was a trend to regularize the pattern of institutions, to endow them with some 
degree of autonomy of action in their daily routine, while always carefully 
preserving the ultimate authority and control of the autocrat. On the face of it, 
this seemed an adequate compromise between personalization and routiniza- 
tion of sovereign power—and two centuries of Russian history from the time of 
Peter the Great validated it. It reflected the ambivalent interests of the nobility, 
or, more precisely, the two aspects of their interests. There was, first, the desire 
to free the nobleman from the state, to make him a truly autonomous and 
independent private individual, to allow him to concentrate his energies and 
attention on running his estate and to lead in the cultural development of the 
nation, while at the same time assuming a share in the maintenance of law, order, 
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and security on the local level. This aspect implied. acceptance of routinized 
political power or of well-ordered institutions whose officials would be guided 
‚Ьу precise regulations as well as restricted by the existence of broad areas of 
autonomous private activity. But equally important and vital to the nobles— 
especially in view of their economic weakness and dependence on serfdom—was 
the preservation of their service role. This accounts for their ambivalence and 
disorientation in the face of the formation of a regular bureaucracy and their 
` “liberation” from service in 1762. To safeguard this aspect of their interests and 
self-image the nobility also had to rely on the personal elements of political 
authority, on a strong autocracy..The autocrat was, indeed, seen as the only 
protector of the economic and social position of the nobility, especially of its 
lower and middle ranks. He was the safeguard against the threat of a pluralistic 
and open society that was growing stronger as cultural and economic “mod- 
ernization" progressed. 

The conflict of interest between the nobles’ service role and their private 
activities could find accommodation in the sort of compromise we have de- 
scribed. 'The door was left open for direct appeal to the autocrat to intervene in 
their behalf. Still the nobles were threatened by a personal regime of favorites 
or by an oligarchy. Indeed, such regimes meant the loss of political influence 
for large numbers of the rank-and-file nobility and a challenge to their economic 
and social security by putting them at the mercy of grasping, selfish favorites. At 
the same time, these regimes cut off the ordinary nobleman from direct access 
to the monarch on whom he depended for favors, protection, and the hopes of 
a rise in status through service. 

"Successful" rulers—Catherine II, Alexander I, Nicholas I, Alexander H— 
were fully aware of this situation and acted accordingly. In so doing they per- 
petuated autocracy and prevented, or at least did not encourage, the transforma- 
tion of the service-oriented nobility into a "gentry" on the English model. As a 
result, when outside pressures resulting from the economic and cultural trans- 
formation that followed the Emancipation of 1861 became too great, neither 
autocracy nor nobility were prepared to face it and to devise a new equilibrium 
of political and socioeconomic power that would prove more responsive to 
changed circumstances. They were both destroyed. The reign and fall of Peter 
III provide us with a concrete, almost clinical, example of this pattern; they 
reveal both the nature of the issue and the character of the basic compromise that 
dominated the institutional organization of Imperial Russia. | 


Underlying Themes in the Witchcraft of 
Seventeenth-Century New England 


Joun Demos 


IT is faintly embarrassing for a historian to summon his colleagues to still another 
consideration of early New England witchcraft. Here, surely, is a topic that 
previous generations of writers: have sufficiently worked, indeed overworked. 
Samuel Eliot Morison once commented that the Salem witch-hunt was, after 
all, “but a small incident in the history of a great superstition”; and Perry Miller 
noted that with only minor qualifications “the intellectual history of New England 
can be written as though no such thing ever happened. It had no effect on the 
ecclesiastical or political situation, it does not figure in the institutional or 
ideological development." Popular interest in the subject is, then, badly out of 
proportion to its actual historical significance, and perhaps the sane course for the 
future would be silence. E. 5 

This assessment seems, on the face of it, eminently sound. Witchcraft was not 
an important matter from the standpoint of the larger historical process; it exerted 
only limited influence on the unfolding sequence of events in colonial New Eng- 
land. Moreover, the literature on the subject seems to have reached a point of 
diminishing returns. Details of fact have been endlessly canvassed, and the main 
` outlines of the story, particularly the story of Salem, are well and widely known. 

There is, to be sure, continuing debate over one set of issues: the roles played 
by the persons most directly involved. Indeed the historiography of Salem can be 
viewed, in large measure, as an unending effort to judge the participants—and, 
above all, to affix blame. A number of verdicts have been fashionable at one time or 
another: Thus the ministers were really at fault; or Cotton Mather in particular; or 
the whole culture of Puritanism; or the core group of “afflicted girls” (if their “fits” 
аге construed as conscious fraud).? The most recent, and in some ways most so- 


№ Mr. Demos, whose major field of interest is Amzrican social history, is author of A Little Com- 
monwealth: Family Life in Plymouth Colony (New York, 1970). He studied with Oscar Handlin and 
Bernard Balyn at Harvard and is currently associate professor of history at Brandeis University. An 
earlier version of this paper was presented at a meeting of the Organization of American Historians in 
April 1967.-The author is gratejul to the following for comments and criticism: Robert Middlekaup, 
Mary Maples Dunn, Robert 1. Rotberg, Raphael Demos, Dorothy Lee, Robert A. LeVine, the members 
of the Group for Applied Psychoanalysis, and, most especially, David Hackett Fischer and Virginia 
Demos. 

15. E. Morison, The Intellectual Life of Colonial New England (Ithaca, 1956), 264; Perry Miller, 
The New England Mind: From Colony-to Province (Boston, 1961), 191. 

2 Examples of these varying interpretations may be found in Charles W. Upham, Salem Witchcraft 
(Boston, 1867); Winfield S. Nevins, Witchcraft in Salem Village (Salem, 1916); John Fiske, New 
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phisticated, study of the Salem trials plunges right into the middle of the same con- 
troversy; the result is yet another conclusion. Not the girls, not the clergy, not 
Puritanism, but the accused witches themselves are now the chief culprits. For 
“witchraft actually did exist and was widely: practiced in seventeenth-century 
New England”; and women like Goody Glover, Bridget Bishop, and Mammy 
Redd were “in all probability" guilty as charged? 

Clearly these questions of personal credit and blame can still generate lively in- 
terest, but are they the most fruitful, the most important questions to raise about 
witchcraft? Will such a debate ever be finally settled? Are its рап terms and 
moral tone appropriate to historical scholarship? s 

The situation is not hopeless if only we are willing to look beyond the limits of 
our own discipline. There is, in particular, a substantial body of interesting and 
relevant work by anthropologists. Many recent studies of primitive societies con- 
tain chapters about witchcraft, and there are several entire monographs on the 
subject. The approach they follow differs strikingly from anything in the histor- 
ical literature. Broadly speaking, the anthropological work is far more analytic, 
striving always to use materials on witchcraft as a set of clues or “symptoms.” 
The subject is important not in its own right but as a means of exploring certain 
larger questions about the society. For example, witchcraft throws light on social 
structure, on the organization of families, and on the inner dynamics of personal- 
ity. The substance of such investigations, of course, varies greatly from one culture 
to another, but the framework, the informing purposes are roughly the same. To ' 
apply this framework and these purposes to historical materials is not inherently 
difficult. The data may be inadequate in a given case, but the analytic categories 
themselves are designed for any society, whether simple or complex, Western or 
non-Western, past or contemporary. Consider, by way of illustration, the strategy 
proposed for the main body of this essay. 

Our discussion will focus on a set of complex relationships between the alleged 
witches and their victims. The former group will include all persons accused 
of practicing witchcraft, and they will be called, simply, witches.” The category of . 
victims will comprise everyone who claimed to have suffered from witchcraft, 





France and New England (Boston and New York, 1902); W. F. Poole, “Witchcraft in Boston," in 
The Memorial History of Boston, ed. Justin Winsor (Boston, 1881); Marion L. Starkey, The Deval in 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1950); Morison, Intellectual Life of Colonial New England, 259 fi. 

3 Chadwick Hansen, Witchcraft at Salem (New York, 1969). Sce especially x, 22 ff., 64 f., 226-67. 

*'Those I have found particularly helpful in developing my own approach toward New England 
witchcraft are the following: Clyde Kluckhohn, Navajo Witchcraft (Boston, 1967); E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic Among the Azande (Oxford, 1937); M. С. Marwick, Sor- 
cery in its Social Setting (Manchester, 1965); Witchcraft and Sorcery in East Africa, ed. John Middle- 
ton and E. Н. Winter (London, 1963); Beatrice B. Whiting, Paiute Sorcery (New York, 1950). 

5 This usage is purely a matter of convenience, and is not meant to convey any judgment as to 
whether such people actually tried to perform acts of witchcraft. Chadwick Hansen claims to show, 
from trial records, which of the accused women were indeed "guilty"; but in my opinion his argu- 
ment is not convincing. The testimony that “proves” guilt in one instance seems quite similar to 
other testimony brought against women whom Hansen regards as innocent. There may indeed have 
been "practicing witches” in colonial New England, but the surviving evidence does not decide the 
issue one way or another. 
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and they will be divided into two categories to account for an important distinction 
between different kinds of victims. As every schoolchild-knows, some victims ex- 
perienced fits—bizarre seizures that, in the language of modern psychiatry, closely 
approximate the clinical picture of hysteria. These people may be called accusers, 
since their sufferings and their accusations seem to have carried the greatest weight 
in generating formal proceedings against witches. A second, much larger group of 
victims includes people who attributed to witchcraft some particular misfortune 
they had suffered, most typically an injury or illness, the sudden death of domestic 
animals, the loss of personal property, or repeated failure in important day-to-day 
activities like farming, fishing, and hunting. This type of evidence was of second- 
ary importance in trials of witches and was usually brought forward after the ac- 
cusers had pressed their own more damaging charges. For people testifying to such 
experiences, therefore, the shorthand term witnesses seems reasonably appropri- 
ate. 

Who were these witches, accusers, and witnesses? How did their lives inter- 
sect? Most important, what traits were generally characteristic and what traits 
were alleged to have been characteristic of each group? These will be the organiz- 
ing questions in the pages that follow. Answers to these questions will treat both 
external (or objective) circumstances and internal (or subjective) experiences. In 
the case of witches, for example, it is important to try to discover their age, marital 
status, socioeconomic position, and visible personality traits. But it is equally im- 
portant to examine the characteristics attributed to witches by others—flying about 
at night, transforming themselves into animals, and the like. In short, one can 
construct a picture of witches in fact and in fantasy; and comparable efforts can 
be made with accusers and witnesses. Analysis directed to the level of external re- 
ality helps to locate certain points of tension or conflict in the social structure of a 
community. The fantasy picture, on the other hand, reveals more directly the psy- - 
chological dimension of life, the inner preoccupations, anxieties, and conflicts of 
individual members of that community. 

Such an outline looks deceptively simple, but in fact it Дей: an unusual de- 
gree of caution, from writer and reader alike. The approach is explicitly cross-dis- 
ciplinary, reaching out to anthropology for strategy and to psychology for theory. 
There is, of course, nothing new about the idea of a working relationship between 
history and the behavioral sciences. It is more than ten years since William Lang- 
er's famous summons to his colleagues to consider this their "next assignment";? 
but the record of actual output is still very meager. All such efforts remain quite 
experimental; they are designed more to stimulate discussion than to prove a de- 
finitive case. 

There is a final point—about context and the larger purposes of this form of 
inquiry. Historians have traditionally worked with purposeful, conscious events, 


8 William L. Langer, “The Next Assignment” (AHR, LXIII [Jan. 1958], 283-304), in Psycho- 
analysis and History, ed. Bruce Mazlish (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1963). 
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“restricting themselves,” in Langer’s words, “to recorded fact and to strictly 
rational motivation." They have not necessarily wished to exclude non-rational - 
or irrational behavior, but for the most part they have done so. Surely in our own 
post-Freudian era there is both need and opportunity to develop a more balanced 
picture. It is to these long-range ends that further study of witchcraft should be 
dedicated. For witchcraft is, if nothing else, an open window on the irrational. 


The first witchcraft trial of which any record survives occurred at Windsor, 
Connecticut, in 1647,° and during the remainder of the century the total of cases 
came to nearly one hundred. Thirty-eight people were executed as witches, and а. 

‘few more, though convicted, managed somehow to escape the death penalty. 
There were, of course, other outcomes as well: full-dress trials resulting in acquittal, 
hung juries, convictions reversed on appeal, and “complaints” filed but not followed 
up. Finally, no doubt, many unrecorded episodes touching on witchcraft, episodes 
of private suspicion or public gossip, never eventuated in legal action at all? 

. This long series of witchcraft cases needs emphasis lest the Salem outbreak 
completely dominate our field of vision. Salem differed radically from previous epi- 
sodes in sheer scope; it developed a degree of self-reinforcing momentum present 
in no other instance. But it was very similar in many qualitative aspects: the types . 
of people concerned, the nature of the charges, the fits, and so forth. Indeed, from 
an analytic standpoint, all these cases can be regarded as roughly equivalent-and 
interchangeable. They are pieces of a single, larger phenomenon, a system of witch- 
craft belief that was generally prevalent in early New England. The evidence 
for such a system must, of course, be drawn from a variety of cases to produce rep- 
resentative. conclusions: For most questions this is quite feasible; there is more 
evidence, from a greater range of cases, than can ever be presented in a single study. 

Yet in one particular matter the advantages of concentrating on Salem are over- 
whelming. It affords a unique opportunity to portray the demography of witch- 
craft, to establish a kind of profile for each of the three basic categories of people 
involved in witchcraft, in terms of sex, age, and marital status. Thus the statistical 
tables that follow are drawn entirely from detailed work on the Salem materials.!? 
The earlier cases do not yield the breadth of data necessary for this type of 
quantitative investigation. They do, however, provide many fragments of evidence 
that are generally consistent with the Salem picture. i 

There is at least minimal information about 165 people accused as witches dur 
ing the entire period of the Salem outbreak! 


* Ibid., 90. 

8 Sce John M. Taylor, The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Connecticut (New York, 1908), 145 ff. 

9 Some of these episodes are mentioned, in passing, among the records of witchcraft cases that 
came before the court. See, for example, the references to Besse Sewall and the widow Marshfield, in 
the depositions of the Parsons case, published in Samucl G. Drake, Annals of Witchcraft in New 
England (Boston, 1869), 218-57. It is clear, too, that many convicted witches had been the objects 
of widespread suspicion and gossip for years before they were brought to trial. 

10 These findings are based largely on materials in the vital records of Salem and the surrounding 
towns. 

11 In some cases the information is not complete—hence the variation in the size of sample among 
the different tables. Still the total for each table is large enough to lend overall credence to the results. 
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Sex Тош Marital Status Male Female Total Age Male Female Total 
Male 42 Single 8 29 37 Under 20 6 18 24 
Female — 120 © Married 15 61 76 С -'ar30 3 7 10 
—————— Widowed 1 20 21 31-40 3 8 її 
Total 162 : 41-50 6 18 24 

| Total 24 110 134 51-60 5 23 28 
А 61-70 4 8 12 

ә Over 70 3 6 9 

Total 30 88 118 


These figures point to an important general conclusion: the witches were predom- 
inantly married or widowed women, between the ages of forty-one and sixty. 
While the exceptions add up to a considerable number, most of them belonged to 
the families of middle-aged, female witches. Virtually all the young persons in the 
group can be identified as children of witches and most of the men as husbands of 
witches. In fact this pattern conformed to an assumption then widely prevalent, 
that the transmission of witchcraft would naturally follow the lines of family or of 
close friendship. An official statement from the government of Connecticut in- 
cluded among the “grounds for Examination of a Witch” the following: 


if ye party suspected be ye son or daughter the servt or familiar friend; neer Neighbor 
or old Companion of a Knowne or Convicted witch this alsoe a presumton for witch- 
craft is an art yt may be learned & Convayd from man to man & oft it falleth out yt 
a witch dying leaveth som of ye aforesd. heirs of her witchcraft. 
In short, young witches and male witches belonged to a kind of derivative category. 
They were not the prime targets in these situations; they were, in a literal sense, 
rendered suspect by association. The deepest suspicions, the most intense anxieties, 
remained fixed on middle-aged women. 

Thirty-four persons experienced fits of one sort or another during the Salem 
trials and qualify thereby as accusers. 











Sex Total Marital Status Male Female Total Age Male Female Total 
Male 5 Single . 5 23 28 Under лт о 1 I 
Female 29 Married ° 6 6. 11-15 1 7 
c Widowed o о о 16-20 1 13 14 
"Total 34 ar-25 о т I 

Total 5 29 34 26-30 о ї 
| Over зо o 4 4 
Total 2 27 29 


Here again the sample shows a powerful cluster. The vast majority of the accusers 
were single girls between the ages of eleven and twenty. The exceptions in this 
case (two boys, three males of undetermined age, and four adult women) are 
rather difficult to explain, for theré is little evidence about any of them. By and 
large, however, they played only a minor role in the trials. Perhaps the matter can 


12 An early copy of this statement (undated) is in the Ann Mary Brown Memorial Collection, 
Brown University. > | 
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be left this way: the core group of accusers was entirely composed of adolescent 
girls, but the inner conflicts so manifest in their fits found an echo in at least a few 
persons of other ages or of the opposite sex. 

Eighty-four persons came forward as witnesses at one time.or another during 
the Salem trials. 


Sex Total Marital Status Male Female Total Age Маје Female Total 
Male 63 Single її 3 14 Under 20 3 2 5 
Female 21 Married —., 39 , 16 55 21—30 13 4 17 
—_—_ Widowed 3 1 4 31-40 14 6 20 
Total 84 ———————————— 41—50 18 7 25 

Total 53 20 73 51-60 її І 12 

‘ | 61-70 a I 3 
Over 7o a о 2 

Total ` 63 21 84 


Here the results seem relatively inconclusive. Three-fourths of the witnesses were 
men, but a close examination of the trial records suggests a simple reason for this: 
men were more likely, in seventeenth-century New England, to take an active 
part in legal proceedings of any type. When a husband and wife were victimized 
together by some sort of witchcraft, it was the former who would normally come 
_ forward to testify. As to the ages of the witnesses, there is a fairly broad. distribu- 
tion between twenty and sixty years. Probably, then, this category reflects the gen- 
eralized belief in witchcraft among all elements of the community in a way that 
makes it qualitatively different from the groupings of witches and accusers. 

There is much more to ask about external realities in the lives of such people, 
particularly with regard to their social and economic position. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the evidence is somewhat limited here and permits only a few impressionistic 
observations, It seems that many witches came from the lower levels of the social 
structure, but there were too many exceptions to see in this a really significant 
pattern. The first three accused at Salem were Tituba, a Negro slave, Sarah Good, 
the wife of a poor laborer, and Sarah Osbourne, who possessed a very considerable: 
estate..? Elizabeth Godman, tried at New Haven in 1653, seems to have been 
poor and perhaps a beggar;!* but Nathaniel and Rebecca Greensmith, who were 
convicted and executed at Hartford eight years later, were quite well-to-do;!5 and 


18'The proceedings against these three defendants are included in the typescript volumes, Salem 
Witchcraft, 1692, compiled from the original records by the Works Progress Administration in 1938. 
‘These volumes—an absolutely invaluable source—are on file in the Essex County Courthouse, Salem. 
` 148ec Records of the Colony of New Haven, ed. С. J. Hoadly (Hartford, 1858), II, 20—36, 151-52, 
a Haven Town Records 1649-1662, ed. Franklin B. Dexter (New Haven, 1917), I, 249-52, 
256-57. І 

15 Some original records from this trial are in the Willys Papers, Connecticut State Library, Hart- 
ford. For good short accounts see Increase Mather, An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Provi- 
dences, in Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases, ed. С. L, Burr (New York, 1914), 18-21, and a letter 
from John Whiting to Increase Mather, Dec. то, 1682, entitled "An account of a Remarkable passage 
of Divine providence that happened in Hartford, in the yeare of our Lord 1662,” in Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collections, 4th Ser., VIII (Boston, 1868),:466-69. 
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“Mistress” Ann Hibbens, executed at Boston in 1656, was the widow of a 
wealthy merchant and former magistrate of the Bay Colony.!* 

What appears to have been common to nearly all these people, ерене of 
their economic position, was some kind of personal eccentricity, some deviant or 
even criminal behavior that had long since marked them out as suspect. Some of 
them had previously been tried for theft or battery or slander; others were 
known for their interest in dubious activities like fortunetélling or certain kinds 
of folk-healing.'? The ‘ 'witch Glover" of Boston; on whom Cotton Mather re- 
ports at some length, was Irish and Catholic, and spoke Gaelic; and a Dutch 
family in Hartford came under suspicion at the time the Greensmiths were tried.2® 

More generally, many of the accused seem to have been unusually irascible 
and contentious in their personal relations. Years before her conviction for 
- witchcraft Mrs. Hibbens had obtained a reputation for “natural crabbedness of . . . 
temper”; indeed she had been excommunicated by the Boston church in 1640, fol- 
lowing a long and acrimonious ecclesiastical trial. William Hubbard, whose Gen- 
eral History of New England was published in 1680, cited her case to make the 
general point that “persons of hard favor and turbulent passions are apt to be 
condemned by the common people as witches, upon very slight grounds.” In the 
trial of Mercy Desborough, at Fairfield, Connecticut, in 1692, the court received 
numerous reports of her quarrelsome behavior. She had, for example, told one 
neighbor “yt shee would make him bare as a bird’s tale,” and to another she had 
repeatedly said “many hard words.” Goodwife Clawson, tried at the same time, 
was confronted with testimony like the following: 


Abigail Wescot saith that as shee was going along the street goody Clasen came out to 
her and they had some words together and goody Clason took up stones and threw at 
her: and at another time as shee went along the street before sd Clasons dore goody 
Clason caled to mee and asked mee what was in my Chamber last Sabbath day night; 
and I doe afirme’ that I was not there that night: and at another time as I was in her’ 
sone Steephens house being neere her one hous shee folowed me in and contended 
with me becase I did not com into her hous caling ‘of me proud slut what—are you 


16 See Records of Massachusetts Bay, ed. Nathaniel В. Shirtleff, IV, Pt. I (Boston, 1854), 269; 
William Hubbard, 4 General History of New England (Bostoni. 1848), 574; Thomas Hutchinson, 
The History of the у Ж and Province of Massachusetts Bay, ed. Lawrence S. Mayo (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), I, 160-61. : 
© а? For example, Giles Corey, executed as one of the Salem witches, had been before the courts 
several times, charged with such offenses as theft and battery. Mary Parsons of Springfield was con- 
victed of slander not long before her trial for witchcraft.. > 

18 For example, Katherine Harrison, prosecuted for witchcraft at Weathersfield, Connecticut, in 
1668, was reported to have been given to fortunetelling; and a group of ministers called to advise 
the court in her case contended that such activity did "argue familiarity with the Devil" See John 
M. Taylor, The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Connecticut (New York, 1908), 56—88. Evidence of 
the same kind was offered against Samuel Wardwell of Andover, Massachusetts, in 1692. Sce the 
proceedings in his case in the typescript volumes by the Works Progress Administration, Salem Witch- 
eraft, 1692, in the Essex County Courthouse, Salem. Margaret Jones, convicted and executed at Boston 
in 1648, was involved in “practising physic.” See Winthrop's Journal, ed. J. K. Hosmer (New York, 

` 1908), П, 344-45. Elizabeth Morse, prosecuted. at Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1679, was alleged to 
have possessed certain occult powers to heal the sick. See the depositions published in Drake, Annals 
of Witchcraft, 258-96. 

19 Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences, Relating to ey and Possessions, i in Narratives, 

ed. Burr, 103-06; Increase Mather, An Essay etc., 18. 
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proud of your fine cloths and you love to be mistres but you neuer shal be and several 
other provoking ѕреесһеѕ.20 


The case of Mary and Hugh Parsons, tried at Springfield i in 1651, affords a fur- 
ther look at the external aspects of our subject. A tax rating taken at Springfield 
in 1646 records the landholdings of most of the principals in the witchcraft 
prosecutions of five years later. When the list is arranged according to wealth, 
Parsons falls near the middle (twenty-fourth out of forty-two), and those who 
testified against him come from the top, middle, and bottom. This outcome tends 
to confirm the general point that economic position is not, for present purposes, 
a significant datum. What seems, on the basis of the actual testimonies at the 
trial, to have been much more important was the whole dimension of eccentric 
and anti-social behavior. Mary Parsons, who succumbed repeatedly to periods of 
massive depression, was very nearly insane, During the witchcraft investigations 
she began by testifying against her husband and ended by convicting herself of the 
murder of their infant child. Hugh Parsons was a sawyer and brickmaker by 
trade, and there are indications that in performing these services he was sometimes 
suspected of charging extortionate rates?! But what may have weighed most 
‚ heavily against him was his propensity for prolonged and bitter quarreling; 
many examples of his “threatening speeches” were reported in court. 

One other aspect of this particular episode is worth noting, namely, the appar- 
ent influence of spatial proximity. When the names of Parsons and his “victims” 
are checked against a map of Springfield in this period, it becomes very clear that 
the latter were mostly his nearest neighbors. In fact nearly all of the people who 
took direct part in the trial came from the southern half of the town. No other 
witchcraft episode yields such a detailed picture in this respect, but many separate 
pieces of evidence suggest that neighborhood antagonism was ш an aggra- 
vating factor.?° 

We can summarize the major characteristics of the external side of New Eng- 
land witchcraft аз follows: First, the witches themselves were chiefly women of 
middle age whose accusers were girls about one full generation younger. This 
may reflect the kind of situation that anthropologists would call a structural con- 
flict—that is, some focus of tension created by the specific ways in which a com-. 
munity arranges the lives of its members. In a broad sense it is quite probable 
that adolescent girls in early New England were particularly subject to the con- 

20 Hutchinson, History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 160; Hubbard, 574. 
There is a verbatim account of the church proceedings against Mrs. Hibbens in the journal of Robert - 
Keayne, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. I am grateful to Anita Ruunan for lending 
me her transcription of this nearly illegible document. Manuscript deposition, trial of Mercy Des- 
borough, Willys Papers; manuscript deposition, trial of Elizabeth Clawson, Willys Papers. 

21 The tax list is published in Henry Burt, The First Century of the History of Springfield (Spring- 
field, Mass., 1898), I, 190-91; a long set of depositions from the Parsons case is published in Drake, 
Annals of Witchcraft, 219-56; see also 224, 228, 242. Mary Parsons herself offered some testimony 
reflecting her husband's inordinate desire "for Luker and Gaine.” 

22 See Burt, First Century of the History of Springfield, 1, for'just such a map; see Increase Mather, | 


dAn Essay ctc, 18 ff, on the case of the Greensmiths. Also Richard Chamberlain, Lithodolia, in Narra- 
ves, ed. Burr, 61, on the case of Hannah Jones at Great Island, New ‘Hampshire, in 1682. 
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trol of older women, and this may well have given rise to a powerful underlying 
resentment. By contrast, the situation mast have been less difficult for boys, since 
their work often took them out of the household and their behavior generally was 
less restricted. 

There are, moreover, direct intimations of generational conflict in the witch- 
craft records themselves. Consider a little speech by one of the afflicted girls dur- 
ing a fit, a speech meticulously recorded by Cotton Mather. The words are ad- 
dressed to the “specter” of a witch, with whom the girl has been having a heated 
argument: І 


What's that? Must the younger Women, do yee say, hearken to the Elder?—They 
must be another Sort of Elder Women than You then! they must not bee Elder 
Witches, I am sure. Pray, do you for once Hearken to mee.—What a dreadful Sight 
are You! An Old Woman, an Old Servant of the Divell?8 


Second, it is notable that most witches were deviant persons—eccentric or con- 
spicuously anti-social or both. This suggests very clearly the impact of belief in 
witchcraft as a form of control in the social ordering of New England com- 
munities. Here indeed is one of the most widely-found social functions of witch- 
craft; its importance has been documented for many societies all over the world?* 
Any individual who contemplates actions of which the community disapproves 
knows that if he performs such acts, he will become more vulnerable either to a 


direct attack by witches or to the charge that he is himself.a witch. Such knowledge 


isa powerful inducement to self-constraint. 
What can be said of the third basic conclusion, that witchcraft charges particu- 


larly involved neighbors? Very briefly, it must be fitted with other aspects of the 


social setting in these early New England communities. That there was a great 
deal of contentiousness among these people is suggested by innumerable court 
cases from the period dealing with disputes about land, lost cattle, trespass, debt, 
and so forth. Most men seem to have felt that the New World offered them a 
unique opportunity to increase their properties? and this may have heightened 
competitive feelings and pressures. On the other hand, cooperation was still the 
norm in many areas of life, not only in local government but for a variety of 
agricultural tasks as well. In such ambivalent circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that relations between close neighbors were-often tense or downright abrasive. 


' "In all the Witchcraft which now Grievously Vexes us, I know not whether 
any thing be more Unaccountable, than the Trick which the Witches have, to 


28 See Cotton Mather, 4 Brand Pluck'd Out of the Burning, in Narratives, ed. Burr, 270. 

24 See, for example, Whiting, Paiute Sorcery; Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic 
Among the Azande, 117 ff.; and Witcheraft and Sorc:ry in East Africa, ed. Middleton and Winter. 

25 For material bearing on the growth of these acquisitive tendencies, see Philip J. Greven, Jr., 
“Old Patterns in the New World: The Distribution of Land in 17th Century Andover,” Essex Institute 
Historical Collections,. CI (April, 1965), 133-48; айа John Demos, "Notes on Life in Plymouth. 
Colony," William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XXII (Apr. 1965), 264-86. It is possible that the 
voluntary mechanism of colonization had selected unusually aggressive and competitive persons at the 
outset. . 
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render themselves and their Tools Invisible."9 Thus wrote Cotton Mather in 
1692; and three centuries later it is still the “invisible” part of witchcraft that holds 
a special fascination. Time has greatly altered the language for such phenomena— 
“shapes” and “specters” have become “hallucinations”; “enchantments” are a 
form of “suggestion”; the Devil himself seems a fantasy—and there is a cor- 
responding change of meanings. Yet here was something truly remarkable, a 
kind of irreducible core of the entire range of witchcraft phenomena. How 
much of it remains “unaccountable”? To ask the question is to face directly the 
other side of our subject: witchcraft viewed as psychic process, as a function of 
internal reality. 

The biggest obstacles to the study of psycho-history ordinarily are practical ones 
involving severe limitations of historical data. Yet for witchcraft the situation is 
uniquely promising on these very grounds, Even a casual look at writings like 
Cotton Mather’s Memorable Providences or Samuel Willard’s A briefe account 
etc." discloses material so rich in psychological detail as to be nearly the equiva- 
lent of clinical case reports. The court records on witchcraft are also remarkably 
full in this respect. The clergy, the judges, all the leaders whose positions carried 
special responsibility for combatting witchcraft, regarded publicity as a most impor- 
tant weapon. Witchcraft would yield to careful study and the written exchange 
of information. Both Mather and Willard received “afflicted girls” into their own 
homes and recorded “possession” behavior over long periods of time. 

A wealth of evidence does not, of course, by itself win the case for a psy- 
chological approach to witchcraft. Further problems remain, problems of lan- 
guage and of validation.?5 There is, moreover, the very basic problem of selecting 
from among a variety of different theoretical models. Psychology is not a mono- 
lith, and every psycho-historian must declare a preference. In opting for psycho- 
analytic theory, for example, he performs, in part, an act of faith, faith that this 
theory provides deeper, fuller insights into human behavior than any other. In 
the long run the merit of such choices will probably be measured on pragmatic 
grounds. Does the interpretation explain materials that would otherwise remain 
unused? Is it consistent with evidence in related subject areas? 

If, then, the proof lies in the doing, let us turn back to the New England 
witches and especially to their “Trick . . . to render themselves and their tools 
Invisible.” What characterized these spectral witches? What qualities were at- 
tributed to them by the culture at large? 

The most striking observation about witches is that they gave free rein to a 
whole gamut of hostile and aggressive feelings. In fact most witchcraft episodes 


26 Cotton Mather, The Wonders of the Invisible World, in Narratives, ed. Burr, 246. 

21 Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences etc., 93-143; Samuel Willard, A briefje account of a 
strange & unusuall Providence of God befallen .to~Elizabeth Knap of Groton, in Samuel A. Green, 
Groton in the Witchcraft Times (Groton, Mass., 1883), 7-21. 

28 The best group of essays dealing with such issues is Psychoanalysis and History, ed. Mazlish. 
See also the interesting statement in Alexander L. George and Juliette L. George, Woodrow Wilson 
and Colonel House (New York, 1964), v-xiv. 
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began after some sort of actual quarrel. The fits of Mercy Short followed an 
abusive encounter with the convicted witch Sarah Good. The witch Glover was 
thought to have attacked Martha Goodwin after an argument about some miss- 
ing clothes? Many such examples could be accumulated here, but the central mes- 
sage seems immediately obvious: never antagonize witches, for they will invariably 
strike back hard. Their compulsion to attack was, of course, most dramatically 
visible in the fits experienced by some of their victims. These fits were treated as 
tortures imposed directly and in every detail by witches or by the Devil himself. 
It is also significant that witches often assumed the shape of animals in order to 
carry out their attacks. Animals, presumably, are not subject to constraints of 
either an internal or external kind; their aggressive impulses are immediately 
translated into action. 

Another important facet of the lives of witches was their activity in company 
with each other. In part this consisted of long and earnest conferences on plans 
to overthrow the kingdom of God and replace it with the reign of the Devil. 
Often, however, these meetings merged with feasts, the witches’ main form of 
self-indulgence. Details are a bit thin here, but we know that the usual beverage 
was beer or wine (occasionally described as bearing a suspicious resemblance to 
blood), and the food was bread or meat. It is also wortli noting what did not hap- 
pen on these occasions. There were a few reports of dancing and “sport,” but very 
little of the wild excitements associated with witch revels in continental Europe. 
Most striking of all is the absence of allusions to sex; there is no nakedness, no 
promiscuity, no obscene contact with the Devil. This seems to provide strong sup- 
port for the general proposition that the psychological conflicts underlying the 
early New England belief in witchcraft had much more to do with aggressive 
impulses than with libidinal ones. 

The persons who acted as accusers also merit the closest 'pésible attention, for 
the descriptions of what they suffered in their fits are perhaps the most revealing 
of all source materials for present purposes. 'They experienced, in the first place, 
severe pressures to go over to the Devil's side themselves. Witches approached 
them again and again, mixing threats and bribes in an effort to break down 
their Christian loyalties. Elizabeth Knapp, bewitched at Groton, Massachusetts, 
in 1671, was alternately tortured and plied with offers of "money, silkes, fine 
cloaths, ease from labor"; in 1692 Ann Foster of Andover confessed to being won 
over by a general promise of "prosperity," and in the same year Andrew Carrier 
accepted the lure of “a house and land in Andover.” The same pattern appears 
most vividly in Cotton Mather's record of another of Mercy Short's confronta- 
tions with a spectral witch: 


"Fine promises!” she says, "You't bestow an Husband upon mee, if ГІ bee your 
Servant. An Husband! What? А Divel! I shall then bee finely fitted with an Husband: 


28 See Cotton Mather, 4 Brand Pluck'd Out of the Burning, 259-60, and Memorable Providences 
ctc, 100. 
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. . . Fine Clothes! What? Such as Your Friend Sarah Good had, who hardly had 
Rags to cover her! ... Never Dy! What? Is my Life'in Your Hands? No, if it had, 
You had killed mee long before this Timel—What's that?—So you canl—Do it 


then, if You can. Come, I dare you: Here, I challenge You to do it. Kill mee.if you 


can... "80 


Some of these promises attributed to the Devil touch the most bàsic human.con- 
cerns (like death) and othérs reflect the special preoccupations (with future hus- 
bands, for example) of adolescent girls. All of them imply a kind of covetousness 
generally consistent with the pattern of neighborhood conflict and tension men- 
tioned earlier. 
© Вис the fits express other themes more powerfully still, the vital problem of 
aggression being of central importance. The seizures themselves have the'essen- 
tial character of attacks: in one sense, physical attacks by the witches on the per- 
sons of the accusers and in another sense, verbal attacks by the accusers on the 
reputations and indeed the very lives of the witches. This points directly toward 
one of the most important inner processes involved in witchcraft, the process 
psychologists call *projection," defined roughly as "escape from repressed conflict 
by attributing . . . emotional drives-to the external world.” In short, the dynamic 
core of belief in witchcraft in early New England was the difficulty experienced 
by many individuals in finding ways to handle their own aggressive impulses. 
‘Witchcraft accusations provided one of the few approved outlets for such impulses 
in Puritan culture. Aggression was thus denied in the self and attributed directly 
to others. The accuser says, in effect: “I am not attacking you; you are attacking 
. mel" In reality, however, the accuser is attacking the witch, and in an extremely 
dangerous manner, too. Witchcraft enables him to have it both ways; the impulse 
is denied and gratified at the same time. 

The seizures of the afflicted children also permitted them to engage in a con- 
siderable amount of direct aggression. They were not, of course, held personally 
responsible; it was always the fault of the Devil at work inside them. Sometimes 
these impulses were aimed against the most important—and obvious—figures of 
authority. A child in a fit might behave very disobediently toward his parents or 
revile the clergy who came to pray for his recovery.” The Reverend Samuel Wil- 
lard of Groton, who ministered to Elizabeth Knapp during the time of her most 
severe fits, noted that the Devil “urged upon her constant temptations to murder 
her p'rents, her neighbors, our children . . . and even to make away with herselfe 
& once she was going to drowne herself in ye well." The attacking impulses were 
quite random here, so much so that the girl herself was not safe. Cotton Mather 


90 Willard, A briefe account сіс. in Groton in the Witchcraft Times, ed. Green, 8; deposition 
by Ann Foster, case of Ann Foster, deposition by Andrew Carrier, case of Mary Lacy, Jr., in Works 
Progress Administration, Salem Witchcraft, 1692; Cotton Mather, A Brand Pluck'd Out of the Burning, 
in Narratives, ed. Burr, 269. 

31 This is the definition suggested by Clyde Kluckhohn in his own exemplary monograph, Navajo 
Witchcraft, 239, n. 37. 

33 See, for example, the descriptions of the Goodwin children during the time of their affliction, 
in Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences etc., 109 ff., 119. 
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reports a slight variation on this type of behavior in connection with the fits of 
Martha Goodwin. She would, he writes, “fetch very terrible Blowes with her 
Fist, and Kicks with her Foot at the man that prayed; but still . . . her Fist and 
Foot would alwaies recoil, when they came within a few hairs breadths of him 
just as if Rebounding against a Ма” This little paradigm of aggression at- 
tempted and then at the last moment inhibited expresses perfectly the severe inner 
conflict that many of these people were acting out. 

One last, pervasive theme in witchcraft is more difficult to handle than the 

others without having direct recourse to clinical models; the summary word for 
it is orality. It is helpful to recall at this point the importance of feasts in the stand- 
ard imaginary picture of witches, but the experience of the accusers speaks even 
more powerfully to the same point. The evidence is of several kinds. First, the 
character of the “tortures” inflicted by the witches was most often described in 
‘terms of biting, pinching, and pricking; in a psychiatric sense, these modes of at- 
tack all have an oral foundation. The pattern showed up with great vividness, for 
example, in the trial of George Burroughs: 
It was Remarkable that whereas Biting was one of the ways which the Witches used 
for the vexing of the Sufferers, when they cry'd out of G.B. biting them, the print of 
the Teeth would be seen on the Flesh of the Complainers, and just such a sett of Teeth 
as G.B.’s would then appear upon them, which could be distinguished from those of 
some other mens.? 

Second, the accusers repeatedly charged that they could see the witches suckling 
certain animal “familiars.” The following testimony by one of the Salem girls, 
in reference to an unidentified witch, was quite typical: "She had two little things 
like young cats and she put them to her brest and suckled them they had no hair 
on them and had ears like a man." It was assumed that witches were specially 
‘equipped for these purposes, and their bodies were searched for the evidence. In 
1656 the constable of Salisbury, New Hampshire, deposed in the case of Eunice 
Cole, 

That being about to stripp [her] to bee whipt (by the judgment of the Court att Salis- 
bury) lookeing uppon hir brests under one of hir brests (I thinke hir left brest) I saw 
a blew thing like unto a teate hanging downeward about three quarters of an inche 


longe not very thick, and haveing a great suspition in my mind about it (she being 
suspected for a witche) desiered the Court to sende some women to looke of it. 


The court accepted this proposal and appointed a committee of three women to ad- 
minister to Goodwife Cole the standard, very intimate, examination. Their re- 
port made no mention of a "teate" under her breast, but noted instead "a place in 
her leg which was proveable wher she Had bin sucktt by Imps or the like." The 
women also stated "thatt they Heard the whining of puppies or such like under 
Her Coats as though they Had a desire to sucke.”*® 


38 Willard, A briefe account etc., 9; Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences etc., 108, 120. 

84 Corton Mather, Wonders of the Invisible World, 216-17. 

35 Deposition by Susannah Sheldon, case of Philip English, in Works Progress Administration, 
Salem Witchcraft, 1692; manuscript deposition by Richard Ormsbey, case of Eunice Cole, in Massa- 
chusetts Archives, Vol. 135, 3; manuscript record, case of Eunice Cole, in tbid., 13. 
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Third, many of the accusers underwent serious eating disturbances during and 
after their fits. "Long fastings" were frequently imposed on them. Cotton 
Mather writes of one such episode in his account of the bewitching of Margaret 
Rule: "tho she had a very eager Hunger upon her Stomach, yet if any refresh- 
ment were brought unto her, her teeth would be set, and she would be thrown 
into many Miseries.” But also she would “sometimes have her Jaws forcibly 
pulled open, whereupon something invisible would be poured down her throat 

. She cried out of it as of Scalding Brimstone poured into her."*9 These descrip- 
tions and others like them would repay a much more detailed analysis than can 
be offered here, but the general point should be obvious. Among the zones of the 
body, the mouth seems to have been charged with a special kind of importance for 
victims of witchcraft. 


In closing, it may be appropriate to offer a few suggestions of a more theoretical 
nature to indicate both the way in which an interpretation of New England 
witchcraft might be attempted and what it is that one can hope to learn from 
witchcraft materials about the culture at large. But let it be said with some em- 
phasis that this is meant only as. the most tentative beginning of a new ap- 
proach to such questions. 

Consider an interesting set of findings included by two anthropologists in a 
broad survey of child-rearing practices in over fifty cultures around the world, 
They report that belief in witchcraft is powerfully correlated with the training 
a society imposes on young children in regard to the control of aggressive im- 
pulses?" That is, wherever this training is severe and restrictive, there is a strong 
likelihood that the culture will make much of witchcraft. The correlation seems 
to suggest that suppressed aggression will seek indirect outlets of the kind that 
belief in witchcraft provides. Unfortunately there is relatively little concrete evi- 
dence about child-rearing practices in early New England; but it seems at least 
consistent with what is known of Puritan culture generally to imagine that 
quite a harsh attitude mule have been taken toward any substantial show of 
aggression in the young.*8 

Now, some further considerations. There were gale ae a very few cases of witch- 
craft accusations among members of the same family. But, as we have seen, the 
typical pattern involved accusations by adolescent girls against middle-aged 
women. It seems plausible, at least from a clinical standpoint, to think that this 
pattern masked deep problems stemming ultimately from the relationship of 


36 Cotton Mather, Memorable Providences etc., 131. 

57 John. W. M. Whiting and Irvin І. Child, Child Training and Personality (New Haven, 1953), 
Chap. 12. 

38 John Robinson, the pastor of the original "Pilgrim" congregation, wrote as follows in an essay 
on "Children and Their Education": "Surely there is in all children . . . a stubbornness, and stoutness 
of mind arising from natural pride, which must be broken and beaten down. .. . Children should 
not know, if it could be kept from them, that they have a will in their own: neither should these 
words be heard from them, save by way of consent, ‘I will’ or ‘I will not." Robinson, Works (Bos- 
ton, 1851), I, 246-47. This point of view would not appear to leave much room for the free expres- 
он of aggressive impulses, but of course it tells us nothing certain about actual practice in Puritan 
. ies. 
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mother and daughter. Perhaps, then, the afflicted girls were both projecting 
their aggression and diverting or “displacing” it from its real target. Considered 
from this perspective, displacement represents another form of avoidance or 
denial; and so the charges of the accusers may be seen as a kind of double de- 
fense against the actual conflicts. 

How can we locate the source of these conflicts? This is a more difficult and 
frankly speculative question. Indeed the question leads farther and farther from 
the usual canons of historical explanation; such proof as there is must come by 
way of parallels to findings of recent psychological research and, above all, to a 
great mass of clinical data. More specifically, it is to psychoanalytic theory that one 
may turn for insights of an especially helpful sort. 

The prominence of oral themes in the historical record suggests that the dis- 
turbances that culminated in charges of witchcraft must be traced to the earliest 
phase of personality development. It would be very convenient to have some 
shred of information to insert here about breast-feeding practices among early 
New Englanders. Possibly their methods of weaning were highly traumatic? 
but as no hard evidence exists we simply cannot be sure. Jt seems plausible, 
however, that many New England children were faced with some unspecified 
but extremely difficult psychic tasks in the first year or so of life. The outcome 
was that their aggressive drives were tied especially closely to the oral mode and 
driven underground.” Years later, in accordance with changes normal for adoles- 
cence, instinctual energies of all types were greatly augmented; and this tended, 
as it so often does, to reactivate the earliest conflicts*—the process that Freud 
vividly described as “the return of the repressed.” But these conflicts were no easier 
to deal with in adolescence than they had been earlier; hence the need for the 
twin defenses of projection and displacement.** 


59 However, we can determine with some confidence the usual time of weaning. Since lactation 
normally creates an impediment to a new conception, and since the average interval between births 
in New England families was approximately two years, it seems likely that most infants were weaned 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen months. The nursing process would therefore overlap the 
arrival of baby teeth (and accompanying biting wishes); and this might well give rise to considerable 
tension between mother and child. I have found only one direct reference to weaning in all the docu- 
mentary evidence from seventeenth-century New England, an entry in the journal of John Hull: “1659, 
11th of 2d. My daughter Hannah was taken from her mother's breast, and, through the favor of God, 
weaned without any trouble; only about fifteen days after, she did not eat her meat well.” American 
Antiquarian Society, Transactions, ТП (Boston, 1857), 149. Hannah Hull was born on February 14, 
1658, making her thirteen months and four weeks on the day of the above entry. Hull's choice of 
words creates some temptation to speculate- "further. Was it perhaps unusual for Puritan infants to be 

“weaned without any trouble"? Also, does it not seem that in this case the process was quite abrupt— 
that is, accomplished entirely at one point in time? (Generally speaking, this is more traumatic for an 
infant than gradual weaning is.) For a longer discussion of infancy in Puritan New England see John 
Demos, A Little Commonwealth: Family-Life in Plymouth Colony (New York, 1970), Chap. 8. 

*9 I have found the work of Melanie Klein on the origins of psychic conflict in infancy to be par- 
Чсшапу helpful. See her The Psycho-Analysis of Children (London, 1932) and the papers collected 
in her Contributions to Psycho-Analysis (London, 1950). See also Joan Riviere, "On the Genesis of 
Psychical Conflict in Earliest Infancy,” in Melanie Klein e£ al., Developments in Psycho-Analysis 
(London, 1952), 37—66. 

41 Sec Peter Blos, On Adolescence (New York, 1962). This (basically psychoanalytic) study pro- 
vides a wealth of case materials and some very shrewd interpretations, which seem to bear strongly : 
on certain of the phenomena connected with early New England witchcraft. 

421 is no coincidence that projection was so important among the defenses employed by the 
afflicted girls in their efforts to combat their own aggressive drives. For projection is the earliest of 
all defenses, and indeed it takes shape under the influence of the oral phase. On this point see Sig- 
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One final problem must be recognized. The conflicts on which this discussion 
has focused were, of course, most vividly expressed in the fits of the accusers. 
The vast majority of people in early New England—subjected, one assumes, to 
roughly similar influences as children—managed to reach adulthood without 
experiencing fits. Does this pose serious difficulties for the above interpretations? 
The question can be argued to a negative conclusion, in at least two different 
but complementary ways. First, the materials on witchcraft, and in particular 
on the fits of the accusers, span a considerable length of time in New England’s 
early history. It seems clear, therefore, that aggression and orality were more or 
less constant themes in the pathology of the period. Second, even in the far 
less bizarre testimonies of the witnesses—those who have been taken to represent 
the community at large—the same sort of focus appears. It is, above all, significant 
that the specific complaints of the accusers were so completely credible to so 
many others around them. The accusers, then, can be viewed as those individuals 
who were somehow especially sensitive to the problems created by their environ- 
ment; they were the ones who were pushed over the line, so to speak, into 
serious illness. But their behavior clearly struck an answering chord in a much 
larger group of people. In this sense, nearly everyone in seventeenth-century 
` New England was at some level an accuser. 





mund Freud, “Negation,” The Standard Edition of the Complete Works of Sigmund Freud, ed. J. 
Strachey (London, 1960), XIX, 237, and Paula Heimann, “Certain Functions of Introjection and Pro- 
jection in Early Infancy,” in Klein e al., Developments in Psycho-Analysis, 122-68. 
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EVER since its unhappy denouement, the Ethiopian crisis has been turned into a 
kind of morality play. As an example, a review of a recent work on the crisis 
concluded that "the verdict of history is likely to confirm [Haile Selassie's] view 
that the invasion of Ethiopia was a crime and the policy of Britain and France a’ 
foolish and in the end pointless betrayal of principles." Without attempting an 
analysis of the pros and cons of the policy of appeasement, which is quite another 
matter, this essay will try to demonstrate that the orthodox judgment on British 
policy is far too simplistic, ignoring as it does powerful military considerations? 

The clash of Italian and Ethiopian troops at Walwal on the undefined frontier 
between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopia on December 5, 1934, had been seized 
upon by Mussolini as the point of departure for the conquest of Ethiopia. Italian 
intentions were clear as early as February 1935, when large forces were dispatched 
to Eritrea. The British Services came into the Ethiopian picture for the first time 
in an important way on July 5, 1935. On this day the Italo-Ethiopian arbitration 
commission, meeting at Scheveningen in the Netherlands, reached an impasse; 
it adjourned on the ninth sine die. On the fifth Sir Maurice Hankey, the indis- 
pensable secretary of the cabinet (as well as of the Chiefs of Staff and Defence 
Policy and Requirements Sub-Committees), informed the service chiefs that 
the prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, wished them to bear in mind the military 
implications of Britain's carrying out the requirements of Article 18, the sanctions 
article, of the. League of Nations Covenant. On July зо the chiefs of staff stated 
their position: the exercise of economic pressure “would almost invariably lead to 
war” with Italy, as would "any steps taken to interrupt Italy’s communications 
We Professor of history at the University of California, Irvine, and, during 1969-70, George Eastman 
Visiting Professor at Oxford, Mr. Marder specializes in nineteenth- and twentieth-century British his- 
tory, its naval and diplomatic aspects in particular. He received his Ph.D. in 1936 from Harvard, 
where he was a student of William L. Langer, Donald Cope McKay, and Michael Karpovich. Mr. 
Marder is author of From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow (London, 1961-70) and recipient of the, 
1941 George Louis Beer Prize of the American Historical Association and the 1968 Chesney Gold > 
Medal of the Royal United Service Institution. Mr. Marder wishes to express his gratitude to the Earl 
of Avon, the late Viscount Monsell, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, Admirals Sir Guy 
Grantham and: Sir William James, Captain John Creswell, R. N., and the late Sir Basil Liddell Hart 
for providing a number of insights and sidelights of value. _. 

1 Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 20, 1969, in a review of A. J. Barker, The Civilising Mission: 
A History of the Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935-1936 (New York, 1968). 

2 My principal unpublished sources have been the Chatfield Papers, through the courtesy of the 
second Lord Chatfield, the Admiralty (hereafter Adm.) and Foreign Office (hereafter FO) records, 
the cabinet (hereafter Cab.) minutes, the minutes and papers of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
(hereafter CID), of the Defence Policy and Requirements Sub-Committee of the Committee of Im- 


perial Defence (hereafter DPR), and of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence (hereafter COS), all in the Public Record Office (hereafter PRO). 
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with Abyssinia.” The possibility of маг necessitated the active cooperation of 
the other naval participatory powers (they had in mind France in particular) and 
preconcerted arrangements with them? These conditions became leitmotivs in 
` the months that followed. 

On July 31, the day the League Council convened in Geneva, Mussolini 
trumpeted his defiance of world opinion in J? Popolo d'Italia: "Put in military 
terms, the problem admits of only one solution—with Geneva, without Geneva, 
against Geneva.” Italy’s war preparations were far advanced by this date. The 
British government was deeply concerned over the deteriorating situation. Espe- 
cially. were they afraid of an extreme Italian reaction to a possible decision in 
the coming Anglo-French conversations to uphold the League Covenant even to 
the extent of applying sanctions. On August 6 the cabinet instructed the chiefs 
of staff to examine at once what the position would be if Italy “took the bit be- 
tween her teeth” and what steps should be taken to provide against this con- 
tingency. 

The chiefs were alive to the ever present possibility of a war brought on by 
some Italian folly. The first sea lord, Chatfield, afterwards wrote that when the 
alarm occurred in August, “we were expecting the possibility of hostilities at a 
moment's notice." But the services were not ready, and in the negotiations by 
Britain and France with Italy in Paris beginning on August 16 “care should be 
taken," in Chatfield's words, 
not to precipitate the possibility of hostilities, but on the other hand every endeavour 
should be made to delay this possibility as long as possible. It should also be empha- 
sised that the enforcement of sanctions could not be undertaken at the moment 
which was necessarily diplomatically convenient, but only when the Services were in 
a position to back the enforcement. 

So far as the Mediterranean Fleet'was concerned, it was much below the re- 
quired strength, especially in cruisers and anti-submarine fitted destroyers. Some 
two months were needed to make defense preparations, meaning, essentially, 
the movement of reinforcements and supplies to the Mediterranean. “It therefore 
seemed of some importance,” declared the deputy chief of the air staff, Air Vice- 
Marshal C. L. Courtney, “that the Conversations with Italy should endeavour to 
‘keep the pot simmering’ until that period of two months was up.” The chiefs 
reminded the government of the importance of the assured military support of 
France; her moral and political cooperation would not suffice. Britain must not 
find herself carrying the risks alone; that is, there must be no unilateral action in 
support of the Covenant? To make certain that the Foreign Office got the mes- 
sage, Chatfield repeated the essence of the recommendations and reasoning of the 


8 COS minutes, 147th meeting, July 30, 1935. The Cab. $3/5-6 classes embrace the 1935-36 
minutes. The COS papers of this period are in the Cab. 53/25-28 classes. 

4 Ammunition was a bit of a problem, too, the second-in-command of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, confiding to the British ambassador in Cairo at about this time that 
his ships had enough ammunition to shoot for fifteen minutes! Lord Vansittart, The Mis Procession 
(London, 1958), 544. 

5 COS minutes, 148th meeting, Aug. 8, 1935. i 
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chiefs in a personal letter to Sir Robert Vansittart, the permanent under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, concluding: “War is not a light measure which we can 
. go into blindfold trusting to luck. I only want to be sure that the Foreign Office 
are fully apprised of the military situation and they do all they can to delay the 
danger of hostilities, meanwhile authorising us to prepare." 

Sir Samuel Hoare, the foreign secretary, and’ Vansittart agreed that the 
admonitions of the service chiefs, and all that lay behind them, must guide their- 
actions in Paris. “We shall have to be exceedingly cautious in Paris and for long 
after, if there is any prospect whatever of a stiff or drastic line ring taken," 
wrote Vansittart. 


"What [Chatfield’s letter] comes to is this. This country has been so weakened of recent 
years that we are in no position to take a strong line in the Mediterranean . . . we 
should be very cautious as to how far and in what manner we force the pace in 
Paris, with an unreliable France and an unready England." 

When Anthony Eden, the minister for League of Nations affairs, met with Laval, 
the French premier, on August 13 and again, with Vansittart, on August 14, in 
an attempt to establish a common front, Laval then, as throughout the crisis, was 
not prepared to adopt a strong stance at Geneva. He would do nothing that 
might antagonize Mussolini and deprive France of his support against Hitler. 
In the tripartite discussions on August 16 the British and French offered to 
support Italian economic and political preponderance in Ethiopia but would go 
no further. This was not good enough for the Duce, who was bent on annexing 
the non-Amharic territories of Ethiopia and establishing a protectorate over the 
rest, and he torpedoed the conference on the eighteenth. 

With the possibility of a negotiated settlement increasingly remote, on Eden’s 
initiative the holidaying prime minister was persuaded to summon an emergency 
cabinet for August 22 to consider precautionary military measures. Chatfield, 
who was snatching a holiday in Austria, was among those recalled to London. 
He met Baldwin in the cross-Channel steamer and was told: "We shall have a. 
Cabinet to-morrow and then I shall, I hope, go back to Aix.” There was to be 
no going back. 

The cabinet had before it on the twenty-second the defense measures recom- 
mended by the chiefs of staff pursuant to the cabinet directive of August 6. The 
immediate problem concerned the program of the Home Fleet. As had been. 
announced in the press, the fleet was supposed to leave home ports on September 
8 for a cruise in home waters. The cabinet accepted the recommendation of the · 
chiefs that this be scrapped and that the fleet. concentrate ас Portland on August 
29, ready to sail for Gibraltar, with certain units to part company unobtrusively 
and sail to join the Mediterranean Fleet. The press was in due course informed 


that these ships were not reinforcing the Mediterranean Fleet, but that the move- 
* Chatfield to Vansittart, Aug. 8, 1935, Chatfield Papers, FO 371/19123. ‚ 


7 Vansittart to Hoare, Aug. 9, 1935, ibid. 
8 Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, Ir Might Happen Again (London, 1947), 88. 
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ment was in accordance with the routine work of the service. A second major 
decision was to authorize the Admiralty to keep the Mediterranean Fleet at 
Malta until August 29 and then to send it to the eastern Meditérranean. Finally 
the cabinet turned down the Admiralty’s bid for mobilization of naval reserves, 
necessary to complete the Home and Mediterranean Fleets to full-complement, 
“owing to the resounding effect it would have on public opinion both at home 
and abroad.” 

Further preparatory steps. were approved the next day by the TM in- 
stituted Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence!" —the maximum reinforcements іп the Mediterranean that 
would not be considered likely to provoke hostilities on the eve of the September 
4 meeting of the League of Nations Council: the aircraft carrier Courageous, the 
Fifth and Sixth Destroyer Flotillas, and the Second Submarine Flotilla. They 
left home waters on August 30. 

The naval commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, W. W. Fisher; not only 
wanted all the reinforcements he could get, but he also pressed for the Home 
Fleet to proceed to Malta, where he apparently expected it would come under his 
command. “Any hostile act by Italy,” he telegraphed the Admiralty, 


should in my opinion be met by strongest possible counter offensives within 24 hours if 
possible. Delay adds to difficulty. If Mediterranean Fleet is in Eastern (bases) and 
Home Fleet at Malta the latter would be available for immediate counter offensive 
but major offensive would have to await junction of the two Fleets.!! 


Chatfield preferred that not all the projected reinforcements go out immediately 
and that the Home Fleet remain concentrated at Portland, though at short notice. 
This was the line. taken by the Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and Require- 
ments on August 23. The first sea lord explained the situation to a frustrated 
commander-in-chief: 


The Cabinet wanted to send you at once al] the reinforcements І had envisaged. 
So did I, but only if they made France also take-military measures such as concentrat- 
ing aircraft on the Italian frontier. It was their view that to send out everything and 
the Home Fleet to Gibraltar would act as a deterrent to Mussolini but I had to point 
out the danger if they proved incorrect as the Foreign Office so often are. They would 
not approach the French however, as they feel the latter would refuse to cooperate in 
military measures at this time—whatever they may be willing to do later on. 

Now if the sending of the- Battle Cruisers to you and the Home Fleet to Gi- 


i 9 Cab. 42 (35) minutes, Aug. 22, 1935. The Cab. 23/82-84 classes embrace the cabinet minutes 
of 1935-36. 

10 DPR minutes, 5th meeting, Aug. 23, 1935. The cabinet had invited it om August 22 "to consider 
any matter that might arise in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian Dispute." The membership of the 
sub-committee consisted of eleven cabinet ministers, including the prime minister, who served as 
chairman, the foreign secretary, the minister for League of Nations affairs, and the service heads, with 
the chiefs of staff of the three defense services acting as expert advisers. The COS sub-committee and 
the chiefs of staff individually prepared papers for the committee. The 1935-36 minutes of this com- 
mittee are in Cab. 16/136, and the papers in Cab. 16/138—-40. The latter include many ‘of the COS 
papers, which are also given a “DPR” number. 

1i Telegram No. 426, Aug. 20, 1935, Adm. 116/3038. 
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braltar had the effect of touching off the excitable Iti we should be plunged into War 
under the most unfavourable conditions possible, і.е., unready, no French support, no 
French dockyards for repair of ships, no Greek harbour, the M.N.B. [Mobile Naval 
Base] organisation not available. For this reason I advised holding up the Battle 
Cruisers for the present, badly as I wish them to be with you with your weakness in 
cruisers. 


In short, unless the French also took military measures, the first sea lord would 
not risk a too heavy naval concentration in the Mediterranean. 

Fisher was also overriden in his desire to keep Malta as his main base. The 
Admiralty was seriously concerned about the vulnerability of Malta to air attack 
from Italy. It was within sixty miles of Sicilian air bases and its defenses against 
such attack (a War Office responsibility) were slight, owing to the financial 
stringency of preceding years. Fisher's answer to Admiralty arguments about 
the untenability of Malta was that he would use the fleet aircraft to defend 
Malta. Chatfield pointed out on August 25 that he had “only the exact number 
required for the 3 carriers, no reserve pilots other than those with the Fleet 
doing sea-time. If the aircraft at Malta were lost the Carrier is immobilised.” 
On August 28 the Admiralty overrode Fisher’s intention to use Malta as a base 
and, carrying out the cabinet decision of the twenty-second, sent the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet to Alexandria. It left Malta in dribs arid drabs starting on August 
29, with the last unit, the flagship HMS е not л. in Alexandria 
until September 24. 

The first sea lord was clear in his mind that 


Malta is a minor matter in the long run . . . if Italy is mad enough to challenge us, it ` 
is at the ends of the Mediterranean she will be defeated and, knowing that her com- 
munications with Abyssinia are cut, you yourself will have a freer hand in the Central 
Mediterranean and Malta, even if it is demolished, will come back again. 


This, too, was the position taken by the chiefs of staff, who declared that Malta’s 
defense would probably have no adverse effects on the result of the war—indeed, 
enemy air attacks on Malta would be a diversion favorable to the operations of 
the fleet. However, “emphasis should be laid on the probable results to Italy of the 
cutting of her communications with her forces in Abyssinia and this was likely 
to be the main cause of bringing Italy to her knees. . . .”14 


12 Chatfield to Fisher, Aug. 25, 1935, Chatfield Papers. 

13 Ibid. 

14 COS minutes, 150th meeting, Sept. 13, 1935. Throughout the crisis the chiefs of staff were con- 
cerned about the vulnerability of Malta to air attack, but they believed that the best method of reliev- 
ing this pressure would be by air counter-attacks from southern France on northern Italy. To main- 
tain adequate naval control in the central Mediterranean after the abandonment of Malta by the fleet, 
the chiefs, led by Chatfield, held that it would be necessary from the start of the war to make use 
of an advanced base of operations. For security reasons this base was referred to as Port "X." Actually 
it was Navarino, a large fleet anchorage on the west coast of Greece that the Mediterranean Fleet 
had frequentl y, used for such events as regattas. The assumption was that the Greeks would cooperate. 
Greck permission or no, the fleet must have Port "X." "I do not know if Greece will give us Port 
X,” Chatfield assured Fisher on August 25, "but if not I shall not hesitate (nor will the Cabinet) 
to seize it. I have told them so. So you can rely on that." In mid-December, however, this item in 
the war plan was scrapped, temporarily at any rate, after Fisher had convinced the Admiralty that the 
advantages of Port "X" did not justify the risk of trying to establish and maintain a base there in 
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Alexandria had important advantages. It controlled the Suez Canal, lay on 
the Italian line of communications to Ethiopia, and was an easily defended 
harbor. It had one grave shortcoming: it lacked repair facilities for the fleet, and 
Malta, the nearest dockyard and naval base, was 815 nautical miles away. Recrea- 
tional facilities were few, and its narrow-mouthed harbor, if blocked, would: trap 
the warships inside. Alexandria had a further disadvantage. The submarine- 
detecting apparatus (Asdics) of the anti-submarine forces were rendered in- 
effective by the varying densities of the sea water in different layers, a condition 
caused by the outpouring of fresh water from the mouths of the Nile. 

Among other elementary precautions taken at this time on Admiralty initiative, 
the Home and Mediterranean Fleets were ordered to complete to full capacity of - 
naval and victual stores to make them self-contained for four months, the charts 
that might be required were printed and distributed, and there was an accelera- 
tion of the provision of anti-submarine apparatus for small craft. 

Meanwhile, in September, the one achievement of the League Council that 
had convened in: Geneva on the fourth was the appointment on the sixth of a 
conciliation committee of five (Britain, France, Spain, Poland, and Turkey) 
“to make a general examination of Italo-Ethiopian relations and to seek for a 
pacific settlement.” Italy ignored it. On the ninth the sixteenth session of the 
Assembly of the League opened. On the eleventh Hoare delivered his now cele- 
brated speech. He made a ringing affirmation of Britain’s support of “the League 
and its ideals as the most effective way of ensuring peace,” and in emphatic 
tones, with raps on the desk of the rostrum for additional emphasis, he electrified 
the Assembly with these words: “In conformity with its precise and explicit 
obligations, the League stands, and my country stands with it, for collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” We know that what 
struck his listeners as a British pledge to go to war if necessary to stop Italian 
aggression was only a bluff to scare Mussolini into a more moderate policy. 
In secret talks on September 10-11 Hoare and Laval had ruled out the adoption 
of military sanctions and had decided that any economic sanctions imposed by 
the League must be applied cautiously. The conciliation committee reported 
back on September 18, calling for administrative reforms in Ethiopia under 
European supervision and the recognition of Italy’s paramount economic in- 
terests in that country. Italy found the scheme unacceptable. 

British naval preparations were intensified as the crisis deepened during 
September. Chatfield “felt that all efforts must be sacrificed in the interests of the 





the face of the Italian air threat. Thereafter Alexandria was considered the main fleet base in the event 
of war. From it the fleet would attempt to exert at least an intermittent control of the central Medi- 
terranean. Chatfield anticipated that the fleet might have to be established at Port "X" so that it could 
“advance closer to Italy in order to force things to a conclusion.” This time might arrive when the 
French were prepared for full military cooperation and were to put pressure on Italy by air attacks 
on northern Italy. COS minutes, 159th meeting, Dec. 13, 1935; Chatfield to Fisher, Dec. 19, 1935, 
Chatfield Papers. 
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Mediterranean. So far as he was concerned he had already burnt his boats in the 
East. He did not consider that anything should stand in the way of improving 
our position in the Mediterranean." The Fourth Cruiser Squadron, under 
the commander-in-chief, East Indies, concentrated at Aden to seal off the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea. Reinforcements from home waters and the China, 
Pacific, and America and West Indies stations arrived to join the Mediterranean 
Fleet, and a Home Fleet detachment consisting of the battle cruisers Hood and 
Renown, three six-inch cruisers, and six destroyers arrived at Gibraltar on Sep- 
tember 17. The Mediterranean and Home Fleets were completed with ammuni- 
tion, torpedoes, depth charges, and the like (although the former fleet continued to 
lack reserve ammunition). They were completed to full complements without 
mobilizing by denuding all the training schools and, without publicity, by calling 
_up three thousand volunteers. The ships, equipment, and personnel! constituting 
the Mobile Naval Base Defence Organisation, consisting of boom nets, controlled 
mines, twenty-two anti-aircraft guns, thirty-three searchlights, moorings, com- 
munications, and base staff (largely Royal Marines), also four six-inch coast- 
defense guns, were sent to Alexandria. The intention was to use them in the 
defense of Port “X” and other eastern Mediterranean bases. Two flying-boat 
squadrons from home were sent to Alexandria for eventual cooperation with 
the fleet, another was dispatched to Gibraltar, and the air squadrons in the 
Middle East were increased by thirty aircraft. Three battalions were sent to 
Malta. To intercept contraband destined for Eritrea or Italy, wartime contraband 
control staffs were established at Aden, Port Said, and Gibraltar. The Admiralty 
_ took preliminary steps to enable the control and routing of British shipping to be 
instituted should an emergency necessitate diversion of through Mediterranean 
trade to the Cape route. 

It certainly looked as though the British meant business. Their ambassador 
in Rome, however, assured Mussolini on September 20 that the build-up in the 
inland sea was “not intended to imply any aggressive intention,” but was rather 
a "natural consequence" of the violent Anglophobe tone of the Italian press.'? 
The latest study of the Italo-Ethiopian War holds: 


'The most generous interpretation of the reasons for the concentration of a British : 
naval force in the Eastern Mediterranean during September 1935 was that the British 
Government considered there was the possibility of Mussolini taking a swipe at Britain 
if there was any interference at Suez. Yet this explanation seems far-fetched when one 
considers that with a quarter of a million men on the far side of the Canal in an area 
where they could hardly get enough drinking water and certainly not enough food, 
Mussolini had provided a hostage for any maritime power that chose to attack her. 
More likely the comings and goings of the British fleet, its concentration at Alexandria, 
and the reinforcements sent to Egypt, were deceptive measures designed to provide the 
necessary atmosphere at home, where the Conservatives had to be kept quiet, at 
Geneva, where Britain could pose as a weary Titan with the world’s troubles on 


15 COS minutes, 149th meeting, Sept. 6, 1935. 
18 Sir Eric Drummond to Hoare, Sept. 20, 1935, FO 401/35. 
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her shoulders, and in Rome, where there was still hope that a show of the might of 
the Royal Navy could call the Duce's bluff.tT 


In this case “the most generous interpretation” is the correct one. The naval 
measures were, in fact, precautionary. “There has been so much wild and threat-. 
ening talk in Italy of late," Hoare informed Eden, “that we have found it neces- 
sary to be on the safe side and to take some precautionary measures.”!* Should 
the League impose non-military sanctions, the Admiralty believed it was “possible 
but not probable that Italy would take some action which would bring about a 
state of war. We must therefore be prepared for war to follow the imposition of 
any form of sanctions."? So little were the British interested in pressuring the 
Italians with a display of force that they took the various naval measures with 
as little publicity as possible. So far as was practicable the government and 
Admiralty were anxious to avoid giving Mussolini an excuse for breaking off 
the negotiations at Geneva. 
On the Italian side, 


Mussolini did not want a war with Britain: at this time he had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain, despite his belief that the Italian air force was capable of inflicting 
great damage on the British Fleet. But he was irrevocably committed to the success 
of the Ethiopian campaign and it is not impossible that, had the threat from 
Britain become critical, out of desperation he might have retaliated.” 


Their preparations for war completed, on October 3 the Italians began the 
invasion of Ethiopia. On the seventh the Council of the League condemned 
Italy’s resort to war as being “in disregard of her obligations under Article 12” 
(the compulsory arbitration article) of the Covenant. This brought into use Article 
16, which called for the application of sanctions in such a case. On the eleventh 
representatives of fifty nations in the Assembly endorsed this decision; only 
four were opposed. It was not until November 18 that sanctions were imposed. 
Although Article 16 provided for military action as well, the only sanctions 
invoked were economic: the prohibition of Italian imports, of export of certain 
raw materials to Italy, and of loans and credits to Italians and the placement of 
an arms embargo. The League Assembly’s Committee of Eighteen unanimously 
agreed in principle to oil sanctions on November 15, subject to further inquiries 
about the attitude of the United States. 

The most critical phase of the crisis, for Britain above all, began with the 

17 A. J. Barker, The Civtlizing Mission, 131. 

18 Hoare to Consul, Geneva, for Eden, Sept. 16, 1935, FO 401/35. - 

19 Admiralty to Cs.-in-C., Mediterranean, East Indies, Africa, Sept. 11, 1935, Adm. 116/3038. 
Hoare believed that “the greatest risk . . . was liable to arise out of the probable lifting of the em- 
bargo on the export of arms to Abyssinia by the various nations whenever Italy was declared in the 
wrong. In that contingency it was quite conceivable that a serious incident might arise if Italy should 
claim belligerent rights and seize a ship carrying amunitions." DPR minutes, 8th meeting, Sept. 17, 
1935. Various European nations, among them France and Britain, had imposed an arms embargo on 
Ethiopia early in the summer. It was raised on October 11. 

20 George W. Baer, The Coming of the Italo-Ethiopian War (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 355. That 


the Italians were not looking for war with Britain is borne out by the fact that as late as February 
1936 no war orders had been sent to the Italian naval commander. Ibid., 352-53, n 
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_ adoption of sanctions, as it was obvious that the main burden of enforcing them, 

should the Italians make trouble, would fall on the Royal Navy. Late in October 
the British government expressed interest in an Italian overture, conveyed through 
` Laval, to effect a military détente in the Mediterranean by the withdrawal of the 
two British battle cruisers at Gibraltar in exchange for the withdrawal of one 
Italian division from Libya (in addition to thé one pulled out recently). The 
existing situation: 56,000 Italian troops in Libya and 15,500 British in Egypt, 
compared with the normal figures 20,000 and 11,000, respectively. The cabinet 
was ready to withdraw the battle cruisers if they had French assurance of naval 
support оп. ће outbreak of war and if the Italians were willing to “effect a change 
in the attitude of the Press towards this country” and to scale their forces in 
Libya down to a “reasonable figure.” By early November, however, the British 
"had softened their terms considerably, so anxious were they to ease the crisis. 
French assurance of instant naval support was no longer required (“the proposal 
of the French Naval Staff that, in the event of an Italian aggression against 
British interests in the Mediterranean, France should delay going to war until 
her state of preparedness was improved, is the best we can hope for and should 
be accepted with good will”) and gone was the provision about the Italian press. 
The withdrawal of one Italian division would be’ sufficient to order the with- 
drawal of the two battle cruisers from the Mediterranean, this despite Chatfield’s 
unwillingness to approve any weakening of the fleet in the Mediterranean?! 
Nothing was achieved, since Mussolini, who was now, Hoare reported, in an 
“intransigent mood,” would not consider the British proposal except as part of 
a wider agreement covering the future, and this was unacceptable to London. 
By mid-November the détente was a dead issue. 

'The situation deteriorated further in'the latter part of November and into 
December, a period when the British regarded an Italian “mad-dog act” as. a 
distinct possibility. The Foreign Office picked up many rumors that Italy might 
well attack Britain “if sanctions were imposed such as to humiliate Italy or to 
threaten her national life.” Hoare believed they could not ignore this threat, 
nor should they overrate it, since there was without doubt an element of pro- 
paganda in this rumor-mongering. Some of it, at least, was being used to 
frighten them.” The cabinet of December 2 had before it secret information that . 
indicated the Italians were making military preparations to back up their threats 
of active retaliation if oil sanctions were adopted. The Admiralty did not dis- 
miss the possibility of an attack under the stimulus of oil sanctions. “Should they 
be imposed it is considered that the possibility of an attack on this country will 
be greater than at any on period, since, faced by eventual defeat, Italy may 


21 See especially DPR minutes, 12th and 13th meetings, Oct. 21, Nov; 5, 1935. 

22 DPR minutes, 14th meeting, Nov. 26, 1935, Cab. 50 (35) minutes, Dec. 2, 1935. These rumors 
were what Chatfield may have been thinking of when he remarked long after the crisis: “If I believed 
all the stories I heard at the time of the Abyssinian crisis and my nerves were less strong I should 
now be in a lunatic asylum." Chatfield to Vansittart, Jan. a1, 1938, Chatfield Papers. 
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prefer to go down with her colours flying fighting this country rather than be 
_ ignominiously defeated by League action."?? 


The pattern of British policy had been set by October and was to undergo 
no significant change while the crisis lasted. The opposition to military sanctions, 
the half-hearted espousal of an oil embargo—the only kind of economic sanc- 
tion that really would have hurt Mussolini—and that futile early exercise in 
appeasement, the Hoare-Laval Pact of December 8, 1935, under which the 
League would have asked Ethiopia to sacrifice about half her territory in return 
for receiving a Red Sea port with a connecting corridor to it—these, as well as the 
ultimate decision to liquidate sanctions, were in large measure determined by the 
weakness of the British naval position. Not that this position vis-à-vis the Italian 
fleet was in much doubt, and therein lies an important facet of this study. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Ernle (afterward first Baron) Chatfield, the first sea 
lord and chief of naval staff (1933-38), was the finest officer the Royal Navy 
produced between the wars. He had character, charm (even if he always looked 
rather severe and lacked a sense of humor), administrative ability, professional 
knowledge—the lot. Admiral Sir William James, who had been Chatfield’s chief 
of staff in the Home and Mediterranean Fleets, and who became his deputy chief 
of nayal staff on October 30, 1935, has written: 


With his unique experience afloat, in peace and war, and of the Admiralty, as Fourth 
Sea Lord, A.C.N.S. and Controller, he could very quickly master the contents of a 
docket or disentangle a problem and make his decision. Unlike some of his con- 
temporaries he never wasted time on unimportant matters and so always found time to 
enjoy the sports and games, at which he was so proficient. . . . He was the best "all. 
rounder" of his day and age. With his quiet manner, his charm, and friendliness he 
won the hearts of all who had the good fortune to be on his staff and so in daily 
contact with him.?* 


Chatfield completely dominated the Board of Admiralty, and it was he who 
conducted all the more important business arising from the crisis. Admiral James 
does not remember any board meetings on it. The first lord of the Admiralty 
during the Ethiopian crisis was the tall very handsome, and charming Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell (soon afterward first Viscount Monsell), a onetime 
naval commander. “The great thing about him,” one officer recalls, “was that he 
was a gentleman, ready to take the advice of the experts.” There is a revealing 
passage in the first volume of Chatfield’s autobiography: “Anyhow, I knew I 
should have a pleasant political chief who would ‘give me my head, "5 and that 
is exactly what he did. Chatfield also daminated the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Com- 
mittee. There is no mystery here. The chief of the air staff (1933-37) was Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, in every way inferior to Chatfield. 

33 Plans Division, Admiralty, "Summary of Present Situation in Regard to Italo/Abyssinian Crisis," 
Dec. 11, 1935, Adm. 116/3049. 


24 Admiral James’s letter in the Times (London), Nov. 20, 1967. 
25 The Navy and Defence (London, 1942), 247. 
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The same is true of the chief of the imperial general staff (1933-36), Sir Archi- 
bald Montgomery-Massingberd. (His: original family name was Montgomery, 
but he tacked on the surname .of Massingberd on inheriting a property in 
Lincolnshire.) The war secretary at this time, Duff Cooper, found him “very 
inadequate and out of date’ Sir Basil Liddell Hart says that “when his name 
comes up, Monty (Bernard Montgomery) is always quick to emphasize that they 
were in no way related!”2? What it boils down to is that Chatfield’s views on 
strategic matters carried exceptional weight with the government. 

The admiral was fully aware of Italy’s “disadvantageous general strategical - 
position,” the result of her dependence on seaborne trade for seventy-six per 
cent of her total imports. Sixty-two per cent of her imports came through 
Gibraltar, three per cent via Suez, and the remaining eleven per cent from the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea countries. aM 

With our forces based at Gibraltar and in Egypt, her main communications can 

be cut with comparatively little effort to ourselves, whereas to take any steps (except 
ing by submarine) to counter our action she would have to send her forces far 
from their bases where they would be brought to action. This strategical advantage is 
so great that it is unlikely that Italy could make any serious attempt with Naval forces 
to interfere with our control of the two exits to the Mediterranean except by the 
action of her submarines, which could not prove decisive. Further, Italy's object is the 
prosecution: of her Abyssinian war, and the mere closing of the Canal to her by the 
presence of our Naval forces (whether closing is done in [the] Canal itself or by 
action outside it) might be decisive within a measurable period.?? 
On the other hand, he pointed out, "the problem of putting warlike pressure 
on her is not so simple as might appear above,” even if Britain had the support of 
the principal naval members of the League, because of certain Italian advantages. 
While Britain was doing nothing, Italy had long been preparing for war, and 
she occupied an excellent strategic position for operations in the central 
Mediterranean, since her fleet could operate | on interior lines as against the 
British and French fleets. 

These advantages did not signify too much to Chatfield, for he had contempt 
for the Italians as fighters and did not rate their navy highly. “The modern Italian 
is an unknown quantity but I cannot believe he is a greatly different fighter than 
in the past. But Mussolini (like Napoleon to Villeneuve!) may say ‘Go to sea 
and don't return till you have, damaged the British Fleet''7? He “thought it 
improbable.that the Italian Navy would ever prove really efficient at sea.”*° On 


28 Sir Basil Liddell Hart, Memoirs (London, 1965), I, 300. 

11 Liddell Hart's letter to the author, Jan. 29, 1968. 

. 28DPR 15, Chatfield’s memorandum, “Ttalo-Abyssinian Dispute. The Naval Strategical Position in 
the Mediterranean,” Sept. 3, 1935. : 

29 Chatfield to Fisher, Aug. 25, 1935, Chatfield Papers. 

30 COS minutes, 15oth meeting, Sept. 13, 1935. The other chiefs held similar opinions as regards 
their own service. The director of military operations and intelligence, Major-General J. G. Dill, rep- 
resenting the chief of the imperial general staff, asserted that "the Italian Army was technically highly 
developed and the officers were keen and efficient. but they still remained Italians, and . . . there was 
considerable doubt as to how long that efficiency would last under active service conditions." The chief - 
of the air staff agreed. “The Italian airman might start full of confidence, but a few knocks would 
soon reduce his enthusiasm.” Ihid. 
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paper the naval position was fairly satisfactory. Admiralty figures on the relative 
strength of the two fleets in the Mediterranean late in September (including 
British ships en route) showed: — - 


British Empire Гају 
Battleships 5 а (excluding 2 undergoing 
long refit and modern- 
ization) 
Battle Cruisers 2 (at Gibraltar) — . 
Aircraft Carriers р 2 . 1 S 
8-inch Cruisers 5 7 
6-inch Cruisers то (including 3 at то 
Gibraltar) · 
Flotilla Leaders — 18 >` 
. Destroyers — |, 54 65 
Submarines І її 62 
Comparative figures for the two fleets in the Red Sea showed: 
British Empire Jtaly 
8-inch Cruisers Q1 — 
6-inch Cruisers 2 2 (5.g-inch) 
. Flotilla Leaders — 2 
Destroyers 5 3 
Submarines — 4 
Sloops 5 2 


The battle cruisers were regarded as “a tremendous asset.” The destroyer situa- 
tion could stand improvement, but no more could be sent without mobilization. 
The most serious limitations were seen as, first, docking accommodation in the 
Mediterranean unless they had the use of French ports; second, “in the narrow 
waters of the Mediterranean aircraft attack was a serious preoccupation, especially 
as the anti-aircraft armaments of the Fleet were not as much as could be wished."? 
The French naval factor, which was central to the entire Admiralty outlook, 
will be discussed elsewhere, as will the air threat. Here it is sufficient to note that 
neither seriously affected the supreme confidence of the Admiralty in the ability 
of its fleet to handle the Italians in the Mediterranean, even in a singlehanded 
war. Chatfield early in the crisis asserted that “the final outcome of a conflict 
with Italy cannot be a mattér of doubt,” and when the crisis was nearly over, he 
“had no doubts as to the ability of the Royal Navy to carry out its tasks.” 


31 Figures presented by, and statement of, the First Lord, Sept. 24, 1935, Cab. 43 (35), minutes. 
On August 25 Chatfield warned Fisher of the Italian coastal motor-boats that might initially be an 
anxiety to him when he moved to the central Mediterranean. Admiralty figures at the end of October 
showed there were 544,000 tons of British warships in the Mediterranean and 49,000 tons in the Red 
Sea (compared with 208,000 and 2,000, respectively, on August 5) and 382,000 tons of Italian war- 
ships in the Mediterranean and 23,000 in the Red Sea (370,000 and 9,100, respectively, on August 
5). Figures (prepared at Foreign Office request) attached to Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 672, 
Oct. 30, 1935, Adm. 116/3038. Early in October nine submarines and a depot ship were sent out to 
increase the “very limited" submarine strength in the Mediterranean. 

33 Chatfield’s memorandum, “The Naval Strategical Position in the Mediterranean, " COS minutes, 
174th meeting, Miy 13, 1936. 
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- The Mediterranean Fleet shared this confidence. An officer. who served in 
that fleet during the crisis is positive on this point: 


I am quite sure everyone in the Fleet felt more than ready to take on the Italian Fleet 
and was confident that the Fleet would be successful in any sea operation that took 
place. Morale was high. Little was then known about the efficiency of anti-aircraft 
defence, the Italian bombers were based a great distance to the west and they were not 
considered much of a menace.5? 


‘The commander-in-chief had not the slightest doubts about the outcome of a war. 
Shortly before the fleet sailed to Alexandria, Fisher received from the chiefs of 
staff "a very pessimistic, not to say, defeatist, view of the Mediterranean Fleet's 
capacity to deal with the Italians.” (This mood in London vanished quickly.) An 
angry commander-in-chief told one of his flag officers that he had signaled “their 
Lordships telling them I disagree with every word of this pusillanimous docu- 
ment. The Mediterranean Fleet is by no means so powerless as is here set out.”®* 

Fisher’s confidence was based on the efficiency of the fleet, for which he was 
himself in large part responsible. Admiral Sir William Wordsworth Fisher, com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean since 1932, was an officer of magnificent, 
if somewhat aloof, presence, known to his contemporaries as ^W.W." and “the 
tall Agrippa.” (The latter from Heinrich Hoffman’s children’s classic, Struw- 
welpeter: “Now tall Agrippa lived close by—/So tall, he almost touch’d the 
sky . . ."). Among his diversified interests was tennis, which he played every 
possible afternoon, three or four sets at a time, even in the intense heat of the 
Alexandrian sun. More to the point, Fisher had a most attractive personality, im- 
mense energy, and a first-class brain, and he was an inspiring and understanding 
leader who possessed the confidence and affection of all who served under him. 
By continually exercising his fleet at sea, he kept it at peak efficiency, ready for 
any emergency. When he left for home in the Queen Elizabeth on March 20, 
1936, his departure was an unforgettable experience for the officers and men. 
Cunningham had “never heard cheers more hearty nor heart-felt. We were losing 
a friend, and a great commander.” 

Fisher’s successor, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, who had been commander- 
in-chief designate, had been serving as Fisher’s chief of staff since October 1935, 
a most extraordinary arrangement. Pound was, in Cunningham’s judgment, “a 
master of detail, which at times led him into trying to do too much himself. 
He was not, perhaps, а man of great imagination or insight... 5 But, as Cun- 
ningham admits, Pound succeeded in keeping the Mediterranean Fleet in the 

38 Admiral Sir Guy Grantham's letter to the author, Aug. 21, 1968. Grantham was in the Mediter- 
ranean from the end of 1935 and joined the staff of Fisher’s successor in March 1936. 

34 Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunningham of Hyndhope, 4 Sailor's Odyssey (London, 1951), 
173~74. Cunningham was then rear-admiral, Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean. A few wecks earlier, 
on August 14, the Duce had received the opinion of his chiefs of staff that a war with Great Britain 
would prove disastrous to Italy: the British fleet was far superior to Italy’s; the Italian air force, 
though larger, consisted mostly of obsolete planes; Italian cities, ports, and industrial centers would 


be heavily damaged. Baer, The Coming of the Italo-Ethiopian War, 253-54. 
36 4 Sailor's Odyssey, 583-84. 
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same high state of efficiency in which Fisher had left it. The forceful and tireless 
Pound (he never went to bed until 1:00 or 2:00 a.m. and normally would be up 
fully dressed and working by 6:30 a.m.) continued the routine in the fleet as 
before. Ships were ordered to be ready to sail in not more than two and a half 
hours, leave was very restricted, and all shore leave ended at 10:00 pim., there 
being no night leave at all. “There was a great deal of exercising at sea,” writes 
an officer on his staff, “firings of all kinds, and a general atmosphere of tension, 
perhaps due to Dudley’s eagle eye which resulted in ‘bottles’ being flashed to 
ships the moment he spotted anything amiss. Ships’ companies were driven hard 
all the time and a sense of tension was maintained."9? 

"The naval war plan that emerged during the autumn as a result of Admiralty 
guidelines and Fisher's definite ideas assumed that Britain must be ready to act 
singlehanded, at least in the early stages of a war. It is perhaps enough to say 
that the plan gave the main role to Fisher's fleet, which had the principal con- 
centration of force, and that it called for an aggressive offensive against the 
Italians with the object of securing and maintaining naval control in the central 
Mediterranean to bring "every means of pressure to bear upon Italy." Economic 
pressure and naval action alone were not counted on to defeat Italy; but severing 
communications with her armed forces in East Africa and Libya would force 
a surrender before long, and this would probably cause her to sue for peace.?" 

Fisher saw no need to wait for the outbreak of a war provoked by Italy. He 
was confident that if told to do so, he could stop Italian ships carrying troops 
and war materiel through the Canal and put an end to Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia. He was prepared to deal with the Italians even if he had to go it alone. 

As he telegraphed the Admiralty: "Without underrating characteristics of enemy 
` vessels or morale of Italian Navy I feel content that on receiving suitable rein- 
forcements from Home Fleet any situation at sea could be dealt with without 
active assistance of other Powers—provided that France was friendly? Nor did 
Cunningham have any doubts. 

To us in the Mediterranean Fleet it seemed a very simple task to stop [Mussolini]. 
The mere closing of the Suez Canal to his transports which were then streaming 
through with troops and stores would effectively have cut off his armies concentrat- 
ing in Eritrea and elsewhere. It is true that such a drastic measure might have led to 
war with Italy; but the Mediterranean Fleet was in a state of high morale and ef- 
ficiency, and had no fear whatever of the result of an encounter with the Italian 
Navy. : 

But the order was never given. Cunningham continues: "Had we stopped the. 
passage of Italian transports through the Suez Canal, and the import of fuel 
oil into Italy, the whole subsequent history of the world might have been 


36 Admiral Grantham's letter to the author, Aug. 21, 1968. To give an officer a "bottle" means 
to rap him on the knuckles. The origin of the expression is obscure, 

3T A convenient résumé of the evolution of the naval war plan will be found in an Admiralty 
paper, "History of the Italian-Abyssinian Emergency, August 1935 to July 1936," Pt. A, “Commander- 
in-Chicf's Narrative," Dec. 20, 1937, Adm. 116/3476 (hereafter "History of the Emergency"). 

38 No. 426, Aug. 20, 1935, Adm. 116/3038. 
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altered.” “No one was in doubt about the outcome," Admiral Grantham writes, 
"if H.M. Government was prepared to grasp the nettle and declare war regard- 
less of world opinion." Meanwhile, the fleet took out its frustrations by showing 
contempt for the Italians when it had the opportunity. On one occasion, when 
a transport passed across the bows of two British warships and the troops cheered 
. defiantly and sang the Fascist anthem, the hundreds of British sailors shouted 
at them, "It is impossible to describe the withering contempt the British blue- 
jacket can put into his applause if he dislikes the entertainment or entertainer, 
and on this occasion their sarcastic shouts penetrated even the thick hides of the 
Italians"? Fisher and his fleet must have found a Punch cartoon of this period 
highly apropos; it showed Baldwin sitting at his desk—on the wall,.a model of 
a battleship in a glass case labeled HMS Unriskable. — - | 
The order to Fisher to intercept the Italian transports and supply ships.as they 
approached Port Said was never sent because it was, Hoare has written, “our 
fixed resolve to avoid unilateral action against a potential ally in a war with 
Germany. The naval staff, considering the crisis from a wider angle, could not 
have been more insistent with their warnings against diminishing or dissipating 
our limited strength.” Indeed the chiefs of staff at no time so much as contem- 
plated any forcible measures “short of war,” whether by enforcement of an oil 
embargo or denial of the Suez Canal to the Italians. Their energies were focused 
on the strategy to be employed against Italy in the event of the war that they 
_and the government were determined to avoid. We have come here to the crux 
of the matter so far as the navy was concerned. 


To begin with, Chatfield, in common with the other service chiefs, had little 
use for the League and none for the policy of sanctions, even if, as he admits, 
the nation "stood solidly behind sanctions. The principle of the League and so- 
called Collective Security had been well planted in the public mind, and watered 
by every national leader continuously for fifteen years.” The first sea lord con- 
sidered this "a dangerous attitude": the armed forces of the League powers were · 
not "so strong as to enable them to fight for a common cause, as well as to safe- 
guard their own vital interests." ** By “vital interests” he meant the vast responsi- 
bilities of imperial defense with special reference to a restless and potentially 
hostile Japan. These responsibilities had to be met with a navy that. was up to a 
one-power standard only—the consequence of the "Ten-Year Rule," which had 
lapsed in 1932, the building restrictions imposed by postwar naval conferences, ` 
and the policy of economy-minded governments. It had been planned that іп а 
Far Eastern emergency most of the fleet would be sent out, leaving in home waters 
a "nucleus" of ships; the hope was that there would be no complications until the 
other ships returned. Chatfield could not appreciate the wisdom of creating a 


38 Cunningham, A Sailor's Odyssey, 173, 177; Admiral Grantham's letter to the author, Aug. 21, 

1968. à | 
40 Viscount Templewood (Sir Samuel Hoare), Nine Troubled Years (London, 1954), 191. 
41 Charfield, It Might Happen Again, 87. 
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danger on their main line of communications to the Far East “for a moral 
` motive.” "Personally," he confided to Fisher on August 25, 


I have mixed feelings about a war. The bumptiousness of Italy is so great that it may 
be worth fighting her now to re-assert our dominance over an inferior race. But against 
that a hostile Italy is a real menace to our Imperial communications and defence 
system. We have relied on practically abandoning the Mediterranean if we send the 
Fleet east. For that reason I do not want to go to extreme measures and hope the 
Geneva Pacifists will fail to get unanimity and the League will break up. 


The first lord shared the admiral’s feelings about the strategic unwisdom of 
going to war with Italy or, what was almost as bad, making an enemy of her. 
“I was,” he says, 


strongly against sanctions for the following reasons. (т) It was most important for the 
© Navy to have a-non-hostile Mediterranean and all war time arrangements for rein- 
forcing places like Singapore were based оп using the Suez Canal. (2) At the time 
Italy was opposed to Germany and I feared that sanctions miglit well unite the two 
dictators. Unfortunately, as I think, only one other member of the Cabinet sup- 
ported’ me.*? 


“There were three ways in which a strong sanctions policy could hurt British 
imperial interests: (1) Creating hostility in Italy, a power of growing naval and 
air strength, would stretch British naval resources too thin in the event of a war 
in Europe and the Far East simultaneously. (2) A war with Italy would make 
it practically impossible to protect British interests against a hostile Japan. “Our 
strategic plans in the Far East,” declared the chiefs of staff, 


are based'upon the possibilities of conflict with an increasingly powerful Japan. . 
Our problem in the Far East is now further complicated by the apparent possibility 
of our becoming involved in additional commitments in support of the League of 
Nations, and the prospect of being faced with a war in the Far East at a time when 
complications in Europe necessitated the retention of part or the whole of our Fleet, 
is one of the gravest significance. 


42 Lord Monsell’s letter to the author, Dec. 1, 1968. The “other member of the Cabinet" was 
Ramsay MacDonald, lord president of the council. 

68 COS 405, “Strategical Situation in the Far East, with Particular Reference to Hong Kong,” Oct. 
10, 1935. The service chiefs never lost sight of the possibility that Japan might be tempted to use the 
occasion of a British embroilment in Europe to take action contrary to British interests. As the CIGS 
remarked, "It cannot be too strongly emphasised that it would be beyond ли powers to secure our 
communications in the Far East, and still more to bring a war with Japan to a successful conclusion, 
if at the same time we were involved in a war in Europe.” The British strategic position in such an 
eventuality would be desperate, Singapore could be defended but was “dangerously weak”; Hong 
Kong could not withstand a "determined attack." Montgomery-Massingberd’s memorandum, Sept. 16, 
1935, and letter to Hankey, Sept. 25, COS 403, 398, respectively. Looking back when the peak of 
the crisis had passed, Chatfield outlined how shaky the Far Eastern situation would have become had 
war broken out with Italy. “When the Italian situation arose, he had been forced to pay off a con- 
siderable proportion of the battlefleet to. man the light craft required in the Mediterranean. Further, 
on the termination of the Ten-Year Rule in 1932 the Admiralty had started a system of laying up 
battleships in rotation for extensive modernisation, and this programme would not be completed till 
about 1941. The consequent weakness in battleships had been accepted in order that we should be 
at maximum strength at the critical time (then estimated at 1942). If war were to be declared to-day 
against Japan, we should have only seven battleships available for operations in the Far East. This 
position was a dangerous one. . . ." COS minutes, 174th meeting, May 13, 1936. Or, as Chatfield told 
a friend of Baldwin's, "the cable of Imperial Defence was stretched bar taut. Italy was the gnat whose 
weight could snap it." Keith Middlemas and John Barnes, Baldwin: A Biography (London, 1969), 876. 
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(3) A war with Italy would leave the fleet weakened, since it was bound to 
suffer losses and damage. This was too high a price to pay even in a victorious . 
war, given the possibility of trouble with Japan or Germany. | 

The third consideration bulked very prominently in the strategic thinking of 
the Admiralty. Ships could not be built overnight; it took some four years to 
construct capital ships and aircraft carriers. The first lord informed his colleagues 
that there could be no doubt that the fleet had the capacity to win command of 
the Mediterranean. The difficulty was that they “might sustain serious losses, 
since our forces were not in a proper state of readiness for war in a land-locked 
sea.” The air secretary uttered a similar warning. 


From the Naval and Air point of view [the Cabinet minutes record], it was rep- 
resented that our defence forces and defences in the Mediterranean were not in a 
proper condition for war, and from this point of view it was urged that an effort 
should be made to obtain peace, holding the threat of the oil sanction over Italy, and 
that the fixing of the date should not be decided until after a failure of peace dis- 
cussions. . . . The Cabinet ought to give the greatest consideration to the grave ob- 
servations of the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for Air 
and their warning of the possibility of serious losses, for if we proceeded with the oil 
sanction and it brought about a serious reverse, the public would not easily forgive 
the Government, especially when the serious warnings of the Defence Departments 
become known.** | 


So seriously did the Admiralty take the possibility of losses and damage in a 
Mediterranean war that a naval staff appreciation, endorsed by the chiefs of staff, 
emphasized the need to start a large construction program immediately if a 
singlehanded war were forced on Britain, so that the navy would be able to 
fulfill its commitments in the Far East when the war ended.*® 

The government was in sympathy with the strategic views of the Admiralty. 
A cabinet minister of those days has stated in a private letter to the author that 
it would ub 


probably be true to say that the naval aspect weighed with the Government in rela- 
tion to the Far East. To that extent, any losses in the Mediterranean, even minor 
ones, could have had significance, for we had also to be able to meet our responsi- 
bilities in the Far Eastern Seas. | 


‘The Admiralty’s fear of ship losses and damage in a war with Italy brings us 
to a consideration of the air threat. Chatfield had a reputation for underestimating 
the air danger in a future war. At a dinner party in 1933 Liddell Hart overheard 
him dismissing that threat with the remark that it was “All rubbish. What we 


44 Cab. 50 (35), Dec. 2, 1935. The Admiralty, keen on not provoking Mussolini, continued to 
oppose oil sanctions vigorously, as through the first lord at the cabinet of February 26, 1936 (Cab. її 
[36]), which examined all the pro and con arguments. The cabinet on this occasion, while express- 
ing their concern for the naval difficulties in the Mediterranean, instructed Eden, who bad succeeded 
Hoare as foreign secretary on December 18, to vote for oil sanctions at the Committee of Eighteen 
meeting fixed for March 2. Nothing came of this halfhearted venture. 

45 COS minutes, 15oth meeting, Sept. 13, 1935. 
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want are battleships.” This attitude to air power was not peculiar to him. Liddell 
Hart continues, 

- I also came to realise that to most admirals the respective value of battleships and air- 

craft was not basically a technological issue, but more in the nature of a spiritual 
issue. They cherished the battle-eet with a religious fervour, as an article of belief 
defying all scientific examination... . A battleship had long been to an admiral what 
a cathedral is to a bishop.*? 
This is not the whole story. The commander-in-chief, India, Sir Philip Chetwode, 
wrote in August 1935 that "the Navy laughs at the Air now. They have got 
protected decks, and with their ‘blisters’ and multiple machine-guns. and multiple 
anti-aircraft guns, they don’t fear them in the slightest." There is another facet 
in the naval thought of the time, the valor of ignorance. The air threat was still 
pretty much of an unknown quantity and therefore regarded as one that need not 
alarm the service. “No doubt,” Chatfield maintained, “under certain circum- 
stances attacks from the air will be a very serious menace to warships, but it is 
at present pure conjecture as to what those circumstances will be, and what the 
degree of the vulnerability of the ships will be."** Cunningham says that “the 
Regia Aeronautica was of course an unknown quantity; but we were not disposed 
to attach too much weight to its ability to affect the issue. As the war was to 
prove we were тїрїї”? The Admiralty expected that, at least at the start of a 
war with Italy, it was unlikely that the air menace would interfere seriously 
with the operations of the fleet. 

Despite the confident, even supercilious, attitude to the threat from the air, in 
practice the Admiralty and Fisher did not take it lightly. A statement by the three 
commanders-in-chief in the Mediterranean reflects Fisher’s position: “The 
effect of air attack on a fleet in harbour is an unknown quantity апа опе to which 
a fleet should not be subjected without the strongest reasons.” Admiralty and 
fleet concern over air attacks was shown by the Mediterranean Fleet’s quick 
abandonment of Malta and by the decision on September 27 to rearm the cruiser 
Coventry with anti-aircraft guns and send her to the Mediterranean Fleet. (She 
did not arrive until January 1936.) A similar decision was announced for the 
cruiser Curlew on November 8. Since the navy had no surplus personnel, the 
commander-in-chief sent home the battleship Revenge in December to provide 
the crews for these specially fitted anti-aircraft vessels. A particular reason for the 
concern over what Italian air power might achieve was the anti-aircraft am- 
munition position, which Chatfield on September 3 described: as “serious.” The 

48 Liddell Hart, Memoirs, 1, 325, 326. 

47 Ibid., 329. ' 
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war secretary designate, Duff Cooper, and the first lord gave ‘particulars at a 
meeting of the Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements on Novem- 
ber 26. They were anything but reassuring. The stocks of anti-aircraft ammuni- 
tion available in Malta, Egypt, and Aden were not sufficient for extended opera- 
tions, and it would be some months before a reasonably satisfactory position could 
be reached. Monsell’s estimate was that the fleet had only enough anti-aircraft 
ammunition for each long-range gun to permit 22 minutes continuous fire; the 
corresponding figure for each short-range gun was 13 minutes. By January 
1936 the latter figure could be raised to 16 minutes, and by the end of the financial 
- year, to 25.51 
Another factor that contributed heavily to the navy's opposition to the imposi- 
tion of oil sanctions was that the prolongation of the emergency would seriously 
affect the efficiency of the fleet. Almost from the commencement of the crisis 
we find the Admiralty making representations to the government on the de- 
creasing efficiency of the fleet, in both the Mediterranean and home waters. The 
longer the emergency continued and the fleet was kept in a state of war readi- 
` ness, the more intolerable the position of the fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
more dismal the prospect for the whole fleet when the crisis was over. The first 
sea lord put the problem in a nutshell when he said that 


the longer the resumption of the refit programmes and reliefs of personnel were post- ` 
poned, the more congested would this action become ultimately . . . the present situ- 
ation could not be continued. . . . At the same time if steps were now taken to bring 
back personnel and ships from the Mediterranean, there would be a weakening in both 
: the political and military position. It was a question for the Government whether 
they were prepared to take that risk.5? 
The situation worsened progressively as there was no relaxation in the crisis. 
The Home Fleet ships that were not in the Mediterranean were denied their 
usual autumn cruise to Scottish waters and were kept at Portland for months in 
“execrable weather” that was depressing to the men and militated against effi- 
ciency. The normal ptocedure was to send the Home Fleet on a spring cruise to 
the Gibraltar area. All they were able to do to avoid inflaming Italian:suscepti- 
bilities was, in January, to send four ships and a destroyer flotilla to Gibraltar, 
where they relieved four units of the Home Fleet. In August the Admiralty had 
brought the Mediterranean Fleet up to war strength without mobilization. The 
result by the New Year was that the leave of many of the personnel was long 
overdue. 'The situation had reached the point where, if a ship needed docking, she 
stearhed to Malta at high speed; twenty-four hours was the maximum allowed 
there, "and then she rushed back to join the fleet as if the Italians were chasing 
her." 

The Admiralty would have played a different tune had they been able to 


51 DPR minutes, 14th meeting. Duff Cooper afterward “thought that it was easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the shortage of anü-aircraft' ammunition, as the effectiveness of anti-aircraft guns was 
doubtful, and there were occasions when clouds, and so forth, rendered them of little value." Cab. 
50 (35) minutes, Dec. 2, 1935. 
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count on wholehearted French cooperation in the air and at sea. It was Chatfield’s 
constant refrain that the political discussions should not get ahead of military 
arrangements, that is, sanctions should not be carried as far as an oil embargo 
before the solution of the question of military cooperation with the Mediterranean 
powers in the League, France above all. The Sub-Committee on Defence Policy 
and Requirements had early laid down as the condition for the adoption of sanc- 
tions that there must be “a clear understanding that if Italy, as à consequence, 
should attack any of the nations concerned, all the participating nations will 
declare war on Italy.” Yugoslavia, Greece, and France “in particular” were men- 
tioned specifically."® Had this become a reality, the government, with the backing 
of the services, in all probability would have responded fully to the moral fervor 
of the country. and have gone in for oil sanctions and very likely a blockade of 
the Suez Canal as well. It must be stressed that, although: the chiefs of staff 
and the government were from the start keenly interested in obtaining naval, 
military, and air assurances from all those Mediterranean powers who were 
members of the League, in the event of aggression by Italy, it was French co- 
operation that constituted the key element and missing link in British policy. 
This was so for thrée principal reasons: (1) With Malta not to be used as a fleet 
base if it came to war, docking and repair facilities would be practically non- 
existent for Fisher’s capital ships, and indifferent for other units of his fleet, 
in a singlehanded war fought’ in the narrow waters of the Mediterranean, The 
only docks available would be those at Gibraltar, which could not take capital 
ships, and one at Alexandria, which could take nothing larger than a small 
cruiser. Repair facilities would be similarly limited. Damaged ships most prob- 
ably would have to return to England for repairs, if they were able to do so, or 
remain out of action for an indefinite period. The availability of the French 
naval bases of Toulon and Bizerta would have solved this problem. (2) Offen- 
sive French air operations (with the participation of an RAF contingent) against 
suitable targets in northern Italy would divert to. an important degree the Italian 
air threat to Malta and to the Mediterranean Fleet when operating in the central 
area. (3) Allied French naval forces in the western Mediterranean, along with 
the Gibraltar force, would constitute a threat to Italy’s west coast that would pre- 
vent her withdrawing all her warships from that coast and concentrating them 
against the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
Discussions with the French naval staff with a view to concerted action were 
started in Paris on September 18. The question became pressing after Italy 
went to war. Eden had obtained a resolution “from both the Committees con- 
cerned” that all nations that had adopted sanctions would carry out Article 16, 
paragraph 3: “The Members of the League will mutually support one another 


in resisting апу special measures aimed at one of their Members by the Cove- - 
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nant-breaking State.” Pressed by the British, Laval had pledged on October 15 
that France fully subscribed to the paragraph, but his reservation baffled them 
and “made a deplorable impression.” He would not consider Article 16 appli- 
cable if the Italians alleged that the British naval build-up in the Mediterranean 
went beyond the steps agreed upon at Geneva for the execution of Article 16. In 
addition, the French Admiralty refused to discuss the question of cooperation 
with the British naval attaché. Hoare was particularly annoyed at Laval's reser- 
vation because the French premier had in early September not only concurred 
in the British naval reinforcements but had expressed surprise that they had not 
been sent out earlier. "Moreover, he seemed to be constantly intriguing behind the 
back of the League of Nations and ourselves with a view to some accommodation 
with Signor Mussolini.” Anger against Laval mounted in the course of the 
cabinet discussion. It was brought out that his attitude, of which the Italians 
would be almost certain to learn, would lead to a breakdown of the whole 
scheme of sanctions. 

It was suggested that it was necessary in these circumstances to let the French know 
that if the Covenant were to break down for this reason the Locarno Treaty would also 
break down and there would be left no effective obligations. If it was arguable that 
our reinforcement of the Mediterranean Fleet was so provocative as to enable Italy to 
attack us without bringing paragraph 3 of Article XVI into operation, it might be 
argued that in the event of a German attack on France the French fortifications 
and other defensive preparations were equally provocative to a German attack. 

With the first lord taking the lead in urging that Laval be made to clarify his 
position, the cabinet agreed (т) that the British ambassador should “insist on a 
categorical and explicit withdrawal” of his reservation to paragraph 3 of Article 
16, and explain to Laval “what were likely to be the consequences and reactions of 
adherence to his present attitude on the sanctity of international engagements,” 
and (2) that until the French position was cleared up, “it would be desirable not 
to press sanctions too actively at Geneva.* — — 

Pressured by the British, Laval gave them an assurance of military support 
on October 18 and agreed a few days later to conversations between the two 
naval staffs. At a meeting in London on October 30 between Chatfield and Rear- 
Admiral Decoux, representing the French naval staff, it quickly developed 
that, although the collaboration of the two navies was assured, and France would 
mobilize her forces simultaneously with Britain's, the French armed forces were 
so unready that they would be in no position to go to war for several weeks after 
the outbreak of an Anglo-Italian war. This did not much disturb the Admiralty. 
French mobilization in itself would contain Italian surface and air forces and 
thereby have "the same effect as the proposed operations off the Western coast 
of Italy.” Moreover, Decoux had been able to assure Chatfield that French bases, 
"either in France or North Africa," would be at the disposal of the Royal Navy 
in time of war for docking, repair, and, if need be, operational purposes. The Sub- 
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Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements agreed with Chatfield’s evalua- 
tion that this being the best that could be hoped for—simultaneous mobilization, 
French entry into the war when ready, and the use of French bases by the Royal 
Navy—they should not try, in his words, to get France “to commit herself 
irrevocably as soon as we were attacked." Soon afterward an agreement was 
reached in principle that the British Mediterranean Fleet would be responsible 
mainly for the eastern Mediterranean, the French fleet mainly for the western 
Mediterranean, from Cape de Gata in the west to the Cape Bon-Sicily line in the 
east, with the Gibraltar force free to cooperate with either fleet as required.? On 
November 22 the French naval staff indicated willingness to exchange informa- 
tion on naval bases in the Mediterranean. The Admiralty suggested a question- 
naire that included information on the defenses, fuel supplies, and fueling ar- 
rangements at the French bases— Toulon, Bizerta, Philippeville, Bona, and Algiers. 
The information was forthcoming. 

Yet the situation at the end of November was, from the British point of view, 
far from satisfactory. The French Ministry of Marine had agreed that military 
and air conversations would be required, yet conversations between the military 
and air staffs had not begun. Chatfield found it disturbing that in the naval 
conversations the French representatives had stressed the need to insure com- 
plete secrecy as regards the talks, claiming that the repercussions in France, if 
they became known, would, in Chatfield's words, “queer the pitch.” They were. 
even withholding the existence of the talks from their own Foreign Office. More- 
over, they did not wish to pursue the talks further for the time being but were 
willing to resume them at the London Naval Conference that was to begin on 
December 9, when secret talks could be-carried on without the possibility of a 
leak. After accepting this plan, the first sea lord had discovered on November 25 
that the French representative would not be their deputy chief of naval staff, as 
had been first proposed, but an officer who was not a member of the French 
naval staff. This looked to Chatfield “as if after all'the French again wished to 
burke the issue... . . Generally, the conversations had brought quite clearly to 
light the acute anxiety of the French not to become involved in hostilities with 
Italy." It was his belief that if the French entered an Italian war as Britain's ally, 
the only advantage the British would gain would be the use of French bases. 
He appreciated that "the exchange of naval information did not, of course, 
carry with it any executive [that is, official approval to implement in the event 
of war agreements reached now], and while we knew what the French Naval 
Authorities could do in the event of hostilities it did not ensure that they would - 
be permitted to carry out the co-operation they envisaged." There appeared to 
be a consensus at this meeting that Britain could not rely on French cooperation 
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in the event of Italian aggression against her. What emerged was agreement that 
the time had come to know precisely where they stood with the French and that if 
they received no satisfaction, they should adopt a go-slow policy on sanctions 
and, as Monsell put it, "try and approach the whole problem from another angle 
—that of finding ways and means of improving the general international situa- 
tion." 57 

In the course of the next few days the British ambassador saw Laval and 
received from him a "categorical affirmative" in reply to the specific question 
whether they could count on French assistance if Italy attacked and whether the 
French would in that eventuality regard themselves as in a state of war with 
Italy. Laval had gone a step further and repeated his assurances to the Italian 
ambassador. This was reported at the cabinet of December 2. The "efficacy 
of the French undertaking" would be checked by their readiness to continue the 
naval conversations and to extend them to military and air talks, though from 
the general staff's point of view the military talks were not essential. At the same 
cabinet, which accepted an oil sanction in principle, it was "strongly urged, from 
the point of view of the Defence Services, that no decision to apply [oil] sanc- 
tions should be taken until effective co-operation by France had been secured, in 
accordance with previous Cabinet decisions.”** 

At his celebrated meeting with Laval on December 7, and before they got 
down to working out the details of their Ethiopian scheme, Hoare asked the 
wily Frenchman “categorically whether in the event of an attack we could 
depend upon French help. His answer, though it was in general terms satis- 
factory, avoided any undertaking to make military preparations, and obviously 
assumed that French co-operation would depend upon Anglo-French agreement 
as to our immediate policy.”*® Laval did agree to open military and air staff con- 
versations, but these, held on December 9 and то, were unproductive.® The 
military conversations made it clear that "the French can, if they wish, carry out 
certain measures which will not only shew that they are prepared to come to our 
assistance if we are attacked by Italy, but that they themselves are committed to 
stand side by side with us on an equal footing." The. air conversations were 
equally barren, it being obvious that 


the French wished to limit the war to the Mediterranean and to avoid any action 
which would entail retaliatory measures against France itself. This was made more 
evident by the way in which they suggested that they might take action from 
Tunisia against Sicily, but were reluctant to take any action against Northern 
Italy unless France was first attacked. 
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Neither French service was prepared to concert any concrete measures before- 
hand. This non possumus cast suspicion on the sincerity of Laval’s assurances 
of French military support in the event of an Anglo-Italian war, besides com- 
pounding the difficulties of Allied cooperation in this contingency. Nor, with 
the exception of Turkey, were assurances forthcoming from the other Mediter- 
ranean powers of active military cooperation. | 

The situation as of mid-December was summarized in a telegram from the 
chiefs of staff to the three commanders-in-chief in the Mediterranean: 


It appears that our own forces will have to sustain the war for a not-inconsiderable 
period, France and Greece, however, have promised full use of their ports, and 
Turkey is willing to co-operate with her limited air forces. The situation as regards 
the military co-operation of France is at the present time profoundly unsatisfactory. 
She has made no preparations for a war with Italy, and it is very unlikely that any 
precautionary measures will be taken before an emergency rises, as this involves 
mobilisation; which, under the existing political situation in France, is not feasible.9! 

The naval, military, and air conversations, which continued into January, 
only confirmed the hopelessness of expecting active military support from the 
French. The French air staff confessed that they wanted to assist but could not 
get their government’s permission to take the steps they wished to take. The 
French naval staff, Chatfield was informed by his opposite number, was anxious 
to cooperate fully but the preparatory steps their navy was taking were being kept 
from their own minister of marine! Chatfield, who with the other chiefs had by 
now practically given up hope of active French support in a showdown. with 
Italy, had second thoughts about the value of getting a firm commitment. 

If ultimately the threat of hostilities with Italy was likely to тл then it would 
clearly be best that we should have committed France to as little as possible. The 
more she was committed, the more likely would she be to use her co-operation as 
an argument for similar aid on our part in the event of French difficulties with 


Germany at.some future date. The alternative was merely to express dissatisfaction 
with the steps France had taken to-date. 


The last important contact with the French naval authorities occurred in 
mid-January, when two French senior officers met at the Admiralty with Chat- 
field, the deputy chief of the naval staff, and the director of plans. These agree- 
ments were reached: (1) British naval assistance would cover the transport of 
two divisions from North Africa to France (Bordeaux), beginning some ten 
days after the outbreak of war; (2) liaison officers would be appointed to the 
staffs of the commanders-in-chief of the two countries, effective "in emergency 
or on the outbreak of war"; (3) as regards operations in the western Mediter- 
ranean, the French might send a destroyer force to assist in the anti-submarine 
work in the Straits of Gibraltar, and, once their transport operations were over, 
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they would be ready to carry out offensive operations against. the Italian coast 
or ports; (4) they might cooperate in the eastern Mediterranean by sending one or 
. two submarine flotillas to attack Italian communications with Libya; (s) the 

Mediterranean would be divided into an area east of the line from Cape Bon in 
Tunisia to Maritime Island, some twenty miles west of Sicily, where the British 
would be responsible, and the western basin of the Mediterranean, which would 
come tinder the French commander-in-chief, except for the area westward of a 
line drawn eighty degrees from Cape de Gata, Spain, about seven miles east of 
Gibraltar, where the British Home Fleet would be responsible. | 

This, for the duration of the crisis, was as far as conversations with the 
French got. Arrangements for cooperation in war were left in general terms, and 
even these were not worth much, since they. were never officially approved by the 
French government, and there was no certainty when, if at all, France would 
enter an Anglo-Italian war provoked by Italy. The negotiations with the other 
Mediterranean powers early in 1936 showed some progress. Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia accépted the British interpretation of Article 16—that in case of 
an unprovoked attack by Italy, they had an obligation to support Britain. “Un- 
qualified assurance that we should have the use of Greek harbours and repair 

' facilities and the support of the Greek forces. The extent of military co-operation 
from Turkey and Yugo-Slavia must depend on conversations between General 
Staffs.” From Spain only vague assurances were received.“ 

On March 7, 1936, the Germans took advantage of the Ethiopian crisis to 
denounce the Locarno Pacts and reoccupy the Rhineland. On March 12 Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium in turn denounced Germany's violation, which meant 
nothing to the Germans. For the Royal Navy the Rhineland crisis was very 
nearly the last straw, since it highlighted the precarious position of the navy in ` 
the event of a war with Germany while so much of its strength was disposed in | 
the Mediterranean. There was insufficient naval force in home waters effectively ` 
to protect British trade routes or to prevent German naval bombardment of 
British coasts. And there was the patent impossibility of simultaneously fighting 
in East Asia against Japan and.in home waters against Germany, unless Britain 
could count on a friendly, or at least a neutral, Italy. 

The chiefs of staff reported on March 12 that 
any. question of war with Germany while we are as at present heavily committed to the 
possibility of hostilities in the Mediterranean would be thoroughly dangerous, As re- 
gards naval operations against Germany, our minimum requirements could only be 
carried out by weakening naval forces in the Mediterranean to an extent which 
would jeopardise our position there vis-d-vis Italy. Even so, there would not be suf- 
ficient naval forces available to ensure that we could safeguard our coasts or trade 
against serious depredations of the German Fleet, small as it is. 

The resources of the army and air force had been stretched so thin by the 
| Mediterranean crisis that they would not be able to dispatch a field force or pro- 
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vide “any proper defence in the air”; antisubmarine defenses were lacking at- 
various important ports; ant dirae guns and searchlights were inadequate 
to deal with the German air threat. The conclusion was that "if there is the 
smallest danger of being drawn into commitments which might lead to war 
with Germany, we ought at once to disengage ourselves from our present 
responsibilities in the Mediterranean, which have exhausted practically the whole 
of our meagre forces."5 The nub of the matter for the navy was the fact that the 
battle cruisers at Gibraltar, the Hood and Renown, were the only capital ships in 
European waters that could deal with Deutschland-class "pocket battleships,” 
three ten thousand-ton battleships with long endurance and heavy guns. But to 
withdraw them from the Mediterranean would jeopardize Britain's security 
there. The service chiefs deemed the country to be so "defenceless" while a^ 
large proportion of their forces was locked up in the Mediterranean that they 
saw little point in staff conversations with the Locarno powers. "Conversations 
were of little practical value as a means of assessing our effective contribution to 
the allied cause." The upshot was the affirmation: "If we are seriously to consider 
the possibility of war with. Germany, it is essential that the Services be relieved 
of their Mediterranean responsibilities, otherwise our position is utterly unsafe."9? 
When Eden expressed his anxiety over the naval position in home waters and 
‘asked if it would be possible to withdraw some ships from the Mediterranean, ` 
‘the Committee of Imperial Defence decided it would be undesirable "at the 
present time, and in the existing dad situation," to bring naval units home 
from the Mediterranean.” 

. The Rhineland crisis focused attention on the German naval threat in home 
waters and confirmed the Admiralty in its view that "we must recover our re- 
lations with Italy, if such a thing is possible; that Italy must, for the stability of 
Europe, be persuaded to come back into military alliance with France. Should 
we not be taking steps now to implement this recovery policy?"9* In passing, 
we should note that the Mediterranean situation, helps to explain the British 
unwillingness to resort to military action in defense of the Locarno treaties. 
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During April and May the sanctionist front began to crack. Ecuador lifted 
sanctions and others appeared eager to do likewise. The Italian entry into Addis 
Ababa on May 5 for all practical purposes ended the war. Yet the state of tension 
for the services was not relaxed. In particular, the efficiency and well-being of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, on-a war footing since August, was bound to suffer as'the 
weather turned hot and the terrible strain on personnel continued indefinitely. 
Chatfield viewed the prospect of “a further period at concert pitch” with grave 
concern. If the existing situation continued, it would be necessary gradually to 
call up six thousand reservists? It made little strategic sense to continue the fleet 
in a highly keyed-up state throughout the summer at a time when the political 
necessity no longer existed and when the fleet must be ready for use elsewhere. 
Actually, the Admiralty, without cabinet approval, had started to bring ships 
home for repair and to give leave and relaxation, but not all the ships were so 
fortunate. Many men had had neither Christmas nor Easter leave. 

The Admiralty put pressure on the Foreign Office late in April to agree to an 
easing of the naval situation through such measures as returning the bulk of 
the Mediterranean Fleet to Malta and the Home Fleet detachment at Gibraltar 
to England. The cabinet, however, decided against any major redistribution of 
the fleet, though they had no objection to some relaxation of the state of “instant 
readiness” in the Mediterranean, nor to the “unostentatious movements of ships” ` 
of the sort the Admiralty had been carrying out, “providing that these were not 
on such a scale as to reflect on our foreign policy"? The Admiralty almost im- 
mediately (May 1) took advantage of this policy to put into effect a relaxation of 
fleet routine on the Mediterranean, East Indies, and home stations: the notice for 
“steam of ships” (readiness to sail) was extended and ship leave was liberalized. 
Further pressure was applied through an Admiralty memorandum for the cabi- 
net over the first lord’s signature. It urged that the grave personnel situation 
be solved either by liquidating British commitments in the Mediterranean, thereby 
enabling the fleet "to return to its normal peace-time routine of recommission- 
ings and training,” or by recognizing that, though the country was not at war, the 
fleet was being miaintained on a war footing, and accordingly authorizing the 
Admiralty to са] up sufficient reserve men to ease the manning situation." No 
further relaxation was possible, however (the Admiralty would have liked, for 
instance, to return the cruisers Sydney and Achilles to Australia and New Zea- 
land, respectively), in the face of Eden’s strong statement that “the present time 
was still very inopportune for giving any impression to the world that we were 
weakening our position in the Mediterranean.” 
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10 Cab. 31 (36) minutes, Арг. 29, 1936. z 

T! CP-134 (36), “Position of the Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean," May 14, 1936, Cab. 24/262. 
The CP series (PRO) contains memoranda and other papers circulated to the cabinet. 

74 Cab. 37 (36) minutes, May 18, 1936. In his memoirs Eden wrote that it was not "acceptable 
for Great Britain to reduce her strength in the castern Mediterranean. Our position in Egypt, the 
Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean and Red Sea basins, and the Middle East, had been assured by British 
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In the early days of June, when it became apparent that an Ethiopian govern- 
ment no longer existed, that sanctions were not serving any useful purpose, and 
that the sanctionist front was disintegrating anyway, a speech on the tenth by 
Neville Chamberlain, the chancellor of the exchequer, with its reference to the 
continuation or intensification of sanctions as “the very midsummer of madness," 
was a turning point, the beginning of the end. In addition to political and 
strategic arguments, there were economic pressures on Britain to abandon the 
sanctions: unemployment was high, especially in South Wales, which was suffer- 
. ing from the embargo on coal exports to Italy. The chiefs of staff contributed 
to this denouement with these conclusions: 


(т ) Our interests lie in a peaceful Mediterranean, and this can only be achieved by 
returning to a state of friendly relations with Italy. This should be our aim even in 
the earliest steps we take to liquidate the Mediterranean situation. 

(2) One of the objects of raising sanctions is to enable us to withdraw our extra 
forces at present in the Mediterranean, and to return to a state of normal distribution 


which will permit us to be more ready to defend our interests at Home or in the Far 
East/5 ' 


On June 19 the Admiralty indicated its general intentions to all commanders- 
in-chief as regards the movements and disposition of the fleet, should a. change 
in the international situation make it no longer necessary to maintain the exist- 
ing state of readiness in the Mediterranean and Red Seas. On July 4, with forty- 
four votes for, one against (Ethiopia), and four abstentions, the League Assembly 
lifted the sanctions against Italy. On July 8 and то, after reaching agreement 
with the Foreign Office, Admiralty signals went out to implement the June 19 
directive. The main body of the Mediterranean Fleet left Alexandria on July 
18 (just as soon as their annual regatta was finished, not a day eatlier!), the 
reinforcements from the China station were sent back, and other measures were 
taken to end the state of war readiness. 


And so the crisis had run its course, and the might-have-beens have been 
warmly debated ever since. Generally the argument has claimed that it would 
have been wiser had the British adopted a strong sanctionist position, lead where it 
would, since Italy was highly vulnerable to a blockade with teeth in it, and that, 
had the British made the right turn in 1935-36, the League and the system of 
collective security would have been strengthened. This would have discouraged 
Hitler from marching into the Rhineland. Writing in his diary, in 1943 on receiv- 
ing the news of Mussolini’s resignation, Eden reflected: “Looking back the thought 


comes again. Should we not have shown more determination in pressing through 





sea power. Events had now placed in doubt our ability and determination to maintain that predomi- 
nance and I refused to agree to any weakening of our position.” Lord Avon (Anthony Eden), Facing 
the Dictators (Boston, 1962), 431. 

78 COS minutes, 178th meeting, June 16, 1936. These conclusions were contained in a report of 
June 18 that was put before the cabinet on June 23. COS 477, "Problems Facing His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the Mediterranean as a Result of the Italo-League Dispute.” 
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with sanctions in 1935 and if we had could we not have called Musso's bluff 
and at least postponed this war? The answer, I am sure, is yes.”"* To the question 
"Why was not more determination shown?" the reply usually given is that 
"faint-heartedness" on the part of the government and the services was responsible. 

Faintheartedness there was—there is no denying-that the service chiefs badly 
wanted to postpone a war—but it was not of the pusillanimous sort. It was 
founded on compelling considerations of strategy and fleet efficiency. The Far 
Fastern strategic factor, the German problem, the personnel situation, and the 
failure to secure a definite guarantee of French naval cooperation—these factors 
complicated tremendously the British naval problem and argued strongly for a 
restoration of a friendly Italy and a secure Mediterranean. The attitude of the 
services and more particularly of the Admiralty contributed powerfully to 
the government’s weak sanctionist policy and the decision to liquidate the whole 
venture, One cannot read the. minutes of the cabinet or of the Defence Policy 
and Requirements Sub-Committee without appreciating that military considera- 
tions, mainly naval factors, were very much in the minds of the decision makers. 
They were just as videns as the service heads not to challenge Mussolini or 
incite him to anger." 

So far as the navy was concerned, the principal lessons of the crisis were, in 
Chatfield's opinion: (1) Their "foreign policy had not been in line with our 
defence policy of the last few years," and (2) "Collective security showed itself 
but a heavenly dream, as it was the British sailor's nightmare." The latter point: 
was spelled out by the Joint Planning Sub-Committee of the Chiefs of Staff: 


The whole theory of collective security rests upon the assumption that each Member 
of the League . . . will be prepared іп the last resort to take up arms to repel aggression 
against any other Member, irrespective of whether the particular aggression seems to 


74 Facing the Dictators, 350. Similarly, Liddell Hart: “That wobbling course was bound to bring 
the maximum risk with the minimum insurance. Never again would there be so good a chance to 
check an aggressor so early, and the failure to do so in this case was the most fateful turning point 
in the period between the two world wars.” Memoirs, I, 290. 

15 As Baldwin's biographers point out: "Up to 22 August, he was inclined to play a strong hand 
but was then much deterred by the military advisers, whose recommendations about the threat to 
Imperial Defence, both then and in the autumn [and beyond, I would add], he took as more im- 
portant than any’ other consideration." Middlemas and Barnes, Baldwin, 898-99. An incident that 
occurred carly in 1936 is revealing of the Foreign Office position. The DCNS afterward recalled: “The 
Foreign Office were very anxious not to provoke Mussolini. I had an odd experience in connection 
with this. Fisher had asked that the Hood should be sent to him as a reinforcement. Chatfield was 
not well and told me to go over and obtain the consent.of the Foreign Office. During periods of dip- 
lomatic crises the Admiralty are not free to move ships from one area to another without F.O. consent. 
I found Eden in'his room and told him that I wanted his concurrence to ordering Hood to join 
Fisher, He at once demurred and said that the situation was very inflammable and that Mussolini's 
reactions when he heard that Hood might join Fisher might cause a flare up. He then rang for Sir 
Lancelot Oliphant [assistant under-secretary of state], who was, I suppose, dealing with the crisis, and 
asked his view. He seemed to.me rather an ass when he said, 1 believe that Mussolini is far more 
afraid of a battle cruiser than a battleship.’ Then he rang for Vansittart, the Permanent Secretary, 
and he supported me. So I came away with my mission fulfilled: The situation changed and so far 

“as I can remember the Hood did not join Fisher. But I had an insight into the anxiety of the F.O. 
to avoid a showdown with Mussolini at all costs." Admiral Sir William James's letter to the "author, 
Nov. 7, 1963. Sec his carlier, briefer version: The Sky Was Blue (London, 1951), 184. 

76 Respectively, COS minutes, 174th meeting, May 13, 1936, and Chatfield, It Might Happen 

Again, go. 
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be a matter of vital concern to himself. The fallacy of this assumption has been 
proved by the events of the past four years. 


Moreover, “the indefinite liabilities entailed in the League Covenant hold great 
- dangers for us,” and therefore their military liabilities ought to be limited to a 
clear recognition of ithe vital interests for whose protection they should be pre- 
pared to go to war, “freed from the vague, wholesale and largely unpredictable 
military commitments which we at present incur under the League Covenant." 
The practical consequences of these lessons for the navy were the conviction that 


Britain must look after her own interests, be prepared to go it alone if need be, 


and, above all, speed up her naval rearmament.'? 


77 COS 491 (JP), "Strategical Review by. the Joint Planning Sub-Committee,” July 3, 1936. 

T8 Naval rearmament now went into high gear. A white paper of March 3, 1936, announced that 
it would be “necessary not only to proceed with new construction at a more rapid rate than in recent 
years, but also to make good existing deficiencies in ammunition and stores of all kinds.” When the 
London Naval Treaty of 1930 expired on December 31, capital-ship building would become possible: 
two new capital ships (battleships) would be laid down early in 1937. Cruiser strength would be 
increased from fifty-four to seventy, beginning with five in the 1936-37 program (increased to seven 
in July). The navy estimates, introduced on March 4, were, at £ 69,930,000, nearly £10 million above 
those of 1935-36; they were raised to £ 80,230,000 by supplementary navy estimates on April 30. 
The estimates made heavy provision for expediting ships under construction and for the Fleet Air 
Arm. Obviously, all that, was set in motion in- 1936-37 would need time—much time. 
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White Liberals and Black Power in Negro Education, 
1865-1915 


James M. McPHerson 


ALTHOUGH the phrase “black power” is of recent origin and has acquired 
ambivalent and emotional overtones, the issue is in some respects not new. Re- 
duced to its lowest common denominator, the concept of black power means 
greater control by Negroes themselves of the major institutions and processes 
that shape their lives. During the two generations after the Civil War there were 
many disputes over control of the freedmen’s schools and colleges founded, and 
supported by Northern abolitionists, missionaries, and other “white liberals” in- 
terested in advancing the Negro’s status and improving race relations through 
education. Many Negroes desired a larger role in managing these schools; their 
demands produced clashes that foreshadowed some current racial controversies in 
the field of education. The earlier black-power drive did not aim toward a re- 
structuring of the methods, content, or purposes of education; Negroes desired 
not to change the system but to achieve greater participation in it as teachers, 
deans, presidents, and trustees! While retaining considerable control over the 
schools they had founded, white liberal educators three-quarters of a century ago 
began gradually to yield. most faculty and administrative. posts to blacks. This 
article will try to describe and evaluate that transition. 

The freedmen's aid societies of Northern Protestant churches established more 
than a hundred institutions of college and secondary education for Negroes after 
the Civil War? (see table following text). The foremost of these societies was 
the.American Missionary Association (AMA), organized in 1846 by abolition- 
ists protesting the lack of antislavery zeal in existing Congregational mission. 
societies. In 1861 the AMA committed most of its resources to freedmen’s educa- 
tion; the Northern branches of the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches 
‘soon joined the effort by setting up freedmen’s aid societies or adding a freed- 
men's department to an established home mission body. The schools founded 


b An associate professor of history at Princeton University, Mr. McPherson’s major interest is black 
history and race relations in the United States, 1820—1920. Mr. McPherson received the doctorate in 
1963 from The Johns Hopkins University, where he was a student of С. Vann Woodward, and he is 
"the author of The Struggle for Equality: Abolitionists and the Negro in the Civil War and Recon- 
struction (Princeton, 1964). The author wishes. to thank the National Endowment jor the Humani- 
ties, the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, and the Princeton леу Research Fund for grants 
that made possible part of the research for this article. 

1 The major curricular debate in Negro education three-quarters of a century ago concerned the 
relative merits of academic versus industrial education. This issue was unrelated to the “black-power” 
controversy treated in this article. 

2A few of these schools were originally founded by the freedmen themselves but were soon 
adopted, at the request of Negroes, by Northern mission societies. 
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by these churches (plus a few supported by Quakers and minor sects) provided 


nearly all the college education and most of the high school training for South- . 


ern Negroes until well into the twentieth century: This was the “finest thing 
in American history, and one of the few things untainted by sordid greed and 
cheap vainglory,” wrote W. E. B. Du Bois, a graduate of the AMA’s Fisk Uni- 
versity. | | | | 

The teachers in these institutions came not to keep the Negroes in their place, but to 
raise them out of the defilement of the places where slavery had wallowed them. The 
Colleges . . . were social settlements; homes where the best of the sons of the freed- 
men came in close and sympathetic touch with the best traditions of New England.? 

But all was not well in this educational Zion. Some Negroes resented the 
patronizing attitude often expressed in the missionary rationale for freedmen’s 
education. “The colored people are yet children, and need to be taught every 
thing,” proclaimed the secretary of the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society in 
1874. “They need that those more favored should take them by the hand and 
lead them .. . up from debasement and misery into purity and joy." Frederick 
Douglass was angered by such statements. "We have been injured more than we 
have been helped by men who have professed to be our friends," he told a black 
audience in 1875. "We must stop these men from begging for us. .. . We must 
stop begging ourselves. If we build churches don't ask white people to pay for 
them. If we have banks, colleges and papers, do not ask other people to support 
them. Be independent. . . . I am here to-day to offer and sign a declaration of 
independence for the colored people of these United States."* 

Though Douglass soon receded from this rhetorical venture into separatism, 
some Negro leaders turned increasingly to'the concept of independent, black- 
owned institutions as the overthrow of Reconstruction and the onset of reaction 
blocked access to power and achievement in white American society. “There is 
not as bright and glorious a future before a Negro in a white institution as there 
is for him in his own,” E. K. Love told the National Baptist Convention (the 
body representing black Baptist churches) in 1896. | 


We can better marshal our forces and develop our people in enterprises manned by 
us. We can more thoroughly fill our people with race pride . . . by presenting to them 


35 W. Е. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York, 1903), 100, In the 1920's Du Bois 
became critical of white teachers and administrators at some Negro colleges, including his alma mater. 
In 1924 he- accused Fisk of humiliating students and curbing their aspirations by authoritarian re; 
strictions; he demanded the hiring of more black faculty and the installation of black presidents at 
colleges still headed by whites, Francis L. Broderick, W. E. B. DuBois: Negro Leader in a Time of 
Crisis (Stanford, 1959), 163-64. But when Du Bois published his autobiography in 1940, he recalled 
with fondness and gratitude his own student days at Fisk (1885-88, when all faculty members but 
one were white): "The three years at Fisk were years of growth and development. . . . My personal 
contact with my teachers was inspiring and beneficial, . . . I knew the President, Erastus Cravath, to 
be honest and sincere.” Du Bois, Dusk of Dawn: An Essay Toward an Autobiography of a Race Con- 
cept (New York, 1940), 30-31. Du Bois reiterated this praise of Fisk in the later version of his auto- 
biography, written near the end of his long life. Ри Bois, The Autobiography о} И. E. B. Da Bois, 
ed. Herbert Aptheker (New York, 1968), 112—135. 

4 Seventh Annual Report of the Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Cin- 
cinnati, 1874), 8-9; Douglass quoted by New York Tribune, July 7, 1875, and Weekly Louisianian, 
July 17, 1875. | 
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for their support enterprises that are wholly ours. . . . The world recognizes men for 
the power they have to affect it. ... . Negro brain should shape and control Negro 
thought? 

This impulse toward self-help and race pride did lead ta the founding by the 
AME (African Methodist Episcopal) and AME Zion churches of several col- 
leges supported and controlled entirely Бу Negroes? But the black community 
lacked the financial resources to sustain major projects, and most of these schools 
were poor in quality and starved for funds. The colored A & M colleges estab- 
lished by Southern states to provide Negroes with their share of the appropria- 
tions from the Morrill Land-Grant Act afforded another quasi-separatist outlet 
for black ambitions. In 1870 a district secretary of the AMA. reported that some 
Negroes in Mississippi, dissatished with white control of Tougaloo College, were 
pressing the state legislature for the creation of a college “of their own” where 
nobody "but themselves run their machine," The legislature established Al- 
corn College the next year. Similar pressures were brought to bear.in other: 
states. At the South Carolina constitutional convention in 1895, black delegates 
urged the withdrawal of the state appropriation from Claflin University (con- 
trolled by Northern Methodists) and the. creation of a school for blacks in which 
the “professors and instructors shall Бе of the negro race." Benjamin Tillman 
supported the proposal for a separate Negro college, and at his behest the con- 
vention authorized the establishment of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of South Carolina. By the end of the century every 
Southern state supported some kind of institution of higher education for Ne- 
groes. Most presidents of these schools and all but a handful of teachers were 
Negroes, presenting a facade of black control.® The reality of black power in such 
institutions was dubious, however, since their faculties and administrations were 
beholden to state legislatures. All the state Negro colleges in this period were 
woefully under-financed and devoid of genuine college-level offerings. The major 
institutions of higher education for Negroes were and are those founded by 
Northern missionaries. The struggle for black power and against white paternal- 
ism in education, therefore, took place primarily. within the schools established 
and supported largely by Northern whites, not outside them. 


As the Negro colleges began turning out graduates who were denied posi- 
tions of authority and influence in.a Jim Crow society, the schools themselves 


5 Lewis G. Jordan, Negro Baptist History, U.S.A., 1750-1930 (Nashville, 1930), 124. . 

6 The AME colleges were Wilberforce University (Wilberforce, Ohio); Morris Brown College (At- 
lanta); Allen University (Columbia, S. C.); and Paul Quinn College (Waco, Texas). The AME Zion 
school was Livingstone College (Salisbury, N. C.). Wilberforce had been founded by Northern white 
Methodists in 1856; it was sold to the AME Church in 1863. The AME and AME Zion churches also 
established elementary and secondary schools. 

T Edward P. Smith to Oliver O. Howard, Apr. 2, 1870, AMA Archives, Fisk University Library. 

8 George B. Tindall, South Carolina Negroes, 1877—1900 (Columbia, S. C., 1952), 229-30; Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention of the State of South Carolina (Columbia, S. C., 1895), 580-81; 
Clarence А. Bacote, “The Story of Atlanta University: A Century of Service, 1865-1965," unpublished 
manuscript generously lent by the author, 128-30; Earl Edgar Dawson, “The Negro Teacher in the 
South," unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Iowa, 1931, pp. 74—75. 
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became the focus of black ambitions. Despite their professed and, in most cases, 
sincere belief in racial equality, white missionaries yielded only gradually and 
sometimes reluctantly to black demands for greater control of schools. There were 
both subjective and objective reasons for this gradualism. Subjectively, some 
missionaries shared (perhaps subconsciously) the widespread conviction that 
black people were deficient in organizational and executive skills. They were 
especially hesitant to entrust Negroes with outright control of funds contributed 
by Northern philanthropy. Moreover, many teachers were slow to believe that the 
“grown-up children" for whom the schools were founded had matured to the 
point of readiness for adult responsibilities. Objectively, the first and even second 
generations of freedmen could not produce enough able teachers to staff the 
schools with personnel equal in average ability and training to Northern teach- 
ers, who came from middle-class, New England-oriented backgrounds that stressed 
education and achievement. А genuine concern for maintaining the highest 
possible standards for freedmen's schools was a major reason for the slowness 
to supplant white teachers and administrators with blacks. Indeed, two con- 
temporary experts on education thought that some mission societies yielded too 
readily to demands for black power and that the quality of many schools suf- 
fered as a result? Black communities served by mission schools were them- 
selves frequently divided on the question; many Negroes, especially parents of 
students, considered white teachers superior to black instructors and were op- 
posed to the drive for black control of schools. The interplay of hese various at- 
titudes produced smoldering tensions in several schools. 

The issue first surfaced on the question of hiring black teachers. From 1865 
to 1870 the freedmen’s aid societies operated several hundred elementary schools 
with support from the Freedmen’s Bureau. Perhaps one-fourth of the teachers 
in these schools were black. But when the Bureau’s educational work ceased in 
1870, most of the common schools were absorbed into the South’s new public 
school system and the mission societies began to concentrate their resources on a 
smaller number of secondary schools and colleges. At first nearly all the 
teachers in these higher schools were white, even though the societies often did 
try to employ black teachers when they were qualified. The American Missionary 
Association’s Avery Institute in Charleston, for example, had an interracial faculty 
headed by a black principal in the 1860’s. The trustees of Howard University 
made an effort to recruit black professors, and four Negroes were on the staff 
in the early 1870’s. The Methodist Freedmen's Aid Society stated in 1878 
that “as rapidly as we have been able to prepare our own students, we have 
introduced them ...as teachers in our schools.”?° 

9? Amory D. Mayo, “The Work of Certain Northern Churches in the Education of the Freedmen, 
1861-1900,” in Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education for the Year 1901-02 (Washington, 
1903), I, 312; Negro Education: A Study of the Private and Higher Schools for Colored People in 
the United States, ed. Thomas Jesse Jones (Washington, 1917), passim. 


10 South Carolina file, 1865-68, AMA Archives; William J. Wilson to George Whipple, Aug. 13, 
1869, AMA Archives; Walter Dyson, Howard University: The Capstone of Negro Education (Wash- 
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But by 1880 there was still only a handful of black teachers in the better mis- 
sionary schools, a sore point in several Negro communities. A black minister in 
an AMA church at Mobile reported disaffection among his flock because the 
Association’s school had no Negro teachers. “This is the great reason for all the 
prejudice that exists,” he wrote. “The employment of a colored teacher would 
increase the influence of the school and the church” and “shut the mouths of 

those who are murmuring.” A Negro educator in Virginia wrote a paper in 

1876 entitled “Colored ‘Teachers for Coloréd Schools,” which sharply criticized 
Hampton Institute for its shortage of black instructors. The paper was endorsed 
by the Virginia Educational and Historical Association, a Negro organization. 
A black lawyer in South Carolina went the whole way in 1883 and. demanded 
that "Negro teachers exclusively be employed to teach Negro schools.” 

This drive for more black faculty met a mixed response from white philan- 
thropists. Some urged a crash program to recruit and train Negro teachers. The 
secretary of the Baptist Home Mission Society wrote to the president of Rich- 
mond Institute: “You do not know how resolutely colored leaders have pressed 
us to employ and pay colored teachers. . . . I pray you take your strongest and 
ablest students . . . and drill them, and drill them, and DRILL them privately" 
until they are competent to join the faculty. This.policy was carried out, and - 
when Richmond Institute became Virginia Union University in 1899, half the 
faculty was black. The white principal of the AMA’s Storrs School in Atlanta 
advised the Association's secretary to yield to black pressure: "It will be well 
for them to try to manage the school for they will never be satisfied until they 
do," she wrote, and if the board “is wise in its selection of teachers I think they 
will do well. Certainly we are not the ones to oppose them, for it is for this 
work that we have been educating them. I only condemn the ungrateful spirit 
exhibited by many.”!? 

Other white administrators counseled a cautious policy in hiring black teach- 
ers on the ground that few Negroes were yet qualified. Laura Towne, founder 
of Penn School on St. Helena Island in South. Carolina, wrote in 1873 that 
schools taught by Negroes on the sea islands “are always in confusion, grief, 
& utter want of everything. It is hard to imagine schools doing so little good.” 
Miss Towne kept white teachers at Penn School until their black replacements 
were thoroughly trained. The president of. Straight University (a forerunner of 
Dillard) in New Orleans urged the AMA not to employ black teachers in the 

‚ law and theological departments just because of “this clamor for colored teach- 





ington, 1941), 348, 371; Eleventh Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Cincinnati, 1878), 19-20. 

. X William Н. Ash to Michael E. Strieby, Feb. 26, Mar. 13, 1878, AMA Archives; People's Ad- 
vocate, Aug. 26, 1876; Augustus Straker, in New York Globe, Oct. 13, 1883. 

12 James B. Simmons to Charles Н. Corey, Dec. 27, 1872, in Charles Н. Corey, 4 History of the 
` Richmond Theological Seminary, with Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Work among the Colored 
People of the South (Richmond, 1895), 97—98, 173-79; Amy Williams to Mrs. Thomas Chase, quoted 
in Thomas Chase to Michael E. Strieby, Mar. 19, 1878, AMA Archives. 
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ers. .. . We can't have any humbug about this department for the sake of color. . 
... Colored teachers are not generally successful? 

Some black leaders discounted the argument that educational quality would 
suffer if Negro teachers were employed too soon; they insisted that Anglo- 
Saxon academic standards should not be the only criteria for hiring teachers. 
Francis Grimké declared in 1885 that the development of race pride should be a 
major objective of Negro education. The low self-image with which the black man 
had emerged from slavery was perpetuated by schools with white faculties, . 
Grimké complained. "The intellects of our young people are being educated at 
the expense of their manhood. In the classroom they see only white professors," 
which leads them "to associate these places and the idea of fitness for them only 
with white men." In their slowness to appoint black professors, the schools. "are 
failing to use one of the most effective means in their power, of helping on this 
race." J. Willis Menard, who had been the.first Negro elected to Congress, as- 
serted in 1885 that while many white teachers were sincere and dedicated, others 
were selfish hypocrites, and in any case, no white teacher could achieve the 
rapport and empathy with black students that a Negro teacher could. “We de- 
mand educated colored teachers for colored schools,” wrote Menard, “be- 
cause their color identity makes them more interested in the advancement of 
colored children than white teachers, and because colored pupils need the social 
contact of colored teachers."* 

But Negroes were not united behind this viewpoint. A black woman, herself 
a teacher, condemned as a "peculiar error" the argument that Negroes should be 
given jobs “without due regard to their fitness.” She did not want “the standard 
of excellence lowered for us. To admit the necessity is to insult the Negro. Our 
youth have the right to the best possible training, and we should not allow a mis- 
taken race pride to cause us to impose upon them inferior teachers." A Negro in 
Atlanta pleaded with the AMA to retain control of Storrs School "with the un- ` 
derstanding that we have Northern teachers." 'The school inspector for the AMA 
reported in 1878 that blacks in Atlanta “have again, as last year, arrayed them- 
selves on both sides of the question and each party has petitioned . . . one for col- 
ored teachers & the other for Northern whites.” There was “no doubt,” the inspec- 
tor stated, that in most cities where the AMA maintained schools the "parents prefer 
to send their children to Northern white teachers instead of colored." In a few 
cases after the mission societies had turned their schools over to Negro teachers, 
the deterioration in quality prompted black leaders to ask for the return of whites. 
"Since the cessation of your work among us,” wrote one Negro to a white 


13 Laura Towne to William C. Gannett, Feb. 9, Dec. 14, 1873, William C. Gannett Papers, Roch- 
ester University Library; James A: Adams to Erastus M. Cravath, Nov. 17, 1874, Jan. 11, 1875, AMA 
Archives. É 

14 Francis Grimké, "Colored Men as Professors in Colored Institutions,” AME. Church Review, 
II (Oct. 1885), 142-44; Florida News, Dec. 5, 1885, clipping in the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society (hereafter ABHMS) Archives, American Baptist Historical Society, Rochester-Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary.. Menard was editor of Florida News. 
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educator, “the schools have degenerated, and the system as operated here is a 
mere farce,"15 

Because of divided opinion among both races on the issue of black teachers, the 
AMA. decided at a conference in 1877 to "make haste slowly in this regard." In 
subsequent years the AMA emphasized "slowly" more than "haste." As late as 
1895 only twelve of 141 teachers in the Association's seventeen secondary schools 
were blacks; only four of 110 faculty members in its five colleges were Negroes. 
A black journalist stated in тоот that the AMA’s small percentage of Negro 
teachers had long been an “eyesore” to the race, and that “only the splendid work 
of the association has kept down an agitation of this matter.” 

It was not only the high quality of AMA schools but also the any black con- 
stituency of the Congregational Church that minimized Negro criticism of the 
Association. The Baptist and Methodist societies, on the other hand, were under 
greater pressure from the large black memberships of their denominations. By 
the mid-1890’s approximately half the teachers in the schools of these societies 
were black. The Presbyterians and most of the small denominations also moved 
faster than the AMA in-the appointment of Negro teachers. In 1895 there were 
ninety-four schools for Negroes of nominal high. school or college grade in the 
South established by the abolitionist-missionary impulse and largely supported by 
Northern Protestants.'In the ninety institutions for which statistics are avail- 

‚ able there were 1,046 teachers, of whom 370 (thirty-six per cent) were black.!7 

Viewed in one way, this represented, significant progress. A race barely one 
generation away from slavery and illiteracy had advanced to the point of sup- 
plying more than one-third of the teachers for the higher schools founded or 
supported ‘mainly by the missionary efforts of another ‘race. Yet progress was less 
impressive than it appeared on the surface.. Most students in the ninety-four 
schools, including the “universities,” were in elementary grades, and at least ninety 
per cent of the black faculty were teaching these grades rather than secondary or 
college classes. Even in schools with a sizable Negro faculty, major policy de- 
cisions were normally made by whites. Power flowed from the purse; Northern . 
whites contributed most of the money, and Northern whites occupied the major 


15 Josephine Turpin, “Teaching as a Profession," A.M.E. Church Review, У (Oct. 1888), 108; 
Junius Alexander to Michael E. Strieby, July 7, 1878, AMA Archives; Thomas ЇЧ. Chase to Michael 
E. Strieby, July 5, 1878, Nov. 26, 1877, AMA Archives; Henry L. Shrewsbury to Ednah D. Cheney, 
Feb. 19, 1886, Ednah D. Cheney Papers, Boston Public Library. 

18 Thomas N. Chase to Michael E. Strieby, Nov. 26, 1877, AMA Archives; Cleveland Gazette, 
Jan. 19, 1901. The AMA required higher qualifications for its teachers than the other mission societies, 
which was one rcason for. its relatively small number o£ black teachers and for the superior reputation 
of its; schools. Many of the students in AMA schools were Baptists or Methodists who had left the 
schools of their own denominations for the better education offered in AMA institutions. 

17 In 1894-95 there were twenty-nine colleges and professional schools and sixty-five secondary 
schools. For details, see table. Bennett College was not ranked as a college-level institution іп 1894— 
95, which places the percentage of black faculty in Methodist colleges lower than indicated in the 
table. The missionary societies maintained many elementary schools in the South not included in these 

. Statistics, The statistics also do not include schools supported by the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Episcopal churches, nearly all of which were parochial clementary schools sustained by local parishes 
or dioceses in the South rather than by Northern mission societies. Nor do the figures include inde- 
pendent institutions like Tuskegee, which were founded and conducted by Negroes, even though they 
received most of their support from the North. ar 
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administrative posts of the mission societies and colleges. Although Negroes were 
represented on the local boards of trustees of most schools and colleges, these 
boards usually had little power; ultimate control rested with the mission societies. 
Most Negroes who benefited from these schools accepted the fact that the greater 
administrative experience and financial resources of white philanthropists made 
a large degree of white control inevitable, at least for a time. Some felt differently. 
Virtually from 1870 on a black minority struggled behind the scenes for greater 
influence in the management of some schools. 

Occasionally these conflicts broke into the open, as in the search for a successor 
to General Oliver О. Howard as president of Howard University in 1874-75. 
Black trustees and students supported John Mercer Langston, dean of the law 
school and vice-president of the university, for the job. But the white Congre- 
gationalists (most of them members of the AMA) who had founded the insti- 
tution and dominated its board of trustees felt that Langston, despite his Ober- 
lin degree and eminence as a black leader, lacked talent as a fund raiser and “was 
not the man to hold the institution to the religious and moral ideas on which 
it was founded."!? The board offered the presidency to three white men in suc- 
cession; two of them declined and the other died before he could fully assume 
office. Embittered by what he considered the paternalism, prejudice, and re- 
ligious narrowness of white trustees, Langston resigned from the university 
and denounced the AMA, which "relieve[s] the object of their sympathy of the 
pressure of responsibility and the honor due its efficient discharge, and thus 
weaken[s] him, as an over-affectionate and indulgent father does his son." 
The black man, concluded Langston, "seeks release from such associations and 
their self-assumed control of his affairs.” In an editorial reply that unwittingly 
conceded the partial truth of Langston’s charges, the AMA’s monthly magazine 
declared that some friends of Negro education might be tempted to say, “If this 
is all the thanks we get, we will waste no more on such a people.” But “we intend 
to go on with our efforts for the colored race. . . . With the abolitionists we en- 
dured persecution for the slave, and, now that he is free, we shall toil for his 
elevation and happiness, as undeterred by his fault- finding as we formerly 
were by the opposition of his foes."!? 

While the trustees were agonizing over the selection of a president, Howard 
University, which had been in serious financial straits since the cessation of Freed- 


18 The Congregationalist, XXVII (July 1; 1875), 204. See also Edward P. Smith to Oliver O. 
Howard, Nov. 23, 1874, Apr. 13, June 9, July 16, Nov. 5, Dec. 1, 20, 1875, Jan. 14, 1876, Oliver О, 
Howard Papers, Bowdoin College Library; Rayford W. Logan, Howard University: The First Hundred 
Years, 1867-1967 (New York, 1969), 59-62, 71-76. E 

19 Logan, Howard University, 77—79; Dyson, Howard University, 58-59; John Mercer Langston, 
Emancipation and Citizenship. The Work of the Republican Party, Address at Chillicothe, Ohio 
(Washington, 1875), 7-8; American Missionary, XIX (Sept. 1875), 197-98. Though the AMA did 
not control Howard University, it played an important role in the school’s affairs. Howard was an 
independent institution governed by its own board of trustees, but all presidents until 1903 were Con- 
gregational ministers (except General Howard, 1869-74, who was an active layman in the church), 
and the Association at various times provided financial support to the normal and theological depart- 
ments of the university and paid part of the president's salary. 
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men’s Bureau support and the panic of 1873, was on the verge of collapse. Be- 
lieving that only a white man of prominence and administrative experience 
could tap the springs of Northern philanthropy and save the school, black and 
white trustees finally joined to elect William W. Patton president of Howard in 
1877. Patton was a Congregational minister, a veteran abolitionist, and former - 
district secretary of the AMA. He was a good administrator, but his relations 
with the black community were strained. He raised money in the North, per- 
suaded Congress to make annual appropriations for the school, brought the uni- 
versity from the brink of disaster, and built it into a major institution. But Pat- 
ton ran Howard with a strong and sometimes domineering hand. Some black 
trustees and alumni disliked his “overbearing ways,” and there were periodic 
demands for his resignation: The People’s Advocate, a Negro newspaper in 
Washington, declared in 1883 that “there are very few white men who possess the 
qualifications of a president of a college where colored men principally are edu- 
cated,” and concluded that Patton was not one of the few.” 

Negro triticism of Patton intensified in 1885 when the president forced 
through the appointment of a white professor of Greek instead of a black candi- 
date whom Negroes on the board of trustees thought was at least as well quali- 
fied as the white man. Francis Grimké, a member of the. board, published an 
angry article blasting Patton as a “hypocrite” and a “pseudo-friend” of the black 
man. “If this is philanthropy,” declared Grimké, "then I, for one, think we have 
had quite enough of it. If this is the treatment we are to continue to receive from 
our friends, then it is time for us to begin to pray to be delivered from our 
friends." 

Regarded by many Negroes as their national university, Howard continued to 
be a center of controversy. When Patton retired in 1889 black trustees wanted 
Jeremiah E. Rankin as his successor. À white man, Rankin was a former aboli- 
tionist and pastor of the integrated First Congregational Chürch in Washington 
who had won the unanimous respect of the Negro community. Frederick Doug- 
lass believed that Rankin had “done more to secure the rights of my race than all 
the legislation of Congress." Black leaders were pleased when Rankin was clected 
to the post; Richard Greener considered Rankin “the grandest type of man ever 
` connected with .the Institution.” But faculty politics, rumor, and Rankin's own 


-  ?9pistrict of Columbia file, 1874-78, AMA Archives; Advance, X (May 3, 1877), 9; Logan, 
Howard University, 83; Dyson, Howard University, 301-06, 386—88; People’s Advocate, June 9, 1883; 
for the reference to Patton's “overbearing ways," sec Jeremiah E. Rankin to Oliver О. Howard, Oct. 
15, 1889, Howard Papers. . | 

21 Grimké, “Colored Men as Professors in Colored Institutions,” 147-48. Negroes who criticized 
Patton on this matter may have had a good case. The black candidate for the professorship was Wil- 
liam S. Scarborough, the author of a Greek textbook and the possessor of a modest reputation as a | 
classical scholar. Scarborough later became president of Wilberforce University. The white man who 
won the professorship was Carlos Kenaston, a relatively obscure member of the Ripon College faculty 
who happened to be the son-in-law of James H. Fairchild, president of Oberlin College and a friend 
of Patton. A major factor in Scarborough’s failure to get the job was a letter of recommendation from 
Fairchild that damned him with faint praise. Carlos Kenaston to James H. Fairchild, Mar. 19, 27, 
1885, J. B. Johnson to Kenaston, June 6, 1885, James H. Fairchild Papers, Oberlin College Library; 
Francis Grimké to William S. Scarborough, June 16, 1885, Scarborough Papers, Wilberforce Univer- 
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mistakes in judgment dissipated much of this good will and provoked a verbal 
attack on the president by black leaders, particularly Calvin Chase of the Wash- 
ington Bee. Even though Rankin tripled the number of black teachers during his 
administration (1890-1903), Negroes were angry when he appointed his own 
daughter and several other whites to staff positions sought Бу Negroes. The 
president's alleged vendetta against a black professor stirred up a storm, and Cal- 
vin Chase asked angrily, “What claim has Dr. Rankin to the presidency of that 
institution? Is it not set apart for colored people?” But when Rankin retired in 
1903 the Bee apologized for earlier attacks based on misinformation and praised 
the retiring president for having "done more . . . for the negro” than any other 
man in the country. "You have been a faithful public servant," Chase told 
Rankin, “and to you the negroes owe a debt of gratitude. "7? 

By the. first decade of the twentieth century several black deans at Howard 
had carved out spheres of power within tbeir colleges or departments. Rankin's 


-successor as president, a white Presbyterian minister named John Gordon, 


moved to restrict the growing autonomy of the Teachers College under Dean 
Lewis B. Moore and the "Commercial Department" under Dean George W. 
Cook. The Bee supported Gordon because of its editor's declared conviction 
that inefficiency and intrigue in these departments had grown to scandalous 
proportions (Chase’s role in this affair may also have been related to feuds 
among Washington's Negro leaders). The attempt to reform the departments 
led to a bittér power struggle that, though not specifically racial in origin, took 
on racial overtones as it became a showdown between a white president and two 
black deans. Moore and Cook rallied many students behind them, but the Bee con- 
tinued to back Gordon and charged that “personal pique . . . selfishness, cupidity 
and ambition” motivated the deans’ recalcitrance. When a hundred students 
demonstrated against Gordon and called for his resignation, the Bee urged the 
expulsion of the students and the firing of the “teachers who encouraged or 
inaugurated that disgraceful scene.” Also supporting the white president, another 
black newspaper declared that “a negro mob in college looks, to the Inde- 
pendent, just like a white mob around a stake burning a negro. . . . Colleges 
were never intended to create and organize mobs. They were instituted for the 
purpose of disseminating Christian education.” | 

Instead of expelling the students, the shaken and exhausted president sub- 
mitted his own resignation. A battle for succession shaped up amid demands that 
a Negro be appointed to the position. In a reversal of his stand a decade 
earlier, Calvin Chase of 'the Bee ridiculed the intrigues among black aspirants 
for the presidency. Alluding to alleged power struggles, backstabbing, and cor- 


22 Washington Bee, Jan. 4, 1890, Sept. 7, 1895, July 3, 1897, Jan. 13, 1900, Feb. 28, 1903; Richard 
T. Greener to Francis J. Grimké, Dec. 27, 1890, in The Works of Francis James Grimké, ed. Carter 
G. Woodson (Washington, 1942), IV, 25. Greener, a prominent Washington Negro, was former dean 
of the Howard Law School. For the support of Rankin by black leaders, see J. M. Gregory to Oliver 
О. Howard; June 8, 1889, L. Deane to Howard, July 2, 5, 1889, Rankin to Howard, Oct. 15, 1889, 
Howard Papers. 

33 Dyson,, Howard University, 64-65; Washington Bee, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 9, 16, 30, 1905, Jan. 27, 
me Atlanta Independent, quoted in Washington Bec, Feb. 10, 1906. 
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ruption in the Negro public schools .of Washington under a black superin- 
tendent, Chase predicted that a similar situation would prevail at Howard under 
a Negro president. To the advocates of a “colored president for a colored school,” 
the Bee stated: “If the existence of Howard University depended upon the col- 
ored people, the institution could not exist a day. .... White. men have done far 
more to ameliorate the condition of the negro, and to elevate him in the social 
scale than negroes themselves have ever done.”** 

_ After several months of discussion, the Howard board of trustees unanimously 
elected as president Wilbur P. Thirkield, a white Methodist minister and former 
secretary of the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society. An able and sensitive ad- 
' ministrator, Thirkield retained the confidence of all parties. But when he was 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1912, an “unholy scram- 
Ые”25 for his job took place between Moore, Cook, and Kelly Miller. (Miller 
had been dean of the College of Arts and' Sciences since 1907.) Each faction 
of the black community, including the Bee (which favored Miller), backed one of . 
the deans. Surprisingly, only two of the-eight Negro trustees supported any 
of the black candidates, while a majority of white trustees desired the election of 
a Negro president. If any two of the three deans had withdrawn from the con- 
test in favor of the third, a. black man would have ееп elected president of 
Howard in 1912. Since each of them preferred a white man to one of his rivals 
for the presidency, a white president was finally elected. Though two-thirds 
of the faculty was black by this time, another fourteen years passed before Howard 
had a Negro president. 

Events at Howard received wide publicity i in the Negro press, but the black- 
power struggle in Methodist and Baptist institutions was in some respects even 
more intense. Black militancy reached high tide in these two. churches between 
1880 and 1900, as the frustration born of the failure of Reconstruction and the 
intensification of Jim Crow produced compensatory strivings toward self-help, 
race pride, and separatism among Negroes and focused these strivings on two 
of the institutions in American society that offered some access to power, the 
school and the church. Since more than ninety per cent of Negro church mem- 
bers were Baptists or Methodists, the schools of these denominations became 
major arenas of conflict. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (Northern: branch of фе denomination) 
moved aggressively into the South after the war and recruited a black member- 
ship of nearly a quarter of a million by 1890. Under the leadership of Methodist. 
abolitionists, the church established a Freedmen’s Aid Society that by 1890 was 
maintaining twenty-two schools for freedmen, ten of them nominally colleges 
or professional schools. These institutions had interracial boards of trustees, and 
a few of the boards had a de facto black majority because some Northern 

24 Washington Bee, Dec. 30, 1905, Jan. 27, 1906. | 


35 Ibid., June 1, 1912. 
26 Dyson, Howard University, 65, 375; Washington Bee, June 8, 15, 22, July 6, 13, Aug. 3, 1912. 
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trustees rarely attended meetings. Since real control was exercised by the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society and white college presidents, however, tension mounted until 
it broke into the open after the Society overruled the trustees of Claflin University 
and Atlanta's Clark University. in matters concerning Negro professors in 1890. 

The white presidents of both schools were unpopular with a part of the black 
community, a situation that added fuel to the controversy. The president of 
Claflin, exasperated by Negro criticism, said privately: "I do not suppose that 
it is wrong for them to aspire to teach their own schools and manage their 
own concerns, but unfortunately for them not one in 1,000 has enough execu- 
tive ability to manage the concerns of his own household successfully. It is not 
really their fault, as they have had but little experience in independent manage- 
ment.” The president feared that "an effort will be made to tear up things at 
our next trustee meeting. But they must not be allowed to have their own 
way in this matter. Until they furnish a considerable proportion of the funds nec- 
essary to conduct the school, they should be content to.allow others to manage 
it" When a refractory black professor was fired from Clark University in 
1890, a local Negro leader deplored’ this “attempt to crush down negro manhood” 
and denounced the president of Clark as a "cheap and incompetent” man who: 
had come to Atlanta “to boss southern negroes.”*? 

Black militants urged their fellow Methodists to leave the Northern church 
and join the AME or AME Zion denominations. While the school controversy 
plus the unwillingness of the Northern church to elect a Negro bishop caused a 
small exodus to the black denominations, most Negro members of the Northern 
church rejected separatism. “The M.E. Church is doing more for the moral, 
educational; and religious elevation of the colored people,” wrote one black 
minister, “than all the different colored bodies presided over by colored Bishops 
and all other colored churches in the United States. . . . What little I have learned 
was taught to me by the agencies of white people." Another moderate pointed 
out that most of the AME and AME Zion leaders had themselves been edu- 
cated in Methodist Episcopal schools at the expense of Northern whites. The 
foremost Negro minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, E. W. S. Ham- 
mond, was opposed to the drive for separatism even though his disappoint- 
ment at the church's failure to elect him bishop had tempted him in that 
direction. "I can conceive of no calamity so appalling,” said Hammond, “so 
calculated to blast the hopes and retard progress in the great struggle for man- 
hood, as to be let alone,” cut off from white help.?? 

271. M. Dunton to William Claflin, Mar. 24, 1890, William Claflin Papers, Rutherford B. Hayes 
Library, Fremont, Ohio; letter from К. T. Adams in-the Atlanta Times, undated clipping in the Joseph 
C. Hartzell Papers, Drew University Library. 

28. Letter from B. J. Dennell in Southwestern Christian Advocate, XVIII (Apr. 5, 1883), 1. South- 
western was the organ of the Negro conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It usually took 
a moderate stand on the black-power issue, perhaps because its editor was elected every four years by 
the General Conference. 


39 A. E, P. Albert's editorial in ibid., XXIII (Aug. 9, 1888), 4; Christian Educator, П (Apr. 1891), 
106-08. 
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pagis the loyalty of moderates, the Freedmen's Aid Society was under in- 
creasing pressure to concede more power to Negroes. In 1891 the Society re- 
sponded by appointing.M. C. B. Mason, a talented black minister, as a field 
agent. This appointment reduced but did not end criticism? The impotence of 
local boards of trustees remained a festering issue. One black trustee said in 


1895 that "we are no more than figure-heads. . . . It is only a question of time 
when there will be revolt. . . . We believe in distribution of authority, and not 
centralization,"?! | 


“Home rule for our colored schools” had become a powerful slogan by 1895. 
But one Northern Methodist editor, an old abolitionist, advised caution in grant- 
ing greater power to local boards. The Freedmen’s Aid Society had been suc- 
cessful in raising money, he said, because contributors had confidence in the 
Society. There would be no such confidence in twenty-two separate boards of 
trustees. “Liberal Methodists” in the North, he asserted, “will not risk $300,000 
annually to the tender mercies of the rhythmical phrase, ‘Home rule for our 
colored schools in the south.’ They will give cash confidently [only] so long as 
the cash is wisely expended.” Decentralization might lead to “educational 
calamity.” A black leader replied that proponents of “home rule” did not de- 
mand entire control of the schools; they wanted more authority in “the ap- 
pointment of teachers and other matters pertaining to the local management of 
our schools,” but were willing to leave financial affairs in the hands of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society.*? Here was the troublesome point: Southern Negroes 
considered the mission schools “our schools” because they served the black com- 
munity; Northern whites were reluctant to relinquish control of these schools, 
which they had founded and still supported. It was an example of the difficult, 
delicate relationship between benefactor and client that creates tensions not easily 
resolved to the complete satisfaction of both parties. 

In 1895 the Freedmen’s Aid Society committed itself in principle to decentral- 
ization. It decided to grant enlarged powers to local boards in proportion to 
increased financial support by Negroes themselves for “their” schools, with the 
ultimate aim of transferring ownership of the institutions to local boards when they 
became largely self-supporting** The amount of money contributed by black 
Methodists to the schools grew from about fifteen per cent of the total income 
(not counting tuition, room, and board) in the 1890’s to one-third of the total 
by 1916. The authority of local boards rose in rough proportion to this growth 


30 The Southwestern reacted with a "thrill of joy" to Mason's appointment, announced that this 
“flattering recognition" showed “what comes to loyal and patient merit," and asserted that it “sternly 
rebukes the turbulent disposition of those who arguc that thc way to ecclesiastical recognition is by 
intriguing to overthrow those who happen, by virtue of age and experience, to be just before them." 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, XXVI (July 23, 1891), 4. This reaction seems a bit over-enthusiastic 
in view of the modest responsibilities of Mason's job—the raising and disbursing of education funds 
in the Negro conferences of the church. 

51 Western Christian Advocate, quoted in Southwestern Christian Advocate, XXX (July 25, 1895), 1. 

32 Northwestern Christian Advocate, XLII (Aug. 7, 1895), 1 (Aug. 21, 1895), 1. (Arthur Edwards 
was editor of the Northwestern.) Southwestern Christian Advocate, XXX (Aug. 29, 1895), 4 

53 Ibid., XXX (July 25, 1895), 1; Christian Educator, VIL (June-July, 1896), 88. 
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of self-support, but in 1916 the Society still owned and controlled most of the 
schools. That black dissatisfaction with this situation declined after 1896 was due 
to the appointment of M. C. B. Mason as one of the two executive secretaries 
of the Society in that year and to the increasing number of black teachers and 
administrators in Methodist schools (see table). By 1915 six of the twelve col- 
leges and professional schools had black presidents. Although the schools were 
not yet wholly under Negro leadership, the movement in that direction ap- 
peared steady enough to moderate the black-power controversy in the church. 

It was in the Baptist schools that the drive for black autonomy produced the 
greatest discord. After the Civil War the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety sent missionaries to the South to help organize Negro churches and state 
Baptist conventions. These churches and conventions were independent of North- 
ern control, but some were dependent upon missionary aid in the early years. 
'The Home Mission Society also founded thirteen Negro schools of secondary 
or college level in the South, which were supported mainly by Northern money 
and owned by the Society. In addition, the local black churches and state con- 
ventions established nearly fifty schools, mostly of elementary grade, by 1895. At 
the same time that these institutions were owned by Negroes, fifteen of the 
higher-grade schools received aid and E supervision from the Home Mission So- 
ciety. 

The younger generation of black leaders that emerged in the 1880’s became 
restless in the leading strings of missionary and educational agencies controlled by 
Northern Baptists and demanded greater power in these agencies or advocated 
total separation for black churches and schools. As E. M. Brawley, the foremost 
Negro Baptist minister in South Carolina, who tried to lead a revolt against the 
white president of Benedict Institute in Columbia, put it in 1882: “[We] do not 
wish any longer to be treated like children but like men.” D. Augustus Straker, 
a Jawyer and teacher, wrote in 1883 that 
we are willing to return thanks to the many friends who have assisted us in educating 
ourselves thus far, but we have now reached the point where we desire to endeavor 


to educate ourselves, to build school houses, churches, colleges and universities, by our 
own efforts . . еге we sacrifice our manhood.*5 


The issue was exacerbated by the ineptness or unpopularity of white admin- 
istrators at four Home Mission Society schools between 1882 and 1891. The 


24 Statistics on the increase of Negro support for the schools can be found in various issues of the 
Christian Educator, the magazine of the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society, and.in Frank К. Pool, 
“The Southern ‘Negro in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1939, 130-31. Because of the Society's method of reporting various categories of income 
and expenditure under a single head, it is impossible to be precise about the proportion of black sup- 
port. If tuition and room and board are included, Negroes had contributed nearly forty per cent of 
the cost of their education in Methodist schools down to 1908, Richard R. Wright, Self -Help i in Negro 
Education (Cheyney, Penan., 1908), 14-15. Information on ownership and control of various Methodist 
schools can be found in Negro Education, cd. Jones, II, passim. 

55 Brawley quoted in C. E. Becker to Henry L. Morchouse, Nov. 27, 1882, ABHMS Archives; 
Straker quoted in New York. Globe, Jan. 20, 1883. For discussions of growing militancy and sep- 
aratism among Negro Baptists in the 188o's and 1890's, sec Carter С. Woodson, The History of the 
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worst flareup occurred at Roger Williams University in Nashville, where a 
threatened: student strike in 1887 brought the forced retirement of the president 
and the bursar, the expulsion of several students, and the angry resignation of 
four black trustees who resented the Home Mission Society’s action against the 
students. At the height of the controversy, the hapless president and bursar re- 
ceived anonymous notes from students warning that “this is our house and you 
` dirty pup we will kick your ass out if you do not act better” and informing the 
` bursar that "[your] daughter makes love to one of us niggers.”** 

. The issue of separation versus continuing cooperation with the Home: Mis- 
sion Society split black Baptists into two factions. In an effort to conciliate the 
separatists and strengthen the cooperationists, the Society moved in 1883 to: share 
some power with its black constituency by creating local boards of trustees for 


its schools to prepare for the time when Negroes "may maintain and manage 


these institutions for.themselves." The Society also increased its support for 
several schools owned entirely by black Baptists. Such support involved a degree 
of supervision, however, and one militant separatist announced that "if Negro 
` schools cannot get money: from the Home Mission Society without making 
cowards and bootlicks of all the men connected with them it were far better 
that they never get a dime." The black-power. rhetoric of such separatists as 
` Harvey Johnson of Baltimore, Walter Brooks of Washington, and R. H. Boyd of 
San Antonio generated great enthusiasm in some Negro Baptist circles, but 
financial agents for independent schools and mission organizations com- 


plained that these institutions could, not exist on enthusiasm alone. Two of the . 


most influential cooperationists, both of them presidents of black-owned schools 
that survived only with help from the Home Mission Society, pointed out the 


" 


perils of rejecting white help. "I state from positive knowledge that the colored. 


people are not able to support the schools now maintained in the South,” wrote 
William B. Simmons of Kentucky Institute. “Don’t for want of discretion de- 
' stroy our friends’ interest in us, by biting off more than we can chew.” Charles 
L. Purce of Selma University ridiculed the claim that blacks could sustain their 
own schools: "How many have we supported ourselves that have attained to 
anything of importance? . . . It is all nonsense for any of us to say we can support 
them, and then will not do it." In Georgia one of the leading Baptist advocates 
of black power, E. K. Love, was disillusioned by his failure to raise funds for a 
"separate, black-owned institution to rival Atlanta Baptist Seminary, and con- 
fessed in 1887 that “we are simply attempting too much. ... We are poorly 





— 


Negro Church (ad. ed, Washington, 1945), 235-41; and James D. Туш, The Rise of Religions 
Education Among Negro Baptists (New York, 1965), 150-66... 

' 88 The anonymous notes are in the Roger Williams file, ABHMS Archives. The other three schools 
where trouble occurred between students and presidents were Benedict Institute, Wayland Seminary, 
and Bishop College. Correspondence, memoranda, and newspaper clippings on all of these develop- 

ments are in the ABHMS Archives. 

|. 3T Home Mission Monthly, V (Feb. 1883), 35; undated онш of The Christian Organizer in 
the ABHMS ‘Archives. 
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prepared to control and manage high schools financially and intellectually. 
` Graduation is not a sufficient guarantee that one is prepared to manage the school 
from which he graduates." 

The struggle between separatists and cooperationists intensified in the 1890's 
and was a major cause of the formal division of the. Negro Baptists of Texas 
and Georgia into rival state conventions. The Home Mission Society came 
under increasing pressure from separatists and cooperationists alike, pressure that 
prompted the secretary of the Society, Thomas J. Morgan, a former abolitionist 
and commander of Negro troops in the Civil War, to explain in 1894 why the 
Society could not yet turn over its thirteen academies and colleges to black con- 
trol. Negroes had shown commendable initiative in establishing many small 
schools on their own, wrote Morgan, but “it must be said . . . that the manage- 
ment of these schools is not in every case what it should be.” Funds had been 
stolen, teachers were unskilled, principals incompetent. The blacks, said Morgan, 
had not yet acquired the experience necessary to manage larger schools effectively 
without white assistance. Relinquishment of control by the Society, he feared, 
would “result in a rapid retrograde movement, if not the immediate ruin of 
the schools.” 

In an effort to head off a renewed attempt by Georgia separatists to found their 
own college, Morgan proposed a plan under which the two state conventions 
would jointly form an education association to work with the Home Mission So- 
ciety in the coordination of all educational efforts in Georgia. The board of trustees 
of Atlanta Baptist College would then be enlarged by the addition of more black 
members and given increased powers. If this was unsatisfactory, Morgan sug- 
gested as an alternative the lease of the college to the state’s black Baptists for one 
dollar per year, provided they would assume its entire financial support. This 
suggestion may have been a bluff; if so, the Georgia militants failed to call it. 
The majority of Negro Baptists did not wish to drive the Home Mission Society 
from the state, and. the two conventions agreed to Morgan’s first proposal in 
18g7.*° 
The idea of an éducation association seemed to work out so well in Georgia 
that the Society helped black Baptist conventions in other states establish sim- 
ilar cooperative associations. But the Georgia accord almost broke down in 
1899 when the separatists, resentful of the Negroes’ continued subordinate posi- 
tion on the reorganized board of Atlanta Baptist College and only token rep- 
resentation on the Spelman board, carried out their threat to found a rival in- 

38 People’s Advocate, July 28, 1883; Home Mission Monthly, X (Dec. 1888), 348; clipping of a 
letter from Love published in the Georgia Baptist, Nov. 24, 1887, ABHMS Archives. Love later re- 
sumed his separatist efforts. 

59 Home Mission Monthly, XVI (Aug. 1894), 321-22. In the archives of the ABHMS there is 
some evidence—part of it from black sources—to back Morgan's charges of dishonesty or incompetency 
against a few black missionaries, principals, and financial agents. 

*9 Home Mission Monthly, ХІХ (June 1897), 237-38 (July 1897), 371—7a (Oct. 1897), 342-43, 


XX (Jan. d iL (Apr. 1898), 109-17; Benjamin Brawley, 4 History of Morehouse College 
(Atlanta, 1917), 8 : 
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stitution, Central City College at Macon. Hailed as a grand new venture in self- 
help and independence, Central City College failed to receive adequate financial 

_ support and existed essentially as a marginal secondary school.*' Most black Bap- 
tists in Georgia remained loyal to the Home. Mission Society and its schools. 
Atlanta Baptist College (renamed Morehouse College in 1913) and Spelman 
grew under the Society’s guiding hand to become two of the best Negro colleges 
in the South.” 

_A dissident group of black Baptists in Virginia also denounced the Home Mis- 
sion Society as paternalistic, demanded more influence in the running of Vir- 
ginia Union University, carried a majority of the state Baptist convention with 
them in 1899, and disassociated the Negro-owned Virginia Seminary at Lynch- 
burg from Virginia Union when the Society declined to make the required 
concessions (whereupon the cooperationists seceded to form their own conven- 
tion). Shrill rhetoric by militants in Virginia and other states caused Morgan to 
deplore “a spirit of unreasoning racism” among Negroes and to charge that a 
“few noisy, ignorant, ambitious, self-seeking would-be leaders” were trying to 
turn the race against its Northern friends. К. Н. Boyd replied to Morgan's out-- 
burst with an assertion that 


the race movement which you so much dread and stigmatize . . . is simply а determina- 
tion on the part of the Negroes to assume control of their race life and evolve along 
such lines and such ways as their spirit and genius may dictate and unfold, and not 
as the Anglo-Saxon may outline. . . . Hitherto the Home Mission Society has led and 
the Negroes have followed; henceforth the Du must lead and Es Home Mis- 
sion Society may follow . vif it will 42 


Fearful that anti-white tirades by black radicals sau dry up Northern sup- 
port for Baptist schools, Negro moderates rallied to the defense of the Home 
Mission Society. The president of a school receiving aid from the Society said 
‘the militants were motivated only by a “greed for office. . . . The fellow that 
makes the bitterest race speech gets the most applause, and he is honored as a | 
champion of the rights of the race.” This black educator believed in self-help, 
“but it is possible to separate self help from self foolishness; it is possible to prac- 
tice self help and yet receive the generous aid of able friends.” Black inde- 
pendence did not mean that Negroes can “take all we can get from the whites 
and abuse them as much as we please.” He hoped the militants’ conduct would 
not “discourage our white friends who have stood by us so loyally during the 
dark and bitter past.” In 1902 the president of the National Baptist Convention, 
E. C. Morris, who had once leaned toward the separatists, expressed his desire 

11A government survey, of Negro education in 1915 found Central City College operating on a 
budget of about $1,700 a year with only sixty-five students, all in elementary and secondary grades, 
and plagued by “poor equipment and ineffective management.” Negro Education, cd. Jones, ЇЇ, 194- 

95. E. K. Love led the movement to found Central City College. 

42 Willard Range, The Rise and Progress of Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865—1949 (Athens, Ga., 

1951), 109-10; Ridgely Torrence, The Story of John Hope (New York, 1948), 137-38. 


48 Home Mission Monthly, ХХ (Aug. 1898), 254, XXI (July 1899), 264; clipping of an open 
letter from Boyd to Morgan, published in the Cáriszian Banner, Dec. 22, 1899, ABHMS Archives. 
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that “all of the misunderstandings cease and all the hard sayings indulged. be. 
left in the forgotten past."** 

The Society reciprocated these signs of good will by stepping up efforts to 
bring Negroes into posts of greater responsibility. “I am not at all prepared to: 
admit the false philosophy that a white man cannot teach a Negro,” wrote Morgan 
in 1900, but “I recognize that race feeling is very strong, and that other things 
being equal, a Negro will have more influence upon his race than a white man.” 
Atlanta Baptist College hired more black faculty and began grooming John 
Hope for its presidency. Hope assumed the office in 1907, the first Negro presi- 
dent of a Home Mission Society college. By 1915 nearly half the faculty in the 
Society’s nine colleges was black, and three of the college presidents were 
Negroes.*® | | | 

Though the Northern Presbyterians had only a small black membership in 
the South, the church’s Board of Missions for the Freedmen was also confronted 
by the black-power issue.'In 1888 the white secretary of the Board, Henry. ЇЧ. 
Payne, urged a positive response. to black demands for greater power and re- 
sponsibility in the schools. Because of the effects of slavery, said Payne, Ne- 
groes “have been weak and dependent; only in this way can they be made 
strong and self-reliant.” The Board decided to begin phasing out white teach- 
ers earlier than any other mission society, and in 1891 Daniel J. Sanders, born a 
slave, was installed as president of Biddle University (later renamed Johnson C. 
Smith University). Several new Negro faculty members were also appointed in 
189r, and within three years the Biddle faculty was entirely black. Some Presby- 
terians criticized this development as a “rash experiment”; the Board of Mis- 
sions for the Freedmen conceded that it was a “bold experiment,” but hoped it 
would not turn out to be rash. In 1893 the Board pronounced the venture a 
success; administrative control of Biddle was thenceforth in black hands, though 
major financial and policy decisions were still made by the Northern Board.** 

'The other major Presbyterian college, Lincoln University (the only white- 
supported Negro college outside former slave territory), took a radically different 
position on the issue of black teachers and administrators. Lincoln's faculty 
and board of trustees were virtually one hundred per cent white until the 1930's 
(a few Negroes were appointed earlier as instructors or assistants, but none.as 
professors). This caused considerable dissatisfaction among Lincoln alumni’ and 
students. In 1916 Francis Grimké, an alumnus, said that Lincoln's lily-white 


** C. S. Brown, president of Waters Institute, Winton, N. C., to Thomas J. Morgan, in Home 
Mission Monthly, XXI (Apr. 1900), 123-24; pamphlet copy of Morris’ address to the National Bap- 
tist Convention, 1902, ABHMS Archives. 

45 Home Mission Monthly, XXII (Dec. 1900), 336, XXX (Nov. 1908), 439-40; Brawley, Morehouse, 
95; Torrence, John Hope, 142-57, 164, 185. Sce table for 1914-15 statistics. The figure of nine 
colleges for 1915 includes Jackson College, not classified by the Jones report as a full-fledged col- 
legiate institution. Several of its secondary students were taking college courses in 1914-15, and 
shortly thereafter the school became a four-year college. Negro Education, cd. Jones, ЇЇ, 355—56. 

48 Church at Home and Abroad, ПІ (Mar. 1888), 270. 

41 Andrew E. Murray, Presbyterians and the Negro—A History (Philadelphia, 1966), 188-89; 
Church at Home and Abroad, УІ (Dec. 1889), 549, IX (Mar. 1891), 248, XIII (Apr. 1893), 208-09. 
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policy was “a standing argument against the professed friendship and Christian 
character of the men who have permitted this condition of things to continue as 
long as it has."** Lincoln was entirely unconnected with the Board of Missions 
that supervised freedmen’s education in the South; it had been. founded before 
the Civil War by the Old School Presbyterians (most of the antislavery sentiment 
in the denomination was concentrated in the New School faction) and was gov- 
erned by an independent board of trustees. 

All the mission societies rapidly increased the ratio of Negro faculty and ad- 
ministration in the first decade of the twentieth century, an increase that helped 
reduce the intensity of the black-power controversy in education. (The issue re- 
mained alive, however, and flared up again in the 1920’s.) The change was most 
dramatic in the secondary schools of the American Missionary Association. In 
1895 only nine per cent of the teachers in these institutions were black; by 1905 the 
proportion had risen to fifty-three per cent, and seven of the twenty-one prin- 
cipals of AMA high schools were Negroes.*® This change was in part the result 

_of a deliberate policy decision to begin an orderly transition of “mission” schools 
to “native” control, but it was also a pragmatic response to continuing black 
pressure. In AMA schools with interracial faculties, young Negro teachers were 
often impatient with the continued presence of white veterans who blocked 
their promotions. One black male teacher wrote in a private letter: “If that old 
bitch from Massachusetts would ever die or get through here, I could begin to 
live,”6° 

Not all Negroes connected with AMA schools favored the conversion to black 
faculties. In fact, resistance from parents of students helped bring a virtual halt - 
for several years to the relative increase of black teachers in AMA secondary 
schools, and in 1915 the percentage of Negro faculty was about the same as it had 
been in 1905. Many Negro parents believed that white teachers were better than 
black; some of them said privately; “My child shall not go to school to a nigger.” 
The AMA’s assistant superintendent of education reported that when Negro 
teachers replaced whites in some communities, enrollment decreased and par- 
ents complained that “their Harvard was being taken from them and they were 
being pushed back into the log cabin school.” On more than one occasion par- 
ents formed a “Committee to Save Our School" ‘and obtained hundreds of signa- 
tures on petitions urging retention of white teachers." This phenomenon was 
perhaps less an objective index of the relative quality of white and black teachers 
than a reflection of the self-distrust and self-hatred ingrained. into many Ne- 
groes by centuries of white supremacy. In any case, the cross-pressures between 


. $8 Grimké to George Johnson, dean of Lincoln University, Mar. 25, 1916, in The Works of 
Grimké, ed. Woodson, I, 530~31. 

49 Report of the US. Commissioner of Education jor the Year 1905 (Washington, 1906), 1310~ 
17; American Missionary, LVI (Feb. 1904), 35. 

59 Quoted by Lura Beam, in He Called Them by the ОРУ A Teacher's Odyssey in the Negro 
South, 1908-1919 (Indianapolis, 1967), 153-54. Lura Beam was the AMA's assistant superintendent 
of education from 1910 to 1919, after having taught for two years in AMA schools. 

51 Ibid., 150-52, 
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younger Negroes ambitious for places in the schools and parents who wanted 
white teachers to stay caused many headaches for officials of the AMA. 

A ‘set of factors related to broad developments in American education had 
some impact on the changing ratios of white and black teachers in Negro schools. 
In the two decades before 1900 an “academic revolution” diminished the role of 
the nineteenth-century Christian college, whose .curriculum emphasized the 
classics, moral philosophy, and theology, and led to the rise of the modern uni- 
versity, which has emphasized physical sciences, social sciences, vocational-pro- 
fessional training, and a commitment to Secularism. An important part of this 
revolution was the increasingly self-conscious professional status of teachers at 
both the secondary and college level. Normal schools became teachers’ colleges, 
which: granted bachelor’s degrees to prospective high school teachers; colleges 
were increasingly staffed by Ph.D.’s or at least М.А instead of B.D.’s.™ © 

Negro colleges and secondary schools were not unaffected by these changes. 
By the second decade of the twentieth century the AMA (whose standards were 
higher than those of the other mission societies) required a college degree for 
its secondary school teachers and post-graduate training for its college instruc- 
tors.” As teaching qualifications, missionary zeal counted less and professional 
education more than in earlier days. Curiously, this development did not lead to 
an improvement in the quality of white teachers; indeed, the opposite seems 
to have occurred. It was generally agreed by contemporaries and alumni that the 
first generation of missionary teachers, who had a genuine humanitarian com- 
mitment to their work, were more effective than the later, more professional gen- 
erations, who were less interested in helping the poor than in getting a job. 
There was an unfortunate and growing tendency among discards from Northern 
colleges to go South to teach in Negro colleges. As racism in white America 
hardened, some whites attached a stigma to teaching in a black school. Thus 
one reason for the partial conversion to Negro faculties was a relative decline of 
willing and able white teachers. 

This factor should not, however, be overemphasized. Secularism and profes- 
sionalism were slow to penetrate Negro education. Missionary and humanitarian 
motives remained the most important ones impelling Northern whites to teach 
at Negro schools, at least before 1915. Of course there is no necessary contradic- 
tion between thorough professional training and missionary dedication; many 
white teachers successfully combined both. And while the percentage of white 
faculty in the schools covered by this study declined between 1895 and 1915, 
the actual number of white teachers increased at a rate almost equal to the 
growth of the middle-class Protestant population from which most of these 
teachers came. The most important reason for the rising percentage of black 


53 Lawrence R. Veysey, The Emergence of the American University (Chicago, 1965); Lawrence A. 
Cremin, The Transformation of the School: Progréssivism in American Education, 1876-1957 (New 
York, 1961), especially 168-76; Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of 
Academic Freedom in the United States (New York, 1955), especially 277—479. The phrase "academic 
revolution” is from Veysey, 267. 

53 Beam, He Called Them by the Lightning, 140. 
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teachers in the schools was not a relative shortage of white teachers, but pres- 
sure from strong segments of the black community coupled with the conscienti- 
ous desire by many officials of mission societies to transfer responsibility to their 
former protégés. | 


By 1915 sixty per cent of the teachers in all secondary schools and colleges 
founded by or receiving support from Northern missionary sources were black. 
The proportion of Negro faculty in the colleges alone had nearly doubled from 
twenty-seven per cent in 1895 to fifty-one per cent in 1915. Nine of the thirty 
college presidents were black, while fifty-two of the eighty-five secondary schools 
had Negro principals. But most of the schools and colleges, including those with 
black administrations, were still governed mainly by the mission societies or by 
independent boards on which white trustees predominated. 

In 1915, a half century after the beginnings of Negro education in the South, 
white influence was still paramount in the major institutions of higher learning. 
This was doubtless due in part to the paternalism inherent in all mission en- 
terprises and to a reluctance by those in authority to give up power, but it was 
due also to a desire to maintain high standards and.to a continued dependence on 
Northern financial support. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr, recognized the im- 
portance of this last factor in 1930 when he estimated that "Negroes have paid 
only то per cent of the cost of their [higher] education during the last sixty-five 
years. . . . There are only two worth-while educational institutions in America 
receiving their chief financial support from Negroes.” Powell said that black 
people owed “our white friends a unanimous vote of thanks,” but that “this kind 
of charity cannot and should not go on forever”; the Negro should do more to 
support his own institutions.* | 

Of course, white sponsorship did not necessarily preclude black control of 
finances, though it was on precisely this point that the mission societies were most 
reluctant to yield authority. At the same time that the societies moved steadily 
forward with the appointment of Negro teachers and administrators, they main- 
tained a close watch over funds and general policy. This was perhaps the result of 
an unjustified and patronizing distrust of the Negro’s competence to manage things 
for himself. Nevertheless, several black leaders, admitting their lack of experience, 
urged the mission boards and white trustees to continue their supervision of Ne- 
gro colleges. Kelly Miller lamented as late as 1933 the “failure of Negroes to 
handle successfully practical projects which they had assumed” and stated that 
"the race is not yet sufficiently experienced . . . to justify assuming complete . 
guardianship of higher institutions of learning. . . . This is not a race question, 
nor one of discrimination, but only one of common sense and prudence.” 

An important government survey of Negro education in 1915 concluded. that 

54 Article by Powell in Jordan, Negro Baptist History, 306. Powell's estimate of ten per cent prob- 
ably understated the Negro’s actual contribution to his higher education. 


55 Kelly Miller, “The Past, Present, and Future of the Negro College," Journal: of Negro -Educa- 
Hon, П (July 1933), 418-19. 
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some of the mission boards had actually been premature in promoting black 
teachers and appointing black presidents. The Methodist and Presbyterian schools 
had the highest percentage of Negro faculty and administrators; the survey de- 
clared that in many of these institutions “the standards of administration and edu- 
cational work” had “not been satisfactory.” In several Methodist colleges the 
change from white to black faculties “has been too rapid for the good of the 
schools.” At the Presbyterians’ Biddle University, the first mission college to have 
a Negro president, “the work is poorly organized and the large plant is inef- 
fectively used.” The experience of this and other schools “shows clearly that the 
white boards render their best service when they send not only their money but 
also their capable men and women to have a vital part in the instruction of 
colored youth.” On the whole the weakest schools, according to the survey, were 
those controlled entirely by Negro denominations—the Baptist state conventions 
and the AME and AME Zion churches—while the strongest were those founded 
‚ by the American Missionary Association, in which white influence prevailed 
longest. 

This evaluation, by a white educator, could perhaps be dismissed as the product 
of white racism.9 It was, however, echoed several years later by Kelly Miller, 
who asserted that the transition from white to black faculties “was too sharp 
and sudden. It was a misfortune barely short of a calamity.” As white teachers 
were replaced by blacks the “colleges were shifted from a Puritan to a pagan 
basis” and the “moral stamina” of the first generation of Negro education de- 
clined. (E. Franklin Frazier made a similar point in Black Bourgeoisie.) “Painful 
observation,” wrote Miller, “convinces us that the later crop of college output falls 
lamentably short of their elder brothers in this respect. The inducing process was 
cut short before the induction had become permanently effective.”** 

It may be impossible to reach a consensus on whether the transition of power 
from white to black in Negro colleges was too fast, just right, or not fast enough. 
Evidence regarding administrative efficiency and'the. ability to impart skills and 
mastery of subject matter seems to indicate that white administrators and teachers 
were better qualified than their black colleagues, at least before 1900 or 1910. 

99 Negro Education, ed. Jones, I, 15, 17, 135, 139-40, 143-45, 151-52, Il, 424. It should be 
noted, however, that Morchouse College and Wiley University, with Negro presidents and about ninety 
per cent black faculties, were among the best Negro colleges in 1915. And a major factor in the 
superiority of the schools owned by the AMA and other mission societies to the institutions owned by 
black denominations was the greater financial resources of the former. The degree of support by 
Negroes themselves for the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian schools was greater than for the AMA 
schools; there were very few Negroes in the Congregational Church, so nearly all the denominational 
support for AMA institutions still came from the North. This was a significant factor in the longer 
persistence of white influence in these schools; the AMA remained a “mission” enterprise longer than 
any of the other societies. . 

57 The director of the survey, Thomas Jesse Jones of the US Bureau of Education, was basically 
more in sympathy with the Hampton-Tuskegee program of industrial education than with the aca- 
demic orientation of Fisk, Atlanta, and other colleges, and was thus somewhere to the right of center 
in the spectrum of friendly white attitudes toward Negro higher education. Nevertheless, he praised 
the work of the academic colleges when he thought their program was of high quality. 


58 Miller, “The Past, Present, and Future of the Negro College,” 414; see also Е. Franklin Frazier, - 
Black Bourgeoisie (Collier Books ed., New York, 1962), 73-76. 
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On the other hand, proficiency in these areas may have been purchased at the 
cost of restricting the development of black initiative, self-reliance, and pride. It 
is not easy to say which objectives should have been uppermost in Negro edu- 
cation. It can be said, however, that the schools and colleges discussed in this 
article could not have been sustained by pride alone. Despite discord, these insti- 
tutions survived and grew, keeping Negro higher education alive through difficult 
times. From the viewpoint of today’s black-power movement, persistent white 
influence in Negro education perpetuated the blacks’ colonial dependence on 
white liberals. But without this educational “colonialism” there would have been 
little higher education for Negroes; there would have been no Howard, no Fisk, 
no Lincoln, no Morehouse, no Spelman, no Atlanta University. From the schools 
founded by whites were graduated many twentieth-century leaders of the black 
community, including W. E. B. Du Bois (Fisk), James Weldon Johnson and 
Walter White (Atlanta), James Farmer (Wiley), Martin Luther King (More- 
house), Thurgood Marshall (Lincoln University and Howard Law School), 
and Stokely Carmichael (Howard). This was their main bequest to our genera- 
tion. It was no mean legacy. 
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figures for 1894—95 are not wholly reliable and have been checked and supplemented whenever pos- 
sible by the scattered statistics available in the annual reports and other materials published by the 
mission societies, The statistics in this table: do not include elementary schools. 

> Includes clerical staff for a few schools. 

° The Jones report applied stricter criteria for classifying students in secondary or college classes 
than the earlier reports of the Commissioner of Education, so there arc fewer students listed in the 
higher grades than if earlier standards had been applied. 

* Students in attendance on day of visit. 

* Acquired an independent status in 1909. 

f Statistics incomplete for 1894—95. 

= Name changed to Walden University in 1900. 

^ Hartshorn was the girls' college of Virginia Union University; several students took college courses 
at Virginia Union. 

! Named Atlanta Baptist Seminary until 1897, Atlanta Baptist College 1897—1913. 

1 Taken over by the state Negro Baptist convention in 1908; continued to receive some Home Mis- 
sion ) Society aid. 

*Supported mainly by the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society, an affiliate of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

! Fifteen Baptist secondary schools in 1894—95 and fourteen in 1914-15 were owned by Negro 
state Baptist conventions and partly supported and supervised by the Home Mission Society. 

™ Statistics on students incomplete. 

a Christian Missionary Society; American Christian Convention; Free Baptist Church; Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

? Partly supported and controlled by the American Baptist Home Mission Society until 1887. Leland 
always maintained close ties with the Baptist Church. ` 

P Hampton Institute was founded by the American Missionary Association, which continued to ap- 
propriate some funds to the school until 1894. 

4 Statistics on faculty incomplete or not available for one of the colleges and three of the secondary 
schools in 1894-95; statistics on students incomplete for one of the colleges and six of the secondary 
schools in 1894-95, and for two of the secondary schools in 1914-15. 
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Two Southern Historians 


Сковск M. FREDRICKSON 


DEMOCRACY IN THE OLD SOUTH AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Fletcher Melvin Green. Edited by J. Isaac Cope- 
land. ([Nashville, Tenn.:] Vanderbilt University Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 322. $8.50.) 

THE SOUTH AND THE SECTIONAL CONFLICT. By David M. Porter. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1968. Pp. xi, 321. $7.50.) : 


Ir would be difficult to. think of two men who have contributed more to the study 
of the Old South and related subjects than Fletcher Melvin Green and David M. 
Potter. Green, whose major work, Constitutional Development in the South At- 
lantic. States, 1776-1860, was published almost forty years ago, ranks as the elder: 
statesman among historians of the South, not only because his own writing has 
been influential, but also because an exceptionally large number of his students 
have gone on to do important work of their own. David M. Potter has acquired 
a deserved reputation as a historian of unusual intelligence, versatility, and open- 
mindedness. His first book, Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis (1942), 
was one of the finest monographs to emerge from the "revisionist" ferment in 
Civil War historiography; and his People of Plenty (1954) may well be the most 
significant study of the American national character that has appeared in recent 
years. In addition to their highly regarded books, both Potter and Green have 
published over the years a number of important articles and essays, relating 
mostly to the South and the sectional conflict. 'These articles have heretofore been 
available only in the journals or symposium-type books in which they originally 
appeared. Now at last we have at hand, in well-arranged and attractive . volumes, 
selections of their most significant shorter writings. 

A reading of these collections reveals that Potter and Green have one quality 
in common. Although both men were born and raised in the South and have de- 
voted much of their professional careers to a study of the South and its role in 
American history, their work has not suffered from a constricting sectional bias 
or emphasis. Potter has characteristically seen "the South and the sectional con- 
flict” in a broad context of national and even international experience. In his bril- 
liant essays, "The Historian's Use of Nationalism and Vice Versa" and "The | 
W- Mr. Fredrickson is associate professor of history at Northwestern University and author of The 
Inner Civil War: Northern Intellectuals and the Crisis of the Union (New York, 1965). His major 


field oj interest is American intellectual history as it relates to the South, the Civil War, and race: 
_ relations. He received his doctorate in 1964 from Harvard University, where he studied with Donald 
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Civil War in the History of the Modern World: A Comparative View,” Potter 
demonstrates an ability, sadly lacking in some historians of the United States, to 
see both the Southern and the larger American experience in terms of general 
trends in the history of the Western world. Green’s explicit frame of reference 
does not extend-much beyond the borders of the United States; but for a historian 
of his generation who has spent his entire career in the South, he has been notably 
free of a defensive preoccupation with Southern peculiarities. He has been pri- 
marily a student of American democracy, who has used the South as an example 
of national developments, rather than a historian of the South in a limited and 
parochial sense. 

Although they possess in comrhon a broad outlook and a freedom from de- 
fensive “Southernism,” Potter and Green are in other respects quite different kinds 
of historians. Green's approach to history is essentially factual and descriptive; 
he is more concerned with rendering the texture and “feel” of historical reality 
than with discovering hidden relationships or subjecting conventional historical 
concepts and categories to critical analysis. His essays on "Democracy in the Old 
South" and "Cycles of American Democracy" provide admirable accounts of the 
extension of political rights and the growth of popular participation in politics, 
but they do not attempt an explanation of these developments beyond the sug- 
gestion that Americans felt an inner need to realize their own principles as set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. Obvious ambiguities in the American 
and Southern concepts of democracy aré not fully explored; nor is there much 
concern with relating political manifestations to social and economic institutions. 
In his well-written articles on Southern economic development, "Gold Mining: 
A Forgotten Industry of Antebellum North Carolina” and "Duff Green: In- 
dustrial Promoter," Green as always marshals his facts with great skill and with 
an eye for the right illustrative detail, but he passes up the chance to raise basic 
questions about the factors that encouraged or inhibited capitalistic activity in the 
ante-bellum South. Such an approach has not prevented Green from making an 
original contribution to the understanding of American history; as we shall see, he 
has played an important role in the development of one interpretation of the 
fundamental values of the Old South. But if it is permissible to categorize his- 
torians as having a basic inclination that is either fact-finding and descriptive 
or analytical and interpretive, then it would appear that Green belongs in the 
former class and Potter in the latter. 

Potter, as a matter of fact, is as able an exponent as one is likely to find of an 
analytical approach to the writing of history. His perceptive discussion of the 
work of other historians, in the brilliant “historical forays” contained in The 
` South and the Sectional Conflict, provides evidence of his conviction that the 
historian should not only be fully aware of his fundamental assumptions but also 
be willing to subject them constantly to the closest critical scrutiny. His essay on 
“The Historian's Use of Nationalism and Vice Versa" contains an incisive critique 
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of the popular concept of nationalism and describes how scholars have allowed 
themselves to be misled by it. As he demonstrates in this essay, and even more 
dramatically in his book, People of Plenty, Potter believes that historians should 
try to give to their work the same conceptual precision that has been char- 
acteristic of some of the best work in other, more systematic disciplines, and 
furthermore, that they should be willing at times to seek the direct aid of the be- 
haviorial sciences in bringing rigor and clarity to that sense of pattern and norm 
_ in human behavior upon which most of them rely whether or not they realize it. 

It is easier to describe the basic approach of each historian than to discuss ade- 
quately the content of the articles that have been brought together in these two 
volumes. Each and every essay is worthy of comment. But since they cover such a 
multitude of subjects, it is obviously impossible even in a comparatively long re- 
view to do justice to the full achievement of either man. Green, as has already been 
suggested, is no narrow specialist. His essays specifically on the South cover the 
period from 1776 to 1955 and deal with such varied subjects as Fourth of July 
celebrations, the reading habits of Confederate soldiers, the education of women 
in the Old South, the convict lease system in the post-bellum South, Reconstruc- 
tion historiography, and recent manifestations of Sduthern sectionalism. He also 
pursues his interest in the growth of American democracy outside the South in his 
general discussion of “Cycles of American Democracy” and in his delightful and 
vivid account of Andrew Jackson’s presidential tour through the Northeastern 
states. Potter's book is more sharply focused because almost all the essays deal 
either with general aspects of “Southernism” or with the Civil War crisis, but he 
treats so many facets of his interrelated areas of interest that his book likewise 
defies summarization. All that can be said here, for example, about his essays on 
Lincoln, John Brown, Horace Greeley, and Jefferson Davis is that each con- 
tributes significantly to our understanding of the Civil War and the legends to 
which it has given rise. Since, however, there are several pieces in each book 
that are concerned directly or indirectly with the Old South and its relation to the 
rest of the Union, it may be possible to convey a further impression of the work 
of Potter and Green by centering our attention on what each man has contributed 
to an understanding of ante-bellum “Southernism” and its role in the coming of 
the Civil War. 

Green has helped to shape our image of the Old South mainly by calling at- 
tention to the democratic tendencies that developed between the Revolution and 
the Civil War. In his essay on “Democracy in the Old South,” he elaborates on 
the significance of what he revealed about political and constitutional trends in his 
book, Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860. To 
counter the image of an aristocratic, semifeudal South that was handed down with 
differing judgments by the abolitionists and by conservative Southern. apologists, 
Green depicts a region that before the Civil War was in the throes of a peaceful 
democratic revolution. Unlike Frank Owsley and his followers, Green makes no 
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claim that the white South was, in any full sense, an economic and social de-: 
mocracy; but he does demonstrate that political democracy made as much progress 
in the South during the Jacksonian period as it did in the rest of the country. As 
a result of popular pressure, much of it coming from the non-slaveholding 
yeomanry, white manhood suffrage was established, property qualifications for 
officeholding were abolished, all public offices were made elective, the apportion- - 
ment of representation in state legislatures was changed to give more power to the 
back country, and a stridently democratic tone was imparted to political life. Ac- 
cording to Green, such changes "dealt a death blow to the power of the landed, 
slaveholding aristocracy of the Old South. No longer could the members of that 
class dictate to the great majority of free white men." Green. admits that the 
planters continued thereafter to be an influential social aristocracy but argues that 
this made them no different from their wealthy counterparts in the mercantile 
and industrial North. Although Green does not address himself directly to the 
question of what caused the Civil War, his portrayal of the South as a region 
that shared fully in a national growth of democratic ideals and practices tends to 
support those historians of the sectional conflict who deny that the war could have 
resulted from deep-seated cultural and ideological differences. In his attack on 
the abolitionist image of a feudal South, for example, Green implicitly rejects the 
thesis that the Civil War was the result of an "irrepressible conflict" between a 
"democratic" North and an "aristocratic" South. 

Potter also subscribes to the view that the Old South shared many values 
with Americans in general, but he argues that lack of a separate culture did not 
prevent the South from developing an authentic nationalism of its own. Na- 
tionalism, Potter contends in his most important essay, does not necessarily 
require an awareness of cultural distinctiveness. The powerful sense of con- 
flicting "interests" that arose in the struggle over slavery was enough, in his opin- 
ion, to give Southerners a genuine and deeply-felt desire to establish an inde- 
pendent nationality. In another essay, Potter affirms that the “democratic” facet 
of Southern consciousness, as described by Green and some of his most distin- 
guished students, was a reality but that it was only one side of a perennially di- 
vided Southern psyche. In one of the wisest comments ever made about the South- 
ern character, Potter writes that 


the South has been democratic as well as aristocratic, fond of "flush times" and booms 
as well as tradition; it has lusted for prosperity, bull dozers, and progress, while 
cherishing the values of stability, religious orthodoxy, and rural life. Southerners 
have existed historically in a state of ambivalence, even of dualism.... 


If this is true, Green’s emphasis on the democratic aspects of Southern experience 
invites a one-sided view that overlooks the important conservative elements in the 
Southern tradition. In The Southerner as American, Charles Sellers, who was one 
of Green's students, has tackled the difficult question of how the South could have, 
embraced slavery and democratic values at the same time, and he has perceived 
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a painful state of ambivalence. But Sellers, as Potter points out, suggests that the 
“real” South was democratic while the hierarchical, aristocratic, and racist South 
was somehow unreal. “There is abundant evidence,” Potter concludes, “that 
both images have been real.” 

Potter’s concept of Southern mentality as fundamentally dualistic is, I think, 

more convincing than the view of those influenced by Green who see the South 
` "as a basically democratic section that betrayed its own real values by upholding 
slavery. It also strikes me as more persuasive than the opposite monistic interpre- 
tation, recently set forth by Eugene Genovese, which holds that the Old South 
was a fundamentally aristocratic region, thoroughly dominated by a seignorial 
landowning class and sincerely devoted to the defense of a quasi-feudal world 
view that clashed directly with the Northern ideology of bourgeois democracy. 
Although it constitutes an enormously stimulating new way of looking at the 
South, this interpretation, in my opinion, does not take full account of the dem- 
ocratic characteristics of Southern thought and politics that Green and others have 
described. 

In considering only the ante-bellum period, however, it may be that Potter's 
emphasis on ambivalence implies more of a conscious conflict of values than 
really existed. Perhaps the Old South harmonized what seem to us antithetical 
principles more effectively than we have wanted to believe. The political de- 
mocracy that Green describes was certainly no sham; or, in any case, historians 
have not yet been able to demonstrate that it was a sham. As a result of popular 
commitment to certain democratic values and procedures, the class of large 
slaveholders was in no position to impose a consistently conservative world view 
on Southern society in general; the presence of ай enfranchised yeomanry with a. 
powerful distaste for aristocratic privilege was, as Green suggests, a factor of real 
importance. Potter’s dualism, therefore, may have developed originally from the 
ideological conflict betwéen the conservative: heirs of the colonial aristocracy and 
the progressive proponents of nineteenth-century democracy. But this conflict, 
which might have torn the South apart and resulted in an internal challenge to the 
institution of slavery, was in fact resolved. Well before the outbreak of the Civil 
War the South succeeded in developing a community of feeling and interest that 
bound planters and non-slaveholders tightly together in defense of the slave prop- 
erty of a privileged minority. One of the things that made this possible was what 
a lover of paradox might, describe as.the democratization of the hierarchical 
principle inherent in slavery. There is much evidence to suggest that the majority 
of ante-bellum Southerners accepted a coherent ideology that was simultane- 
ously racist and egalitarian; the sociologist Pierre L. van den Berghe, in his Race 
and Racism (1967), has called this ideology “herrenvolk democracy." That in- 
herent Negro inferiority made the subordination of all blacks compatible with 
the political, legal, and social equality of all whites was often asserted and 
widely believed in the Old South. Such a viewpoint was aristocratic in Tocque- 
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ville's sense of an aristocratie de peau but democratic and egalitarian in its impli- 
cations for the white community. Potter is of course right in pointing out in one 
of his historiographical essays that recent studies have demonstrated beyond all 
question that the North shared the racist attitudes of the South, but I think his own 
deduction that racism therefore does not help explain the breach that resulted in 
the Civil War is open to question. To the extent that the South sincerely be- 
lieved—wrongly as it turned out—that slavery was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve biracialism or “herrenvolk democracy" when large black populations were 
present, the defense of slavery for racial reasons would have constituted part of 
the South's separate "interest" and thereby would have contributed to its growing 
national consciousness. t 


American Expansion in China 
Tuomas J. McCormick 


t 


THE MAKING OF A MYTH: THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 1897-1912. By Paul A. Varg. (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press. 1968. Pp. 184. $6.00.) - 


Inquiry into the historical dynamics of American involvement in the Far East 
has produced a continuing debate between traditionalist historians seeking to 
rescue American expansionism from some threatening Hobsonian trap, and re- 
visionist historians playing variations оп .some materialist theme. Climaxing а 
recent revival of traditionalism is this interesting book by the deservedly well- 
respected Paul A. Varg. 

Varg's general thesis emerges most clearly in Chapter III, a chapter published 
earlier in this journal in substantially the same form (“The Myth of the China 
Market, 1890-1914,” LXIII [Oct. 1967]). Its chief argument is that the United 
States had no substantive economic interests in China at the time of the first dy- 
namic American involvement in that Asian country; that the gap between the 
myth and reality of the China market “attained dimensions of so great a scope as 
to suggest that the sheer joy of the discussion and not facts sufficed as a pro- 
pellent.” To substantiate his analysis, he points to (т) the “formidable obstacles 
facing trade in China” and the alleged lack of “familiarity” Americans had with 
those obstacles; (2) his impression that governmental support was “usually little 
more than an expression of good will”; (3) the supposed “apathy of American 
business”; and (4) the generally unimpressive “figures on trade with China.” 

Two additional points are made as corollaries to his major thesis. First; what- 
ever economic interests did exist were, in the main, no more important than the 
“political aim” of preserving “the security of the nation as a Pacific power.” Sec- 
ond, most policy makers, as well as “the educated and reasonably well-informed” 
outside government, understood the “cursory” character of American interests, 
took rhetoric about the China market with a grain of salt, and acted accordingly. 
They were “realists” in the fashion of Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu Root. Un- 
happily, a few, like William Howard Taft and Philander C. Knox, were “legal- 
ists” or “idealists” who, failing to comprehend reality, acted quixotically. 

Space does not permit arguing the finer points of Varg’s arguments. In general 


> Mr. McCormick, author of China Market: America's Quest for Informal Empire, 1893-1901 (Сйі- 
cago, 1967), is interested primarily in United States relations in the Far East and in Latin America. 
He is presently associate. professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh. Having worked under 
Fred Harvey Harrington at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. McCormick obtained the Ph.D. in 1960. , 
In September 1970 he will foin the faculty at Wisconsin as professor of history. 
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they are judiciously presented, grounded in genuine research, and buttressed at 
many points by the recent works of Raymond A. Esthus and Charles E. Neu. 
Nevertheless, his conclusions are impressionistic, and the impressions are not 
universally shared. Two recent doctoral dissertations, for example, Helen Dodson 
Kahn's “The Great Game of Empire: Willard D. Straight and. American Far 
Eastern Policy" (Cornell University, 1968) and Jerome M. Israel's "Progressivism 
and the Open Door: The United States and China, 1x9gor-1921" (Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 1967), that offer analyses that are superbly researched and persuasively 
argued differ radically from the work of Varg and other traditionalists in selection 
and interpretation of evidence. | ; 

The purpose of this review, however, is to pose some larger questions about 
Varg’s book and the traditionalist genre generally. Does Varg’s interpretation 
come to grips with the central question of why America became a Pacific power 
in the first place, and why it was important that it remain one? The manner in 
which he separates “security” and “economic” motives suggests not. It suggests that ' 
America’s status as a Pacific power is accepted as a given, either to be left unex- 
plained or implicitly ascribed to chance—“the accidental empire.” Nowhere does 
it confront the materialist interpretation that America’s position as “a Pacific 
power"—its acquisition of the Philippines, for example—was hardly accidental, 
that it was, instead, the product of a conscious, pragmatic effort to provide an 
entrepót for.the China market and for integrated, protectible trade routes across 
the Pacific. Viewed through this revisionist lens, the political and economic goals 
become inextricably one and the same, and treating: "security" as an independent 
variable becomes somewhat artificial. Since the survival of the nation-state was 
admittedly not at stake, treatment of political goals in a vacuum fails to answer, 
except metaphysically, the question, Security for what? 

Is the traditionalist distinction between the "realistic" Roosevelt administra- 
tions and the “legalistic” Taft administrations useful? To divide the question: 
Are such abstract terms ever helpful devices that sharpen analysis or are they 
merely normative conveniences—borrowed uncritically from political scientists— 
that make it possible to impose value judgments? Are such distinctions valid in 
this instance of, as Kahn's work suggests, do not the essential changes in Ameri- 
can policy occur in 1908, not in 1909, as Varg asserts, and are not Taft’s policies a 
logical extension of his predecessor's? Granting conflict within consensus, is it not 
more accurate to describe that conflict in terms of means rather than ends? Israel 
thinks so, and he argues that changes in policy reflected not realism or idealism, . 
but an ongoing dialectical tension over tactics among "competitionists" who fa- 
vored an aggressive, unilateral American policy to secure the Open Door; “со- 
operationists" who, in the typical Progressive's "Search for Order," favored a 
community of interests, with Russia and Japan included in that community; and 
the inevitable compromisers who usually sought a partial concert of powers with 
Japan and/or Russia excluded. In other words, what Varg sees as abstract legal- 
ism, Israel sees what Henry Adams called "the instinct of what might be named 
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McKinleyism; the system of combinations, consolidations, trusts realized at home 
and realizable abroad." mE 

Does! Varg's traditionalist restatement adequately appreciate—as historians 
must—the powers of inertia and the difficulties of change over time? For ex- 
ample, despite America's accelerating industrialization in the period with which 
Varg is concerned, and despite the consequent enshrinement of efficiency as a 
national cult, a great many American captains of industry were slow to accept the 
bureaucratization of decision making, to change the traditional layout of plant 
equipment, or to see the possibilities of assembly-line production. Moral? Change 
takes time! Yet one senses time and again that Varg's assessment of the unreal 
quality of American international economic interests is based on America's failure 
to create in a twinkling a full-blown system of a professionalized consular service, 
a scientific tariff, an integrated overseas banking and credit system, a sophisticated 
merchandising network, and an effective division of labor between government 
and business, in short, the kind of complex system that it took the British decades 
to put together and to learn to operate. 

Finally, do Varg and other traditionalists adequately appreciate the long-term 
character of American Open Door expansionism in the Pacific, and if so, do they 
satisfactorily explain it? Certainly Varg is aware of this characteristic. He quotes 
approvingly from Elihu Root that "the interests to be preserved are the future 
interests of the Open Door and there is no present interest which would justify 
our exhibiting undue excitement in this quiet, firm maintenance of our policy." 
But one intuitively wonders whether Varg and other traditionalists fully under- 
stand the cosmopolitan quality of the people about whom they write. The men, 
in and out of government, who most affected America’s position in the Far East 
in the Progressive era were often the same men who promoted the integration - 
of domestic industry and a. working relationship between business and govern- 
ment. They carried this same capacity for integrative, systematic thought into the 
world arena. Moreover, they were able to project their systems and world orders 
over time, often into the quite distant future. Why did they feel the need to take 
such a long-term view? Because, ironically, they accepted the very materialist in- 
terpretation of American world involvement that traditionalists have tried so man- 
fully to undo. 'They perceived of themselves as leaders of a political economy, of a 
system that structurally would require rather continuous and. rationalized eco- 
nomic expansion overseas to guarantee prosperity and stability at home. As Hunt- 
ington Wilson wrote President Taft in 1910: 

. The home market will ultimately be entirely inadequate for the American manufacturer 
апа producer and for that reason it would be suicidal not to be provident enough to 


make the effort to build for the future and now to gain a foothold in what must be 
our future markets. This task falls to our diplomacy. 


In other words, much of American interest in China—like the Monroe Doctrine 
in Latin America earlier—sought the preservation of a long-term option there, 
to see that no combination of nations or circumstances or forces pre-empted that 
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potential market, to keep a foot in the open door to insure that we would not 
find it closed in our face at some future point. Any analysis of American Far 
Eastern policy at this century’s beginning that does not fully come to grips with 
such an interpretation—with what is the very heart of contemporary revisionism 
—cannot be wholly satisfying. 

So the historiographical dialectic continues its staggered course, with Professor 
Varg’s contribution perhaps raising more questions than it answers. But at the 
same time it has raised the tone and level of the debate. Publication of the Kahn 
and Israel manuscripts should make the next round very interesting. 
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THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND MODERNIZATION: A COMPARATIVE 
VIEW. Edited by:S. N. Eisenstadt. (New York: Basic Books. 1968. Pp. viii, 407. 
$10.00.) 


Рдореѕѕов Eisenstadt has done a service to the scholarly community concerned with 
"modernization" by bringing together a collection of essays, including a useful bibli- 
ography, documenting the wealth of analysis provoked in the r95o's and 1960's by 
Max Weber's thesis on the Protestant ethic. He has also offered a useful demonstration 
of the state of the burgeoning interdisciplinary field of comparative studies. 

The opening essay by the editor establishes the perspective for the widening appli- 
cation of the Weber thesis to the theme of “modernization,” Instead of relating the 
spirit of capitalism and Puritanism, Mr. Eisenstadt deals with the "internal trans- 
formative capacities of Protestantism and their impact on the transformation of the 
modern world." The significance of Protestantism, he argues, lay "not in any direct 
effect it had on economic, political, or scientific activity, but in the contribution it 
made toward the restructuring of European society in general." This line of thought . 
brings him to an analysis of Japanese and Chinese civilization, and of Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism. The following three essays by S. Andresky, E. Fischoff, and H. Lüthy 
put Weber's theme into the context of his work and methodology. M. Walzer, intro- 
ducing Marx as an additional factor, views Puritanism, like Bolshevism, as a fanatical 
response to disorder, a way of organizing man's mind and energy for overcoming an 
acute dread of chaos. Sidney Burrell, concerned with the Marxist interpretation of 
Puritanism, stresses the role of the economically backward Scots in the Calvinist ad- 
vance, showing into the bargain how easily "scholarship becomes the masked weapon 
of ideological controversy." C. and K. George deal with the meaning of the term 
"calling" between 1580 and 1640. David Little probes the relations between Puritanism 
and capitalism through the study of English law, sometimes supporting the Weber 
thesis and sometimes not. Emilio Willems takes the reader to Chile and Brazil, showing 
that in the great transformation after the First World War, the Protestant missionaries 
supplied some of the traits required for successful adaptation. R. Hooykaas, next, 
returns to Europe, proving that the religious attitude of the so-called Protestantism 
furthered the advancement of science. 

A distinguished essay by R. N. Bellah introduces the final section, which deals 
with the application of the Weber thesis to-non-European societies. Aware that eco- 
nomic development in underdeveloped areas implies a basic transformation in the 

‘underlying value structure, Bellah indicates that nationalism and Communism, other- 
wise hardly mentioned in this volume, may be as important as religion in providing the 
‚ ideological underpinnings for the cultural “reformation” of “modernization.” As for 
the seemingly successful case of Japanese “modernization,” he stresses the frequently 
overlooked structural imbalances accompanying it. R. Pieris, however, finds some 
relationship between the successful secularization of Japanese religion and Japan’s 
phenomenal economic growth. E. F. Wertheim, by contrast, again goes far beyond 
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Weber, preferring to inquire why the East has followed a way to modern а 
so different from the West; he would have us reappraise our understanding of Euro- 
pean development in the light of Asian experience. M. Ames, dealing with Ceylon, ob- 
serves a defensive reinterpretation of religious ideology under the impact of Western- 
ization, finding “no simple correlation between modernization, increased secularization, 
and decrease in magic.” E. Gellner, next, deals with a saintly sheik from western Al- 
geria whose life would indicate that traditional saintliness did not promote Algerian, 
nationalism. Of all these essays C. Geertz’ study of a small Javanese town is the most 
empirical, Characteristically it ends with a series of questions rather than conclusions. 
With Gino Germani’s essay on “Secularization, Modernization, and Economic Develop- 
ment” the reader is back in the thick of sociological jargon. The volume ends with an 
essay on Afrikaaner puritanism by J. J. Loubser, who proves that in the adversity of 
their South African setting seventeenth-century Dutch Puritans produced anything but 
“modernization.” Who at this point still has faith in the Weber thesis? 

The cause of our dissatisfaction becomes clear from the essays by Andresky, 
Fischoff, and Liithy, the latter clearly the outstanding author in the volume. At the 
heart of Weber’s thesis we find an existentialist antimodern insight born of the 
tormented and ambivalent admiration of the German intelligentsia for a Lebens- 
methodik that seemed to give the English-speaking peoples their superiority in the 
world. The ultimate criterion for the selection of the essence of “the spirit of capi- 
talism"—for the abstraction of the Idealtypus—was in short no more than a poetic bit 
of sociopolitical envy. In his definition of “capitalism” Marx, incidentally, had per- 
formed a very similar mental trick, with less methodological awareness. In his sub- 
sequent work Weber tried to offset the onesidedness of his original insight, introducing 
non-religious factors as well. Yet at his death his conclusions were left in suspense, 
encouraging a spate of scholarly speculation that, as this volume shows, has strayed 
far afield and has as yet yielded no confirmation. 

"Weber, we might say then, has misled the scholarly community on several grounds. 
He has picked, from the perspectives of a German intelligent, certain rather limited 
aspects of Western European (and mostly English) development as the essence of - 
"modernization." He thereby contributed to the fallacy of trying to sum up the di- 
rection of Western European and North American history in the past five hundred 
years by the redundant term “modernity.” He was also caught in a similar Marxist 
oversimplification by using the term "capitalism" as the quintessence of that historical 
development. He has, moreover, unwittingly strengthened the imperialist Western, 
liberal, Marxist assumption of a universal single track of “development,” patterned 
after the Western European and. North American model. He and his followers above 
all have overlooked the basic distinction, essential to any analysis of global Westerniza- 
tion, between a course of sociocultural evolution nurtured organically from a thousand 
strands within a given society or culture and one imposed by force from without. In his 
thesis on the Protestant ethic he, like most liberal and socialist theorists, was blind to 
the effect of power politics and, even less excusably, to the cultural and political tensions 
arising out of the clash of different cultural orientations. The catastrophes that he 
foresaw for Germany are not inherent in the course of Western European history. They 
are the peculiar product of the impact of the Western European, and above all English- 
speaking, way of life upon an unprepared German society. They have their parallels in 
other countries caught in similar conflict. 

In view of these flaws in Weber’s thought, common sense might call for a new 
start altogether. A reflective reading of Mr. Eisenstadt’s volume would suggest that in 
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trying to answer the big question of why Western civilization prevailed over all 
others we must recognize the vast number of interrelated factors at work. Whether 
we are ready or not, we are dealing with totalities of cultural development based, in 
the last analysis, on chance. It is time that the great pool of talent and knowledge 
hitherto yoked to the Weber thesis be tried out on that more promising perspective. 


Washington University Treopors Н. Von Lave 


THE IRON CAGE: AN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF MAX WEBER. 
By Arthur Mitzman. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1970. Pp. xii, 328, ix. $7.95.) 


Prorzssor Mitzman has written a psychoanalytically organized study of Max Weber, 
linking Weber's personal anxieties to the development of aspects of his work and 
placing him in the context of a bourgeois generation faced with particularly severe 
psychic conflicts. In general, it is Mitzman's contention that as long as the bourgeoisie 
struggled for power against the traditional order, the aggression generated within the 
repressive bourgeois family could legitimately be directed against the social structure. 
Once the bourgeoisie had achieved power or had made accommodations with those 
who held power, a stable social situation resulted, and this aggression could only be 
expressed outside the structure, in imperial quests or in war. The author elaborates 
two themes in connection with this thesis. One theme deals with “the suppressed 
hostilities of sons against fathers" and the resolution of this conflict through the adop- 
tion of a nationalist and imperialist posture in Germany, allowing aggression to be 
directed against external enemies. Weber was very much enmeshed in both aspects of 
this problem. The other theme deals with the "suffocation of Weber's generation of 
. late-liberals in the institutions created by its parents." This led, in turn, to a change 
in the world view of European 'liberal intellectuals away from prior commitments to 
rationality and progress, a move reflected in some of Weber's later important socio- 
logical concerns. 
The idea of examining these social problems through Weber and of linking 
` Weber's conflicts to his work in psychoanalytic terms is entirely laudable. In relating 
Weber's conflicts to his work, however, and in establishing the broader generalizations, 
the execution of the idea fails. This failure is in itself very interesting: it is essentially 
the failure of psychoanalytic theory, in the form in which Freud left it, as an explan- 
atory tool for historical investigation. The shortcomings that can be observed in this 
work are bound to occur unless psychoanalytic insight is restructured in terms not 
wholly psychoanalytic, a possibility implied in the post-Freudian ego psychology and 
in the work of Talcott Parsons, Anne Parsons, Erik Erikson, and others. Mitzman 
refers briefly to ego psychology and: to Parsons, but his own work is not much affected 
by these points of view. Indeed, Mitzman has not said any more about Weber than 
Freud might have said forty years ago. 

The book is organized in two parts, covering two periods of Weber's life that are 
separated by his father's death and his subsequent psychic collapse. In the first part, the 
author traces very closely the course of Weber's conflict with his father and the attempt 

‘to deal with this conflict in his work, and especially in his political and social com- 
mitments. The second section, dealing with the sense of “suffocation,” covers the pe- 
riod in which Weber did his greatest work, but stresses primarily Weber's attempts to 
deal with the problem of ascetic morality. In this second part the psychoanalytic 
interpretation is pursued in a cursory fashion. The apparent reason for this is that, after 
recovery from the breakdown, Weber achieved a greater measure of control over his 
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conflicts; he was much more removed from them, and his work is obviously much 
more rigorous, exacting, abstract, and penetrating. 

There are several problems involved in this organization of the work. One is that 
psychoanalytic theory has almost as much to say now about controlled ego functions 
as it does about the failure of these functions. One wants to know how Weber man- 
aged to do this work in the later period, considering in particular that not all of 
Weber’s problems were under control (he never consummated his marriage, for ex- 
ample.) Analysis would have revealed a much more complex situation than is indicated 
in Mitzman’s portrayal of Weber’s conflicts, especially with regard to the role of 
Weber’s mother and what she represents. For example, the author is often unclear about, 
what Weber is railing against and what, in fact, is provoking anxiety and aggression 
among the members of his generation. Sometimes it is the position of Weber’s father 
that is the source of trouble (authoritarian despotism at home, bureaucratic subservience 
at work); the enemy is then identified in social terms as “the stultifying machinelike 
character of the German state and society, i.e. paternal despotism writ large.” But 
sometimes it is his mother’s demands—and the way these demands are structured at 
the social level—that are in question. His mother is the primary representative to . 
Weber of ascetic morality, expressed in compulsive attention to duty, rigid control of 
emotion, and so on. Mitzman deals with the problem finally by stating that both com- 
mitments together are really the source of conflict for Weber’s generation in Germany. 
The fact 15, however, that these commitments are quite antithetical to each other— 
despotism leading to passivity and dependence, and secular asceticism leading to 
autonomy. The problem was that one of these moralities would have to be dis- 
carded. The authoritarian, bureaucratic role especially was dysfunctional in terms of 
continued industrialization (that is, economic and familial differentiation). That it 
was the conflict between these two internalized moralities that was at the heart of the 
problem in Germany is not considered. 

Mitzman ignores this conflict because he must also explain the aggression that 
existed elsewhere in Western Europe; since this aggression could not have resulted 
from the kind of bureaucratic despotism peculiar to Germany, it must have come 
from the ascetic morality. The contemporary rejection of reason and progress confirms 
this for the author. But what is missing is a satisfactory discussion of the question of 
what people were rejecting in the dominant “Victorian” morality. Was it the repres- 
siveness, or was it the autonomy that this morality encouraged and that proved for so 
many to be intolerable? Contemporary complaints about the repressiveness of the 
morality were too often “regressive” complaints, and what was sought was not so 
much freedom from “Victorian superego” as the consolations of dependency. The fact 
that Tonnies, for example, as the author notes, preferred Gemeinschaft and that 
Gemeinschaft for Tönnies was based on the mother-child relationship, provides a 
significant clue. Mother-child here, of course, refers to pre-oedipal mother and pre- 
oedipal dependency. | 

While Mitzman has difficulty resolving the problem of values in general, it is 
Weber’s mother in particular who gives him trouble. At one point, for example, Mitz- 
man states that Helene Weber was not successful in imprinting her personality on her 
household. At a later point, however, he states that her “paternalistic, authoritarian 
code dominated his [Max Weber's] soul through his harsh and punitive superego.” 
This latter position is no doubt correct, but it is difficult to talk about aggression 
stemming from a libidinally repressive morality in terms of “Victorian morality,” 
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"Victorian superego,” “oedipal hostilities,’ “rebelliousness which bordered on pa- 
tricide,” and "the psychological locus of paternal authority, i.e., the superego,” and 
then try to get past the fact that this classically paternal Victorian superego (see Freud) 
was not represented by Weber's father, but by his mother. 

Mitzman does try to deal with the issue, and in a very logical way. He makes 
Helene Weber, as the source of morality, into a masculine figure (“in this respect she 
was no more feminine than Jehovah”). But this raises a second problem, one that is 
primarily methodological rather than substantive. Helene Weber, who. was so impor- 
tant in Weber’s development, is an idiosyncratic factor with regard to the develop- 
ment of the rest of this generation. Further, many other crucial factors on which the 
analysis hinges are idiosyncratic as well (Weber’s solution to oedipal conflict and, quite 
likely, the harshness of superego, for example). The factors that Mitzman typically 
selected to link Max Weber to his generation cannot be systematically applicable; the 
‚ generalizations cannot possibly rest on what are manifestly idiosyncratic qualities. 
Weber undoubtedly is representative to a significant degree of others of his time, but 
this cannot be established in the traditional psychoanalytic terms employed in the book. 
This is not to say that such generalizations cannot be established in what may now be 
called psychosocial terms. But a different frame of reference and a different way of 
structuring evidence would be necessary. 

That the method led to such results is very clearly a function of the reductionism 
implied in traditional psychoanalytic theory, namely, that activity at the social level 
reflects directly oedipal conflict within the family. This leads, in turn, to another very 
important aspect of reductionism, specifically, that what a man does is based defensively 
on anxiety mobilized against threatened internal violations. But not all work stems 
from, remains tied to, or leads to internal conflict. The dominant, lasting sociological 
generalizations contributed by Weber and by others of his generation are based largely 
on controlled observation. At this point, that is, the insight is rather removed from 

_ instinctual sources. It is too refined to be otherwise. Mitzman was quite right to at- 
tempt to integrate the psychic dimension in his analysis, but he failed to deal with 
this dimension in all of its ramifications. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook . Евер WEINSTEIN 


IDEALISM, POLITICS AND HISTORY: SOURCES OF HEGELIAN 
THOUGHT. By George Armstrong Kelly. [Cambridge Studies in the History 
and Theory of Politics.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 
387. $13.50.) | 

ArTHoUGH studies exist of the political thought of individual German idealist 

thinkers—Franz Rosenzweig's Hegel und der Staat, for example—and of German 

idealism as a philosophic movement—Richard Kroner's Von Kant bis Hegel, for 
example—this is the first comprehensive analysis of the political philosophy of German 
idealism in English or German. 

Professor Kelly states as his primary concern the. study of the "political con- 
sequences" that follow from the idealist conception of history. In modern idealism, he 
suggests, the notion of history as an immanent teleology came to the fore. Idealism 
posited a tension between given reality and moral goals that created a "motor of 
history and incidentally a purposive pattern of political life" aiming at recovering the 
lost harmony. Central to the idealistic conception, Kelly thinks, is the idea of a 
“chimera,” a term used by Rousseau to denote a vision of order in which “man feels 
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intact, harmonious, a valid part of the world,” and contrasted by Rousseau with the 
“prejudices” embodied in the existing social order. It was Rousseau, according to 
Professor Kelly, who tore apart the -harmony of nature and man postulated by 
Enlightenment thought. But while Rousseau "sought to reintegrate man and nature by 
attacking civilization, and consequently history," Kant and Fichte, Kelly argues, pro- 
jected the chimera into the future and "regarded civilization as a means of a not yet 
actualized ‘morality. ” History itself became the rational standard for a philosophically 
purposive politics. Man's liberation required his moralization, which, in turn, could be 
achieved only through coercion, through education (Bildung), and discipline (Zucht). 
The state was no longer viewed as “а convenient aggregation of individuals or corpora- 
tions" but as the indispensable school in which the “ ‘natural harmony’ of society" is 
“created, taught, enforced, and transmitted.” The present was, in a sense, sacrificed to 
the future. Hegel, Kelly insists—and Karl Popper would doubtless disagree—negated 
the futuristic elements of this chimera, recognized the morality already contained in 
the present, and thus rejected the authoritarian and totalitarian aspects of a tutelary 
Norstaat that would force men to be free “on behalf of an infinite endeavour.” 

` This is a remarkable work of erudition. Nevertheless, I have certain misgivings. 
Kelly insists that he does not intend to write Ideengeschichte. But, except in the ex- 
cellent section on Fichte and in occasional general references to the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, this is what he does. It is questionable, however, on methodological 
grounds, whether the history of ideas can be understood in terms of its own inner de- 
velopment without reference to the concrete social and political realities that are re- 
flected in this development. I also wonder whether the concept of the chimera is 
peculiar to Rousseau and the German idealists or is not implicitly contained in all 
progressivist thought, in Condorcet, Comte, and Marx. The authoritarian aspects of 
German idealist thought seem to me to be much more deeply rooted in an anti- - 
eudaemonistic ethics which, as Kelly himself suggests, denies welfare and happiness 
as goals of human existence in the place of “the Idea that ought to prevail in History.” 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, I consider Kellys book to be both an admirable 

and a significant work. 


State University of New York, Buffalo Своко С. ЇссЕй$5 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE DARWINIAN METHOD. By Michael T. Ghiselin. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. 287. 
$7.50.) 

Міснлві. Ghiselin argues that Darwin’s scientific work was informed by a coherent 

methodology, the wisdom of which it is essential to appreciate in order to understand 

the historical impact and scientific import of On the Origin of Species together with 
his other writings. The author gives no full statement either of his own philosophy of 
science or of the one that he infers from Darwin’s investigations, but, if it is permissible 

to judge by the merits attributed to the several theories discussed, both of them bear a 

marked resemblance to the views of Sir Karl Popper. The bugbears of Plato coupled 

with essentialism, and idealism coupled with tyranny stalk through recurrent pro- 
nouncements about the historical process as a whole.’ 

Historical readers unfamiliar with Darwin will do better to begin with Sir Gavin de 
Beer’s biography. For historians who already have some familiarity with the theory of 
natural selection, the chief value of this book will lie in Ghiselin’s account of Darwin’s 
writings other than the Origin. То accord these writings emphasis and survey the 
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Darwinian corpus as a whole was an excellent idea. Ghiselin observes that Darwin's 
researches fell into the six main areas of natural history, geology, zoology, evolution, 
botany, and psychology and contends that a largely consistent conception of scientific 
explanation guided his inquiries as he moved, with much carryover, from one to the 
other. I found the discussions of Darwin's theory of coral reefs and of his comparative 
anatomy of barnacles particularly informative, and I was further impressed with the 
emphasis on Darwin's grasp of biogeography in enabling him to impose the credibility 
of the phenomenon of evolution. Ghiselin's account of the theory of natural selection, 
on the other hand, adds nothing to what is widely admitted. One welcomes an addi- 
tional defense of Darwin's originality and probity as a scientist against the detractors 
who impugn his character or intelligence. At the same time, one feels uneasy about the 
tendency to associate soundness of scientific method with soundness of political out- 
look. It is not clear that a defense of Haeckel’s theory of recapitulation which draws 
on his supposed battle against Prussian despotism is to be preferred to attacks that 
other writers have directed at Darwin because of political or moral overtones that they 
impute to his writings. 

Ghiselin finds little merit in previous work on Darwin's role in the history of 
science. His own writing, however, falls into ambiguity through faults of literary 
composition more frequently than is becoming in a book that accords decisive impor- 
tance to method and philosophy. - 


Princeton Universit Cuanrzs C. GILLISPIE 
y 


IN GEGENWART. DER GESCHICHTE. By Herbert Laüthy. [Historische Essays. 
Essay 9.] ([Cologne:] Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 1967. Pp. 311. DM 18.50.) 


Most of his American readers know Lüthy as the author of a best-selling critique of 
modern France and of numerous articles in Encounter, Commentary, and other 
periodicals. Fewer know his more technical work, like the two-volume history of the 
French Protestant Bank in the eighteenth century. His gift for condensing problems 
and periods by vivid characterizations and judgments, without obtruding his learning, 
has gained him a large professional and lay audience. The extended essay, best suited 
to this style, is evidently his preferred medium. In the Presence of History is his 
second major collection of pieces of this kind; in their original version they appeared in 
Swiss and German publications between 1953 and 1966. - 
The thesis: of the first of the five essays, that “history can be conceived by us only 
as a function of the present,” is familiar, as are the epistemological arguments advanced 
in its support. But the ramifications of "History as Self-Consciousness," as the essay 
is entitled, are worth pondering. Our present interrogation of the past has extended 
the framework of historical reference to non-European areas and to interdependent 
entities like economies and cultures. The appropriate shift in our study program 
is not, for Lüthy, at any rate, simply to do more history of non-European countries, but 
to restudy history as the history of mankind, as the interaction of Europe with Third 
World cultures. Take history textbooks for the new African nations, for example. Our 
classic national historiographies would make bad models: “Nos ancétres, les Gaulois 
.. 2 leads to its hate-filled opposite. Better to make available the new insights into our 
share of the history of humanity, so that colonization becomes a meaningful part of the 
new nations’ own history—just as Roman colonization, despite Vercingetorix, is not a 
national disgrace but a meaningful element in French history, and two centuries of 
British rule in India are an organic element of the Indian past. The integration of our 
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world and the establishment of world order are not possible without the prior unity 
of an informed consciousness of a common history. Like an individual, society cannot 
come to terms with itself unless it comes to terms with its past. 

The longer essay that follows, “Variations оп a Theme by Max Weber,” is а de- 
fense of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. Its positive side, a survey 
of the relevant social, economic, and church history, presents persuasive evidence and 
needs no footnotes to show that Liithy is arguing from extensive, specialized knowledge 
of Calvinism. The negative side, where and especially why Weber’s critics went wrong, 
is mostly an original reappraisal. Even the standard error of Weber’s critics, the im- 
putation of a casual connection to religious and economic behavior, becomes more 
vivid when we hear it described as “the red thread of history that led dialectically 
from the nailing up of the theses at Wittenberg to the conveyor belts of Detroit.” Two 
shorter pieces bracket the chief and longest essay in the book, “The Epoch of Coloniza- 
tion.” The first of these pieces consists of three independent sketches of Montaigne, 
Quesnay, and Rousseau, each an original and lucid appreciation of its subject. The 
other, "The End of the World: 1914,” is about the puzzling destruction of political 
and economic order by the outbreak of the First World War, a war that had no ra- 
tional cause whatever. Experts in war-guilt literature may have some reservations, But 
in design of the argument and in literary effect, sustained by citation of the Kaiser’s 
documentary marginalia, this essay raises diplomatic history to the tragicomic di- 
mensions of a morality play. 

The theme of the essay on colonization, as readers familiar with Lüthy's contri- 
bution to the Journal of Economic History (1961) will recognize, was adumbrated in 
"History as Self-Consciousness": the historical interdependence of colonizer and 
colonized. The generic concept of colonization as settlement, soil culture, and the 
taming of nature—never to be confused with “colonialism’—must be emphasized. 
Colonization was the genesis of mankind. The history of all countries and continents, 
and the beginning of modern history in India, Egypt, Nigeria, Japan, and the United 
States, is the history of colonization. These and other considerations transpose the 
concept to enable Lüthy to sketch his survey of European colonial expansion on a wider 
canvas. Cultural phenomena acquire explanatory power in place of the dismal 
chatter about gunboat diplomacy and administrative details, to which the reader of 
traditional books on colonial history has not infrequently been condemned. The 
prestige of Western technology and the non-European rulers’ desire for modernization 
and Europeanization are made significant factors in European penetration. Imperialism 
—misunderstood by its theorists, except for Marx, as the last phase of capitalism—was 
in fact the first; its celebrated final phase, which saw the partition of Africa, was 
relatively unimportant, and was based merely on pseudorational economic, political, 
and strategic arguments. On decolonization also, Lüthy presents bold and un- 
equivocating points of view. In the conclusion, the historical survey is laid aside and 
the significance of the story is developed. The European epoch in world history was, 
"neither a series of crimes nor a series of benevolent deeds," but a great chapter in the 
integration of the earth. The modern world—including its anti-Western manifestations 
—is the product of European movements. With Europe's domination gone and the 
monologue of civilization having become a dialogue, are we, Lüthy asks, nearer to 
the prospect of a universal civilization or not? The answer will in part depend on 
Europe, for she still has more accumulated substance, centuries of intellectual and 
spiritual reserves, than the currently great centers of power. She can refuse to give it 
only at her peril. 
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Lüthy has updated the past in the light of present needs. Having exchanged na- 
tional histories for the history of mankind, he has used the-theme of colonization as 
a means of presenting the European experience as coterminous with the history of our 
civilization or very nearly so. That might be called the moral of the essay and, to- 
gether with subsidiary themes in economics and political sociology, the moral of this 
sophisticated book. It is consistent with the intellectual palindrome that governs 
Lüthy's writings: our knowledge of the past must be a function of what we do and 
think today, and what we do and think today must be a function of our knowledge 
of the past. 


Warnham, England Сокс Н. МАры, 


HUMAN NATURE AND HISTORY: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT ОЕ 
LIBERAL POLITICAL THOUGHT. In two volumes. By Robert Denoon Cum- 


ming. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 352; vi, 457. $10.00 
each.) 


In this impressive study, eins confronts the problem of identifying that protean 
concept, “liberalism.” Should it be identified with “а view of human nature” or with 
“a view of social history”? That question clearly relates to the further question of the 
nature of the much discussed “crisis” of traditional liberalism. Does the crisis follow 
from the inadequacy of the psychological or moral basis of liberal theory or from the 
fact that liberal theory had its origin in socio-historical situations that no longer exist? ' 
Cumming's answers to these questions becóme increasingly complex as his account 
proceeds. 

Since John Stuart Mill is generally regarded as the most distinguished representative 
of traditional liberalism, the study begins with the intellectual problems he faced. It 
concludes with a long section on his attempts to resolve those problems. Between these 
two sections comes, first, a section on historicism, devoted largely’ to Machiavelli 
and Polybius on the relevance of history to political theory. This is followed by a sec- 
tion on humanism, centering on Cicero and the humanistic preoccupation with "the 
internal culture of the individual" rather than with "the ordering of outward cir- 
cumstances.” A section on individualism deals chiefly with Hobbes and Locke. Before 
returning to Mill, there is a section on Utilitarianism that deals with Mill's immediate 
predecessors, Hume, Smith, and Bentham. | 

This may begin to sound like a standard study of intellectual history or of the 
history of political theory with some familiar writers missing or relegated to a 
minor role. It is definitely neither. Cumming’s concern is less with the substantive 
ideas that come into his account than with the “modes of thought which compose the 
methodological context in which an idea is put to use.” His method of analysis— 
hence his criterion for the selection of evidence—he describes as “topological,” by 
which he means analysis of substantive material in terms of the relation of political 
study to “other studies” (Mill’s phrase), especially to moral theory, and in terms of a 
political thinker’s relations to his predecessors and his contemporary opponents. “A 
tradition can only be defined precisely by reference to the place some theorist occupies 
within the tradition.” This emphasis upon a methodology that seeks to define in terms 
of relations and transitions is the unifying framework of his analysis without which 
much of his detailed discussion of earlier theories might seem irrelevant or a bit 
precious. < 
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The method is well adapted to an analysis of liberalism and particularly well 
adapted to an analysis of the liberalism of Mill. Cumming stresses Mill’s constant 
preoccupation with his relation to the liberal tradition he had inherited from his father 
and Bentham and the transitional “adjustments” that he had to make. The first of 
these was his recognition of the relation of “other studies” to the study of politics. This 
led Mill to his demand for the development of a systematic theory of politics which 
would follow the example of physical science. The second adjustment grew out of 
Mill’s awareness, after Macaulay’s attack upon his father’s Essay on Government, of 
the relevance to political theory of historical evidence. The impact of this adjustment 
comes out strongly in Mill's famous essay On Liberty in which he confronted the dis- 
concerting “tendencies of modern civilization” and in his réview of Tocqueville’s ac- 
count of “the great existing fact” of American democracy. The third adjustment was 
Mills rejection of Bentham’s simple theory of human nature. Although much has 
been written about Mill’s revision of the tradition he inherited, no earlier study has 
brought to bear on Mill’s problems such a wealth of material from earlier “modes of 
thought.” And, since tradition and transition frequently appear at different levels of 
analysis, the relevance to nineteenth-century liberalism of a Polybius or a Cicero, for 
example, will often depend upon stretching the analysis to another level. Cumming is 
adept at such stretching; but he is always aware of what he is doing and scrupulous in 
warning the reader of where the argument is moving. 

Mill acknowledged that he had not succeeded in constructing either a scientific 
theory of politics or a systematic theory of. the development of moral character 
(“ethology”). Cumming sees in this failure “the final and fatal weakening” that led 
to the death of British political philosophy as a structure of knowledge. But he alse 
reminds us from time to time that, in spite of the failure, Mill found it possible to re- 
main loyal to his father’s “practical political creed.” Cumming himself does not deny 
the utility of the “piecemeal examination of specific political arguments” that has been 
taking the place of comprehensive systematic political philosophy. His last chapter 
sums up the ways in which Mill made his affirmative adjustments and, although this 
was not Cumming’s purpose, this chapter might well suggest a tenable position for 
contemporary liberalism. 

It would be remarkable if one did not find in such an ambitious book some things 
to disagree with—such as Cumming’s acceptance of the unity of Hobbes’s psy- 
chological and political theories or his tendency to lump together Polybius, Cicero, 
Locke, and Montesquieu as supporters of mixed government with little concern about 
the differences among them on the subject, or his failure to consider Coxe’s inter- 
pretation of Locke that would seem relevant to his own. More ‘generally, one can 
readily agree with him on the importance of the relation of "other studies” to the 
study of politics without accepting what appears at times to be his conception of “po- 
litical.” Having said early that “no simple location of its subject matter is feasible” he 
remarks later that “problems of the relation between the individual and the state, 
which are the characteristic problems of modern political theory,” are not political 
problems because “they are not problems of the state itself." This is a curiously re- 
‘strictive conception of the nature of the political. It is not one that many contemporary 
students of politics would accept; nor does it seem to be one that Cumming adheres to. 

Cumming’s interpretations, at times controversial, are always convincingly argued, 
stimulating, and at times brilliantly original. His voluminous footnotes, conveniently ` 
located at the end of each chapter, range over a wide area and greatly enrich what 
appears in the text. To report the bare skeleton of such a comprehensive and complex 
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study does little justice to the subtlety and sophistication of the book or to the origi- 
nality, keen penetration, and thorough scholarship of the author. 


Oberlin College Jonn D. Lewis: 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF CITY DEVELOPMENT: Volume IV, UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN EUROPE: ITALY AND GREECE. 
By E. A. Gutkind. (New York: Free Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 642.) 


Tuts series was conceived in the belief that “About 5000 years have passed since the 
Urban Revolution and . . . the origins of the first cities... . [The] original conception 
of a city . . . is now approaching its end. . . . The twilight of the cities as mankind has 
known them ... is spreading over all countries, and it is our task . . . to begin a new 
chapter in the history of human settlement. This task demands understanding of and 
insight into the development and destiny of cities; and they cannot be gained without 
knowledge of what cities have been in the past and of the disintegrating forces in the 
present.” (See the reviews of Vols. LIII in AHR, LXXI [Oct. 1965], 218; LXXII 
[Oct. 1966], 166-167; LXXIII [Dec. 1967], 500-501.) The series is “a history of urban: 
development, and in particular, of the physical transformation through: which cities 
and towns have passed. Its aim is . . . to convey a complete picture of how urban 
communities originated, grew, stagnated, declined—and often revived." 

In pursuit of these aims this volume alone has almost five hundred illustrations, of 
a variety and quality equal to those of its predecessors. The author warns that these 
are not "picture books," maintaining "that this visual documentation is more im- 
portant for scholarly research in this field than most of the available written evidence 
and that its wise interpretation is more enlightening than the usual old records and 
other similar sources." (As in earlier volumes, the accompanying bibliography is 
spotty and of uneven quality.) The book's greatest strength lies in its treatment of 
changing concepts of the utilization of space and in the relationships between a city's 
street patterns, streets, roads, walls, gardens, parks, squares, markets, and various 
public and private buildings. 

This volume treats classical and Christian Italy (to the nineteenth century) and 
classical Greece. General introductions to Italy and Greece precede brief discussions 
of numerous selected towns. The section on Italy suggests that “Nothing is perhaps 
more symptomatic of the diametrically opposed Greek and Roman attitudes to the 
relationship of streets and buildings than the tangential approach of streets toward 
public buildings and squares in Greece and the axial approach of the Romans. From 
tangent to axis—this antithesis of two basic architectural conceptions says more about 
the contrasting mentality of these two civilizations than all learned treatises on 
stylistic differences.” It also asserts that “The castrum or military camp was the 
principal and perhaps the only contribution of Rome to the art of city planning.” The 
rapid survey of the Middle Ages from 476 to the end of the fourteenth century is best 
quietly passed over. One should, rather, dwell on the very lucid discussion of the 
differing utilizations of space in the principal squares of Pisa, Florence, and Siena. The 
author also contrasts a medieval with a Renaissance “conception of a town.” The 
former, “with the exception of those [towns] laid out by the will of опе person as 
deliberately limited entities from the beginning, developed gradually by increasing the 
originally small nucleus through the inclusion of suburbs, whereas the Ideal City of © 
the Renaissance was conceived from the start as one unit that was not supposed to 
grow beyond its intended size. But this new theory and rationalism led to a certain 
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formalisfn and finally to a drawing-board routine that lost all contact with reality." 
The Renaissance section contains an interesting survey and summary of various 
Renaissance plans for new, remodeled, and ideal cities, which includes the stark 
generalization that Leon Battista Alberti’s “theories were a halfway house between the 
Age of Faith and the Age of Rationalism.” Willingness to generalize clearly and 
even baldly, however, is one of the strengths of this volume and helps to make it 
' stimulating reading. 

University of California, Davis /плллм М. Bowsky 


DIE ENTSTEHUNG DES MODERNEN JUDENTUMS: GEISTESGESCHI- 
CHTE DER DEUTSCHEN JUDEN, 1650-1942. By Heinz Mosche Graupe. 
[Hamburger Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Juden, Number :.] ((Ham- 
burg:] Leibniz-Verlag. 1969. Pp. 386.) 


Ir is a final irony of the fascinating but ultimately tragic history of German Jewry 
that academic respectability. for Jewish studies in Germany should be gained only 
after the decimation of its Jews. Not until after the Jewish holocaust did numerous 
major German universities introduce courses in Judaica. The author of this com- 
prehensive intellectual history of the German Jews heads a special institute for the 
study of German Jewry at the University of Hamburg, and this volume is the first of a 
forthcoming series of Hamburger Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Juden. - 

Graupe comes to history from a background in modern Jewish philosophy and 
theology, having done work especially on two Jewish Kantians, Ludwig Steinheim - 
and Hermann Cohen. Yet in this volume he has moved easily from philosophical’ 
analysis to a history of ideas that-takes into account the social, economic, and political 
circumstances without which the Geistesgeschichte of modern Jewry cannot properly 
be understood. Even if his treatment of the two realms in separate chapters makes for 
a somewhat loose integration, the interrelationship is correctly emphasized. 

Although East European Jewry is given some peripheral attention, the author’s 
focus from beginning to end is upon Germany. He agrees with Azriel Shochat that 
the origins of Jewish modernity are to be sought in pre-Enlightenment Germany, when 
community discipline and rabbinical authority first began to break down and the 
earliest impingements of secular culture appeared among Jews of the larger cities. 
Graupe thus raises again a much disputed issue that seems unlikely to be resolved. 
Those scholars who seek (Һе. origins of modern Judaism in the initial exposure to the 
world outside the ghetto will continue to marshal their evidence for a watershed 
occurring even before 1750, while others will hold that the break occurs only there- 
after, when the countervailing values of the environment are seen to challenge 
Jewish tradition, produce attempts at the reinterpretation of Judaism, and reduce 
Jewishness from an all-encompassing identity to a religious identification. 

` But Graupe’s history of modern German Jewry is not limited to its origins. He 
lucidly discusses the emergence of Wissenschaft des Judentums in terms of the new 
concept of a dynamic tradition which the scholar must view from a perspective of 
distance. His treatment of the movement for religious reform makes an important 
and often neglected distinction between the motivations of rabbis and laymen, the 
latter usually failing to share the historical sense of their religious leaders. In this 
regard, Graupe fails only in grasping the complexity of left-wing reformers like 
Samuel Holdheim and—more seriously—in estimating the political and intellectual 
forces that brought religious reform to decline after 1848. Finally, Graupe is surely 
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right that the self-portraits of Judaism, to which he devotes two chapters, are, by their 

nature, most highly characteristic of Judaism in its modern phase. Whether drawing 

upon Kant, Hegel, or other prevailing intellectual influences, they represented the 

response of a specifically modern Judaism, immersed in the surrounding cultural 

` milieu, which could no longer assume that its continued existence was self-understood 
or that it required no intellectual justification. 


Hebrew Unton College, Cincinnati : | MicuarzL A. MEYER 


THE VOYAGES OF DAVID DE VRIES: NAVIGATOR AND ADVENTURER. 
By Charles McKew Parr. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1969. Pp. 
vi, 280. $8.95.) 


Many historians of my acquaintance love a good detective story and take pride in 
their cultivation of Simenon and Sayers. They would do well to add this book to their 
shelf of light reading, for it is filled with high adventure of the most romantic sort. 
For those requiring a more professional excuse, The Voyages of David De Vries will 
prove useful to students of seventeenth-century seafaring, diplomacy, the expansion of 
Europe, and comparative colonization. Mostly, however, it is a good story well told 
and carefully founded upon original sources. Although Charles Parr has only the 
credentials of an amateur historian—a career in business, politics, and travel—his 
instincts are those of a thorough professional. His book, the third in a trilogy on 
oceanic adventurers, required six years of research in many libraries and archives, as 
well as consultation with specialists in diverse fields. Although Parr gives no citations, 
he has provided an ample bibliography to indicate how and. where he did his 
homework. 

David De Vries, patroon in Sarah and Staten Island, was in many ways Ше, 
Dutch counterpart of Jamestown’s Captain John Smith. He came from Hoorn and 
early acquired skills as a sea captain, supercargo, military tactician, and linguist. His . 
natural shrewdness, courage, coolness, tact, and integrity with native peoples all helped 
him to survive one critical adventure after another. At times, in fact, De Vries is al- 
most too good to be true. When bedecked :squaws are offered for his crew’s pleasure, 
only our hero abstains from their charms. There are hints throughout; however, that 
this abstemious and devout Calvinist did engage in privateering, contraband trade, 
and occasional acts of cruelty. But these are only hints, since the narrative depends 
heavily upon one major source: David’s own Journal, begun in 1618 when he was 26, 
and later published in 1655. He kept the journal, apparently, in the hope that details 
of his difficult navigations would ultimately be helpful to other Dutch seamen who 
might follow in his wake. In many cases, fortunately, De Vries’s exploits can be con- 
firmed by independent surviving sources, and Parr has used the journal with skill and 
discretion. 

The author has organized his narrative according to the geographical areas 
penetrated by De Vries—the Arctic Sea, the Mediterranean, the Grand Banks, the 
Rhone, the Gironde, the Monsoon Seas, the Delaware, the Caribbean, the Guyana, 
Connecticut, Hudson, and James Rivers—a scheme which works quite well except in 
the last two chapters,.for De Vries visited Virginia and New Netherland on many 
different occasions during the 1630’s and 1640’s. In consequence, the final quarter of 
this book becomes chronologically choppy. It does, however, convey a sense of. 
development or decline in areas revisited by De Vries over a decade and more. 


Cornell University Micuart KAMMEN 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT: AN INTERPRETATION. Volume П, THE SCI- 
ENCE OF FREEDOM. By Peter Gay. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. 
xxii, 705, xviii. $10.00.) 


Wrru this second volume of The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, Peter Gay com- 
pletes the ambitious re-evaluation commenced with such verve in The Rise of Modern 
Paganism (1966). As one would expect, he again displays the features of his scholar- 
ship so impressively revealed in the earlier volume. Professor Gay writes superbly and 
has an enormous range; he combines a taste for generalization with a sense for the 
revealing byways of intellectual history; his work is a mine of insights and suggestions 
for further research; he has written a seductive book. Unfortunately, Gay’s approach 
is teleological. Modernity is the yardstick against which the Enlightenment is to be . 
measured in his interpretation, yet his work lacks an adequate definition of modernity 
and tends to set the philosophes against an unreal logic of development that does not 
altogether fit the facts of their respective environments. As a result, despite his ad- 
mirable intention to write the social history of the philosophes’ ideas, Gay fails to clarify 
their fundamental concern with the immediate issues of their time. Rewarding and 
suggestive as a pioneering attempt to integrate much of the new work of recent years, 
The Enlightenment: An Interpretation does not yet provide a satisfactory synthesis. 

The subject of The Science of Freedom is “the social history of the philosophes’ 
philosophy,” their environment and their program. Gay’s thesis can be simply stated. 
Eighteenth-century Europe experienced improved conditions and.a sense of power 
over its environment which Gay characterizes as the "recovery of nerve," a term 
chosen in counterpoint to the "failure of nerve" that Gilbert Murray ascribed to the 
period of the earlier Roman empire and the spread of Christianity. The philosophes 
shared in this general recovery of nerve, while experiencing a parallel recovery of 
their own in consequence of their improved status as men of letters. For them, progress 
was a reality, a problem, a practical program, but rarely a theory. They celebrated the 
general experience of progress, but were often conscious that its benefits were not 
unambiguous; they accepted the reality of progress as the basis for a program of 
humanity, decency, toleration, and political reform, seldom falling into the trap 'of 
elevating imperfect reality into a theory of inevitable advance. As a result, "the En- 
lightenment and its world moved toward modernity together, with the philosophes, 
goading and guiding, a single but decisive step ahead." Appropriately to this con- 
ception, then, the finale of Gay's book presents the program of the Enlightenment in 
practice in the American Revolution. 

"This is an attractive and in some ways an accurate picture, but it seems to prove 
either too much or too little. In its most general form, Gay's definition of the 
eighteenth-century "recovery of nerve"—"it was a century of decline in mysticism, of 
growing hope for life and trust in effort, of commitment to inquiry and criticism, of 
interest in social reform, of increasing secularism, and a growing willingness to take 
risks"—comprises a list of characteristics many of which might apply with as much 
justification to other centuries. Much depends upon the way in which eighteenth- 
century flesh is imparted to these rather abstract bones. Yet here Gay's analysis is often 
puzzling. At a time when theories of modernization are being minted like new pennies, 
his conception of modernity appears to remain (perhaps deliberately) vague. One 
result of this vagueness is that an example can be chosen only at the risk of placing far 
more emphasis on it than does Gay himself. At the risk of such distortion, we may 
take the example of industrial development. While nowhere defined explicitly in these 
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terms, Gay’s conception of modernity seems to have much to do with industrialization 
(“The factory, the minute division of labor, industrial discipline for workers and 
managers . . ." were “in the Enlightenment’s sense of the word, philosophical’; “the 
philosophes . . . had not shed the mentality of a pre-industrial age: modernity was still 
struggling to be born”). Less and less applicable the further east one moves from 
England, this implied definition of modernity leads to some rather strange conclusions. 
“As society grew more complex—one of the prices exacted by modernity—class barriers 
grew steeper; mines and factories were voracious for the labor of children and the 
respectable classes resisted the aspirations of the lower orders. Many political radicals, 
therefore, concerned over the labor supply and the threatened decay of deference, 
began to display a streak of social conservatism. It is notorious that Voltaire ob- 
jected to the education of laborers’ children. . . .” This is an odd statement, since Gay 
knows as well as anyone that France remained overwhelmingly rural throughout this 
period; that the watchmaking establishment that Voltaire set up at Ferney for refugees 
from Geneva was hardly “voracious for the labor of children”; that the patriarch’s 
most telling fears of popular education involved the threat of a peasantry that might 
wish to rise above its station. It could hardly be otherwise in a country in which, even 
in 1790, there were only nine hundred spinning jennies. 

What, then, has happened? I would suggest that Gay has been carried away by his 
own argument. The implicit logic of The Science of Freedom seems to go something 
like this. The philosophes believed in modernity and admired England, which in the 
second half of the eighteenth century was moving toward industrialization. Industrial 
England must therefore be the model implied in their conception of modernity, even 
though few of them lived to see very much of this industrial development even in 
England, still less elsewhere. The effect of this implied argument runs exactly counter 
to Gay’s conception of what the social history of ideas should be. Rather than in- 
tegrating them more closely into their environment, it takes the philosophes out of 
their world (one step ahead) by measuring them against a model that does not yet 
fit; it underplays the structural ambiguities and social tensions actually existing in 
their respective environments, which it is surely the function of their ideas to mediate; 
it slips unwittingly into making them heralds of an unreal logic of development to 
the neglect of their fundamental concern with the more immediate issues of their 
time. К, 

The same tendency reveals itself in Gay’s discussion of French politics, the troubled 
soil from which sprang the most robust specimens of the philosophe and the most 
radical expressions of their creed. He presents the constitutional struggle in France as 
an unambiguous battle between two competing positions, royal and noble, modern and 
traditionalist, one “largely sound” and the other “fanciful . . . bad history and bad 
law ... а transparent defense of privilege in the guise of constitutional principles.” 
With the exception of Montesquieu, Gay suggests, most of the philosophes adhered to ` 
some version of the royal thesis, attacking the pretensions of the parlements. Logically, 
then, they should have applauded Maupeou’s attack upon the parlements.in 1771. 
Voltaire. did, Diderot did not; Voltaire was therefore consistent, Diderot inconsistent. 
But Diderot was inconsistent only if the situation was unambiguous, which it is only 
in Gay’s analysis. Many of the philosophes feared Maupeou, distrusted his motives, 
and were uncertain of their response to his methods: as Diaz has shown in 
Filosofia e politica nel Settecento francese (1962), the philosophes became increasingly 
disoriented and disunited in the early 1770’s over this and other issues. To see the 
suppression of the parlemenis as an attack on the principle of liberty, as Diderot did, 
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was not necessarily to see these bodies as champions of liberty, which Diderot did not. 
Nor, judging by the public support the parlements were able to rally throughout the 
century, was their defense of privilege so transparently self-interested as Gay seems to 
suggest. Had it been, the French constitutional crisis would have been less protracted, 
the questions it raised concerning the nature of man and society less fundamental, and 
the philosophes’ attempt to come to grips with the issues in their capacity as men of 
letters Jess creative. Paradoxically, Gay’s rather one-sided clarification of the battle 
for France seems almost to make the philosophes redundant. 

Yet the greater part of this book deals not with the philosophes’ environment but 
with their program. Here the general outlines of Gay’s thesis will be already familiar 
to readers of The Rise of Modern Paganism. Тһе philosophes, he argues, pursued their 
program for modernity by “a dialectical struggle" in which they "first pitted classical 
thought against their Christian heritage that they might discard the burdens of re- 
ligion, and then escaped their beloved ancients by appealing to the science of nature and 
of man.” The Rise of Modern Paganism dealt with the dialectical interplay between 
Christianity and classical paganism in the consciousness of the philosophes. Gay devotes 
the present volume to the resolution of this dialectic through science: to the phil- 
losophes’ view of the natural sciences and their pioneering attempts to establish the 
sciences of man. Although he does not make the meaning of his subtitle entirely clear 
in the text, Gay’s “science of freedóm" would therefore seem to be twofold in its 
signification. It is first the natural science that won the philosophes, as moderns, their 
title to freedom from the tutelage of the ancients. It is secondly, and more sub- 
stantively, their science of man: the insights and endeavors in psychology and esthetics, 
anthropology and sociology, history, economics, and political science through which 
they tried to articulate and implement their newfound freedom in thought and ac- 
tion. 

From this_perspective, Gay’s chapter on science is critical for his interpretation. He 
first points to the process by which the elaboration of Newtonian science came 
gradually to “transform the contours of religious belief" by eliminating Newton’s 
God. One corollary of this process was that science became increasingly specialized, 
mathematical, and abstract, while facts became separated from values. The result, Gay 
suggests, was a tension in the philosophes’ thinking. On the one hand, they had “ап 
enormous investment in science as an ally in their war against religion.” On the other, 
there were those among them who were disquieted by its specialization, uneasy with 
its abstract neutrality, unhappy with its separation of facts from values, and inclined 
to look to nature as a refuge from science. This tension "created some anxiety . . . but 
no panic.” If not resolved, it was at least alleviated by the philosophes’ determination 
to rise from facts to values in the social world by the application of the scientific 
method to the study of man and society, an endeavor, Gay rightly insists, that lay at 
the very heart of their program. 

Much of Gay’s book, together with many of his most stimulating interpretations, 
is therefore devoted to the philosophes’ enterprise in the social sciences, in which “they 
laid the foundations and wrote the classics.” This is a valuable emphasis, one long 
needed in general works on the Enlightenment, and one that requires much further 
exploration, especially in the light of Foucault’s challenging contention in Les mots et 
les choses (1966) that there were—and, indeed, by the very nature of eighteenth- 
century thought, there could be—no truly human sciences in this period. By bringing 
together material from the various social sciences in the eighteenth century, The 
Science of Freedom will doubtless stimulate. such exploration. Yet the real problem 
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in this field—one on which a more systematic statement ðf Gay's views would have 
been particularly instructive—is to know exactly how to define social science in this 
context. Here there seem to be a number of possible approaches, each of which is 
touched upon but none of which is consistently followed in this book. One such 
approach is to consider those writings that focus consciously on the achievement of a 
social science, the authors of which aim explicitly at a theory that meets eighteenth- 
century definitions of science. In this case, we need a more precise analysis of what the 
eighteenth century understood by science than Gay has given us. Not all the philo- 
sophes, for example, held a view of science that necessarily implied that the science of 
society was less exact than the science of nature, as Gay suggests in his discussion of 
Beccaria. Another possible approach is to decide upon the characteristics of social 
science as we know it—objectivity, secularism, and the search for general laws 
would be some characteristics included under this rubric by Gay—and measure the 
eighteenth-century classics against them. In this case, as Foucault has warned, we run 
the risk of misrepresenting their real meaning for the structure of thought in their 
time. Is Montesquieu better understood, for example, as a theorist aiming at scientific 
objectivity who "no doubt unconsciously, smuggled ideology into his science," or as an 
ideologist whose aim was not objectivity but the objectification of a particular view of 
French society and its preservation in that image? If he is, in one and the same book, 
“a historian, political scientist, social critic, and political theorist as well as sociologist,” 
must we not ask in what precise sense he was any of these? Yet another apporach is to 
take those writings that seem to offer specific methodological or interpretative insights 
or that deal with the classic problems of the social sciences as we know them. In this 
latter case, we need a more systematic statement of the criteria for inclusion in this 
canon and a fuller comparison of the insights of the philosophes in this respect as com- 
pared with the important nonphilosophes (Vico, for example) whose work also ranks 
among the classics of social science. 

This brings us to the final aim of The Science of Freedom. Gay's purpose here, as 
in his earlier volume, is to clarify the relationship between philosophes and nonphil- 
osophes, between the culture of the Age of Enlightenment in its widest sense and that 
narrower Enlightenment of the extended family of philosophes which constitutes his 
true subject. The philosophes, he insists, enjoyed the same general experience, of 
progress as did nonphilosophes, shared many of the same assumptions and concerns, 
and were supported by enlightened nonphilosophes in many of the campaigns for 
decency in which they served as “the perfectionist conscience of their day” (abolition 
of the slave trade being perhaps the clearest example, though this is complicated by the 
fact that many American philosophes found themselves in a quandary over the issue). 
Others in the eighteenth century were, to a greater or lesser extent in individual cases, 
secular in their thinking, disenchanted with religion, intimate in their acquaintance 
with the classics, impressed by the model of science. What, then, is the precise definition 
of the philosophe? Gay's answer would seem to be that it is not the possession of these 
characteristics, as such, but their fusion in a sense of identity. What Hume and Con- 
dorcet had in common, or Holbach and Lessing, was the consciousness of modernity 
in a premodern society, a sense of their identity as moderns which proved more potent 
than any individual differences in program, politics, or philosophy. The definition of a 
philosophe was a self-definition and the philosophic family an elective family. But 
would Lessing have identified himself as a philosophe in England, or Hume in France? 
Why indeed did some men of letters identify themselves in this way in some en- 
vironments, while others did not? If we wish to understand the sense of identity 
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that made the philosophes what they were and marked them off from other enlightened 
contemporaries, we need to know far more about their respective environments and 
social experiences than Gay has been able to tell us in a general interpretation. 

As an attempt to show what made the philosophy of the Enlightenment "relevant 
and in fact inevitable," this book has many weaknesses. Yet to suggest that Gay has not 
achieved what he set out to do is not to minimize the significance of what he has done, 
its value as a pioneering attempt at synthesis, its humanity, subtlety, and power to 
stimulate. In the years he has devoted to the study of the Enlightenment, he has (like 
the philosophes) goaded and guided us toward new and fruitful concerns. He has 
given us a work that is rich in the brilliantly sympathetic interpretations of men and 
books that constitute his great strength as a writer. He has underlined and explored 
the philosophes' debt to the classics, and he has stressed the importance of approaching 
them through the social history of ideas. He has, in short, produced a work that will 
challenge the scholar and stimulate the layman for many years to come. 


University of Chicago | : K. M. Baker 


PANAFRIKANISMUS: ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEKOLONISATION. By 
Imanuel Geiss. ([Frankfurt am Main:] Europäische Verlagsanstalt. 1968. Pp. 
489. DM 48.) 


ALTHOUGH introducing his subject as "among the most complex but also vague 
phenomena of modern history,” Dr. Geiss has defined the Pan-African movement in a 
reasonably coherent and more or less standard manner. The proponents of Pan- 
Africanism are black intellectuals inhabiting the “classic Atlantic triangle" of West 
Africa, the New World (specifically the United States and the West Indies), and 
Western Europe (mainly London and secondarily Paris). The movement itself con- 
sists of their attempts to project concepts of development, emancipation, and unity 
through various publications, organizations, and general congresses. 

Others, particularly Pan-African activists, have previously attempted to write about 
this subject, but Geiss’s researches into published and unpublished materials from all 
corners of the Pan-African universe are unique. The result is a monumental work that 
should serve as an indispensable reference source for some years to come. Fortunately 
for those who will have to consult it, Geiss writes in a clear and well-organized 
manner. A somewhat abbreviated English translation is also.scheduled to appear soon. 

The most fascinating dimension of this book is the evidence of intensive and 
mutually reinforcing efforts by black thinkers from as early as the late-eighteenth 
century to define their role in the modern world. On the other hand, Geiss’s detailed 
accounts of Pan-African organizational activities, while probably necessary, become 
somewhat tedious. The author himself concludes that these sporadic and largely 
ephemeral efforts seldom achieved anything more than providing occasional (and not 
always fruitful) contacts for their rather limited body of participants. 

By concentrating on politics and formal ideology, Geiss has neglected what might 
be considered the most vital bond of black Atlantic civilization: the common cultural 
heritage expressing itself in esthetic and religious practices and beliefs. To some extent 
the geography of this cultural realm does not coincide with the political world with 
which this book is primarily concerned. Geiss thus has little to say about the Congo, 
Cuba, or Brazil because these areas played no active role in Pan-African politics before 
1945, when his detailed account ends. When, however, various Pan-Africanists do 
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reveal an interest in traditionalistic literature, music, and religious cults Geiss tends 
to denounce them as backward-looking “romantics.” 

In fact, Geiss’s general analysis of Pan-Africanism is built around the polarity of 
modernism/traditionalism and his instinct (carried over partly from his position in 
modern German historiography as an antinationalist revisionist of the Fritz Fischer 
camp) is to see only the modernizing, that is, Westernizing, tendencies as healthy. 

From this standpoint Geiss finds it necessary to attack (at least partially) some of 
the best known Pan-Africanist thinkers, including Edward Wilmot Blyden, W. E. B. 
Dubois, Kwame Nkrumah, and the French-speaking “negritude” group, all of whom 
indulged in romantic fantasies about Africa. While much of this criticism is refreshing 
and probably justified, the formula upon which it is based seems simplistic in general 
and particularly unsatisfactory for the subject at hand. The failures of Pan-Africanism 
spring less from a lack of modernizing attitudes on the part of its leaders than from 
the sheer impossibility of small, weak groups of intellectuals gaining major political 
' influence over the vast areas in which they operated. Indeed, from some of the evi- 
dence in this book, it seems that the Pan-African movement made its most important 
contributions to black political consciousness precisely through its romantic dimensions. 
Thus Geiss gives great credit to the undeniable fantasies of Marcus Garvey’s Universal 
Negro Improvement Association for awakening the pride of black intellectuals as well 
as uneducated masses in both North America and various portions of Africa. 

The vagueness and complexity, as well as the ultimate historical significance of 
Pan-Africanism lies, therefore, somewhere outside the movement itself, which Geiss 
has usefully and perhaps definitively delineated. This movement, as an organized 
force, explains little about the practical achievement of black independence in either 
the New World or Africa. It is, rather, the unattainable symbol of integration into an 
idealized “Pan-Africa” which has, at critical moments, inspired both black nationalists 
and Western thinkers to realize that Africans and Afro-Americans have a creative as 
well as an imitative role to play in the modern world. 


University of Chicago |: RALPH A. ÁusrEN 


THE LORDS OF HUMAN KIND: BLACK MAN, YELLOW MAN, AND 
WHITE MAN IN AN AGE OF EMPIRE. By V. G. Kiernan. (Boston: Little; 
Brown and Company. 1969. Pp. 336. $7.95.) 


Western Europeans of the century and a half before the First World War were “lords 
of human kind," at least in their own cyes. Most of the world they conquered and 
absorbed into their empires; over much of the rest they won economic control. As their 
rule expanded, they gained impressions and formed opinions about the diverse peoples 
with whom they carne in contact and adopted particular attitudes and modes of be- 
havior toward them. It is the nature and development of these attitudes and this 
behavior—of what might be called Europe's intellectual posture vis-à-vis non-Europe— 
that is the subject of this unusual and stimulating book. 

An introductory essay establishes the preconceptions with which Europeans en- 
tered upon the era of their world dominion. They began in confidence, which was itself 
remarkable for a people so long confined in a corner of Eurasia by hostile Berbers, 
Arabs, and Turks. This confidence derived from the ease of the American conquests of 
the sixteenth century and from the technical superiority-over all rivals that Europeans 
were able to develop in arms, ships, and organization during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, Europe’s control of 
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the seas and of East-West trade was being increasingly supplemented by control over 
territory. The process by which this took place and the impact it had on European 
thought is analyzed in successive chapters dealing with India, the Muslim world, East 
Asia, Africa, the South Seas, and Latin America. 

The author has relied almost exclusively on European-language sources written by 
Europeans. This was no doubt inevitable, since what "natives" thought about “white 
masters" was not often, recorded during the age of imperialism. On occasion, how- 
evet, we are left in doubt about where the author himself stands. We learn, for example, 
that an uncle of the Shah of Persia “as governor of Shiraz . . . cut off seven hundred 
hands, and walled men up alive." For this statement we are told the source (E. G. 
Browne, Year among the Persians), but not whether or not to believe it. Again, 
"well-fed mullahs ordered the execution of wretches driven by hunger to cannibalism" 
and Central Asia was "a dismal anarchy of petty despots.” True or false? If true, and 
no indication is given that these remarks are the result of the malice or prejudice of 
foreign observers, then it is hardly surprising that nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
accounts of Persia and Central Asia were sometimes censorious. In these and in other 
cases the argument could have been clearer; a more precise distinction could have been 
drawn between criticisms resulting from specifically European ignorance and com- 
placency, and general strictures in which all enlightened men, European and non- 
European alike, may be presumed to have concurred. 

A major strength of the book is that it is not another catalogue of imperialist i in- 
humanity, pride, obtuseness, and self-satisfaction. Dr. Kiernan, has succeeded in a 
much more difficult task; he has explained not merely what the overseas white man 
thought about the peoples he ruled and lived among, but why he thought as he did. 
The author is learned, dispassionate, and epigrammatic (“China looked ‘inscrutable’ 
because foreigners blindfolded themselves”; “the Anglo-Saxon businessman, s 
double-dyed philistine"), and his book is a delight to read. 


Columbia University | GnaHAM W. Irwin 


HISTOIRE DE LA MAISON ROTHSCHILD. Volume II, 1848-1870. By Bertrand 
Gille, [Travaux de droit, d'économie, de sociologie et de sciences politiques, 
Number 56.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1967. Pp. 619.) 


Tuts is a sequel to Mr. Gille's earlier volume on the rise of the great banking family 
and covers most of the period of its greatest influence’and-affluence. It was a period of 
rapid change in the structure and technique of banking. The opening year, 1848, was 
the occasion of a traumatic financial and speculative crisis that saw some of the best 
houses in Europe, including the Rothschilds, driven to the wall. There followed al- 
most a decade of recuperation and euphoric expansion. The political uncertainties of 
the year of revolutions gave way to the stability of reaction, and the inflow of bullion 
from California and Australia fueled the fires of speculation and made possible an 
unprecedented ease of credit. It was. these elements of political change and economic 
optimism that encouraged the diffusion of the joint-stock investment or credit bank 
as a major institutional innovation, an innovation that the Rothschilds (as Rothschilds, 
not as merchant bankers) deprecated and denounced. In particular, the chief pro- 
moters of the new way of finance, the brothers Pereire, were seen by the Paris Roth- 
schilds as ingrates (Emile Pereire had been a Rothschild employee and associate) and 
upstarts. In the subsequent struggle for power and profit, which continued into the 
disturbed and uneven decade of the sixties, the Crédit Mobilier fell and the Roth- 
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schilds stood triumphant. But so did the joint-stock investment bank as a force in 
industrial promotion and international finance. Mr. Gille does not carry his story to the 
financial transactions attending the great French indemnity of 1871; but as Jean 
Bouvier has shown, these were at once the occasion of the Rothschilds’ greatest 
triumph and the first major, and successful, challenge by the joint-stock banks in the- 
area that had always been the most valuable preserve of the merchant banks and 
especially of the Rothschilds. 

At the same time as this new kind of banking institution ау undermined 
the monopoly position of the Rothschilds and their syndicates, the general course of 
economic expansion strengthened enormously the fiscal positions of the major Euro- 
pean states and rendered them far-more independent of private banking enterprise. 
This showed itself most obviously in the changing conditions of the market for state 
loans: not only did bidding become more competitive, but a number of countries 
(France, Prussia, and Belgium) were now able to follow the example of Britain and 
sell their bonds by public subscription. The banks could, if they wished, join the sub- 
scription, but this fell far short of the speculative profits of fixed-price contracts. ` 
(The French indemnity loans were in part a temporary return to the earlier system, 
necessitated by the special urgency of the terms imposed by Prussia on a country 
whose credit had been hurt by defeat, revolution, and social unrest.) 

With financial independence went political independence. In the 1830’s and 1840’s 
the Rothschilds had been able to cool the bellicose ardor of a number of European 
governments by threatening to withhold their credit and money. When they tried the 
same thing with Bismarck in the 1860’s, they merely persuaded him to look elsewhere 
for help. 

All of this and more is recounted by Gille in fast-moving prose that, as in the first 
volume, gives less attention to analysis:and explanation than the reader needs and wants. 
The work, it is now clear, is more in the nature of a first approximation to a ‘history of 
the bank rather than a final product. Gille has gone far and wide for his evidence, and 
he sweeps through all the major transactions with impressive expertise and efficiency. 
Yet there is not one aspect of the story that could not be the subject of a much more 
detailed, analytic treatment, while some, like the history of the Russian loans, need 
badly to be completed by the still unavailable records of the London house..So that 
what Gille offers us is a résumé. As such it is immensely valuable to those of us who 
labor in the field of banking history (I find myself going back to. these volumes 
repeatedly), and it is of interest to.the general European historian who wants to know 
something about the relationship between money and power. But it is only a pretaste 
of what Gille can and perhaps will do with this material; or what other historians will 
do when the archives are once again available to scholars. (They have been inaccessible 
for some years now, waiting in storage for the new quarters of the Rothschild bank to 
be' completed. These new quarters are in themselves the symbol of a new era: the 
hótels particuliers of the Restoration and July Monarchy have given way to the high- 
rise stone, concrete, and glass of the Fifth Republic. The exclusive, family merchant 
bank is reversing the experience of the mid-nineteenth century and challenging the 
triumphant joint-stock banks in their special preserve—the provision of banking ser- 
vices to the general public. The house is no-longer a house; it is a business company.) 
One hopes that the reopening of the archives will not be long delayed, because the 
next part of Mr. Gille's story takes him into a far less known period and promises to be 
even more valuable than the earlier volumes. 


Harvard University Davi» S. LANDES 
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EAST AND WEST OF SUEZ: THE SUEZ CANAL IN HISTORY, 1854-1956. 
By D.. А. Farnte. (New xe Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 860. 


$1135.) 


No reader of this book can complain that he does not get his money's worth. It fully 
lives up to its title and seems to chronicle every event that occurred East or West of 
Suez in over a century. Do you wish to know on what occasion Clough wrote: "Say 
not the struggle naught availetb"? When the Oriental Cricket Club was founded in 
. Bombay? What kind of reception Disraeli had at Manchester in 1872? When Kesub 
Chandra preached in the Unitarian chapel in Westminster? Why free drinks were 
abolished on P&O ships in 1871? How George F. Train's journey around the world in 
eighty-one days provided a theme for Jules Verne? Or, coming to more recent times, 
which countries supplied the rails for the Hijaz Railway and when and why Aramco 
enforced prohibition on its employees? These and many more tidbits are supplied. 
` Mr. Farnie has not used the archives, but he has eyidently read an enormous 
amount of printed matter in English—though there are some notable and surprising 
omissions—a good deal in French, and some in German, Dutch, and Italian. This ma- 
terial has been, in the main, well processed and is reproduced in a coherent and 
- balanced narrative, As a result, anyone interested in political and economic develop- 
ments in the areas surrounding the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean—and even 
beyond—will do well to consult this book yery carefully, for he will almost surely find 
in it some interesting fact or figure, some bibliographical reference, or some useful 
lead. Those working on the Canal itself will be grateful not only for the historical 
account but also for the. statistical tables, maps, and bibliography. They will, however, 
note the absence of any thoroughgoing discussion of the impact of the Canal in the last 
thirty years on the country most directly affected, Egypt. By the early 1950’s, the 
contribution of the Canal to employment, government revenues, and, above all, 
foreign exchange earnings was by no means negligi and estimates of the respective 
magnitudes are available. 
Most of the book consists of sdatbdonvaid narrative, but some of the earlier sec- 
tions also contain valuable analysis. Particularly good is Chapter 9, which discusses the 
` impact of the opening of the Canal on the trade of the Mediterranean and suggests 
that, contrary to expectations, the net effect was rather adverse. All too often, however, 
the book reads more like stream of consciousness than analysis. One idea suggests 
another (see, for example, the erudite but rather unnecessary discussion of U and 
non-U modes of life on page 73x), and the author cannot resist sweeping generaliza- 
tions and obiter dicta that struck me, at any rate, as faintly amusing: "The Asiatic pe- 
тіоа of European culture (1771-1835) ended in 1835 . . ."; "The first revolution in 
Chinese history began in the hills of Kwangsi, near Canton . . . in the 1840's”; 
Russian policy was dominated by “а Chinese belief that the power and the glory were 
inseparable"; "Japan preserved its independence because of its poverty"; The with- 
drawal of the British navy "left the Mediterranean to France and Italy, the ally and 
the client of Britain"; and “Fuad’s zeal for history after the birth of his son Farouk in 
1920 and the discovery of Tutankhamen in 1922." (As a matter of fact, Fuad had 
sponsored both historical and geographical research well before the First World War.) 
Further examples include: The development of Persian Gulf oil in the 1950's “steril- 
ized the oil resources of Europe, Africa, Asia Minor" and “Indonesia, the greatest 
island power in the world." (What about Japan? Or, for that matter, Great Britain?) 
And finally: The Suez crisis “diverted American attention from the invasion of Cuba 
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by Fidel Castro on 2 December 1956 and so helped bring new centres of world-revo- 
lution into existence.” . 

In addition, there áre a few errors. Farnie mentions ‘ ‘the massacre of the Maronite 
clients of France in Syria" in 1860, although most of those massacred in Lebanon 
‘were Maronites; while in Syria almost all belonged to other Christian denominations. 
Abbud Pasha is described as a Palestinian—he was as Egyptian as one can be. The 
author states that Suez Canal revenues helped the UAR national income to: grow 
at the rate desired in the first Five-Year Plan introduced in 1960; they did not. And 
can one think of a more fatuous ending than: “Thus the unity of mankind: was ` 
restored, and Suez ceased to mark the dividing point between the worlds of East and 
West”? 

All this.is perhaps only to say that ie author bas his prejudices, likes, and dislikes, 
‚ which often do not coincide with mine. Accepting this, one can still admire his in- 
dustry and erudition and be grateful for the rich mine of information that he has: 
opened up for students of economic and political history. 


, Columbia University ' CHARLES Issawt 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENT. By Mabel Gregory Walker. (Colorado Springs, 
Colo.: Ralph Myles Publisher. 1969. Pp. ix, 215. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95.) 

FENIANS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Brian Jenkins. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. 
346. $10.50.) 

Donne the last half of the nineteenth century, it was the PR nee “Black Irish” 

who were being hauled away to prison. The extremists among them who wanted an 

Ireland completely divested of all associations with Great Britain were known as 

Fenians, named after the legendary giant Fion McCuol who organized the Feonin 

Erin or Irish militia in pre-Christian times to assure Ireland’s freedom. The Fenian 

Brotherhood was instituted in 1858 to re-establish Trish independence and was no less 

feared by Englishmen than are the Black Panthers by Middle America. 

Mabel Walker’s book largely retraces in shorter form the older study by William 
D'Arcy, The Fenian Movement in the United States: 1858-1886 (1947). Her research is 
not new, and her sources are not entirely reliable.. Brian Jenkins’ study, however, 
covers new ground and focuses on the international impact of the Fenian movement. 
It is based on English and Irish diplomatic sources, unused by D’Arcy. 

Much of the history of the Fenian Brotherhood resembles the plot of an opera 
bouffe—from the launching of their navy, a cannon-bearing tugboat on Lake Erie, to 
the gospel of Patrick “Pagan” O'Leary, a figure overlooked by both authors, who, 
denounced the “Eyetalian” Church and proclaimed that St. Patrick had demoralized 
the Irish by teaching them to forgive their enemies. Jenkins, however, demonstrates 
the importance of Fenian history in the Anglo-American naturalization controversy. 
. Much to their chagrin, the Brothers, rather than provoking an Anglo-American rup- 
ture, had provided an incentive for Britain's settlement of the dispute as England 
signed a treaty recognizing that people naturalized under American law should be. 
held by Great Britain to be American. This treaty, along with the disestablishment of 
the Church of Ireland in 1869.and the Irish Land AE of 1870, was a direct accom- ' 
plishment of Fenianism. 

Jenkins’ study is largely a standard disloniade history of the years 1865 to i. 
Its introduction and postscript, however, are well written surveys of the impact of 
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Irish revolutionary movements from 1800 to 1922. An interesting side light is the 
attitude of Charles Francis Adams toward the Irish. Concern for law and order 
controlled his judgment as he commented on the execution of the “Manchester 
Martyrs” in 1867 that “this matter of killing policemen seems to be getting 
habitual with these people.” Though he had rejected the Know-Nothings, by 1867 
the massive Irish immigration into the United States, together with the large number 
of “Negro freedmen entirely unfitted for Sao made him despair for the 
future of American institutions. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst Joseeu М. Hernon, Jr. 


THE CHANAK AFFAIR. By David Walder. ри York:] Macmillan Company. 

1969. Pp. x, 379. $7.95.) 

In September 1922 Britain was on the verge of war with Turkey over an area it had 
already decided to return to the Turks. Moreover, the British forces at Chanak, in 
western Asia Minor, were too small to defend their positions, and the British govern- 
ment did not have the support of its nominal allies, France and Italy. Australia and 
Canada rejected the British call for assistance, and South Africa did not even reply. 
The Chanak Affair blew over, but it had created grave. risks for the British. David 
Walder believes that Britain had become involved because of Lloyd George’s pro- 
Greek prejudices, rather than because of long-term British interests. This involvement 
assumed added importance in August 1922, with the collapse of the Greek armies 
situated between the Turks and the British. 

The most significant contribution of this book is its detailed examination of the 
military position in Asia Minor, which is based on interviews and on unpublished 
regimental records. The author illuminates the difficulties the British had, using maps 
that did not show all the roads, trying to keep the Turks out of the neutral zone 
without firing a shot in case it should lead to an open conflict, and trying to follow the . 
confused and contradictory orders from London. Mr. Walder also points out the 
usefulness of cavalry as reconnaissance and transport units in a country with poor 
roads, and in doing so, he clarifies at least in part why the British army was reluctant 
to drop the cavalry in the early interwar period. — ; 

The book is less strong on the political and diplomatic side, especially in assessing 
Lloyd George’s motives. The author does not distinguish as often as he might between 
the fairly moderate aims of Venizelos, which Lloyd George supported, and the ex- 
pansionism of King Constantine, which he did not. The Cabinet records outline the 
` change in his position after the restoration .of Constantine in 1920. Although 
Lloyd George still favored the Greeks, he did not encourage their penetration of 
central Anatolia. The Greeks caused their own defeat by pushing deep into a hostile 
area without adequate supply lines or a clear strategic aim, and it is unfair to blame 
-~ Lloyd George for this. It also seems unfair to blame him because the Greeks misread 
his speech of August 4, 1922, in which he said that he wished to act as a referee. The 
minutes of the Cabinet of August 3 confirm that he was more concerned with main- 
taining order in the Near East than with preserving the Greek conquests of 
1919-21. 

Mr. Walder explains Winston Churchill's position more convincingly and shows 
that in 1921 he favored a blockade of Greece to force them to a truce. By 1922 he 
had become the most forceful partisan in the Cabinet of anti-Turk measures, be- 
cause British prestige was involved. The second phase of Churchill’s position is well 
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К I 
known, but the first has not been examined in such detail. The author also singles 
out the British commander in Turkey, General Harington, for special praise, and 
shows how he managed to neutralize some of the Cabinet’s blunders. 

The author concentrates on the Anglo-Turkish aspect of the Chanak Affair and 
does a thorough and largely accurate job. He mentions the position of France and the 
Balkan states briefly, but it would be, interesting to know more about Poincaré’s 
position and the reasoris for his interference і in what seemed, on the surface, to be only 
a minor French interest. 

The author has used the recently opened Cabinet records and the TS George 
papers as well. The major disputable- point is that of Lloyd George’s ultimate goals, a 
subject'that remains as debatable after the opening of the records as it was when they 
remained secret. a 


University of Manitoba | ; MICHAEL KINNEAR 


COMBATS INACHEVES, Volume I, DE L'INDÉPENDANCE À L'ALLIANCE; 
Volume II, DE L'ESPOIR AUX DÉCEPTIONS. By Paul-Henri Spaak. (Paris: 
Fayard. 1969. Pp. 315; 444. 22 fr; 25 fr.) * е 

AN exception to most memoirs, which are seldom revealing and often less so in terms 

of the author than the era in which he functioned, are those of Paul-Henri Spaak, the 

Belgian national statesman and originator and/or leader of various regional or inter- 

national movements and organizations, These two volumes, covering Spaak’s involve- 

ment and activities on the European and world scene in the thirty years from 1936 to 

1966, constitute a major historical document for any researcher in the ultracon- 

temporary era. The .750-odd pages contain an abundance of detail on diverse events, 

personages, and movements. The prime value of these efforts is-related to Spaak’s 

‘concern with what he was involved in directly, the intimate insights, and the critical 

analyses he supplies. The richness of these two deceptively somal books resides in | their 

refreshing candor and stark clarity. 

All students of recent Europe and the Atlantic Community should consume the 
Spaak memoirs, and those interested in Belgian history should study them carefully. 
The politics of independence in the age of appeasement, the royal question of Leopold 
III and the wartime and postwar Belgian government and.society, and the seemingly 
endless cultural-ethnic-linguistic struggle of the Flemings and Walloons are exposed 
with striking new evidence and commentary that will eventually cause some significant 
revisionist activity in all three problem areas. But this is not a work of parochial 
scope; it is especially rich in its revelations about the reconstruction and rebirth of а 
new Europe after World War II. Historically,'this era is a wasteland of pérsonal docu- 
ments, in that most autobiographical portraits (Adenauer, Macmillan, Eisenhower, 
Pearson, and even De Gaulle) offer puny bits of anecdotes, large doses of politeness 
toward contemporaries, mammoth quantities of boasting, cautious and planned. avoid- 
ance of sensitive themes, and plain rhetoric. Spaak’s account of the war and postwar 
generation of leaders is useful because controversy is at. the heart of his careful and 
sincere “instant replay” approach. 

Volume I covers the national period of Spaak's life and gives some of the first 
inside portraits of the interstate wartime cooperation of the governments-in-exile in 
London. Spaak's transition from nationalist -to internationalist is explained, just as 
his transformation from federalist to functionalist is exposed in the second volume. An 
integral (and, again, historically valuable) portion of Volume I is devoted to the birth 
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of Benelux and of the United Nations. The growing pains of these institutions occupy 
the author not only because of his extensive participation, but also because they were 
the two "models of union" for the future. 

The second volume is even more valuable, for it contains a small yet ТОЛ Т 
history of the United’ Europe movement. Political and economic integration and 
Western defense policy are detailed in numerous unedited letters and notes pre- 
viously unpublished (Dulles-Spaak, Mendés-France-Spaak on EDC; Spaak-Adenauer оп 
Germany in the fifties; Spaak-De Gaulle on supranationality and Europe as a third 
force in the sixties). The longest treatment of any theme, the Congo decoloniza- 
tion process, allows Spaak to contribute new evidence while reviewing Belgian (and 
Western) imperialism and its errors. This volume, however, also shows Spaak as the 
arbitrator of national and ideological differences in the Council of Europe, the 
EDC debacle, and the creation of the Common Market and NATO during his 
Secretary-Generalship in 1956-60. In his efforts never to affront or alienate France, to 
get British participation in economic and political integration, and to maintain and 
simultaneously revise the European-American partnership, the Belgian socialist. gives 
clear supplementary evidence that he not only mediated but frequently, utilized his 
extraordinary gifts of leadership. While his talents at the conference table and speaker’s 
podium emerge from the pages, Spaak does not seem consciously to build his own 
image. In his апа his colleagues’ successes, as in their failures, Spaak relates judiciously 
and objectively his blow-by-blow accounts of conflict and accommodation. Very little 
seems to be swept under the rug. 

In short, this literary masterpiece (one wishes that it t will not lose too much in' 
its inevitable translation) is a valuable addition to the materials on the lást three 
decades. Hope and achievement are scattered in its pages with uncertainty and 
disillusionment. The art of statecraft and the process of policy making.in supra- ог ` 
transnational diplomacy are explored for the first time, not.in theoretical or meta- 
physical speculations, but in concrete historical experiences. This publication is a most 
welcome development, packed with detail which will make it universally rewarding. 
Tufts University Prerre-Henri LAURENT 
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THE SACRED MARRIAGE: ASPECTS OF FAITH, MYTH, AND RITUAL IN 

ANCIENT. SUMER. By Samuel Noah Kramer. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 

versity Press, 1969. Pp. xv, 170. $7.50.) 
THis book is an expanded version of the Patten lectures delivered at Indiana University 
during the fall of 1968. The first two chapters deal with general matters, such as his- 
tory, culture, and literature of the Sumerians and with the poetic forms of Sumer. 
‘They lead indirectly to the next four chapters, which take up the main theme of the 
book: the sacred marriage rite as part of the Mesopotamian fertility cult, whose major 
protagonists were the shepherd-king Dumuzi (Tammuz in later tradition) and the 
goddess Inanna or Innin (Ishtar in later tradition). The main theme is interwoven 
with much extraneous matter, such as the асое ов of the Sumerian love lyrics and 
Solomon’s Song of Songs. 


Kramer, the rediscovérer of the ТА literature and опе of the most meri- 
torious scholars in the field, has written a disappointing book. It is badly organized 
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and teems with exaggerated and one-sided opinions. What is one to make, for instance, 
of the statement that Agade was “the richest and most powerful city in the ancient 
world," when, as a matter of fact, the ancient site of Agade has not yet been discovered 
and the site may have been no more than a glorious royal residence during the period 
of some Sargonic kings? Kramer calls his book a pioneer effort to collect and interpret 
the Sumerian material But a scholar versed in the fields of comparative religion and 
mythology—which I am not—would wish to see full documentation and argumenta- _ 
tion for each controversial point provided first in a scholarly journal. On the other 
hand, the interested layman will have—I fear—a most difficult time disentangling the . 
significant from the extraneous and incidental in order to "get at the main theme of 
the sacred marriage. 


University of Chicago - | Ionace J. GELB 


SOME PROBLEMS OF GREEK HISTORY. By Arnold Toynbee. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 538. $19.50.) 


Arnotp Toynbee has written on such a wide range of ‘subjects that one easily forgets 
that he was trained in the classics and that his first major publication nearly sixty 
years ago was a lengthy article on Sparta. The problems that engage Professor Тоуп- 
bee’s attention in this volume émbrace all periods of Greek history. The book is divided 
into four parts, each of which is a separate entity. Part IV consists of a series of essays 
on what might have happened if Philip II, Artaxerxes Ochus, and Alexander the | 
Great had each lived a full life and died a natural death. These speculations will be of 
greater interest to students of Toynbee than to ен of Greek history and need по: 
further comment here. 

In Part I Professor Toynbee. considers some е8 connected with the post-~ 
Mycenaean migrations. His acquaintance with the archeological evidence is limited, 
and, as a result, this section is disappointing. Few will find his arguments for dating. 
the Catalogue of Ships to the latter part of the seventh century compelling; his at- 
tempt to prove that Pylos was really a Cretan colony is no more successful now than 
when first suggested in Volume I of A Study of History. His explanation of the origin 
of the name Dorian and the presence of the same three pyle in all Dorian com- - 
munities is ingenious, but assumes far too much and leaves too many questions un- 
answered. Part II is more homogeneous and more successful. In it the author attempts 
to trace the spread. of the Greek language, and, by extension, to follow the course of 
Hellenization throughout the area inhabited in antiquity by Macedones, Pelagones, 
Paiones, and Epirots. The evidence consists largely of personal and geographical 
place names and, except for Macedonia, is scanty. But Toynbee. has skillfully combined 
his evidence with a keen appreciation of the geographical features of the area, and 
where the evidence does not permit firm conclusions to be drawn, he does not : 
hesitate to say so. Part ПІ, the longest and most important section of the book, is 
devoted to Sparta. Most of the author's attention is focused on constitutional, political, 
social, and military developments in the period between the seventh and third cen- 
turies в.с, Professor Toynbee is familiar with most of the modern works on Sparta; 
hé has mastered the ancient literary evidenée, used it judiciously, and on occasion, as 
in his dating of the Lycurgan reform, brought fresh insight to it. Yet many of his 
assumptions are open to question, and some of his conclusions are overstated. It is by 
no means certain, for example, that the office of ephor was established in 755/4 
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B.c., nor that Hysiae was one of the three “major military disasters”: suffered by 
Sparta. A chapter on the social effects of the Lycurgan reform is nicely done, but the 
author’s guess that one of these effects, a declining birthrate, was a factor as early as 
550 B.c., is not supported by any evidence. These are minor matters, however; much of. 
what the author has to say far surpasses anything that has been written about Sparta 
in the decade of the sixties. 

On the whole this is an exciting and stimulating book. It is lucidly written; the notes 
are full and abound with astute observations on the ancient evidence and the modern 
literature. It is clear, however, that Toynbee is at his best when dealing with the 
literary evidence; archeological evidence is used only sparsely and then cited from 
secondary works, and not always the best of those. Professor Toynbee’s answers will 
not please everyone, but he has demonstrated once again that when it comes to posing 
questions he has few peers. | 


University of Minnesota | Tuomas KELLY 


GREEK PIETY. By Martin Persson Nilsson. Translated from thẹ Swedish by 
Herbert Jennings Rose. [The Norton Library.] (Reprint; New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1969. Pp. vi, 200. $1.95.) 


Тніѕ English translation of Grekisk Religiositet was ЕТА а published ‘by the 
Oxford University Press in 1947, and it is a noteworthy addition to a series of paper- 
backs that already includes the same author's History of Greek Religion and The: 
Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology. Its purpose, in Nilsson’s own words, is 
“to set forth the religious attitude towards the world and the religious view of the life 
of man, as these changed with the times.” It has, therefore, as he says, a special char- 
acter among books on Greek religion, and it makes greater demands on the reader 
than does his admirable little book on Greek Folk-religion (now available in Harper 
Torchbooks). 

After a short introductory chapter, “The National Religion of Greece,” which is 
designed to explain the older religion in its "most universal form," the remaining 
three chapters are concerned with the individual developments and variations that 
make the study of Greek religion both interesting and difficult. The chapter on the 
archaic period discusses, among other things, the Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries, 
the influence of Delphi, and such ethical ideas as Aybris and nemesis. A chapter en- 
titled “The Dissolution” presents the fifth and fourth centuries as a critical period in 
religion as well as in politics, ethics, and literature. Some may think that Nilsson 
exaggerates the extent of skepticism and unbelief in the Athens of Euripides and 
Plato, but it would be a poor book on this subject in which readers found nothing with 
which to disagree, and Nilsson’s views are always worthy of respect, even.when they 
are difficult to accept. The final chapter, “Rebuilding,” shows how old beliefs sur- 
vived, transformed but still recognizable, in later times. 

Nilsson occasionally expresses himself in a way that will puzzle the beginner, as 
when he says that “Apollo could not understand” the profundity of a movement 
“because he was an Olympian” or “towards the end of the Hellenistic age the gods no 
longer appeared in their own person to perform marvellous acts.” Students must learn 
to recognize that a scholar who has penetrated deeply into the religious thought of 
antiquity has also learnt to speak its language. 


Stanford University LioneL PEARSON 
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ANTIGONE ET DEMETRIOS. By Claude Wehrli. (Études et documents publiés 
par l'Institut d'Histoire de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Genève, 
Number 5.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1968. Pp. 265.) 


Tus book, by a young Swiss scholar, does not claim to be a history of the age of 
Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius the Besieger, nor cven a full biography of 
the men themselves; it claims to follow les lignes principales. The first long chapter, 
“The Rise of Antigonus," in fact goes down to his death in зот. It is: much the least 
satisfactory part of the book and would have been better omitted. The existence of 
problems (which admittedly cannot all be discussed) is often not noted; thus a view 
of the arrangements after Alexander's death in 323, which would be resisted by many 
as an unsatisfactory interpretation of the sources and as a historically implausible 
reconstruction, is stated as simple fact; and such crucial events—crucial for the policies 
of Antigonus himself—as the proclamation of the freedom of the Greek cities by 
Polyperchon are not even mentioned. Chapter П, "The Kingdom of Antigonus," 
concentrates on his foundation of cities, since there is little evidence on anything else. 
Antgonus' work in this respect receives a juster appreciation than in the standard 
accounts. Chapter III deals with the oldest chestnut of all: Antigonus’ relations with 
the Greek cities. Though unsatisfactory in some details (such.as the genesis of the 
slogan), this chapter is the most sensible discussion of the political fact behind the 
propaganda that could be wished. The author demonstrates in detail (as he later does 
for Demetrius) that the slogan was pure propaganda in a world of Realpolitik. 

The first three chapters on Demetrius are arranged chronologically. They work 
through the scattered material with industry and competence, leaning heavily (to 
their advantage) on the work of great French scholars, notably Louis Robert and 
Pierre Lévéque. But they contribute little that is new in detail and nothing in inter- 
pretation. The final chapter, summing up Demetrius’ achievement, argues rather un- 
convincingly for his interests in founding cities and in Greek cultural life (this by 
making the. most of a contested interpretation of the wall paintings from Boscoreale). 
The argument for his real contribution to siege warfare and shipbuilding is more suc- 
cessful, though this contribution is admitted to be a vast expansion of existing practice 
rather than original thinking. There are appendixes on iconography and numismatics. 
This. book will have to bé taken into account by anyone working on the early Suc- 
cessors. It is to be hoped that, despite the deficiencies of. our evidence, it brings a his- 
torical synthesis a little nearer. 


State University of New York, Buffalo E. Bapan 


THE GREEK TEMPLE BUILDERS AT EPIDAUROS: A SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC STUDY OF BUILDING IN THE ASKLEPIAN SANCTUARY, 
DURING THE FOURTH AND EARLY THIRD CENTURIES B.C. By 
Alison Burford. (|'Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1969. Pp. 270. $22.50.) 


Bur for Rostovtzeff, J. M. C. Toynbee, and the Italians Bianchi Bandinelli, G. 
Ricci, G. Gullini, and Calabi Limentani, the social and economic aspects of artistic 
activity engaged in the elaborate building programs of classical antiquity have been 
largely ignored. The great architectural commissions of the Greeks and Romans are 
usually treated in emphatically descriptive publications with an apparatus of historical 
analysis but without reference either to considerations of patronage and expense or to 
the composition of the responsible workshops and the relations of their members to the 
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artistic director and the paymaster. Often this information is lacking or, as in the case 
of the Athenian inscriptions, has been applied to other purposes. Fortunately, 
sufficient evidence survives: for the construction of the temple and tholos within 
the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros to permit the author to provide a convincing 
analysis of the economic and social effects of an expensive building program on a 
small community, simply organizes and relying on semiskilled labor and imported 
experts. 
This clear, well-written, се documented monograph by Alison Burford 
- departs from the conventional focus on the great monument as built and turns, in- 
stead, to a patient examination of how it was done, by whom, under whose manage- 
ment and direction, regulated by what kind of contractual arrangements, at whose 
cost, how paid, and for whose benefit. To establish the setting for the creation of the 
Epidaurian Sanctuary, the author discusses the recovery of Greece about 370 s.c. 
from the severe depression that followed the Peloponnesian War, the relation between 
the international and parochial aspects of a: major sanctuary, the impact of public 
works projects on the local and foreign labor market, the conception, development, and 
administration of a building program, and the implications of contractual obligations 
beyond the legal definitions established by Ргіпрѕһеіт., Нег greatest contribution lies 
in the sensitive presentation of the building contract which gives shape to the program 
` ав it unfolds, in the careful identification of the contracting parties who direct and 
administer finances and operations, and in the interpretation of the on-going contract 
price in terms of materials, transportation, and performance. Complementing this 
extended analysis of the social and economic dimensions: of the Epidaurian building 
program are four useful appendixes which provide the inscriptional evidence and the 
author’s detailed interpretations of that evidence. In all, Alison Burford has written an 
excellent book and laid the human foundation of the buildings at Epidauros. 


University of Pennsylvania -RicHarp BRILLIANT 


PHILOPOEMEN. By R. M. Errington. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. 

Pp. x, 314. $8.75.) 
` Tue purpose and achievement of this book are well stated in the preface: a political 
rather than a psychological biography of a dominating statesman of the Achaean 
League. The policies of the League, within Greece and toward Macedon and Rome, 
are centered around Philopoemen, eight times strategos of the League. (Relations with . 
the other Hellenistic states and internal affairs of the League are virtually ignored.) The 
Leaguie’s early dependence on Macedon was supported by Philopoemen in Greece and 
perhaps in his shadowy career as a condottiere in Crete. But as Philip V’s conflicts 
with Rome reduced Macedonian domination in Greece, Philopoemen recognized the 
declining usefulness of Macedon. Knowing the helplessness of the League alone 
against the great powers, Philopoemen sought a protector in Rome who would support 
without interference the League’s rising ambitions and independence. Rome welcomed 
alliance with a peaceful, dependent client. But the intentions of the two states proved 
incompatible. The League, using Philopoemen’s reorganized army, expanded over the 
Peloponnesus without Roman approval. Sparta, wracked by factional strife, was taken. 
Repeated delegations brought the League’s: internal squabbles before the Senate, 
which, reluctantly but increasingly, dictated policies. Philopoemen, until his violent 
death, defied Roman intervention in Achaean internal affairs. 

Errington's main contribution is a restatement and assessment of the effectiveness 
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of Philopoemen and his policy. He has meticulously worked through the ancient and 
modern sources and offers sound criticisms. He tempers Polybius’ adulation of the 
democratic League, noting its aristocratic’ leadership and policy. He appraises the 
myopia of Philopoemen’s vision of independence as freedom for local fighting, 
which ‘sacrificed individual sáfety and prosperity for a dubious League dignity and 
which failed to realize the. inevitability and advantage of Roman control. His final 
damnation of Philopoemen's policy is that it died with him. Errington i is not new in 
most of his judgments and research. But he has clarified many minor issues and has 
presented a comprehensive study of a tangled period. His style reflects Polybius more 
than Plutarch. However sound the political analyses, the personality and dynamism of 
the leader Philopoemen fail, regrettably, to emerge. As promised, this is political, not 
psychological, biography. 


Michigan State University TENE | Evzanor С. Huzar 


ROMAN LAW: LINGUISTIC, SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL: ASPECTS. 
: By David Daube. (Edinburgh: University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing 

Company, Chicago. 1969. Pp. 205. $7.95.) 

Tue volume presents the.Gray Lectures, delivered at Cambridge in 1966, displaying 
the charming style and meaty content we have come to expect of this scholar. A start 
is made with the distinction between the "agent noun" and the "action noun," the 
former with narrower range-of meaning than the verb from which it derives, the latter 
connoting an abstraction or systematization that is found later in time than the verb 
to which it relates. The tie of spondere with sponsor and sponsio, the chronological 

' sequence in the use of alienatio and acquisitio, and the process of nominalization are 
among the topics that make this first lecture on linguistic aspects of Roman law in- 
triguing reading. 

‘The second lecture deals with economic T that undérlie the development of 
the law of damages, then points out the narrow range of individuals who were ac- 
tually concerned with the making of wills or whose sons were incapable of holding 
property, the rather minute portion of the society to whom the “Roman”, law was 
directed. The have-nots are not present in the law as we know it. Daube continues 
with a discussion of a number of devices designed to circumvent an established legal 
rule: to save an insolvent debtor from infamy, to enable a freedman to escape 
burdensome duties, to permit a person to bequeath his estate to one who could not 
lawfully succeed as heir or legatee. These are instances in which a creditor, a patron, or 
a testator flouts the law, as Daube says, “from altruistic motives," and the jurists 
condone, even approve, their efforts. Another instance of the same type of practice is 
the absence.of mention of the "undowered bride" in our legal sources. The lecture 
concludes with an exposition of the way in which a person who did not desire to be 
overly generous or to dissipate his means was protected. 

A third lecture delves into the nature of Roman legal thought, analyzing, for 
example, the difference between Roman concepts of dolus, culpa, and casus and Greek 
ideas of liability. Again, the observation is made that ancient legal systems, including 
the Roman, recognized negligence without necessarily making it a standard of conduct 
to assess liability. Similarly, Daube demolishes the nineteenth-century view that the 
ancients placed no legal significance on intention, that, for example, they did not 
distinguish between murder and accidental homicide. His concluding contribution 
in his consideration of philosophical aspects of Roman law is his attempted restoration 
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of the idea—in the face of Beseler’s generally accepted views to the contrary-—that 
- the argument of reductio ad absurdum was well known to the Roman jurists, even if 
employed as a second argument. 

The lectures comprise a series of ОТОТ. vignettes of Roman legal institutions 
that, by and large, have not been taken into account in the usual handbooks. We may 
expect consideration of many of these topics in the future, for Daube’s ideas are very 
well documented. This volume is pleasant reading for the lay historian as well as the 
legal student. 


Columbia Law School А. ARTHUR SCHILLER 
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LA STRUTTURA DELLA PROPRIETÀ E LA FORMAZIONE DEI “IURA 
PRAEDIORUM” NELL'ETÀ REPUBBLICANA. Volume I. By Luigi Capo- 
grossi Colognesi. [Universiti di Roma, Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto di Diritto Ro- 
mano e dei Diritti dell’Oriente Mediterraneo, Number us (Milan: Dott. A. 
Giuffré Editore. 1969. Pp. iv, 541. L. 5,500.) 


From the Institutes of Gaius, the Digest of Justinian, and a few other legal sources 
we are able to see fairly well the Roman legal principles concerning the law of 
property. Colognesi does not assemble and interpret the workings of the law in his 
very scholarly book, but, rather, he tries to discover the original notion of what 
property and possession meant to the early Romans of the Republican age. For this 
investigation the sources are not very illuminating. After an exhaustive and at times : 
too full account of modern scholarship from the fourteenth to the twentieth century 
and its approach to the whole problem of the Roman law of property, Colognesi ex- 
amines in great detail the evidence for the structure of the Roman family and the 
legal powers of the paterfamilias. He then searches for the original ideas behind 
manus, potestas, mancipium, dominium, and related terms in their applicability to 
Roman law, trying always to understand the method by which the terminology de- 
veloped in archaic times. The results of his long and complicated analysis are incon- 
clusive, beyond the fact that the abstract terminology used in the legal sources was a 
relatively late development. It is difficult for the modern reader with an easy mastery of 
abstract legal terminology, he concludes, to recapture the stages of thought involved in 
the development of the Roman terminology. Hence, I might add, it is somewhat rash 
to use those terms to make assumptions about early Roman society. In this book the 
student of Roman law will find a rich and satisfying feast. The social historian will 
` eat'a little less. All others will go away hungry. It is an important book, well written 
and fully documented, but oriented toward the narrow specialist in Roman law. 


State University of New York, Buffalo Rosert К. $нквк 


VIOLENCE IN REPUBLICAN ROME. By 4. W. Lintott. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1968. Pp. x, 234. $6.25.) 


_ "Tur is a scholarly study of the legal and constitutional history of violence in the 

Roman Republic. Lintott maintains that "Roman tradition tolerated and even en- 
couraged violence in political and private disputes, and both the law and constitutional 
precedent recognized the use of force by private individuals." Legal violence was 
rooted in the primitive concept of self-help (Selbsthilfe) that was quite strong in 
Republican Rome, particularly because there was no regular police force. 
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The bulk of the book deals with the legal aspects of violence under such headings 
as “Popular Justice,” “Violence and the Law,” “Control of Violence by the 
Executive,” and “Legislation Against Violence.” This part of the book will be 
valuable to historians in the future. Lintott’s familiarity with the law is impressive, 
and he has helped to clarify many ambiguous legal problems, for example, the consti- 
tutional basis of the senatus consultum ultimum. 

The weakness of the book is that Lintott fails to explain adequately the outbreak 
of political violence in the late Republic. Although Roman tradition had always 
tolerated а certain amount of violence, the violence that began in 133 в.с. was truly 
exceptional. But Lintott explains it by saying that violence was a traditional part of 
Roman politics, and that "the constitution was unequal to controlling violence." 
Unfortunately, his conclusion is neither new nor enlightening. 

Occasionally Lintott's analysis is naive: “Violence was in the air... ." His argument 
that the politicians of the late Republic (before 49 в.с.) were not seeking absolute 
personal power is well argued but not entirely convincing. Much more interesting and 
original is his contention that Tiberius Gracchus “saw himself as the patron of the 
oppressed rustics" rather than the urban plebs, and that "he was ready to use violence 
in defence of what he conceived to be his rights and theirs.” 

The author has demonstrated wide familiarity with the primary and secondary 
sources of Roman law. Ancient historians should read the book, but it is not intended 
for the general reader. 


University of Washington ARTHER FERRILL 
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POMPEY IN CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE AND LUCAN'S CIVIL WAR. 
By Vivian L. Holliday. [Studies in Classical Literature, Number 3.] (The Hague: 
Mouton. 1969. Pp. roo. 18 gls.) 


Tuer is an initial lack of clarity about Miss Holliday's intentions in publishing this 
book. Though it is not intended as a biography of Pompey, she says, her purpose is 
to. produce "a clearer, more accurate understanding" of his career. Apparently she 
intends to do this by reviewing Lucan's poem and the letters (but not the speeches) of 
Cicero—only a fraction of the source-material. It comes as no surprise, then, that she 
fails to produce as clear and accurate an understanding of Pompey's career as do 
many textbooks, let alone a clearer and more accurate one. Early in the book, however, 
it emerges that what she really thinks she can do is show that Lucan read and made 
use of Cicero's letters, a view previously argued by V. Ussani (1903) and E. 
Malcovati (1953). The reviewer has striven in vain to find any useful point that Miss 
Holliday has added to these and other earlier discussions of Lucan's sources. Indeed, 
she has little notion of the methods by, which such a point can be established, and 
there is virtually no discussion of what other origins there may have been for Lucan's 
statements about Pompey. 


Columbia University WirLiAM, V. Harris 


GREEK SOPHISTS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By G. W. Bowersock. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. x, 140. $6.25.) 


'Turs book, which grew out of a series of lectures, given at Oxford in 1966 on 
"Sophists and the Roman Government in the Second Century А.р.” is "directed to 
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placing the sophistic movement as a whole within the history of the Roman empire.” 
The author begins with a discussion of Philostratus and two works attributed to him, 
the Life of Apollonius and the Lives of the Sophists. Bowersock agrees that the 
former, suggested to Philostratus by Julia Domna yet only completed after her death, 
was written earlier than the Lives, a conclusion that places Philostratus well down 
in the period of the Severi. However, he cannot resist the temptation to disentangle the 
genealogy. of our biography, a “notorious snare,” by identifying Philostratus’ father 
‚ with the sophist of the same name said by the Suda (our only authority) to have 
flourished in the reign of Nero. Bowersock avoids this truly patriarchal generation 
spread by moving the sophist father down into the time of the Antonines because he is 
said to have written a work on Nero. Granted that this might have been a dangerous . 
subject during Nero’s lifetime, it is still reckless to assume that, because Herodes ` 
Atticus, sophist of the Antonine Age, proposed to take up the Corinth canal project 
adumbrated by Nero and because his interest in the canal revived an interest in Nero, 
it was therefore at this time that Philostratus’ father wrote his Nero. And yet the 
biographer of sophists says nothing of his own father, allegedly a sophist, because he 
“|... may have had no importance.” | | 
Chapter 8, on the other hand, contains an admirable piece of historical de- - 
_ tective work. The author has punctured the long-accepted view of Julia Domna as an 
enlightened’ patronesss, the center of a “circle” that included virtually every leading 
literary figure of her day. Instead we are shown a much less cultivated empress with a 
“circle,” to be sure, but one from which the distinguished men of letters have been 
eliminated. Bowersock completes his proof by pointing to a passage in Victor Duruy's 
Histoire de Rome (Paris, 1879) as the origin of this romantic view of Julia Domna. 
' Other chapters gather together useful information: For example, we learn that, 
while the sophists were ubiquitous, they were concentrated in Athens, Smyrna, and - 
Ephesus. We also hear of the privileges that these sophists enjoyed, privileges accom- 
panied, however, by the traditional obligation of rich men to volunteer large sums for 
public purposes. Of special interest is the account of leading sophists and their relations 
with individual emperors, especially Hadrian, not an easy man to understand then or 
now. 
Other topics discussed include the: Roman friends of these Greek sophists (Chapter . 
6) and the position of literary men who were not sophists (Chapter 9). The sophist 
emerges as a highly important figure, “a virtuoso rhetor with a big public reputation.” 
The society in which the sophist moves is as wide as the empire itself, an empire in - 
which Greeks could live on acceptable terms with other peoples under the same 
government without in any way losing their identity. i 
Bowersock, like his distinguished predecessor Samuel Dill, finds something very 
wrong behind the attractive exterior of the Age of the Antonines, and he sees this 
reflected in the number of. persons suffering from hypochondria. Among these he cites 
the sophist Aelius Aristides and the physician Galen. But may this not reflect, rather, 
the preoccupations of our own times? Dill, while not blind to Aristides’ psychological 
problem, commends him for the “extraordinary toughness” that sustained him over 
thirteen years of barbarous treatments in the name of Asclepius and that eventually 
brought about his cure (Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius [New 
York, 1956], 463, 466). But Dill wrote as an Edwardian. | 


University of California, Los Angeles TruespELt $. Brown 
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CONSTANTINE. By Ramsay MacMullen. [Crosscurrents i in World History. ] (New 
York: Dial Press. 1969. Pp. vi, 263. $7.95.) 


No scholarly, non-technical biography of Constantine the Great has appeared in 
English since A. H. M. Jones’s study of 1948. Students will therefore. welcome this 
book, which is published appropriately in a series intended to ilhiminate pivotal 
personalities in world history. General studies of Constantine have traditionally been 
concerned with. the implications of his reign for Christianity. Without slighting 
religious matters, Professor MacMullen has approached his subject so as to portray 
Constantine in the round, to analyze his career “оп its own terms and for its own 
sake.” Thus, he discusses the crisis besetting classical antiquity during the third 
century A.D., the Tetrarchy, Constantine’s struggle to attain sole power, his religious 
conversion, and subsequent relations between Church and state. He concludes with a 
bibliographical note citing pertinent ancient sources in English translation and 
modern works in that language. 

MacMullen’s assessment of Constantine the ruler makes’ sense. While an inno- 
vator, he followed many policies imposed on him: by forces beyond his control. 
Barbarian recruitment for the armies, bureaucratic reorganization; and the founding 
of new imperial residences were part of the imperial tradition before his time, yet the 
final ensemble of change and the permanent shift of political gravity to the East bore 
his own stamp. The author regards Constantine’s conversion to Christianity as the 

act of a man who, like many of his contemporaries, was interested not so much in 
` moral implications of religious doctrine as in the ‘ability of divinity to bestow power 
and success. This is an attractive alternative to interpretations of certain scholars, like 
J. Burckhardt, who have been unable to reconcile many acts of Constantine with 
Christian dogma as understood in the fourth century. Professor MacMullen’s view 
of Constantine as an epochal figure in the history of Christianity is compelling. His 
sense of mission as “bishop of ‘those outside the Church” induced him to promote the 
spread of his religion within the Empire and beyond its frontiers, the result being 
frequent intermeshing of the operations of Church and state. One’ of the most 
attractive features of this book is the author’s sensitivity to the subtle interplay of 
cultural, religious, and secular developments on institutions and men. His ability to 
evoke the spirit of Constantine’ 5 age through discussion of artistic and literary genres 
is outstanding. 

The general reader or beginning student of late Rome will profit most by reading - 
this lucidly written book. Scholars will enjoy it, too, as an attractively presented 
synthesis, impressionistic in the best sense, of the ancient sources and modern contri- 
butions to Constantiniana. · | 


Hunter College Wittman С. SINNIGEN 
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‘TRADITION AND AUTHORITY IN THE WESTERN CHURCH, 300-1140. 
By Karl F. Morrison. (Princeton, ы Princeton Саке вв Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, > 
458. $12.50.) 

Ir is impossible to do justice in a short review to the scope and variety of this work, | 

which is both а study in the dynamics of institutional change and a history of early 
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medieval political thought and ecclesiology, particularly of the consequences for the 
Church and its teachings of the conversion of Constantine and the acquisition by the. 
clergy of political and military power. The author argues that the Church was 
basically unprepared for the “symbiotic union” with the state which was forced upon 
it in the fourth century and that its charismatic role was consequently overwhelmed 
by its administrative development. During the long series of politico-theological 
conflicts in which it became involved, in both East and West, various views of the 
structure of the Church were formulated. These involved not only written tradition, 
both scriptural and patristic, but also contrasting collegial and hierarchical (or 
magisterial) views of the basis of ecclesiastical integrity. Almost from the beginning, 
therefore, there was a diversity within tradition, which the author studies in Book J, 
on the later Roman Empire, as “a warrant for schism.” 

The papacy in particular was caught in a “Janus complex, ” looking backward to a 
tradition of episcopal consensus and deference to civil authority and forward to a self- 
consciousness of papal supremacy and the immediate apostolate of Peter and his suc- 
cessors. The “latitudinarianism” of Gregory the Great is presented here as something 
of an anomaly in the growth of papal power and increasing stress on hierarchical order 
that prevailed over collegial ecclesiology in the ninth century and triumphed in the 
full-blown papalism of Gregory VII. Thus the Carolingian “counterpoint” between 
discretion and tradition, as the author puts it, was replaced in the eleventh ‘and 
twelfth centuries by the “counterpoint” between discretion and accountability that 
became the only check on papal absolutism. 

The chapters on the Investiture Controversy are among the most stimulating in the . 
book, though not all scholars will agree that the Gregorian view of Church law was 
the antithesis of tradition or that the reformers’ appeals to the example of the primitive 
Church simply masked their efforts to imperialize the papacy and to identify the pope 
with his office. If the term dissimulare in Gregory’s letter to Wratislav of Bohemia. 
meant to cover up rather than to disregard or neglect, he may have had in mind a 
development from, rather than a rejection of, the early Church. In either case, however, 
he was aware of a new situation against which his opponents, in both his own and 
the imperialist camps, cited the old ideals of consensus, universality, and antiquity. 
The author gives an interesting analysis of the successive disputes that racked the 
Church in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, showing how the central issue 
moved successively from moral reform to the relation of papal and temporal powers 
and to the nature of the papacy itself, which was at stake in the schism of 1130~38. The 
views that emerged from these disputes set the stage for the later history of the Church 
and marked the end of the early medieval concept of tradition. 


Harvard University Gites CONSTABLE 


BEITRAGE ZUM PAPSTLICHEN KANZLEI- UND URKUNDENWESEN IM 
DREIZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT. By Peter Herde. [Münchener ‘historische 
Studien, Abteilung geschichtl. Hilfswissenschaften, Number 1.] (2d rev. ed.; 
Kallmünz: Verlag Michael Lassleben. 1967. Pp. xv, 326. DM 34.) 


"All roads lead to Rome" was a saying already old in the thirteenth century but 
never truer. No matter where one begins today to pursue whatever topic concerning 
that century, sooner or later some document from the papal chancery will have to be 
considered. Too often such evidence is insufficiently exploited because its interpretation 
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involves one in a labyrinth of technicalities. But who would write modern history from 
the acts of a legislature without being able to distinguish between bills, statutes, laws, 
and resolutions? The modern historian will certainly know where to find the authentic 
text of official acts, but he will also want to know the inner workings of the body 
that produced them, so he can understand an enactment as the product of a complex 
legislative process in which parliamentary procedures play no less a part than the 
personalities of lobbyists and legislators. - 

No less relevant are the elaborate operations ‘of the papal chancery, but un- 


fortunately for the medievalist, they are imperfectly understood, though not for . 


want of effort. The picture presented by the systematic and still indispensable 
treatises by Н. Bresslau (1912-31) and L. Schmitz-Kallenberg (1913) has been re- 
touched incessantly by two generations of diplomatic studies, to the point where only 
a specialist can control the intricate literature. As an aid to the medievalist who must 
deal with papal documents without specializing in them, Dr. Herde published this 
collection of his studies in 1961; in 1967 it was reissued with substantial additions, con- 
sisting for the most part of articles that had appeared during the intervening years. 
The author did not attempt to replace the old manuals with a new and complete 
synthesis, but rather he supplemented and revised them by analytic studies of certain 
crucial aspects of chancery practice and theory during the latter two-thirds of the 
thirteenth century. 

The longest of Dr. Herde's studies details stage by stage the production process of 
a papal letter. Another demonstrates that the distinctions recognized by the chancery 
between kinds of documents were less rigid than once was thought. One personnel 
study collects fugitive biographical data on the chancery staff, while another lists the 
proctors who represented Bavarians at the curia; these agents for the most part 
were Italians. To the original brief notice on the measures taken by Innocent IV 
against forgers, the new edition now appends (pp. 86-124) the author's article on the 


crime of forgery in medieval Roman.and canon law (Traditio, XXI [1965], 291-. 


362). The result is a constellation of technical studies that demand the attention of all 


who would use papal documents of the thirteenth. century, but nonspecialists will re- ` 


gret that the way to diplomatic is not a royal road. 


University of Kansas | Ricuarp Kay 


THE NORMAN ACHIEVEMENT, 1050-1100. By David C. Douglas. (Berkeley - 


and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 271. $8.50.) 


IN 1915 Charles Homer Haskins wrote a remarkable book, The Normans in 
European History, that was the first synthesis of the Norman achievement in 
Europe and Syria from the early tenth century down to the middle of the thir- 
teenth. Now D. C. Douglas, undoubtedly inspired by Haskins’ study, devotes himself 
exclusively to the second half of the eleventh century when the Normans conquered 


and established themselves in England, Southern Italy, Sicily, and Syria. This under-. 


taking is valuable because it rightly calls attention to significant Norman movements 
and contributions in a period when they are too often obscured by the investiture 
struggle, the reform of the church, the economic revival, and the First Crusade. It 
must be remembered that the Norman Conquest brought England into the con- 
tinental mainstream and thereby stimulated urban life ава commerce (a point 
strangely ignored by Douglas), that Robert Guiscard could have, if he had so de- 
sired, made Gregory VII a military and political victor in the struggle with Henry 
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TV, and that without the able military leader Bohemund, the First Crüsade could. 
have been a disaster. 

Douglas correctly argues that in the second half of the eleventh century intrepid 
military adventurers and entrepreneurs—who, except for Duke William the Bastard of 
Normandy, came from obscure feudal families in Normandy and who were motivated 
principally by greed for land and power—created a Norman world. There was the 
Norman-Angevin state of England and northern: France and the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily which dominated northern and southern Europe throughout the twelfth 
century. Douglas emphasizes the extraordinary dynamism and the exceptional military 
and political capacity of these Norman leaders, especially their shrewdness, or perhaps 
intuition, in adapting quickly to local conditions, retaining the best of what they 
found and fusing it to what they brought with them. He does not underestimate the 
cynical toleration that enabled the Normans to get along with the Anglo-Saxons, 
Greeks, Arabs, Jews, and even the popes. Nor does he forget that out of the cómrnon 
` feudal background and mentality of these Normans, who were from the most highly 
feudalized state of Western Europe, came the formation of feudal states where 
previously there had been no feudal institutions (notwithstanding the recent argu- 
ments that feudalism or a proto-feudalism existed in England prior to 1066). 

But there are some shortcomings in this study. Much that Douglas says here has 
been said ‘recently in his William the Conqueror, in the various studies of Haskins or of 
Claude Cahen, or in the histories of the Crusades. He frequently attempts to credit 
the Normans with more than the evidence warrants. It is well known, for example, 
that whenever possible the Normans wrapped the Christian banner about themselves 
so as to impress all with the Holy undertaking of their ruthless campaigns. But they 
had no monopoly on this propagandistic device; it was used by all Christians, whether 
they were the French knights who pushed over the Pyrenees into Moslem Spain, the 
Genoese, the Pisans, the Venetians, the Germans, or those who went on the First . 
Crusade. While it is interesting to learn what scholars and artists were doing in Norman 
England, Italy, and Sicily, few of them were Normans. In the case of England, the: 
Normans merely moved. it into the ecclesiastical and intellectual stream of the 
Continent. In the cases of Italy and Sicily, they conquered lands already rich in 
cultural tradition, lands whose strategic location made them a bridge for the passage 
of Greek and Arab culture into the West. The Normans simply adapted and used 
this cultural tradition as they did the political, social, and’ economic institutions 
which they took over. Their role in the Middle Ages resembled that of the Romans 
in the ancient world. Having been convinced by Douglas that the Norman Conquest 
was "a good thing for England," that it wrought a revolution politically, socially, 
institutionally, legally, and spiritually, one is jolted when he then reads that “the 
Normans, by linking England more closely to Latin Europe, may have helped, the 
Romance-speaking lands to achieve that dominance in western culture which they 
exercised during that brilliant and productive period.” Is it permissible, even for a 
medievalist, to be this patriotic? 

Brown University ` Bryce Lyon 


' 


ESSAYS IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY PRESENTED TO BERTIE WILKINSON. 
Edited by T. 4. Sandquist and M. К. Powicke. (['Yoronto:] University of оошо 


Press. 1969. Pp. 405. $9.00.) 
Tus is a handsome Festschrift. Including as frontispiece a photograph portraying 
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Bertie Wilkinson's intellectual energy, friendliness, and humanity, an inclusive bibli- 
ography of his works, and twenty-three essays on medieval topics by historians of the 
English-speaking world; it is a fitting tribute to a scholar who has stimulated and 
challenged medieval research since he.began his own work at Manchester in the 
1920's. The contributors range from scholars who have recently studied with Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson to senior friends among English medievalists, including V. H. 
Galbraith, E. F. Jacob, and Sir Goronwy Edwards. The emphasis, appropriately in view 
of Wilkinson’s own interests, is on the “ use and interpretation of contemporary sources” 
for late medieval English history. Nine essays deal with English constitutional history 
from the thirteenth through the fifteenth centuries. Fourteen others deal directly or in- 
directly with English political, intellectual, religious, social, and economic history ‘in 
the centuries where Wilkinson’s main interésts lie. 

Five essays (and a note on in ‘consimili casu appended to Galbraith’s essay) 
interpret thirteenth-century developments. R. F. Treharne refutes J. E. A. Jolliffe’s 
treatment of the Mise of Amiens and recapitulates his own. Bryce Lyon summarizes 
his view that Edward I was a constitutional king, not because he was any more en- 
lightened than his French contemporary, Philip ГУ, but because he was forced to 
become so. A "unified and resourceful baronage" joined by knights and burgesses in a 
parliament that “held the trump cards” on taxation and fundamental legislation, 
demanded that he do so. Galbraith, basing his essay on a manuscript of the statutes 
of Edward I in the Huntington Library, counters with the thesis that constitutional 
advance in the thirteenth century was "in great part an achievement of papal concern 
and suzerainty over England." Papal urgings encouraged the "growing sense of 
community participation in government.” Two essays emphasize the importance of 
chronicles, however inaccurate, as sources for the thirteenth century. C. R. Cheney 
demonstrates that the Dunstable Annals can help us to understand John's relations 
with his barons, and John Brückman shows that the third recension of the Coronation 
Oath, dismissed by H. G. Richardson as never used, was, on the evidence of 
chronicles, the basis for coronations of the twelfth.and thirteenth centuries. 

Constitutional developments of the last two medieval centuries account for four 
essays. E, B. Fryde examines, the background. of the 1340~42 crisis. Though the years 
1336 to 1338 were good harvest years, they were years of popular financial stress be- 
cause of “heavy taxation and other royal exactions.” In 1339, a year of dearth, 
Commons, magnates, and king seem finally to have agreed on a tithe on corn, wool, 
and lambs and on important concessions to the Commons on purveyance. E. F. Jacob 
shows how the Commons exerted pressure on Convocation in 1406 to insure that 
stipendiaries in the archdiocese of Canterbury should not be exempt from Convocation’s 
grant of a tenth but should be required to pay one-half mark each. J. G. Edwards 
examines with his customary care about the meaning of words an indenture and: 
certificate supposedly reporting the parliamentary election of 1450 in Huntingdonshire. 

. He concludes that sheriffs’ indentures allegedly drawn up in pleno comitatu are not 
to be taken literally because the sheriff often drew up the indenture some time after 
the court met and did not necessarily report what Һай happened there. J. A. Sandquist 
discusses the growth of the legend concerning the holy oil of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury but dismisses the idea that it was discovered by Richard II and used in Henry 
IV's coronation to strengthen the title of Lancastrian kings. ` 

The remaining fourteen essays range widely in time and topic. Of the three 
written with characteristic carefulness on characteristic subjects by N. B. Lewis, 
J. A. Raftis, and M. R. Powicke, the last is the most interesting. Indentures and 
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payments to Lancastriaü captains during and after the Agincourt campaign provide 
the evidence for a conclusion that "the ruling parties in the nation and the county," 
"the solid core of the English nation," were losing interest arid withdrawing their 
support from the war. Small wonder that England failed! Fourteenth-century 
political history elicits two essays. One shows that Queen Isabella's ultimate alienation 
from Edward ЇЇ may have been caused in part by controversy over her finances. The 
other shows that Richard Lyons had in 1376 considerable wealth that was entirely 
independent of royal favor or finances. 

Of the remaining nine essays, four have to do with ecclesiastical politics and five 
with intellectual history. J. С. Rowe presents the essential facts about the temporary , 
rapprochement between the papacy and the Byzantine Empire in the years of 
Hadrian IV's primacy, a move that might have led to reconciliation. Brian Tierney, in 
a telling analysis of theological factors involved, argues that Haec Sancta was a some- 
what tangled "assertion of the Council's authority at moments of crisis and a proposal 
for future cooperation between pope and council in more normal times.” Giles 
Constable's and W. A. Pantin's essays both illustrate the internal politics of the 
archdiocese of Canterbury. The first gives evidence that not all of the Cluniac order 
opposed Hubert Walter’s attempts to set up a collegiate chapter in Canterbury. The 
second informs us that the formulary of John Mason, monk of St. Augustine, is made 
up of original letters and thus has a historical usefulness beyond its seeming im- 
portance. It exemplifies, among other things, the struggle of the monks between 1329 
and 1337 to assert their exemption from the archbishop's jurisdiction. 

The remaining five essays contribute to intellectual history. Two deal with medieval, 
commentaries on Aristotle: Giles of Rome on the Rhetoric (Essay IX, by J. R. 
O'Donnell) and Walter of Burley on the Politics (Essay XVI, by L. J. Daley). 
Both medieval commentators seem to have been more concerned to make clear 
Aristotle's meaning than to put forward original ideas of their own. Both acknowledge 
Thomas Aquinas as their master—Giles directly, Walter indirectly—by incorporating 
Aquinas commentary. Hugh McKinnon discusses medieval teaching methods as 
ilustrated by William de Montibus, master in Paris, later Chancellor of Lincoln, to 
whom he ascribes the Penizeus cito. J. J. Saunders adds to Matthew Paris’ portrait as а 
historian by showing how effectively he used the material on the Mongols available 
to him in his remote Benedictine monastery, where he neither saw. a Mongol nor 
witnessed any of the events he describes. Peter Brieger extracts double value for 
English and Italian literary and art history from a curious statuelike portrait of 
Henry of Almain, son of Richard of Cornwall, in the Altona Codes of Dante's 
Divine Comedy. 

Festschriften are notoriously Баре deals in which may lie buried treasure. In 
this one, rather surprisingly in view of their great number, all the essays are of interest 
and of high quality. 


Rutgers, The State University MancanET Hastincs ` 


А И 
THE KING'S LIEUTENANT: HENRY OF GROSMONT, FIRST DUKE ОР. 
LANCASTER, 1310-1361. By Kenneth Fowler. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 


1969. Pp. 312. Grr.) 
Dr. Fowler’s important book is' very difficult to classify. It is not biography in the 


traditional sense, for only occasionally does the protagonist emerge from the crowded 
scene as a real flesh-and-blood individual. This is due largely to the nature of the 
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materials from which the author has reconstructed the life of the man who for many 
years stood only below King Edward III and the Black Prince in: power and influence. 
What appears is, for the most part, a stereotyped fourteenth-century noble straight 
from the pages of Froissart. Only in the chapter dealing with Henry’s religious bene- 
factions and his authorship of Le Livre des Seyntz Medicines can the reader sense that 
here atlast is the real man. 

On the other hand, military and diplomatic historians will rub their hands in 1 glee 
at the wealth of шша! here presented for the first time. Dr. Fowler’s extensive use 
of unpublished documents in the Public Record Office; the British Museum, and other 
repositories in England and France has resulted in a detailed narrative of the military 
and diplomatic activities in which Duke Henry was a leading participant. Because the 
exploits of Edward III and the Black Prince have largely overshadowed the achieve- 
ments of other commanders in the early phases of the Hundred Years' War, this 
account of Lancaster's military activities is doubly welcome. For example, it was his 
successful operations from 1345 to 1347 that restored English authority in much of | 
Aquitaine and established a secure base for the Black Prince's campaigns a decade 
later. While Fowler does not handle military details with the deftness of a Hewitt, 
' his account of these operations, as well as those conducted by the duke in Normandy 
and Brittany (1355-57) constitutes a valuable addition to the literature of the war. 
Especial] important are the contributions toward a better understanding of the 
logistical problems faced by English commanders attempting to maintain and- control 
forces in France with inadequate administrative and financial resources. 

The diplomatic maneuvering by which King Edward sought to maintain his 
influence in the Low Countries was exceeded in complexity and deviousness by the 
Negotiations through which the Avignonese papacy sought to bring an end to the 
conflict. Lancaster was a leading figure in these and other exchanges, but the duke, 
an abler soldier than diplomat, was, on more than one occasion, the victim of such 
masters of the tortuous diplomacy of the day as Louis de Male of Flanders and 
Charles the Bad of Navarre. Diplomatic historians will be grateful for the new light 
that Dr. Fowler has thrown on these incredibly complicated negotiations. The 
‘documentation is impressive and utilized expertly; The King’s Lieutenant takes its 
place with the studies of Hewitt and Nicholson, and fills one more gap in our knowl- 
‚ейде of war and diplomacy in the fourteenth century. | 


University о} North Carolina, Greensboro : Jonn BEELER 


CALENDAR OF INQUISITIONS MISCELLANEOUS (CHANCERY) PRE- 
SERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Volume УП, 1399-1422. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British- Information Services, New 
York. 1968. Pp. vii, 501. $37.80 postpaid.) 


‘Tus seventh volume of the Calendar of Miscellaneous Inquisitions (Chancery) 
covers the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V. An eighth volume for the reigns of 
Henry VI and the Yorkist kings will complete the series. Materials from other 
Chancery classes and some Exchequer inquisitions are included and related entries 
on Chancery rolls indicated by references to calendar volumes. . ~ 

Although miscellaneous inquisitions concern a wide range of matters, the greater 
number have to do with rights in land and personal property. The Crown was in- 
terested in its rights to lands forfeited by supporters of Richard II, followers of Owen 
Glendower and other Welsh rebels, and convicted felons; in lands formerly held by 
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Queen Anne which were to come to Queen Joan as part of her dowry; and, as always, 
in lands of religious houses. The importance of foreign trade is attested by the 
inquisitions concerned with merchants and with ships. The various goods carried in 
vessels seized or wrecked are set out with their value, if known. Likewise, aliens 
living in or near London are listed with the value of their possessions. There are in- 
quisitions regarding the decayed condition of the towns of Lyme Regis and Melcombe 
Regis and a detailed survey of Winchelsea, which was made because the town, having 
suffered a loss in population, wished to reduce its size by building a new wall. Inqui- 
sitions concerning the unlawful activities of the governments of Nottingham and 
King's Lynn, and inquisitions on outlaws, counterfeiters, and other criminals. give’ 
evidence of the breakdown of law and order. Interestingly enough, the one inquisition 
on. Lollards found no evidence of the sect. 

Occupational designations and numerous evaluations of goods, often identified by 
their vernacular names, make the volume useful. The indexes are extensive, par- 
ticularly the subject index, whose ‘wide range of entries includes lists of building 
materials, clothing, containers, drink, fabrics, food, names of ships, weapons and 
armor, unusual words, and unusual given names. The volume thus gives a broad 
' picture of life in medieval England. | 


Princeton, New Jersey | ExisaBeTH С. KIMBALL , 


THE COUNTRY GENTRY IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE HERALDIC ROLLS OF ARMS. By N. 
Denholm-Young. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xii, 175. $5-50.) 

CONFLICT AND STABILITY IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By 
]. К. Lander. [Hutchinson University Library: History.] (New. York: Hillary 
House. 1969. Pp. 216. $4.50.) 

Mr. Denholm-Young’s book is a collection-of papers partly along the lines of his early 
authoritative work on English seigneurial administration and partly forming a kind of 
prolegomenon to his forthcoming edition of four. heraldic rolls relating to partici- 
pants in the Dunstable tournament of 1334 and in the Scottish campaigns of that 
year and the next. The aim is to draw attention to the value of heraldry for the social 
history of this century in providing confirmatory evidence on two matters: from 
1340, the question of family relationships and from 1370, when esquires begin to be ` 
included on rolls of arms, the question of the rise in social importance of men of that 
rank. In developing this latter theme, the book is curiously disjointed. Fascinating 
detail, meticulously documented, jostles broad generalization that for lack. of thorough 
quantitative investigation is left hanging in the air. For example, whereas Stubbs held 
that only a minority of the members of fourteenth-century parliaments elected as 
knights of shires had been knighted, Denholm-Young firmly argues the contrary, - 
without any firm figures. He is perhaps at his best in ironical argument where he has 
no figures at all, as in his remarks about the packing of parliaments. 

Professor Landers’ book is a welcome survey of the fifteenth century with a 
useful bibliography stressing recent work that students will find interesting. It disposes 
of many old textbook fallacies by pleasanter expedients than sarcastic attack, reduces 
insularity by occasional comparisons with French society, and ably points up 
“continuities with the sixteenth century. As the preface makes clear, there is no pre- 
tension of going into constitutional thought or into the technical problems of parlia- 
mentary and administrative history. Even with planned omissions, the compression that 

/ 
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any survey demands leads to sharper generalization than would command general 
agreement; a reviewer is expected to point to examples of these and to light on a 
few errors. For example, no one who has read the wills of well-to-do villagers leaving 
money for a small painting of a favorite saint to be hung in their parish church would 
agree that the saints had. become “non-existent.” Again, the emphasis on “prosperity” 
is both right and wrong: the floor-level of poverty remained very low. Examples of a 
few errors of varying importance: cloth export was expanded, not “pioneered,” in the 
mid-fourteenth century; the London Lombards did not actually remove their business 
to Winchester in 1456; the epidemics of the age that kept numbers down were not all 
of bubonic plague; class division between merchants and gentry was not nearly so 
strong as Landers implies. It seems a waste of space to describe copyhold tenure as 
it developed in the sixteenth century; the description of it, if the author's reasoning is 
intended to be retroactive to the fifteenth century, is hardly relevant. | 


University of Michigan > : Sytvia L. Тнаорр 


FURSTENLEHRE UND POLITISCHES HANDELN IM FRANKREICH HEIN- 
RICHS IV.: UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE POLITISCHEN DENK- UND 
HANDLUNGSFORMEN IM SPATHUMANISMUS. By Ernst Hinrichs. [Ver- 
óffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Number 21.] (Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1969. Pp. 385. DM 38.) 


Tus unusually artful arrarigement of this monograph's argument deserves attention. 
To summarize it by adopting a theatrical metaphor, one half of the cast consists of a 
series of “theoreticians,” with Bodin and Lipsius as stars and a supporting cast of 
lesser lights grouped as follows: Harault, Le Jay, and Rivault de Fleurance; L’Alouette, 
Dorléans, and Gravelle; Poisson de la Bodiniére, Constant, and Duchesne. The 
opening scenes are devoted to an exposition of the ideas of these figures on such 
issues as the prince vis-à-vis the law (divine and natural, fundamental, civil, and the 
like), sovereignty, and the virtues of the ideal ruler. In the’ second act, the theoreticians 
are joined by a series of “practitioners”: the king himself plus his close advisers such 
as Duplessis-Mornay, Sully, De Thou, and Bellivre. Their thoughts on the same 
categories of governance and their behavior (especially Henry IV's) in the light of 
them, are treated contrapuntally with the theoreticians’ ideas. 
_ Many readers may be put off by this rather mechanical structuring, but I find that 
the author defends his method so vigorously, selects his categories with such reason- 
ableness, and carries through his plan with such fidelity that the reader comes away 
with a rational and coherent notion of this hectic age. | 

One shortcoming lies in the author's efforts to relate “late humanistic” Für- 
stenlehre to medieval antecedents. The section on the medieval princely office does not 
mention Kantorowicz’s work, and that on the medieval idea of sovereignty ignores 
“the work of Wilks. Another flaw occurs in the analysis of Bodin's chapter “On 
Sovereignty” (République, I, 8). Hinrichs does not deal with the item that occupies 
more space than any other in that chapter, how the Prince is bound by private con- 
tracts, and the author does not tell the reader (or even reveal that he himself knew) 
that the bulk of Bodin’s marginal citations in, this famous chapter (about 250 out of 
400) refer to Justinian’s Code or the canon law, plus late-medieval commentaries 
upon them. . 

Hinrich's uneven treatment of medieval political and legal traditions puts him in 
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the company of many famous Renaissance scholars, but his book, happily, is not 
seriously hurt by this. His main aim is to compare late sixteenth-century theory with 
the practice of the 1590's; in this he succeeds admirably. The work has verisimilitude 
and may well establish itself for some time to come as the pattern of ideas according 
to which the intellectual and political history of this crucial decade or so of French 
history should be studied. Hinrichs certainly helps sustain the long-standing German 
pre-eminence in this field of study. 


University of lowa КАшрн E. Greszy 


DIE URKUNDEN DER DEUTSCHEN KÖNIGE UND KAISER. Volume IX, 
DIE URKUNDEN KONRADS III. UND SEINES SOHNES HEINRICH. 
Edited by Friedrich Hausmann. [Monumenta Germaniae Historica.] (Vienna: 
Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf. 1969. Pp. xxx, 824. DM 208.) 


Wiru the publication of this volume, ће МСН Diplomata has reached the threshold 
of Hohenstaufen ascendency. The book is the product of a period of preparation 
longer than the entire reign of Conrad ПІ (1127/1135-52) and as rich in epochal 
events. The collecting and editing of the documents involved a score of eminent 
Austrian medievalists for decades, from 1904 through two World Wars and the 
Anschluss. In its present form the volume primarily reflects the editorial skill of 
Professor Hausmann, who led the work through the difficult period of postwar 
reorganization when the fate of the whole enterprise was very much uncertain. 

The volume contains 298 documents of King Conrad (including 25 later forgeries): 
232 charters, 2 placita, 16 mandates, 9 writs of mandate character, and 39 letters. In 
addition, the short vicariate of the young Henry in 1147-49 is represented by eleven 
pieces, mostly letters. More than half the charters survived in the original; the remainder 
have been reconstructed from copies, transumpts, and prints. The Second World War 
took a surprisingly small toll of the archival material: four original charters and: the 
only original judicial document were lost. 

Only minor changes have been made in the traditional format of the Diplomata. 
In the regests the year, month, аһа day (if the record is so dated) precedes the place, ` 
as was customary with most notaries in Conrad’s chancery. The paragraphing in the 
introductory remarks to the documents is clearer: tradition, earlier prints, and 
facsimile editions are set more distinctly. A very valuable amendment has been in- 
troduced in the index:' a single alphabetical listing now contains all the names of 
persons and places mentioned in both documents and notes, with useful cross- 
references to the modern form of the toponyms. — . 

The new insights.into the diplomatics of the period. that were gained from the 
editing have been discussed in several monographs, the latest written by the editor 
himself (“Reichskanzlei und Hofkapelle unter Heinrich V. und Konrad Ш.” МСН 
Schriften. [Stuttgart, 1956], XIV.). The extensive bibliography indicates. that the 
records, which are now made available in the authoritative and critical edition of the 
Monumenta, have been widely used by historians from their originals and earlier 
prints. The volume is a worthy tribute to the memory of the historian. to whom it 
is dedicated, Hans Hirsch, who spent literally a lifetime on its preparation and 
published a series of basic studies on the records included in it, but did not live to see 
the edition in print. 


University of British Columbia JaNos M. Bax 
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FREDERICK BARBAROSSA: A STUDY IN MEDIEVAL POLITICS. By Peter 
Munz. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. xix, 422. $11.50.) 


Ркоғеѕѕов Munz wishes us to consider his book “more a study of the politics of the 
reign" than “a real biography" of Frederick. He wrote it, apparently, for those who 
have some knowledge of the period, and with an erudition revealed in a long and 
helpful bibliography and in formidable footnotes. In the latter he faces the unresolved 
problems pertinent to his theme and passes judgment, frequently severe, upon his pre- 
decessors in the field. I found myself becoming alert tó uncomplimentary adverbs and 
adjectives. Is it necessary, for example, to say of Marc Bloch that "surprisingly [he] 
is far too sweeping when he calls German society archaic’? And yet earlier we are 
urged to "return to M. Bloch's description of the German monarchy as archaic.” 
The author, furthermore, often attributes Barbarossa's difficulties to a primitive, 
backward society "still deeply embedded in a purely natural economy" and to 
ministeriales of * ‘no legal training” whose “cultural outlook remained bucolic and 
rural.” 

How, then, are we to understand Frederick’s politics? “Not a single historian has 
seen him as a dexterous and ever-changing politician.” Professor Munz thinks he was 
one, of the “most indefatigably enterprising and imaginative minds” of his century, 
“an extreme pragmatic empiricist in politics,’ and a leader who, with “political 
virtuosity,” could interpret defeat to mean “the falsification of an hypothesis.” At his: 
accession, "the inauguration of a new era,” Barbarossa had three plans. The first was 
to continue the policies of his predecessor. When this failed he experienced what might 
be called a confirmatory political revelation, the conception of a Great Design of 
revolutionary import, enabling him “to wash his hands of Germany as such,” and 
to establish a new territorial state in the Land of the Three Rivers (Rhine, Rhone, and 
Ticino-Po). When the second plan did not work, the emperor turned to the third, 
although it was not “the instantaneous creative effort” of the second. He would now 
establish a feudal monarchy, ride “on the crest of the wave of feudalism and . . . turn 
feudalism, such as it was, into a constitutional principle,” “swim with the tide,” and 
"establish himself at the apex of the pyramid.” These three plans, however, Frederick 
had arranged within a larger context. He knew at the outset of his reign that he 
‚ would have to go on a crusade. He learned from the doleful clerical commentaters 
of his time that the world was approaching its alloted doom. It was his duty, accord- 
ingly, as the last Christian emperor, to conclude his reign in an ultimate, mystical, 
transcendental, and eschatological manner. As a Christian philosopher upon the 
throne, he could easily discard one plan for another if, as the agent of God, he might 
bring all worldly things to an end. i 

. The above is inevitably a simplification of Professor Munz’s schema, albeit for 
the most part in his words. This reviewer is left wholly unconvinced that it was 
really so. Other scholars, however, may be able to respond more enthusiastically. The 
author seems often to write hurriedly, especially in his last crucial chapter. He 
appears unaware of those inconsistencies in his text that arise from trying to forcè so 
many facts and so many previous notions into a given semantics. Indeed there is -too 
‘much resort to an outworn diction; there are, in this backward Germany, so many 
new and various epochs just beginning, so many revolutions everywhere precipitated, 
that one could understand, if it were suggested, that poor Frederick went mad 
trying to come to terms with them all. Professor Munz is at his best in assembling the 
facts. For this enormous effort one must be grateful. 


Regis College ME | ЕрсАк №. Jounson 
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THE CRUSADER KINGDOM OF VALENCIA: RECONSTRUCTION ON A ` 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRONTIER. In two volumes. By Robert Ignatius 
Burns, 5. J. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1967. Pp. xviii, 305; 
v, 307-561. $18.50 the set.) 


Prorgssor Burns has produced a stimulating and beautifully written study of the 
church as a frontier institution in the newly conquered medieval kingdom of 
Valencia. Most of the work is dedicated to an analysis of the structure and evolution 
of Church administration in Valencia from the. conquests of the 1230’s and 12405 
to the end of the century, concentrating on the parish—the cutting edge of the | 
Church's dynamic thrust into the frontier environment—as the basic unit of eccle- 
siastical administration. There follows a discussion of the economic bases of the 
diocese, focusing on the complex politics of tithe collection. The role of the military 
and mendicant orders and some of the social services provided by the Church | 
comprise the final portion of the text and first volume. 

'The second volume contains a, nearly definitive bibliography of thirteenth-century 
Valencian source and’ reference materials, in addition to the extremely valuable 
critical notes. The work also includes a feature too often lacking in scholarly treatises: 
an exhaustive and truly useful index, 43 pages in length. 

The author has examined virtually all extant documentation on early Christian 
Valencia, and hence the picture he presents is likely to stand for a long time. The 
principal problem with the presentation is that the reader is left with the impression 
that the Church was the sole instrument for social and cultural change on the 
Valencian frontier. This is surely the unconscious bias of the sources, but nevertheless 
one hopes that Professor Burns will provide complementary perspectives on Valencian 
life in the promised sequel on the Muslim Mudejar minorities. 


University of Texas, Austin Tuomas Е. GLICK 


MANUEL П PALAEOLOGUS (1391-1425): A STUDY IN LATE BYZANTINE 
' STATESMANSHIP. By John W. Barker. [Rutgers Byzantine Series.] (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 1969. Pp. liii, 614. $25.00.) ° | 


Usine all of the known printed sources and neglecting none of the vast secondary 
literature, even the most recent, Professor Barker has produced the first full-length 
. study of Manuel II since the monograph of Berger de Xivrey published in 1853. 
Barker squeezes the last drop of information from sources that are often refractory 
and contradictory. He evaluates other scholars’ opinions critically, but seldom too 
harshly. His modest disclaimer in the preface that his “book is not intended to give a 
detailed account of Byzantine history" during Manuel's lifetime or “to be an all 
embracing and ‘definitive’ study” of Manuel as an individual, but merely “to provide 
a basis for fuller evaluation of Manuel II" cannot be taken altogether at face value. 
Barker has done far more than that. ` 
І In five massive chapters running to 385 pages, he narrates the events from 
Manuel’s birth in 1350 to the end. A brief chapter of conclusions recapitulates the 
author’s and sharpens the reader’s view of Manuel as an emperor (a truly impressive 
leader faced with insoluble problems); and a final chapter .deals with Manuel as a 
‘human being and as an author (the most distinguished of the intellectual emperors). > 
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, Barker provides a chronological outline that will be particularly useful to a novice and 
no fewer than twenty-four appendixes discussing vexed "questions, providing ex- 
cursuse$ on matters of interest, establishing precise chronology, publishing the texts 
of documents, and adding useful comments and bibliographical notes on the thirty- 
four well-chosen (but often not so well reproduced) illustrations with which the 
book is embellished. Throughout the text, each statement of fact is scrupulously 
documented, and arguments for and against a given conclusion are summarized in 
detail in footnotes. Often Barker will give in extenso an English translation—usually 
rendered literally, and all the fresher for that—of a text, usually one of Manuel’s own 
highly rhetorical and extremely difficult letters. ` 

Manuscript sources may in time, perhaps, provide some modifications. There is as 
yet-no adequate edition of Manuel’s own works, nor has Barker, as he himself (p. 
143, n. 32) laments, been able to use the full and still unpublished texts of the 
Venetian documents inadequately registered by Thiriet. His Slavic materials have 
been read for him. Details are always open to challenge: despite Barker’s explanation 
(pp. 249-50, n. 83), one wonders whether it would not have been preferable to call all 
the Ottoman rulers "Sultan? rather than “Emir.” Sometimes the .reader feels that 
Barker might have condensed his materials to advantage. The book takes too long to 
get under way, and there is some repetition: was it really necessary to castigate the 
inaccuracies of poor old Muralt so often and so vigorously? 

Perhaps understandably, Barker is a bit of a Byzantine patriot, anti-Latin and 
anti-Turkish. Thus, for example, he applies (pp. 4-6): the terms “grotesque,” “fan. 
tastic,” “fatuous,” and “strange” to the failed proposals of. the Emperor John V in 
1355 to give his young son Manuel as a hostage to the Pope. Yet in 1366 the 
Emperor, who already was intending to:enter the Roman Church (as of course he 
later did), actually did leave Manuel as a hostage i in.Hungary with the promise that 
he too would become a Catholic. The negotiations with Savoy were based on the 
same presupposition that both father and son would become Catholics, and in 1369 
Manuel was again left as a hostage, this time in.Rome. The planned policies of 1355 
thus seem no more “grotesque” (etc.) than were the actual policies of later years, and 
Barker’s terms seem unwarranted. Similarly. (p. 268), Barker interprets 4 highly 
derogatory characterization of Western Europeans by Manuel as showing that “by 
this time Manuel had a fine understanding of all aspects of the Latin psychology."(!) 
Throughout the account of relations between Manuel and the Ottoman Turks— 
obviously the single most important topic. running through the book, and in general 
very well handled—Barker frankly sides with Byzantium, using the terms “fortunate” 
and “unfortunate” as if he himself were a Byzantine. 

He is very good at extracting tiny nuggets of historic information from the piles 
of unrefined rhetorical ore in Manuel’s letters. Scholars often fail to realize that the 
Byzantine rhetoricians (and the Emperor was a superrhetorician) were simply not 
interested in telling their correspondents what later historians might wish to know. 
Though Barker sometimes deplores Manuel's “obscure hyperbole” (p. 134), he gets. 
from the letters all the information that they actually contain. Students of Byzantine 
literatures will be well advised to read and reread pp. 422 ff. and not to miss the long: 
and important footnote 15 on pp. 308-09. The author's scholarship is admirable, and 
the book in every aspect (including, alas, its price) a a monument. It deservés and will 
surely get an enthusiastic reception. 


Harvard University Rosert LEE Worse 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: EUROPE IN THE АСЕ OF ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. Ву Alfred Cobban et al. Edited by Alfred Cobban. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1969. Pp. 360. $30.00.) И 


PmorzssiONAL historians should not suppose that this volume is merely a coffee-table 
book for the carriage trade. The carriage trade will be pleased with it, for it is magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuously produced. But it is also a book of serious import 
for historians, containing ten chapters written by highly qualified specialists. "These 
are significant analytical essays, comparable in length and substance to the chapters in 
the New Cambridge Modern History. This volume was one of the last labors of the 
lamented Alfred Cobban. He planned it, chose the contributors, and edited the whole. 
His own chapters, ably written as is all his work, are entitled "Kings, Courts and Par- 
liaments from 1660 to the Frénch Revolution" and "Reform and Revolution: The End - 
of the Ancien Régime.” 

Practically all topics of interest in eighteenth-century Europe save music are exam- 
ined, though a brief essay by Professor Cobban brings out its social history. Art is 
extremely well treated by Sir John Summerson in a chapter entitled "The Architec- 
tural Setting,” and by L. D. Ettlinger of University College, London, “Taste and 
Patronage: The Role of the Artist in Society.” Robert Shackleton’s chapter on the 
Enlightenment is masterly in its comprehensiveness, precision, and concision. J. R. 
Western of the University of Manchester contributes an excellent chapter оп “Pro- 
fessionalism in Armies, Navies and Diplomacy,” an analytical study of tactical and 
technological developments affecting the whole world. Scientific discoveries and the 
impact of technology upon productivity is ably discussed by W. H. G. Armytage of 
the University of Sheffield in “The Technological Imperative: Scientific Discoveries 
in the Service of Man,” as is also economic history in two informative and well-written 
chapters by D. C. Coleman of the London School of Economics on “The Economics of . 
an Age of Change,” and by K. G. Davies of the University of Bristol, “Slavery, 
Commerce, and Empire.” Professor Cobban’s own interest in social history, well 
reflected in all these chapters by his collaborators, is richly exemplified in the fresh 
and sympathetic chapter by Olwen Hufton of the University of Reading, “Life and 
Death among the Very Poor.” 

A second reason why professional historians will find this book unusually instruc- 
tive and stimulating is because of the skill with which text and illustrations are linked. 
There are almost six hundred illustrations, each of them specifically referred to in the 
text, with captions closely edited by the contributors so that the text is not distorted or ` 
misrepresented, In fact, these chapters read as though their authors planned first what 
they would use for illustrative material and then shaped their chapters around it. This 
is very conspicuously the case with Hufton’s moving and frequently harrowing illus- 
trations of “Life and Death among the Very Poor.” An unusual and practical feature 
is that the footnotes are sidenotes: they stand on the margins of the pages and refer 
the reader to the apposite illustrations. It is rare to find so integral a connection between 
text and illustrations. 

A final gratifying feature of this some is its accuracy and sense of йау 
responsibility. Selective bibliographies, a very full index of topics and persons, and a 
comiplete and informative index of illustrations complete the volume. In editing and 
content, as well as in manufacture, this is a book of the highest quality. , 


Dartmouth College AnrHUR M. WirsoN 
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NAPOLEONE E L'EUROPA. By Carlo Zaghi. (Naples: Casa Editrice ram, 1969. 
Pp. 868. L. 9,300.) 


Napoleone е l'Europa is an important book it is stimulating and. scholarly, but it is not 
the systematic or comprehensive analysis of ‘Napoleon’ з European policy that one might 
.have expected from the title. It is instead a collection of separate studies, all but one of 
them involving specific or local problems, and the majority focused on northern Italy. 
Their arrangement, under five principal headings, is appropriate and intelligent. We 
are guided, repeatedly, from questions to answers, from the general to the specific. 


The unity of the whole is strengthened through the re-statement, within new contexts, -` 


of earlier themes. But the over-all structure achieved by the author is essentially a 
personal structure, the natural-and appropriate expression of his own long career as a 
scholar, as historian of Napoleon's struggle against the Directory (on which he pub- 
lished in 1938 and again in 1956) and as editor of Pisani's memoirs of Russia in 1812 
(1942), and of the collected papers of Francesco Melzi (nine volumes to date, from 
1956). It is Carlo Zaghi's Europe more precisely than Napoleon's. ` 

Zaghi begins with an analysis and evaluation of the impact of Napoleon’s career— 
militarily, politically, institutionally, socially, economically—upon the history of France, 
Europe, and the world. As against those historians who have emphasized Napoleon’s 
dependence: as military tactician and strategist upon his eighteenth-century predecessors, 
the author argues that "there is nothing more erroneous.” Zaghi asserts his originality 
and uniqueness. He praises the young general and liberator, and condemns the subse- 
quent emperor and despot. While Napoleon’s civil legislation contributed to the prog- 
ress of civilization, and his occupation policies nourished, however unwittingly, a 
growing sense of nationality, his social policy was regressive in championing the interests 
of the upper bourgeoisie against the working classes and, thereby, continuing the 
Revolution at its socially most unjust level. His wars, by killing so many young men 
(one and a half million between twenty and thirty-five years of age). crippled French 
demographic growth. Economically—and here Zaghi effectively sets French growth 
against Great Britain's—"the ‘Revolution and Napoleon seem an authentic catastro- 
phe. . . . On the economic terrain he worked essentially for Great Britain.” 

This interest in economic questions appears again in Zaghi's second essay on the 
development of French industry under Napoleon, in which he qualifies somewhat his - 
earlier dark verdict, while at the same time underlining the crisis character of the final 
years of the reign. In the third essay he'analyzes the interests and objectives involved in 
the expedition to Egypt. А: military masterpiece, but a diplomatic and political failure, 
the expedition was the result of little real planning and many illusions: Its objectives 
were essentially economic and reflected France's economic rivalry with Great Britain: 
the desire to revise the treaty of 1786, exclude English trade from the Continent, and 
make the Mediterranean a French lake. But, it was also an absurd adventure, originat- 
ing in the duel between Napoleon and the Directory for political mastery. It was in 
fact true, as Napoleon was to contend from St. Helena, that the Directors encouraged 
the expedition, thinking that it would destroy Napoleon. It was, however, equally true 
that Napolcon intended to exploit it against the Directory. Egypt was on both sides a 
mancuver in a larger internal struggle for control over France. 

In section four, "Napoleon and Russia," Zaghi increasingly emphasizes the impor- , 
tance of Italy. It begins with a perceptive comparison between Tarlé's account of the 
campaign of 1812 and Madelin’s interpretation, bringing out the contrasting strengths 
of each. The very long essay that follows centers on the activities of the Italian con-- 
tingent within the Grand Army and on the reactions of these Italian soldiers to the 
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course of the campaign, as revealed above all in their letters—their initial blind faith 
in Napoleon’s genius, their subsequent mounting perplexity, apprehension, dismay, and 
horror. The final essay in this section, on the crisis in Italy which was provoked largely 
by the Russian disaster, similarly has the evolution of Italian consciousness as its cen- 
tral theme. Napoleon decided against arming the serfs, not only because of his fear of 
the masses as “Emperor of the bourgeoisie” (as Tarlé had argued), but also because 
he continued to hope to win Alexander back to the spirit of Tilsit. Zaghi emphasizes 
the courage and patriotism of the Italian soldiers, their heroism at Maloyaroslavetz, _ 
the only victory of the retreat, and their steadfastness. It was the beneficiaries of the 
regime-—the notables in Italy—who weakened, not the soldiers. He also, in contrast to 
Tarlé, stresses the rigor and the precocity of that Russian winter. To soldiers from 
Italy it must indeed have been both. 
The final séction of the book is concerned directly with that first Italian Republic 
and Kingdom of Italy of which Napoleon was in turn president and king. It is intro- 
duced by an admirable survey of recent scholarship, the sources and the problems that 
need investigation, and by a presentation of Zaghi’s personal position as to the basic 
lines of development. He brings out in particular the contrast between the Republic, 
dominated by vice-president Melzi—relatively independent but socially conservative— 
and the kingdom, tightly controlled by Napoleon and thus regressive politically, but 
more broadly based socially because of Napoleon’s preoccupation with gaining the 
support of the masses. What follows is less a history of Italy than a series of studies ot 
Melzi from the Congress of Rastadt, where he represented the Cisalpine Republic, 
. through the crisis of 1814, when he belatedly and unsuccessfully championed Eugene’s 

candidacy as Napoleon’s successor to the kingship of Italy. For Zaghi, Melzi was far 
. more a man of the Enlightenment than Napoleon was, in respect to its liberalism 
as well as its absolutism; he was to the left of Napoleon in his radical anti-clericalism 
and to his right in the intensity of his anti-Jacobinism and his refusal to court the 
masses. Zaghi does not share all of these attitudes, and he admits that Melzi was 
occasionally mistaken, but Melzi, a man of courage and great integrity, is very much 
his hero, whom he defends against all of his critics: against Frenchmen who have 
condemned him as too friendly to Austria (including Eugene’s editor, Du Casse) and 
against Italian democrats who thought him too friendly to France. He was instead a 
modern Machiavelli (as Haller said long ago), who sought to create an independent 
national Italian state equidistant from Paris and Vienna. “It was always, and only, the 
good of Italy that guided his steps.” 

The book is very readable, warm in its sympathies, occasionally contentious, and fre- 
quently eloquent. It has been handsomely produced and embellished with thirty plates 
(facsimiles and old prints). There is a full index; and the bibliographical data in the 
notes are remarkably precise, up-to-date, and wide-ranging, evoking the scholarship of 
at least a dozen languages, including Turkish and Arabic. 


University of Washington Scorr Гут 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL UPHEAVAL, 1832-1852. By William L. Langer. [The 
rise of Modern Europe.] (New York: Harper and Row. 1969. Pp. xviii, 674. $10.00.) 


Tus is a difficult book to review intelligently and fairly. An expert critique of such a 
lengthy study of twenty years of turbulent European history presupposes a critic as 
learned as the author. Few European historians could :match Professor Langer’s 
breadth of reading, and I am certainly not one of them. I must therefore confine myself 
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to some general comments, save where the French revolution of 1848, with which I 
happen to be familiar, is concerned. As the structure of Professor Langer’s book con- 
forms to basic editerial decisions taken almost forty years ago, there is no point in 
rehashing criticism and plaudits that have punctuated the appearance of earlier volumes 
of “The Rise of Modern Europe” series. I have, however, some doubt as to whether a 
middle-aged historian makes the most suitable reviewer for this book. “The Rise of 
- Modern Europe” volumes have chiefly served the advanced student of history rather 
than the general reader or the professional historian. Perhaps a book of this sort should 
invite the.critical attention of a panel of graduate students; historians of my generation, 
weaned.on the Langer series, may be peculiarly inhibited in passing judgment on it. 

In terms of the central aim of the series, "to give the reader a clear idea of the main 
movements in European history, to embody the monographic contributions of research 
workers, and to present the material in a forceful and vivid manner,” Political and Social 
Upheaval, 1832—1852 is largely successful. After setting the stage in his first chapter, 
Professor Langer systematically analyzes industrialization, liberalism, socialism, and na- 
tionalism, as the dynamic forces in European society before going on to discuss the 
interaction of old and new in the convulsions of 1848-49. “The main movements in 
European history" do emerge; he does take a vast quantity of monographic literature 
into consideration; and the writing is lucid and readable. Considering the complexity 
of the mid-nineteenth-century revolutions, Professor Langer handles the narrative with 
a minimum’ of awkwardness and repetition. Langer's book, appearing in a series that 
` he has edited for almost four decades and that bears his own name, offers a substantial 
contribution to historical synthesis. 

I am nonetheless left with three reservations: first, thé book is overlong; second, the 
integration of monographic research remains problematical; and third, the author’s 
interpretive role is disappointingly modest. 

Political and Social Upheaval, for no obvious reason, is about twice as long as most 
other volumes in the Langer series. Its six hundred pages of text are likely to make it less 
attractive to its traditional audience, but I am concerned with more than mere conven- 
ience. Judicious cutting would have reduced the narrative of the revolutions of 1848- 
49, whose non-esséntial detail tends to overwhelm serious analysis and interpretation. 
.The more gratuitous the detail, the greater the likelihood of gratuitous error. Langer is · 
hardly a careless historian, but not even he can adequately sen all, the incidentals ` 
with which he embellishes his narrative. 

. Because of the snowballing of historical research, Polus: Langer's problem in 
богро нр the findings of monographic research must have dwarfed the problems 
encountered by earlier contributors. The author’s solution does not strike me as alto- 
gether felicitous, On the one hand, I sense an Olympian display of distributive justice; 
he who has sown should reap. Few scholarly articles, however esoteric, go unacknowl- 
edged—a subordinate clause alludes to this опе, a couple of sentences sum up that one. 
On the other hand, major new findings are sometimes stored within a. framework of 
conventional wisdom where they no longer fit..One example will do: Tudesq's mopu- 
ment to the Great Notables radically alters our traditional view of the July Monarchy’ s 
` ruling class. Professor Langer accepts the new thesis of an elite of landed ‘notables in 
one place, only to reheat the old chestnut, “that a capitalist oligarchy was running the — 
country as'an industrial enterprise" in another. 

Finally I must regret the book's lost opportunities. A volume such as this gives its 
author a mandate to rethink a broad slice of history; yet Professor Langer's interpretive 
conclusions are cautious afd sensible—and essentially familiar. Only occasionally are 


` 
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there tantalizing hints of untrod paths, as when he asserts that “industrialism had ропе 
far enough to upset the social equilibrium, yet not far enough to have produced notable 
benefits.” Might not this perhaps fruitful hypothesis have been worth exploring? 
But perhaps a reviewer has no business entertaining such great expectations. As 
“a reliable survey of European history,” Political and Social Upheaval, 1832-1852 is 
Rankean in its detached sympathy, skillfully written, competent in organization, and 
impressive in the breadth of its learning. If Professor Langer fails to offer new ег. 
spectives, he has nonetheless provided the most satisfactory summary available of what 
historians have learned about mud inerenti century Europe, and that is a considerable 
recommendation. : 


University of Michigan, Dearborn | | Ретек Н. AMANN 


HISTORY OF BEDFORDSHIRE 1066-1888. By Joyce Godber. ([Bedford:] Bedford- 
shire County Council. 1969. Pp. 592. Ёз.) 


Historians of England have long been indebted to Miss Godber for her valuable 
services both as Bedfordshire County archivist (from which position she retired in 
1968) and as editor of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. Under her guidance 
the County Record Office became a lively center of local historical research, the equal of 
Miss Wake’s at Northampton or Mr. Emmison’s at Chelmsford; and the series of Record 
Society publications. poured forth in a steady stream, notable among them being the 
sixty-seventh volume (1968), Miss Godber’s study of the eighteenth-century Marchion- 
ess Grey of Wrest Park, a charming picture of that indomitable noblewoman based on 
seven thousand family letters deposited in the Record Office. 

Miss Godber has also earned our gratitude in writing this painstaking and volumi- 
nous history of her native county. She has deployed the large resources of published and 
unpublished Bedfordshire materials, including the several tons of .papers recently 
transferred from the Woburn estate office, to write a general history of the county from 
the Anglo-Saxons to the twentieth century, arranged in eight chronological periods, 
each of which is itself subdivided under such headings as political, social, and adminis- 
trative history. Technical terms are helpfully explained for nonspecialists—and who 
is not a nonspecialist over such a stretch of years?—and the possibility that history 
might amuse is happily not forgotten. I am grateful to learn of that Regency rector, 
the Reverend Edward Drax Free, “who in 1823 was accused by his own churchwardens 
of drunkenness, swindling, shop-lifting, selling the lead off the church roof, pasturing 
cattle and horses in the churchyard, and of having three illegitimate children." 

I have, however, one serious complaint to make. Miss Godber's work raises a major 
question about the proper nature of local history. There are possibly three ways to 

: write local history. The first, and least desirable, is the antiquarian’s, cheerfully heedless 
of themes either national or local. The second, and more desirable, is Miss Godber's, 
whose facts are largely arranged according to national themes: thus, she begins, for 
example, with the Norman Conquest and ends with the Local Government Act of 
1888. The third, and most desirable, is that of the Hoskins-Everitt school at Leicester, 
which procceds on the assumption that local history is a mixture of national and local 
themes, that for most of English history there existed local communities each in an 
important sense independent of the larger national community. Because she falls short 
of this kind of local history, which is social history with a strong dose of geography, 

' Miss Godber fails in some degree to recreate—in spite of her unrivaled knowledge of 

the local sources—what Professor Allen Everitt has called “the sense of county identity.” 


The Johns Hopkins University Davin SPRING | 
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EDWARD VI: THE YOUNG KING. THE PROTECTORSHIP OF THE DUKE 
OF SOMERSET. By W. K. Jordan. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1968. Pp. 544. $7.50.) 


Tere has long been a need for an adequate, full-scale history of the reign of Edward 
VI. The most detailed we have is Froude’s, in the most flawed of his twelve volumes, 
now over a century old; the most batanced, those pages that Pollard devoted to Edward 
in his volume on the later Tudors. W. K. Jordan, the dean of American Tudor histor- 
ians, has now undertaken to fill this need with a two-volume history of the reign. This 
is the first volume. 

Jordan’s major contributions heretofore have been in the areas of intellectual and 
social history, and his approach has been essentially analytical. In this volume he turns 
his hand to narrative history with conspicuous success, dealing with the complexities of 
foreign affairs, the bitter power struggles within the government, and even military 
history, with a narrative skill that compares favorably with the best of Froude. Unlike 
the conventional narrative historian, however, he has been able when necessary to 
interrupt his narrative, without prejudice to its development, with an essay in depth. 
He analyzes, for example, the structure of power in Edwardian England, the character 
of Somerset’s administration, the economic and social background of the risings of 
1549, Or again, in an occasional excursus (in effect, an appendix in context) reviews 
the status of the old peerage or the financial resources of the Crown. 

Jordan’s treatment of the parliamentary history of the Protectorate is thorough and 
detailed. The picture of the Edwardian House of Commons which emerges is that of 
a body remarkably representative of the politically dominant classes of England, com- 
parable in many respects to the Elizabethan Commons, not least in the nature of the 
conciliar leadership provided, leadership that, `іп a number of individual cases, was 
identical in both reigns. 

In his review of the Edwardian reformation Jordan tempers the objectivity of the 
rationalist with a sympathetic understanding of the nuances of religious thought and 
feeling. It is his belief that the Protestant direction taken so definitely by Somerset and 
Cranmer in the early months of the reign was clearly foreseen by Henry in his last years. 
The Edwardian Reformation to this extent represents a continuation of the Henrician. 
But it is highly doubtful that Henry understood the extent and depth of Somerset’s 
tolerance and certainly not the nature of the pressures, religious as well as political and 
social, to which he would be subjected and his inability to control them. Jordan con- 
cludes that, as a result of policies he attributes even more to Sometset'than to Cranmer, 
“The gentry and the merchant aristocracy of England—the classes which in Tudor 
England possessed together the ultimate resources of power—had at some time in the 
course of Edward’s reign become predominantly and irreversibly Protestant.” 

Although Edward reigned, his uncle ruled and gave to these years their indelible . 
character, This is not to belittle the tremendous social and economic forces at work in 
the land and the ferment of religious ideas. But what Somerset did with these forces— 
what he failed to do and why—is the core of the history. This Jordan clearly recognizes. 
Somerset was a great man, greatly flawed. He “sought to build an England which 
would have ‘provided a fitter habitation for Christian men; and he wanted neither 
courage nor resolution as he sought to translate his vision into social reality.” But he was 
naive in his judgment of men and events and reckless in his use of power. Above all, 
“he was incapable of working with others in the Council chamber, and he was vested 
with a vision of society not shared, and on the whole feared, by Шерин like Paget 
whose feet were firmly planted on the solid earth of effective power.” 
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Edward VI is based upon a re-examination of the manuscript sources now available 
and a judicious consideration of the secondary material that has accumulated in 
quantity over the past several decades. In place of a formal bibliography, impracticable 
in a work of this scope and unnecessary in view of the recent comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies on the Tudor period, Jordan provides full and often critical footnotes, entered, 
it can be gratefully noted, upon each page rather than relegated to the end of the 
volume. 


Denison University W. M. SOUTHGATE 


TUDOR ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. Volume II, THE LATER TUDORS (1553- 
1587); Volume Ш, THE LATER TUDORS. (1588-1603). Edited by Paul L. 
Hughes and James F. Larkin, C.S.V. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1969. Pp. xxiii, 548; xiii, 439. $40.00 the set.) 


Turse volumes mark the end of the beginning of this monumental work. It is likely 
that over the next twenty years we shall have the Stuarts. And we will then have the 
full promise of an often-desired complete version of these most instructive instruments 
of government. Since reviewers with more space than І command will continue to 
treat technical questions opened on the publication of The Early Tudors in 1964, I will 
. confine myself to some general observations and comments. ' 

'The editors have continued to serialize the documents chronologically by reigns, 
rather than by grouping the material in topical or other ‘ways. The discussions of edi- 
torial canons, diplomatic, and the question of what constitutes a proclamation have 
not been reprinted from the first volume. There is only a short preface for each volume 
of the present group, but the detailed headnotes and footnotes to each item are admira- 
ble and complete. While these notes will not satisfy every demand nor the need pro- 
fessional historians will see for a synthetic essay on proclamations, I think the worth 
of the documents and the edition is beyond dispute. Others are at work on the interpre- 
tation of the raw materials provided by Professors Hughes and Larkin, and they have 
wisely kept the blinders on to avoid building a broken monument. The fine indexes, 
topical, personal, and statutory, as well as glossaries and a splendid bibliography, 
crown the editors’ achievement. 

Altogether, we now have the texts of 861 Tudor royal proclamations. And our 
editors tell us they expect their work is incomplete, that a number of unknown texts 
may lurk in obscure records collections, Be that as it may, the existing 861 raise ex- 
citing problems and many suggestions for study. For example, the distribution of 
these documents by reigns is 62, 218, 132, 62, and 377, from Henry VII to Elizabeth, 
or an average yearly output of 7.29 for the entire dynasty. Compare this average with 
the averages for the single reigns, again in order of appearance: 2.58, 5.73, 20.31, 11.70, 
and 8.76. That “new monarch,” Henry УП, and his allegedly despotic son, Henry 
VIN, made far less frequent use of proclamations than did even the model, “parlia- 
mentary” Queen Elizabeth. And the champion users of proclamations were the modern 
“liberal” statesmen of Pollard’s fantasy who misgoverned for Edward VI. Even Mary 
subsided in this respect. What I mean to suggest is that proclamations marked not the 
strength of arbitrary rule but the frantic efforts of weak governments to cope with 
matters beyond the scope of their skills and resources. The weaker the government, 
the more acute were the social problems and consequent disorder and the more likely 
the trumpeters to blow and criers to cry the royal will, for whatever it was worth. To 
correlate the use of proclamation, statute, and instruments of grace (such as letters 
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patent and clauses a Же is now possible for the historian interested in how 
governments tried to translate will into fact in Tudor England. Fortune smiles on us 
when we turn the pages of these handsome volumes, and the work reviewed here will 
be useful for generations. 


University id California, Los Angeles ARTHUR 7 SLAVIN 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN ELIZABETHAN SUSSEX: A STUDY OF THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT, 1558-1603. By 
Roger B. Manning. ( pee Leicester University Press. 1969: Pp. xvii, 310. 


655.) 


Recent work in the history of the English Reformation has pointed up the value of 
grass-roots studies of religious cliange, in all its aspects, on the local or regional level. 
This book is an admirable addition to the corpus of these monographs. Professor Man- 
ning has chosen for his investigations the post-1559 phase of the Reformation in the 
county of Sussex. Ecclesiastically the diocese of Chichester, Sussex was in many respects 
unique among the regions of southern England. Its physical geography was such as to 
cut it off from the life of the Thames Valley; many of the interior parishes lived an 
exceptionally isolated life. Its social geography was also archaic in many ways; it con- 
tained a surprising number of peers for so small a county and there was among them 
. a preponderance of deeply committed Catholics. Catholics were also numerous among 
a gentry whose dominance in an almost entirely rural region went unchallenged by 
any entrepreneurial interest. 
In addition, the diocese was unlucky in its Elizabethan bishops. With the exception of 
. Bishop Curteys (1570-82), none gave vigorous leadership to the forces of reform. 
Consequently the establishment of Protestantism was a slow and halting process, 
though the problems facing both the ecclesiastical and the civil authorities were ones 
familiar in every part of the realm. Manning has very skillfully kept in view the larger. 
national issues; his definitions of Catholic and Puritan are subtle and discriminating, 
and the whole organization of the book may well serve as a model for other, much- 
necded studies of this kind. 
` This book makes very clear the ATER between the political fortunes of the 
gentry—particularly their connection with the court—and the progress of religious 
change. It whets the appetite for more extensive county studies which would blend 
the political, religious, and economic ingredients in such a way as to give us a full 
, picture of one of these extraordinarily important, but still little understood, оа! 
societies. 


' Harvard University "Warracz Т. MacCarrrey. 


. THE ADMIRALTY COURT BOOK OF SOUTHAMPTON, 1566-1585. Edited 
with an introduction by Edwin Welch. [The Southampton Records Series, Volume 
XIII.] (Southampton: University Press. 1968. Pp. xxxiv, 148. £3 155.) 


Tur Southampton Record Series has included some excellent books, mostly careful 
editions of the records of this major port, which were of general interest and signifi- 
. cance. But the present volume, The Admiralty Court Book of Southampton, 1566- 
I 585, seems mainly a work of local piety. 

In his introduction the editor supplies a useful account of the Hacrdsüng history of 
borough admiralty courts and of their struggle for survival against the encroachments 
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first of the Lord High Admiral and then of the vice-admiralty courts. The borough of 
Southampton won exemption from the admiral’s jurisdiction during the reign of 
Henry VI, and the local admiralty court had its heyday in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries as all the boroughs that enjoyed such privileges resisted the 
extended activities of the civil lawyers. Thereafter the court flagged, although it did 
not finally cease to exist until the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 quite specifically 
abolished such institutions, By that time, however, the court’s only function seems to 
have been the appointment of “sandwalkers” who patrolled the foreshore. : 

As Mr. Welch admits, the Court Book that he prints is interesting not because of 
the significance of the disputes with which it deals—the court had jurisdiction over 
wrecks, obstructions to navigation, trade and fishing—but because it shows the estab- 
lishment of a legal procedure. He admits, too, that the Southampton court was never as 
busy as similar institutions in other ports. These things being so, it is a little difficult 
to share the editor’s sorrow at the court’s demise or his evident surprise “that a privilege 
once highly prized could be swept away . . . with so little stir that the abolition is still 
not widely known 130 years later.” а 


"University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill - | 2n GiiLiaN. T. Сеш. 


THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH QUAKERISM, 1655-1755. By- 
Richard T. Vann. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard ape Press. 1969. Рр. xiv, 


259. $7.00.) 


Tuis book is a major contribution to the understanding of English шен history їп. 
the seventeenth’ and -eighteenth centuries. Mr. Vann has read virtually everything 
written about the Quakers during this period as well as an immense amount that they 
wrote about themselves. He has subjected the literature to an intense’ and searching 
reappraisal and has buttressed his conclusions-by a fascinating analysis of the social 
structure of the early Quaker leadership and of the Quaker rank and file in the counties 
of Norfolk'and Buckinghamshire. The result is a happy combination of the best tra- 
ditional scholarship with.new demographic techniques, and the work. is an excellent 
illustration of how essential one is to the other. 

Mr. Vann succeeds in casting grave doubt on almost е that has been 
generally accepted about Quakerism during the period. He suggests that, contrary . 
to previous assumptions, there was a close connection between the early Quakers and 
the other emerging sects and that Quakers were very often drawn from restless ‘souls 
who found no satisfactory spiritual resting place among Independents and Baptists. 
Far from coming almost exclusively from the lowest ranks of society, the carly Quakers. 
included a suprisingly high proportion of gentlemen and well-to-do merchants. The ` 
adherence of ex-army officers and wholesale traders seems to be a large part of the 
explanation of why Quakerism spread and took root. As with the other sects, Quakers 
appear gradually to have lost their upper-class members, and by the middle of the : 
eighteenth century they had become almost entirely middle and lower class in their 
social composition. 

“In this social transformation, as well as in the broader transformation Eon what 
Mr. Vann calls a movement to a sect, the penal laws and social prejudice that they both . 
reflected and perpetuated were crucial. Again, there is a close parallel with the histories 
of other Dissenting sects, but there were differences. Outside pressures seem to have: 
been much more critical in shaping the distinctive Quaker organization, and the effort 
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> to preserve the original азеры and tolerance of the movement persisted much 
. longer than is usually supposed. 

. It is impossible in a brief review to do full justice to this «хеше: study. The only 
criticism that might be made is of the occasional assumption that the reader knows as 
much about Quaker history as Mr. Vann obviously does. 


Washington University : хоз R. ү. Davis 


THE YOUNGER PITT: THE YEARS OF. ACCLAIM. By John Ehrman. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1969. Рр. xv, 710. $14.95.) . 


_ Tue career of the Younger Pitt is one of the wonders of political history—Chancellor 
of thé Exchequer at twenty-two, Prime Minister at twenty-four, the exemplification 
‚ОЁ progress in the changing decade of the 1780’s, "the pilot who weathered the storm" 
of.the French Revolutionary Wars and the tragic patriot who died at forty-six in the 
dramatic aftermath of Trafalgar, the victim of Austerlitz and too much port wine. 
Pitt’s career is fascinating, but his personality i is not. As Mr. Ehrman puts it, “his mind 
and personality emerge in his public acts”; and insensitive and unskilled hiogiuphecs in in 
the past have made Pitt’s life read like a government blue book. 

This is a hazard that Mr. Ehrman has skillfully mastered. Тһе. necessary minima 
of personal details are coolly recorded and tied easily at appropriate intervals into the 
overwhelming pattern of Pitt’s public’ life. More important, Mr. Ehrman surmounts 
the principal difficulty of modern political biography, and successfully rides the uneven 
. team of analysis and narrative to the temporary (this is the first of two volumes) 
finishing post of the Regency Crisis of-1789. He does this by breaking his narrative into : 
long analytical chapters on early politics, financial and administrative reform, trade 
‚апа colonies, diplomacy and later politics. In the political, diplomatic, and, most notably, 
administrative chapters, Mr. Ehrman demonstrates ah impressive, perhaps a definitive, 
mastery of very complex subjects. He is less sure with economic topics, but his narrative 
' deals clearly and thoroughly with the problems of trade abroad, though very little with . 
the economy at home. Throughout the book, the enormous range of materials—cata- 
logued in an excellent bibliography—has been synthesized in a graceful, even account 
which should delight the general reader as well as the professional historian. This is a 
large, attractive, and enormously impressive volume. 

Yet it seems an oddly old-fashioned one. Inevitably a great deal of political biog- 
raphy must be set in the atmosphere of policy making in courts and cabinets, and Mr. 
Ehrman, a practiced historian of administration, is very familiar with such an atmos-' 
phere. But he has a predilection for the corridors of power that wistfully echoes a 
bygone age. It was Pitt’s distinction, as the first leader of an industrial nation, that he 
was attuned to innovation in the most significant decade of material change in the 
nation’s history. The reform of public offices was a response, not merely to schemes of - 
reform and administrative convenience, but also to a larger social change in which 
older tribal family loyalties and ‘property interests in public office were giving place to 
- the impersonal definition of rights and duties as the supreme bureaucratic value and 
in which the older tribal administrative class was giving place to a class that valued 
impersonality as their only way to a share in. decision making. Similarly, changes in 
` financial policy were not merely dictated by administrative neatness, but were тоге 
frequently responses to the larger pressures of the burgeoning economy than Mr. Ehr-. 
man seems prepared to allow. The atmosphere.and influence of change far beyond the 

doors of government offices receives rather Jess attention in Mr. Ehrman’s book than it 
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did in Mr. Pitt’s reckonings. This shortcoming limits, not the attractiveness, still less 
the immediate кобо but perhaps the ultimate relevance-of this otherwise admirable 
book. - 


University of British Columbia А pi joan Norris 


SOCIETY AND PAUPERISM: ENGLISH IDEAS ON POOR RELIEF, 1795-1834. 
By J. R. Poynter. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 


Press. 1969. Pp. xxv, 367. $7.50.) 


Mr. Poynter, in Society and Pauperism, sets himself three tasks: first to describe the 
impact, from 1795 to 1834, of economic crises and rising pauperism on antiquated poor 
laws, secondly to discuss the many theories that those developments evoked from 
English writers, and, thirdly, to show how those developments and theories interacted 
to produce the New Poor Law of 1834. 

An industrious and perceptive historian, Poynter i is eminently successful in accom- 
plishing the first two tasks. Building on the pioneering work of Sydney and Beatrice 


Webb and employing the extensive literature of the time, he draws a discriminating, 


picture of the vast variety of schemes that local vestries and magistrates improvised to 
meet the pressures of mounting pauperism. No single solution was universally adopted, 
certainly not the famous Speenhamland system of granting relief in aid of wages ac- 
cording to the price of bread. What was universal in 1795 and after the French Wars 
Were economic crises, population growth, and deepening poverty. 

Nearly as universal were the spate of books and pamphlets on the causes and 
remedies of that pauperism. Poynter’s discussion of these writings, which makes up 
the bulk of his study, is trenchant, solid, and always fair and balanced. It is, for example, 


obvious that he likes Jeremy Bentham more than Thomas Malthus, yet he does: not. 


overlook Bentham’s warts nor Malthus’ virtues. Bentham, in his grand solution for 
pauperism, the Panopticon workhouse, includes much that is harsh: child labor, 
badges for the poor, and excessive regimentation. Poynter does not hide these unhappy 
features. But he does see that behind them lay a passion for the comfort ‘and education 
of the inmates and a utopian ardor for removing, by social planning, the causes of 
pauperism. Bentham’s outlook was thus far more positive than Malthus’, whose. deep 
pessimism about all measures to end pauperism was hardly made more encouraging by 
a somewhat inconsistent optimism that moral restraint in marriage would check popu- 
lation and thus reduce pauperism. In his exposition of Bentham’s and Malthus’ ideas, 
and of the ideas of many others, Poynter is shrewd and incisive. But he is less incisive 
in his estimate of Malthus’ and Bentham's influence on the New Poor Law of 1834. 
Poynter calls Malthus “the grandfather" of that law because its "immediate sponsors 
were Malthusians of the second generation. . . .” He also estimates Bentham's ideas of 
influence because “it remains a remarkable coincidence that Bentham and Bentham 
alone had expounded the principle of less eligibility [adopted by the Poor Law Com- 
mission] in its full theoretical significance.” But it is doubtful that the "sponsors" of 
the New Poor Law were very Malthusian, and it is also difficult to ascribe the less 
eligibility principle mainly to Bentham. Poynter himself notes that the principle of 
less eligibility, with its insistence that paupers never be better off than the industrious 
poor, not only goes back to 1719 but was elaborated by Lord Courtenay and others. 
Poynter, in fact, is quite self-conscious, tentative, and unresolved about the influence 
of Malthus and Bentham. He perceives that it is risky to discount their ideas, yet a 
deeper shrewdness tells him that other forces were far more important. In his intro- 


! 
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duction, for example, he offers the brilliant insight that “crises leave imprints on men’s 
mind which determine reactions to the future, and the problems of the future are met 
with the solutions of the past.” “Imprints of crises” and “solutions of the past” do not 
leave too much room for the finely spun theories of a Malthus or Bentham. 


Dartmouth College: | Davi КовЕкТ$ 


MISSION TO THE MIDDLE CLASSES: THE WOODARD SCHOOLS, 1848- 
1891. By Brian Heeney. (London: S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society in 
association with the University of Alberta Press. 1969. Pp. 262. 455.) 


Tue secondary schools founded by Canon Woodard in the second half of the nine- 

teenth century have survived, as have so many other English schools and colleges, both 

to enrich the range of opportunities for education and as a monument to their founder's 

impossible dream. The Woodard schools were fashioned to draw England's dominant | 
middle classes away from Nonconformity and Radicalism toward Conservatism and, 

above all, high church Anglicanism. This purpose was reflected in all the schools. 

Their architecture was Gothic; plainsong was sung in their chapels; the practice of: 
sacramental confession was encouraged among the students, all of whom had to take 

Anglican religious instruction, be prepared for confirmation, and, if fit, be confirmed, 

regardless of the religious beliefs of their parents. 

Apart from his religious policy and a classical curriculum, Woodard’s school program 
reflected an acute appreciation of the country’s needs. He recognized at mid-century 
that the need for educational institutions was greatest at the secondary level and also, 
paradoxically, that in a country dominated by its middle class, that class was more 
poorly served in education than were either the upper or the working class. But Wood- 
ard’s dream was rendered impossible by his uncompromising Anglicanism and his 
refusal to recognize that no secondary school system equal to middle-class needs could 
be built without state support. 

Professor Heeney has written a well-researched, thorough, and lucid study of 
Woodard’s scheme, and has placed it in firm context. His concern with Woodard's 
scheme, however, tends to slight Woodard's achievement in founding eleven distinctive 
schools, seven of them large boarding schools. Woodard himself sensed, as Heeney. 
indicates, that his lasting memorial would be his schools rather than his scheme. In 
the latter half of his carcer, fearful that he would overextend his resources, Woodard 


refused uncounted offers to take over the management of other existing schools. 


Syracuse. University | P. T. MansH 


LORD NORTHBROOK'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 1872-1876. By Edward 
C. Moulton. (New York: Asia Publishing House. 1968. Pp. vi, 313. $10.00.) 


Recent studies on British administration in India frequently perpetuate the bias and 
misinterpretations of imperial historians. They rely on private correspondence and 
focus on the “great man,” the Governor General or the Secretary of State for India. 
Little concern is shown for what actually happened in the decision-making process or 
within Indian society. Professor Moulton has written a book that goes beyond the 
usual hackneyed accounts. First, his revised London University thesis treats only select 
problems relating to Northbrook’s viceroyalty—education, finance, the ‘civil service, 
the famine, of 1873, affairs of the princely state of Baroda, and foreign relations. Second, 
because Northbrook is viewed in a broad administrative context rather than in terms of 
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relationships with India Office officials, he emerges as a sensitive ruler whose decisions 
were influenced by council members, the secretariat, and Indian commentators. The 
linking between the raj and its subjects also receives attention. Moulton uses newspapers 
and selections from the vernacular press to explore the British role in creating public 
opinion and the influence of that opinion on policy. Northbrook’s “cautious and con- 
ciliatory” style counters the image of an imperialist bureaucracy dominated by Lyttons 
and Curzons. Finally, Moulton avoids the pitfall of reliance on viceregal correspondence. 
His discussion of the complex interactions underlying policy rests on a synthesis of 
letters and archival documents. 

Studies on India written in England, nevertheless, have limited value, and this is 
no exception. Availability of source material dictates the direction and methodology of 
research. For example, how does a scholar go about discussing “public opinion” on the 
basis of the scattered Indian periodicals in the British Museum and India Office Li- 
brary? Although references to the material are noteworthy, Moulton gives no back- 
ground on the persons and organizations involved. Without such analysis, survey of 
press or generalized public opinion becomes virtually meaningless. The nature of 
British records also poses a fundamental problem. Research in the incomplete depart- 
mental or local proceedings forwarded from India can produce only a partial view of 
administration. The structure, focus, and interpretations of Moulton’s work probably 
would have been altered in light of the documentary keys to the more formal proceed- 
ings, the keep-withs and secretariat notes located in the National Archives of India. 
As a result, this study of Northbrook represents the best in a succession of books based 
on India Office and personal collections, but we still lack research on the government 
of India that evaluates both London and Indian sources. 


University of Missouri, Columbia N. GERALD BARRIER 


CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS IN LABOUR’S FOREIGN POLICY, 1914-1965. 
By Michael R. Gordon. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 


333. $8.95.) 


Amona the many recent books on aspects of twentieth-century British history, one of 
the most illuminating has been Samuel H. Beer's British. Politics in the Collectivisi 
Age, a triumphant vindication of the application of sophisticated political science 
techniques to the problems of history. Michael R. Gordon, who is an assistant professor 
of political science, acknowledges a heavy debt to Professor Beer, and himself applies 
some of the methods of modern political science to this study of Labour foreign policy 
since the First World War. His book turns out to be, unfortunately, a very thorough 
vindication of all the worst misgivings historians have ever had about the activities of 
political scientists, From the pompous title and the naive opening question (“Why 
has the Labour Party suffered recurringly and for prolonged periods from angry con- 
. flict over foreign. policy?"), throughout page after page of appalling English ("its 
usefulness is that it helps to illuminate a perennial dilemma dogging Labour that we 
have already touched on”), this must be one of the most crashingly bad non-books to 
appear for a long time. Were it not the symptom of wider malaise in the academic 
world generally, it would not be worth reviewing at all. Briefly, the author has done 
nothing that, even on the most generous interpretation of the phrase, could be described 
as original research; he appears to have depended entirely upon a not very expertly 
‚ chosen selection of secondary sources, eked out by some of the more obvious printed 
primary sources, which he frequently cites in the weirdest fashion (he thinks ILP Annual 
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Conference. Reports were published by the Labour Party—which may explain why 
all his remarks about the ILP sound so crude ‘and second-hand). The point of his 
inquiry, to quote his own inimitable phrasing, is to emphasize “political culture as a 
determinant of political behavior. It assumes that a fruitful way to study Labour's 
foreign policy troubles is to examine the values, beliefs, and symbols that party mem- 
bers share. . . . But . . . political culture is only one determinant of behavior; also im- 
portant is the ойе environment, what Karl Popper has called the ‘logic of the 
situation’. . . .” Shorn of the jargon, what this says is: out of office Labour chaps tend to 
sound off in moralistic fashion; in office they have to face up to the hard facts of life. 
True, of course; but perhaps not quite such a brilliant thought as Mr. Gordon appears 
to believe. Beyond that, he has little understanding’ of the real nature of the British 
Labour movement, consistently underestimating the hard-headed, pragmatic quality of 
the “labour” elements, while wildly overrating the ideological commitment of the 
“socialists.” American scholars—Carl Brand, Robert Brady, Henry Winkler, Richard 
Lyman, and, most recently, John Naylor—have served British Labour historiography 
well. This book is a travesty of that fine tradition, Worse still, at a time when the pros- 
pect of a truly fruitful integration between history and the social sciences is brighter than 
ever before, Mr. Gordon has struck a powerful blow on behalf of the segregationists. 


The Open University ARTHUR Marwick 


THE PEOPLE'S WAR: BRITAIN—1939-1945. By Angus Calder. (New York: Pan- 
theon Books. 1969. Pp. 656. $8.95.) 


Рѕсглімтмо any intention “to explode received ideas merely for the sake of the bag 
Angus Calder has unleashed a blitzkrieg upon popular memories of Britain's "finest 
hour." Like a Luftwaffe pilot, he is no respecter of persons, places, or national treasures. 
Even when he misses his target, he succeeds in producing the desired incendiary effect. 

It is too easy to say that Calder, born in 1942, has misunderstood events that he is too 
young to recall: Do we expect historians of the Renaissance to enjoy personal recollec- 
tions of their period? Calder's disdain for sentiment reflects, rather, the fact that he 
writes self-consciously as a member of a generation that considers itself betrayed by the 
Suez fiasco, by Harold Wilson's premiership, and, not the least indirectly, by the Ameri- 
can war in Vietnam. Sad but true, the author speaks for many of his age when he 
declares it “harder, at this distance, to understand why men volunteered than to grasp 
the motives for. conscientious objection.” 

Calder has little use for the “stock quotations" from Churchill’s speeches that grace 
the textbooks of English schoolboys. Recounting Sir Winston's familiar tribute to the 
RAF ("Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few”), 
he quickly appends the remark of “one fighter pilot": “That must refer to mess bills.” 
The Prime Minister, alternately roaring and weeping, is treated respectfully on the 
dubious grounds that he had never been a politician; the same can be said of Ernest 
Bevin. Other politicians, by definition, fare less well, and Tory politicians (predictably) 
worst of all. There are sarcastic references to Anthony Eden’s boyish- good looks, to Sir 
John Anderson’s computer-like mentality, and to Neville Chamberlain’s “ ‘reformist’ " 
tenure (why the incredulous quotation marks?) at the Ministry of Health. Calder 
indifferently includes among members of the “old gang," whom he cannot resist ` 
calling “old gangsters,” prominent anti-appeasers as well as Chamberlainites. 

“Tory” or “Conservative,” in Calder’s vocabulary, is more a social designation 
than a political affiliation. As such, it often fails to carry conviction. Tories, frequently 
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described as “blimpish,” include “the toiling poor of the West End clubs,” middle-class 
householders who refused to open their coal cellars to inspection, “economists and other 
plump men in expensive suits,” consumers of black-market goods, and those who left 
their East End offices at dusk for comparatively safe suburbs, where they retired to their 
Anderson shelters “perhaps to read Trollope.” One must not forget the well-intentioned 
matron, presumably from South Kensington, who volunteered with her maid to "help 
in any way from five to seven any evening except at the week-ends, when we are 
always in the country." Would these people, like the Channel Islanders, greet the 
German invader with white flags from their rooftops? 

However irritating certain of his pronouncements may be, Calder breaks new ground: 
in the study of domestic responses to the diverse pressures of wartime. His style does 
justice to the drama that unfolds, and he makes expert use of the anecdotes that he 
has culled from a variety of published sources. At times he appears suspiciously selective 
in his use of literary materials: Evelyn Waugh’s Unconditional Surrender is quoted as 
proof of upper-class self-indulgence, but Put Out More Flags is deemed too “snobbish” 
to be "relied upon” as a commentary upon billeting operations. One must, of course, 
await the release of official documents to evaluate Calder’s thesis that the move toward 
social democracy was purposefully thwarted, as symbolized by the restoration of pad- 
locked railings to London’s Georgian squares. Meanwhile it is useful to be reminded 
that wartime Britain “was not a homogeneous nation of heroes and Stakhanovites,” 
that approximately one person in fifty was found guilty of infringing blackout regula- 
tions, that society was not immune to such sentiments as defeatism and anti-Semitism, 
and that neither the burdens nor the bombs fell evenly on rich and poor. Yet despite 
moments of confusion, even shame, was this not a “finest hour"? 


Barnard College STEPHEN Е. Koss’ 


LIVRE, POUVOIRS ET SOCIÉTÉ A PARIS AU XVII* SIECLE (1598-1701). 
In two volumes. By Henri-Jean Martin. [Centre de Recherches d’Histoire et de 
Philologie de la IV* Section de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études. Series VI, His- 
toire et civilisation du livre, Number 3.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. 551; 
556-1091.) ` 

Tris book is a landmark. From over 150,000 entries (generously deposited with the 

Centre lyonnais d'histoire et de civilisation du livre) of books printed in Paris, the 

.provinces, and the Netherlands, Mr. Martin organizes a vast, learnedly annotated 
subject catalogue of Erench intellectual preoccupations as a basis for the even more 
ambitious task of describing the development of the Parisian public mind in the 
seventeenth century. Internally, Martin discusses briefly the history of each specialized 
theme emerging out of the topical and chronological categories he imposes on an 
enormous literature. Externally, he resorts to massive use of notarial and a wide range 
of archival sources to answer such questions as: Who bought what books? Were there 
fluctuations in demand for particular kinds of reading matter, and did they correspond 
to social, institutional, or political changes? What effect did Counter-Reformation 
educational programs have on the reading choices of different social categories? How 

did economic depression on the one hand and royal policy toward printers on the other 

coincide both to influence the type of book produced and to foster concentration in the 

printing industry generally? Although inconclusive on some points, Martin brings 
new knowledge to these and to many other issues he raises through the depth and 
range of his documentation. 
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Martin stresses, correctly, I think, one finding above all others: a profound separa- 
tion dividing the cultural world. of the Robe from that of the Sword. For the magis- 
trate the works of the Church fathers, those of Plutarch, Seneca, and Cicero, along 
with modern mémoires and histories, formed the core of a library of erudition and of 
reference both at the beginning and at the end of the century. Aristocrats, in contrast, at 
first ignorant and possessing little to read, progressed in instruction so that by mid-cen- 
tury they purchased books widely, although predominantly of a certain kind. Rejecting 
titles of erudition, members of the Sword acquired instead works in the exact sciences 
along with a literature appealing largely to sentiment, such as poetry and writings in 
‘eligious spirituality. Increasingly popular and supplanting gradually the production of 
erudite presses, the new literature of science and sentiment penetrated into literate homes 
of all types during the last decade of the century. The aristocracy had finally imposed its 
cultural dominance: the triumph of the honnéte homme was the victory of an ideal, 
paradoxically an aristocratic one, glorifying practical learning destined for the many 
while condemning as “deplorable” traditions of recondite endeavor among an intellec- 
tual elite. | 

To discover so, direct a correspondence between social groupings and cultural ex- 
pression (a relation that, incidentally, explains in part why the aristocracy alone ex- 
pressed the most radical opposition ta Louis XIV) requires not only that we revise our ` 
thoughts about the Enlightenment itself, but also suggests how new research in the 
eighteenth century may find hitherto unsuspected relations between Enlightenment 
thought and the social backgrounds of the Revolution. Martin’s work will long remain 
fundamental to studies of the ancien régime. 


Sir George Williams University : . [лом Котнккос 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF VOLTAIRE. By Ira О. Wade. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xxi, 807. $20.00.) 


Рвоғеѕѕок Wade’s book is the coping stone of the edifice of Voltaire scholarship that 
Ће has constructed over a lifetime of sustained and fruitful labor. It required a scholar 
of great erudition and sympathetic (but not uncritical) appreciation of Voltaire and his 
cultural milieu to attempt this study. The subject is formidable. Voltaire had genius, 
and it was protean: poet, playwright, historian, crusader for human rights, popularizer 
of science, pamphleteer, diplomat, businessman, bon seigneur. Voltaire assumed every 
' one of these roles and more, excelling in many of them, serious.in all of them, and, 
whatever his guise, always drawing upon the resources of a powerful and fecund 
intellect. Professor Wade was under no illusions concerning the problem of tracing the 
development of stich an intellect. He acknowledges his debt to the array of Voltaire 
scholars—Pomeau, Brumfitt, Besterman, Gay, Havens, Mornet, Lanson, Hazard, and 
many others—who have illuminated aspects of Voltaire’s life and work and whose 
- cofítributions he now draws upon in his own synthesis, the first ever attempted. These 
studies, combined with the 107 volumes of Voltaire correspondenée and the sixty-nine 
volumes of Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, both edited by Theodore 
Besterman, encompass a mass of material that Professor Wade characterizes as “over- 
whelming.” He notes that Voltaire led a life of “perpetual intellectual motion.” Voltaire 
` “seems to have been constantly on the move: from one place to. another—from Paris to 
Sceaux, to Ussé, to Richelieu, or to Sully, and from France to England, to Holland, to 
Germany, or: to Switzerland; from one kind of work to another—from poetry to a 
historical or philosophical treatise, from a treatise to a play, from a play to an epic, from 
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an epic to a mock epic; from one preoccupation to another—from - aesthetics to religion, 
to politics, to economics, to morality, to metaphysics; and even from one idea to another 
m Newtonian attraction to free will, to good and evil, to kinetic energy, to equal- 

" And the intensely mobile Voltaire complicated the problem Љу his penchant for 
ойло. which Professor Wade defines аз “а masking of one’s intentions in order 
to achieve certain unified aims.” Small wonder that a synthesis of Voltaire's intellectual 
development has not hitherto appeared. 

To define the elements that made up Voltaire's intellect, to trace their filiations 
and vicissitudes, to analyze their various influences, all with reference to Voltaire's social 
and cultural context, such, then, was the nature of the task undertaken by Professor 
Wade. In his opening chapters he discusses Voltaire's early training (emphatically 
classical), his literary masters (Horace, Vergil, Boileau, Racine), and his immediate 
predecessors in lyrical poetry (from' Théophile de Viau to Chaulieu). He includes а 
survey of the state of poetry in France at that critical time when the Ancients were 
being shouldered aside by the Moderns, when prose was replacing poetry, and when 

"natural philosophy" was undermining revealed religion. Pagan and French classics, 
French freethinkers, and English and French deists and skeptics all contributed to the 
early intellectual development of Voltaire, who, Professor Wade notes, had become by 
1726 France's greatest poet. Ironically, as Voltaire himself perceived, his success as a 
poet came just as the age clearly decided in favor of prose as the medium for clear and 
accurate expression and mobility of ideas. Voltaire’s solution was to turn: himself into a 
poet-philosopher, but the tension between the two tendencies could not be maintained: 
the poet gave way to the philosopher. 

The "English Experience" carried Voltaire irrevocably into philosophy. Like most 
Voltaire scholars, Professor Wade views the years spent in England as a watershed in 
Voltaire's intellectual development, History, philosophy, linguistics, the art of analyzing 
civilization (moeurs), politics, prose literature, and other intellectual pursuits chal- 
lenged Voltaire's curiosity and talents. Voltaire, Professor Wade concludes, was “over- 
whelmed by his English experience. . . England as an organic culture . . . offered to 
Voltaire an opportunity for arr: equipping himself, and pu e “himself.” 
Professor Wade elaborates upon Lord Morley's dictum: “Voltaire left France a poet, he 
returned to it a sage,” showing quite clearly in what ways Voltaire did, in fact, reorient 
himself. He is.most persuasive in his view that the years 1728-34, after his return to 
France, were for Voltaire a period during which he assimilated and prepared to build 


on his English experience, particularly its philosophical and scientific aspects. Professor 


М 


Wade writes that this period of “gestation” “led to a complete reeducation of. Voltaire, ' 


what might be called a modern education destined to be superimposed upon the classi- 


cal education the Jesuits had given him. The five years between 1734 and 1739 were, 


literally crammed with intellectual activity, ranging from history to metaphysics, to 


Newtonian science, to Lockean psychology, to Leibnizian optimism. One could: say : 


that Voltaire made every effort possible to unite the French intellectual and artistic 


achievements of the age of Louis XIV with the intellectual preoccupations of the Eng- - 


lish. He set out deliberately to temper the culture of the golden age of France with the 
present civilization of England. His one desire was to merge.the taste which was the 
‘legacy of the previous age with the thought of his time. Seen in its true perspective, 
his undertaking was literally a tour de force, attempting to recreate the vitality of art 
through the expansion of thought, to retain the form of art while augmenting the 
content of thought.” 


Differing from many M interpreters, Professor Wade characterizes the Cirey 


- 
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period (1734-49) as a fruitful time throughout; a period of intense and diverse activity, 
effectively cloaked in Voltaire's customary clandestinity. Professor Wade is most infor- 
mative on these years, covering as he does material that he has made his own, especially 
the relationship between Mme. du Chátelet and Voltaire. ("We can affirm," he writes, 
"that no association had ever promised so little in the beginning and yet produced so 
much in the end as this one.”) He includes. discussions of Voltaire and Frederick П, 
the wide diversity of activity of Cirey, Voltaire's serious study of Newtonian science, 
and his forays into Biblical criticism. He is particularly impressive in his chapter on 
Voltaire as historian, describing the historiographic tradition Voltaire knew and 
transcended, and analyzing the methodological and historical works Voltaire admired 
and utilized (Bayle, Lenglet du Fresnoy, and Espiard especially). 

The long, central chapters on Cirey are followed by a survey of Voltaire the philoso- 

pher grappling with the great philosophers of the seventeenth century: Descartes, 
Pascal Newton, Leibniz, Spinoza, Malebranche, Bayle, and Locke. These chapters 
struck me as among the least successful in the book, but the fault is perhaps not the 
author's so much as Voltaire's. We may agree with Professor Wade that Voltaire was 
"totally incompetent in the realm of systematic: philosophy." It seems clear that, as a re- 
sult, Voltaire could not appreciate such systematizers as Leibniz, Spinoza, and Descartes 
and preferred the more limited constructions of Locke and Newton. And yet, while 
he reacted negatively to metaphysics, general principles, and a priori thinking, Voltaire 
"discussed [them] interminably and with an incredible superficiality." Professor Wade 
is reluctant to so classify him, but nowhere else does Voltaire appear so much a philo- 
' sophe as in his approach to such philosophical problems. 
| With these chapters Professor Wade- closes his account of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Voltaire: after 1758, we move to “the epoch when Voltaire passed from the 
formulation of a philosophy to the translation of that philosophy into action.” Such 
an intellectual odyssey must perforce entail selectivity and concentration of attention. 
But ‘the reader may note that Professor Wade says very little about Voltaire’s non- 
intellectual experiences, which must have colored his thought in some ways: his wealth, 
his shrewd: business sense, his diplomatic experiences, his political interests and connec- 
tions. His political views in particular are treated cursorily; Geneva and the Calas 
affair are not mentioned, nor are the Physiocrats. Voltaire's "clandestinity" itself may 
only be: understood when we grasp the reality of the world he lived in, a dangerous 
world for men who dared to publish novel or unorthodox. views. We learn nothing of 
Voltaire’s nonliterary world or how it was changing: France in 1763 is a far remove 
from France in 1715 or even 1745. Voltaire did continue to develop intellectually, at 
least in certain areas of thought, after 1758. It seems clear, for example, that he grew 
more liberal politically in his later years. But, on the other hand, he would never forsake 
his deist beliefs, even when his younger contemporaries had moved beyond his position’ 
and conjured up a universe and a society in which God was probably dead and certainly 
silent. Voltaire the revolutionary was also, in certain basic ways, a conservative, 

Given the enormous scope of Professor Wade’s task, however, the foregoing remarks 
approach the level of cavils. The method, as usual, determines the results. Professor 
Wade has produced a synthesis that is rich in ideas and compelling in its sweep. It will 
` occupy a permanent place among the works of Voltaire scholarship. 


University of California, Berkeley vds Gznar» J. CAVANAUGH 
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CONSCIENCE RELIGIEUSE EN REVOLUTION: REGARDS SUR L’HISTORIO- 
GRAPHIE RELIGIEUSE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANÇAISE. By Bernard 
Plongeron. (Paris: Editions A. & J. Picard. 1969. Pp. 352. 40 fr.) 


Tuis book has the twofold objective of reviewing the historiography of French Catholi- 
cism from the end of the old regime to the Concordat of 1801 and of recounting the 


-development of “religious conscience.” Plongeron's point of departure is Gabriel Le 


Bras’ familiar sociocultural approach to French church history, not religiosity or senti- 
ment religieux alone, but the total social, spiritual-temporal, and ideological life of the 
Christian community. 

Readers already familiar with this author's highly successful first book, Les réguliers 
de Paris devant le serment constitutionnel (1964), will find here the samé tight logic, 
boldness of interpretation, and distrust of shopworn explanations. Plongeron sees the 


-religious importance of the Revolution “not as the madness of the Year II, nor the 


aggression of Jacobin proconsuls or the anti-clerical masquerades of the popular societies, 
but as a symbiosis of the principles of 1789 and the Christian message,” a period of 
religious renewal preparatory to spiritual experience utterly different from the old 


ý regime. 


The book deals with three broad subjects. In the first, the four oaths exacted of the 
clergy between 1790 and 1797, the author tests the religious attitudes of Catholics 
who, in the main, were far more concerned about the “sacerdotal authenticity in atti 
tude” of their priests than their status as Constitutionalists or nonjurors. In the second, 
on dechristianization, Plongeron extends the work of Cobb, Vovelle, Rémond, and 
Reinhard and reinforces Soboul’s “Catholic-Revolutionary syncretism” and the popu- 
larity among the lower classes of the Revolutionary cults, which, he argues, represented 
new religious models and fresh forms of social expression rather than a progressive 
decline of the faith. In discussing the breakup of spiritual unity from “conformist 
Catholicism” to “evangelical reformism,” the author gives ample scope to dechristiani- 
zation as both a political device of government and a movement of the masses anxious 
to regain rights confiscated by the “elites.” In his last section, on ecclesiology (or politi- 


- cal theology), Plongeron points to the period 1796-97 as the moment of truth for 


Constitutional and refractory clergy alike who faced the dilemma of either repudiating 

the Revolutionary mentality and restoring the faith on Tridentine norms or reconciling 

the Christian message with the pluralism of the Enlightenment and the Revolution. 

From the latter synthesis, and the aftermath of the Concordat, the author sees. the 

emergence of contemporary religious conscience, .many of whose aspirations found final ' 
realization in Vatican II. 

The historiographical portions of Plongeron’s work demonstrate how rich, sophisti- 
cated, and üunpolemical the scholarship of French Revolutionary church history has 
become in the last half century since Sicard and Mathiez.-No student of the subject can 
afford to miss the most comprehensive bibliographical analysis available. Particularly 
valuable is the discussion of untapped sources in French libraries, diocesan archives, 


. private collections, and key repositories like the Société de Port-Royal (which houses the 


Grégoire papers), the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, and the Missions Étrangéres. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst ‘Lovis S. GREENBAUM 
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CHARLES COCHON DE LAPPARENT: CONVENTIONNEL—MINISTRE DE 
LA POLICE—PREFET DE L’EMPIRE. By Paul Boucher. (Paris: Editions A. & 
J. Picard. [1969.] Pp. 306.25 fr.) — . | 
THE ROLE OF FOUCHE DURING THE HUNDRED DAYS. By. Ray Ellsworth 
Cubberly. [Logmark Editions.] (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
_ for the Department of History, University of Wisconsin. 1969. Pp. ix, 146. $3.50.) 


PauL Boucher’s study of his distant relative, Cochon de Lapparent, is recommended 
despite its shortcomings. A career study rather than a biography, it belongs to the 
genre of family rehabilitation and utilizes a cache of documents uncovered in an ances- 
tral chateau, The author’s admiration for his subject is openly stated, so that bias is not 
really a problem and can be explicitly discounted. Genealogical considerations aside, 
Cochon is eminently worthy of study as an examplar of the revolutionary mainstream 
and of the evolution of the middle-class elite from radical patriots to conservative Bona- 
partists. Cochon was an influential committeeman in the National Assembly, a provin- 
cial judge from 1791 to 1792, and was elected to the Convention and followed faithfully 
the leadership that navigated France through the revolutionary crisis. Regicide, moder- 
ate supporter of the Mountain, and influential member of the Comité de la Guerre, 
his special role was as liaison to Carnot on the Committee of Public Safety. Always 
conservative on social issues, he survived the Thermidorian period without becoming: 
an outspoken reactionary. Under the Directory, however, he followed Carnot into a 
policy whose cornerstone was anti-Jacobinism; as police minister he supervised the purge 
of the Left that culminated in the execution of Babeuf and was known in the Jacobin 
press as "the assassin of Vendóme." Soon thereafter his career took its one deviation 
from the mainstream when his indulgent attitude toward the Clichyites caused him to 
be purged along with Carnot in the journée of 18 Fructidor. But Cochon's true role 
was quickly restored after Brumaire when he became a zealous functionary of the new 
order.as prefect in Poitiers and then Antwerp. 

. "The details amassed by Boucher to fill in this outline vary in quantity and quality. 
Perhaps familiar with French revolutionary scholarship, he invokes it sparely and 
` ineffectively. He has located, many fruitful archival sources, but he exploits them 

somewhat erratically. Hence there are gaps and sometimes a thinness of detail, but, by 

the same token, the book never suffocates the reader and makes smooth reading. Its 
principal shortcoming is the absence of fresh generalization and insight into character 
or context. Only to the extent that many quoted documents speak for themselves, then, 
does the book prove illuminating. Even so, twenty comparable career biographies, 
combined with statistical studies of larger official groups like the Directory's commis- 
sioners, would bring us to a new plateau of comprehension about the revolutionary 
middle class. 

The second volume under review takes a small slice of Fouché’s career, examining 

his role in 1815 (already well known), and speculating on his motivations. Based on a 

judicious consideration of the memoir literature, it is highly analytical—but to what 

end? The contribution of the book, deriving from a foreigner’s relative objectivity 
when it comes to French national biases, has been amply foreshadowed in Pieter Geyl’s 
essay on Talleyrand. The latter was not a traitor; Fouché, not simply an opportunist. 
` Aristocrats, Jacobins, and almost everyone in between had reason to appreciate Fouché's 
pragmatic policies during the ill-fated Hundred Days, Cubberly argues. A more inter- 
esting question, however, is not even raised by the author. What was the political and 
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social milieu that made Fouché’s performance possible? What can we determine about 
the power-brokers who emerged from Napoleonic France? 


Columbia University Isser Моіосн 


BILLAULT, MINISTRE DE NAPOLÉON III, D'APRES SES PAPIERS PERSON- 
NELS, 1805-1863. By Noel Blayau. |Institut Armoricain de Recherches Historiques 
de Rennes, Number 6.] (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck. [1969.] Pp. 423.) 


Brocrapry to implement understanding rather than merely to capture the imagination 
is commendable; Nol Blayau offers such a study of a neglected political figure. Adolphe . 
Billault was not a great man, but he was an important one. A lawyer from Nantes, he ` 
rose through the ranks from deputy in the July Monarchy to President of the Corps 
législatif of the Second Empire; he was twice Minister of Interior and finally parlia- 
mentary spokesman for Napoleon III and a favored minister of state. 

Two impressions are derived from a reading of this book. First, more needs to be 
known about the many similar unimaginative and uninspiring leaders of the past. 
Billault as a person appears frightfully dull, pedantic, and pedestrian. A stolid provin- 
cial from Brittany, never quite at home in Paris, modestly wealthy and unpretentious, 
he seems to represent every characteristic associated with the stereotyped nineteenth- 
century French bourgeois. Unlike Balzac's characters, Billault really lived, really in- 
fluenced and determined events of consequence in French history. Perhaps the tragedy 
of Billault was to have been born a Realpolitiker in an age of romanticism. In many 
ways he bloomed too early and died prematurely. Blayau is too competent a scholar to 
make a hero of his subject. 

'There is another intriguing problem concerning Billault that is not atypical of 
statesmen of his era. Why did this man, who sat is the dynastic opposition criticizing 
the Orleanists and sponsoring political and economic liberalism with superb oratory, 
end up the champion ‘of imperial authoritarianism? The key may lie in 1848 when 
Billault rallied to the democratic republic with uncertainty and appeared as an ambitious 
opportunist sacrificing ideological consistency for another term in the legislative halls 
of Paris. The book leaves such questions purposely unresolved. Blayau makes his 
reader move beyond the scholarly detail and seek for himself the bases of the psychology 
of the nineteenth-century French bourgeois statesman. Analytical biography teaches a 
great deal. Blayau and others must continue his high standards of inquiry to illuminate 
further the lives of Billault's colleagues from the July Monarchy through the Second 
Empire. 


DePauw University - Jouw J. BAUGHMAN 


COLLEGES IN CONTROVERSY: THE JESUIT SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 
FROM REVIVAL TO SUPPRESSION, 1815-1880. By John W. Padberg, S. J. 
[Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXXXIIL] (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 321. $9.00.) 


Тніѕ informative, lucid, and critical study of the Jesuit schools in France from 1815 to 
1880 is very welcome, since the existing literature on the subject is polemical and 
superficial. Professor Padberg has based his work on a thorough investigation of the 
rich archives of the four Jesuit provinces in France, the general archives of the Society 
of Jesus in Rome, and the French National Archives. He opens with an account of the 
activities of the restored Society of Jesus in France from 1814 to 1850, notably of its 
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eight minor seminaries and of the colleges in exile which replaced the seminaries after 
their suppression in 1828. He regards it as unfortunate that these schools set the pattern 
for the twenty-nine Jesuit colleges founded after the passage of the Falloux Law in 
1850, since the former were more rigid in their educational policies than was the Jesuit 
Order of the eighteenth century and developed a defensive and competitive attitude 
in reaction to the attacks upon them by anticlericals, Gallican Catholics, and supporters 
of the University monopoly. 

The author then describes in detail the creation, educational philosophy, curricu- 
lum, methods of teaching, and atmosphere of the Jesuit colleges from 1850 to 1880. 
Their heavily classical curriculum and methods were based, until 1875, upon a revision 
made in 1832 of the Ratio studiorum of 1599; instruction was in Latin; modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, history, and: geography were relatively neglected. The 
‘professors failed to maintain contact with the intellectual currents of the day, had a 
strong monarchist bias, and did not have the time to engage in creative research. The 
students, who were drawn largely from aristocratic or upper bourgeois families, were 
trained in manners as well as in Christian principles and lived in a puritanical family 
environment, in which, however, corporal punishment was frowned upon. Serious 
financial difficulties forced the Jesuit colleges to establish boarding rather than day 
schools. They lacked competent personnel and were hard pressed to prepare students 
for the state examinations for the baccalaureate. Professor Padberg extolls the emphasis 
of the Jesuit colleges upon Christian humanism and spiritual values and their defense 
of freedom of instruction, but he rightly regrets their failure to adapt their programs to 
the conditions of the period and to the real needs of their students. 


State University College, New Paltz, New York Everyn Acoma WALKER 


LA GUERRE DE L'INDÉPENDANCE GRECQUE VUE PAR LA PRESSE 
FRANCAISE (PÉRIODE DE 1821 A 1824): CONTRIBUTION A L'ÉTUDE 
DE L'OPINION PUBLIQUE ET DU MOUVEMENT PHILHELLENIQUE 
EN FRANCE. By Jean Dimakis. ["Етолоғ(а Moxedovixdv Zxovbóv, "Iópgvyua 
Mehet@v Xegoovyoov tot Aluov, Number 102.] (Thessalonike: Institute for Bal- 
kan Studies. 1968. Pp. 322. $7.00.) 


ArrnoucH French philhellenism and French response to the Greek Revolution have 
long attracted scholarly attention, this is the first full-length study of French newspaper 
and periodical coverage of that event. The book is limited to the Parisian press, as 
representative of the French press, and confined to the first four years of the Greek 
Revolution (1821-24). It consists of two parts: the first deals with reportage, its sources, 
and its accuracy; the second analyzes newspaper opinion concerning the Revolution 
and its various aspects. Both reporting and editorializing are treated in the context of 
French domestic and European international politics during the Restoration period. 

Jean Dimakis, professor of history at the University of Montreal, reveals that the 
Greek Revolution occupied the French press more than any other external event; it 
received fairly accurate coverage and often served as an occasion for liberals and con- 
servatives to engage in party polemics. He demonstrates that philhellenism extended 
impressively beyond the liberal segment of the French press and found justification in 
terms of conservative as well as liberal political philosophies. Apart from these and other 
. significant findings, the author is forthright about what his evidence—newspaper con- 
tent—will not tell him, such as the role of interest groups in determining press opinion 
and the impact of the press on public opinion. 
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Though a solid study in ideas, the book's chief value is as a reference work. It is 
based on much spadework and, to spare others repetition of the laborious process, it 
summarizes major articles in detail, catalogues all relevant articles in an appendix, 
and organizes material thematically. This justifiably involves what the general reader 
may regard as excessive detail and too much repetition. It is regrettable that the book 
does not cover the latter period of the Greek Revolution, when official France took an 
active role in Greek affairs. It is to be hoped that Dimakis, or someone using his book 

: as a model, will write the companion piece. 


Amherst College Jonn A. Perroputos 


NAPOLEON III AND THE WORKING CLASS:.A STUDY OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPAGANDA UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE. By David I. Kulstein. 
(N.p.: California State Colleges; distrib. by Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1969. Pp. xii, 250. $7.50.) 


Tue Second Empire was hardly a democracy, but it was, after all, firmly based on 
public consent. This book amply demonstrates that Napoleon HI and his officials not 
only never forgot the importance of public opinion but used surprisingly modern 
methods of persuasion to maintain their hold on public approval. 

Professor Kulstein has sifted through the archives of the Ministry of Justice, partic- 
ularly the reports of the procureurs généraux, and the correspondence of the Emperor 
and his ministers to show how the imperial ‘government tried to influence the opinions 
of industrial workers. The regime kept a tight rein on the press by openly subsidizing 
imperialist newspapers, secretly suborning particular journalists, and threatening finan- 
cial or judicial retaliation against potential critics. It also inspired pamphlets and books, 
covered the walls of France with placards, and encouraged worker education courses 
calculated to promote favorable views of society as it existed under the Empire. Every 
advantage workers gained was credited to the Emperor’s kindness and every misfor- 
tune blamed on fate, foreigners, or unruly factions in the Corps législatif. 'The author 
finds that government propaganda aimed at workers grew increasingly sophisticated 
as the Empire was liberalized in the 1860's: calls for gratitude were muted, and hopes 
for a better future were stressed. This book, which emphasizes the Emperor’s part in 
propaganda work, makes it obvious that the lack of his personal direction must have 
been a significant factor in the decline in effectiveness of Bonapartist propaganda after 
Sedan that John Rothney has traced. 

This is a workmanlike monograph, carefully conceived and executed and fully 
equipped with scholarly apparatus. Though it contains no revelations, it elucidates a 
subject not systematically treated before. It is, however, a traditional study, eschewing 
any attempt at content analysis or quantification. It also lacks any ‘discussion of the 
proportion of the imperial budget spent on propaganda. 

The publisher deserves a word of praise, for the book is unusally handsome and 
well made. 


University of Massachusetts, Boston CARTER JEFFERSON 


CROCE IN FRANCIA: RICERCHE SULLA FORTUNA DELL'OPERA CRO- 
CIANA. By Grastella Pagliano Ungari. [Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici in 
Napoli.] (Naples: the Istituto. 1967. Pp. 199. L. 2,500.) 

For two generations at least Benedetto Croce held a place in Italian intellectual life 

without parallel in modern history. The question, therefore, of how he was received 
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in France has instant interest. The intellectual history of these two countries is closely 
tied, and questions central to the history of both are raised by the confluence and the 
divergences between Sorel and Croce or Bergson and Croce, by the Italian’s closeness 
to German philosophers less well received in France, and by his rejection of positivism. 
The topic, then, offers many. opportunities for a critical analysis of Croce, for an ex- 
planation of his remarkable influence in Italy, or for an analysis of some ран 
aspects of modern French culture. 

In her introduction and throughout her brief book, Graziella Ungari establishes: that ' 
questions such as these prompted her study; but her achievement is in the bibliography, 
which seeks to list every translation of Croce’s work and every book review or impor- 
tant comment upon him published in French between 1892 and 1966. Six hundred 
titles establish that Croce was known in France though, as the text insists, not well. 
The first chapter describes the strange and uneven editorial fate of Croce’s works in 
translation, A second treats his special relations with Sorel and with Romain Rolland 
(both were neutralists in World War I, a fact that dimmed Croce’s lustre for many 
French intellectuals), as well as his. contributions to Marxist criticism. The third 
chapter, perhaps the least satisfactory, gives some evidence of the sympathy for Croce 
among a few Hegelians and more numerous Catholics and Bergsonians. The fourth 
establishes the rather negative reaction in France, especially among historians, to Croce’s 
idealist history (though some of his most important historical works were little known), 
a reaction little softened by.the similarities in approach of Jacques Maritain and Henri 
Marrou or the comparable concerns of Henri Berr. The last two chapters deal with the 
reception of Croce’s esthetics, the part of his thought most closely studied in France, 
and of his literary criticism. If Croce suspected that the “intellectual formation” of the 
French obscured for them the philosophic problems of art, the suspicion clearly was 
reciprocal, 

All of these topics are treated with some sensitivity and made enormously evocative 
by names and ideas referred to in text and footnotes. Yet all this is handled with a 
strange “objectivity.” Writers minor and major receive equal treatment. Criticisms ‘that 
sadly miss the point are recorded. without assessment of whether the prejudices that 
produced them are significant.or not. Insights of apparent power are never tested for 
whether they cut to the heart of what Croce said. Even the obvious distinction between 
works specifically confronting Croce’s thought and those referring to him while con- 
cerned with something else is not carefully maintained. 

Thus this triumph of bibliographic indefatigability sparkles рыша in its ironies. 
An Italian’s surprise that Croce had so little impact in France leads only to the sugges- 
tion (perhaps unfair) that he seemed less original in Paris than in Naples. A Crocean 
concern for the role of ideas leads to a study more of what writing was done than what 
it said, The problems that make the topic important are constantly alluded to but not 
analyzed. Croce’s influence ‘shows on every page; yet the book proves again that his . 
battle against what he condemned as positivist history was never wholly won, even 
among his Italian admirers. | 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor RayMonp Grew 


SPAIN UNDER THE HABSBURGS. Volume П, SPAIN AND AMERICA, 1598- 
1700. By John Lynch. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, › 297. 


$575) 
Tue second volume of John Lynch's study of Spain under fidibus rule, like the first, 
is a valuable contribution to Spanish social and economic history, based upon Antonio 
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Domínguez Ortiz's La sociedad española en el siglo XVII, and other secondary works. . 
Yet readers who are acquainted with the earlier volume will likely be disappointed. 
Perhaps it is the dearth of personalities of the calibre of Charles V or Philip II—except 
for Olivares—that makes the present book less pleasurable to read. Lynch’s task here is 
obviously harder. It is more difficult to put life into the account of a waning nation than 
one in ascent. And in the case of Spain, with its lack of natural resources and popula- 
tion, it is a less rewarding task to explain its rather natural decline than to understand. 
its incredible rise. At any rate, Lynch is at his best when analyzing economic machinery 
and social patterns. His descriptions of the valimiento system, the structure of Crown 
finances, and the position of the Castilian nobility, are valuable and clear. 
The thesis of the book is explicit. Since Castilian farming and New World mining - 
constituted the twin pillars sustaining Spanish society, the decay of the first through 
excessive taxation and the collapse of the second through natural depletion and social 
exploitation are the principal causes of Spain’s decline. The argument seems uncontesta- 
ble. But what constitutes national decline? Is it solely an economic and political condi- 
tion, or is it also a cultural or collective psychological frame of mind? The Castilian 
peasants were ruthlessly exploited and overtaxed during Philip Il's reign, and four 
times the king repudiated his debts for lack of resources. Yet the people and the soldiers 
considered themselves invincible. They almost were. The cultural glow of Spain during 
the first half of the seventeenth century was brilliant; yet if the economic indicators 
had been correct, it would have been in eclipse. ` 
If this work was intended as a balanced and comprehensive study of Habsburg 
Spain, the author should have devoted at least some pages to Spanish thought, to the 
great swell of seventeenth-century Spanish literature, and to the maturing of its ex- 
pressive art, Not a word is:spent on these subjects (except some cryptic comments on 
the social criticism of the arbitristas), and only a little is said about tbe role of religion 
‘and the Church. Mr. Lynch seems to have been very anxious to get to the end of his 
book. Perhaps he became bored, as most people do, with Spanish history after 1660. But 
he neglects too much before that time. His subtitle might suggest that his interest had 
now shifted to America, but in ten chapters only one is devoted to the New World, 
and that one exclusively to economic matters. 
As a lucid socioeconomic summation of ‘seventeenth-century Spain, with some 
- welcome clarification of the political scene, this book is the best to date in English. It 
contributes little else that is new. 


Brigham Young University ЫС De Lamar JENSEN 


LA ESPANA DE FERNANDO VII. By Miguel Artola Gallego. Introduction by 
Carlos Seco Serrano. [Historia de Езрайа, Volume XXVI.] (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe. 
1968. Pp. xxxvi, 999.) 


HaviNc written two major works on the period of Ferdinand VII, Miguel Artola was 
the logical choice to do this volume in the prestigious Historia de España, known by 
the name of its late director, Ramón Menéndez Pidal. Much new archival research has - 
gone into it, especially on the anti-Bonapartist governments of 1808-14 and the liberal 
triennium of 1820-23. The text is too long, however, probably to meet the dimensions 
of the series, and extended narrative overshadows the better, interpretive sections. Most 
drawn out is the chapter on the Peninsular War; but Artola uses it to vindicate Spain's 
role, convincingly laying to rest the myth that Wellington's genius defeated Napoleon's 
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armies. Routed in pitched battles, Spanish troops (and not the unarmed peasants of 
Goya’s etchings) broke up into small mobile groups and discovered the “laws” of 
guerrilla warfare which modern revolutionaries have codified. Artola reassesses their 
effectiveness in the light of recent decades. 

The remaining part of the book stresses political and institutional history. A general 
theme runs through it, something like this: The institutions of the old regime had lost 
their ability to rule the nation by the time Napoleon attacked it (witness their “cow- 
ardly” acceptance of Joseph Bonaparte). In the face of their failure, the rising against the 
French returned sovereignty to the people. Under the local juntas and the Central 
Junta, 1808-10, a widespread desire for a revolution in government became manifest. It 
sought to replace class and regional privileges and the structure of the monarchy with 
a unified centralized nation. Artola effectively discredits the worn cliché that Spain 
reverted to an inherent particularism in 1808. Even the Basques and Catalans urged 
centralism and legal uniformity. The best section of the book is the analysis of this 
reform movement. Artola believes that if someone with the insight and moderation of 
Jovellanos had guided the revolution to its end, it might have fulfilled popular wishes. 
(Artola joins.such divergent historians as Menéndez Pelayo and Sarrailh in idolizing 
Jovellanos.) Instead the people fell victims of a struggle between the old privileged 
orders—aristocrats and clergy—and the new bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie seized con- 
trol of the Cortes of Cadiz and later those of 1820-23 and sought to create a new order 
based on the sanctity of contracts and private property. They began to auction off 
church and public lands to pay the national debt and thereby sacrificed the peasantry, 
which the Old Regime-had shielded from blatant exploitation. Conversely, the defeat 
of the Liberals, both in 1814 and 1823, was not a popular: movement but a calculated 
attempt to defend the privileged orders. (Artola attacks the recent traditionalist his- 
. torians who have tried to find a movement for "renovation" in Ferdinand VII's res- 
toration.) On his death, however, Ferdinand gave power to the bourgeoisie as the only 
defense for his daughter's claim to the throne ‘against the reactionaries around his 
‘brother Carlos. > 

Though not entirely new, Artola’s interpretation merits serious discussion. While . 
recognizing its importance, I question major features of it. The juntas of 1808-10 were 
less revolutionary than Artola makes out; most of their members wanted to defend the 
established social órder which the Bourbon kings had attacked and Joseph Bonaparte 
now threatened. The Cortes of Cadiz were the revolutionary group, not nearly so 
bourgeois as Artola paints them. True, they advanced the right of private property, 
but before them Jovellanos popularized the doctrine and Charles IV initiated the 
large-scale sale of ecclesiastical property. The act of the Cortes that aroused the bitterest . 
opposition was the abolition of the Inquisition, an instrument of ideological control 
rather than class privilege. Artola ignores the issue. Why see in the Cortes the agents of 
a bourgeois revolution? Who was this bourgeoisie anyway? Besides clergy, the Cortes ` 
Liberals were professionals and bureaucrats, and they were mostly hidalgos, hence 
nobles, Furthermore Aidalgo landowners stood to gain most from the liberal land 
policies. Would that one could banish the term bourgeoisie, with its misleading con- 
notations, from Spanish history! . 


University of California, Berkeley > RicHARD Herr 
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LA PREMIERE: INTERNATIONALE EN ESPAGNE (1868-1888). Volume I; 
Volume II, TABLEAUX ET CARTES. By Мах Nettlau. Edited by Renée Lamberet. 
[Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis, Amsterdam.] (Dordrecht: D 

. Reidel Publishing Company. 1969. Pp. xxvii, 683; unnumbered. ae gis. the set.) 


` Every time a new aggregate of sources on anarchism is published, it becomes more 
difficult to understand how the image of the anarchist militant as a basically generous, 
but also unfailingly violent and inefficient, millenarian can have gained such wide- ` 
spread acceptance, even among so many sensible historians. This book by Nettlau is one 
of the harshest blows to that image yet. : 

Written in pigeon-French, frequently garbled and at some points almost incom- 
prehensible, it is nonetheless an essential work for all.those interested in nineteenth- 
century revolutionary history. While the chapters covering the years 1868-74 add little 
information to the existing books on this period, they confirm the soundness of previous · 
analyses by Casimiro Marti and Jose: Termes. The rest of the book is a fascinating 
account of one of the most complex and least known periods in the history of Spanish 
anarchism. 

In 1874 the Spanish (anarchist) section of the International was outlawed and 
driven underground. Nettlau shows with what care and cool determination the leader- 
ship endeavored to maintain their organization аса going concern. The restraint and 
the discipline enforced by men like Francisco Tomas proved successful, and when the 
anarchist Federation was in 1881 allowed to venture into the open once more, there 
was a core of experienced and organized men who set ubout continuing the task which 
had been interrupted. 

The story of the years 1881-88 opens with the conflict—within the Federation— 
between the two main bodies of anarchist workers: the Catalan textile hands and the , 
Andalusian landless laborers. The former had constituted the main element of the 
Spanish section of the International prior to 1874. The latter, newcomers of the post- 

"1881 years, could not accept the policies of caution and patience dictated by leaders: who 
labelled the peasants revolting in the South common criminals. 

Andalusian anarchists resorted to the doctrines of anarcho-communism—that the 
society emerging from revolution would be totally free and purely communistic—in 
order to justify their disregard of directives coming from the Catalan-dominated 
Federal Committee. The communist doctrines of Kropotkin and Malatesta were essen- 
tial to the southern militants bent on discrediting the prevailing anarcho-collectivist 
doctrine, a doctrine stressing caution and discipline on the grounds that without these 
characteristics the network of anarchist unions would disintegrate. This network was 
to be not only the instrument for eliminating capitalism but also the framework for a 
future anarchist society. 

The book traces the very intricate pattern that developed as more and more Catalan 

‚ militants joined the anarcho-communist ranks, because they sensed that the practical 
reformism that the Federation was forced to adopt in order to preserve its organization 
was not likely to make revolutionaries of the workers. The triumph’ of the anarcho- 
communists over their rivals came at the Valencia Congress of 1888, when it was 
decided that while anarchist. workers could go on fighting for material betterment 
through the existing unions, the revolutionaries should organize for propaganda pur- 
poses and for the final battle against existing society in separate anarchist groups. At a 
time when there was great faith in the underlying revolutionary spirit of the masses, 
that decision resulted in the predominance of those favoring propaganda by the deed, 
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_and this in turn to the dissolution of all forms of organization. For, as Nettlau observes, © 
once the terrorist course is adopted, even the least organization is too much of an organ- 
ization. © RS 

Nettlau’s explanation of why anarcho-communism prevailed in Catalonia is con- 
vincing and offers the only really coherent outline so far for the 1881-88 period. For 
the first time also one can understand the nature of the tradition inherited by twentieth- 
century anarchism in Spain. Historians will be glad to find themselves at long last 
emancipated from the unsatisfactory accounts of Anselmo Lorenzo and Ricardo Mella. 
Moreover, this book is of great value for its bibliographical information and for its 
constant reference to what was going on among anarchists in other countries. The 
latter subject is one in which area studies have tended to falter, but with which Nettlau, 
the retiring Viennese rentier who devoted' his life to the study of the anarchist move- 
ment, was totally familiar. 


Nuffield College, Oxford | Joaquin Romero MAURA 


DET SLESVIGSKE SPØRGSMÅL, 1850-1853. By Jens Engberg. [Skrifter, udgivne 
af Historisk Samfund for Sgnderjylland, Number 37.] (Copenhagen: Danske 
Boghandleres Kommissionsanstalt. 1968. Pp. 405.) 


Tue Schleswig question is as old as the Kingdom of Denmark itself. This borderland 
between Danes and Germans has been hotly contested for a millennium, and it has 
given rise to an enormous body of literature, most of it highly chauvinistic, on both 
sides of the shifting borderline. The Danish historiography of this question has tended 
for more than a century to be less objectively informative and critical than mournful 
and inspirational, reflecting the attitudes of those national-liberal “Eider Danes” who 
precipitated the crisis leading to the wars of 1848-50 and 1864 and the loss of Schleswig 
` to Prussia. Only occasionally have Danish historians risen above this ethnocentric tradi- 
tion. Dr. Jens Engberg is one of these. | 

Engberg’s concern is with the Danish government’s efforts to re-establish its control 
in Schleswig after the wars of 1848-50, but he treats his topic from a European rather’ 
than an exclusively Danish perspective. The result is a diplomatic as well as a socio- 
political study, and on both counts it is praiseworthy. Taking the story from the 
Danish victory over the army of Schleswig-Holstein at the battle of Isted (July 25, 
1850) to the convening of the newly created Schleswig Estates Assembly (October 5, 
1953), he demonstrates convincingly how and why. the Danish policy of incorporating . 
Schleswig into the kingdom failed. It ran afoul, in the first instance, of the population 
itself: South Schleswig was solidly German, and North Schleswig—Engberg refrains 
from using the tendentious Danish term South Jutland—could muster only a thin 
majority.of Danes. The decisive obstacle, however, was the resistance of all the great 
powers to the Danish incorporation policy, a resistance that prevented the Danes from 
forcing the issue by implementing the harsh military regime planned for Schleswig. 

Engberg bases his dissertation almost completely on contemporary public records 
and firsthand accounts. He has not only re-examined the massive Danish archival 
sources, but also examined profitably such foreign archival collections as the Public 
Record Office and Historical Manuscript Commission in London, the Royal Archives 
in Windsor, the National Library of Wales in Aberystwyth, the Deutsches Zentralarchiv 
in Merseburg, the Geheimes Staatsarchiv der Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz in. 
Berlin, and the Schleswig-Holsteinische Landesarchiv in Schleswig. The only impor- 
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tant foreign archives neglected by Engberg are those of Austria and Russia, both of 
which could no doubt shed additional light on his topic. 

This book is a major contribution to the historiography of the mid-nineteenth 
century chapter of the Schleswig question, and it is to be hoped that Engberg will con- 
tinue his research into the. post-1853 period. The book has a fine index and excellent 
source references. It also has a thirteen-page English summary, marred somewhat by 
the translator’s Danicisms. The bibliography is, unfortunately, severely selective. 


State University of New York, Albany Н. Рвтвк Кхоѕву 


PASKEKRISEN 1920. Ву Tage Kaarsted. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk Selskab for His- 
torie, Number 23.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1968. Pp. 426. 48 D. kr.) 


Ом March 29, 1920, King Christian X of Denmark dismissed Prime Minister Carl 
Theodor Zahle and appointed a new cabinet to be headed by Otto Liebe. The new 
government's life, however, was to be short-lived; it was succeeded by the Friis ministry 
on April 4. Known as the Faster Crisis, this interlude in Danish political history is today 
` of great interest not only as a case study in pressures exerted by various political fac- 
tions but also as an illustration of how a monarch, largely as the result of an unclear 
paragraph in the Constitution, could be instrumental in creating a situation of some 
gravity, to such an extent that he later was accused by some of having committed a 
coup d'état. 

Some of the contributing causes of the Easter Crisis may be sought in the long 
period of political friction involving the status of Schleswig and the hope among many 
Danes during World War I of regaining the Danish-German border as it had been 
prior to 1864. The pressures exerted by nationalist groups (notably the so-called “With 
Circle") on the King, on the various ministries, and on members of parliament, paved 
the way for a complicated situation, one not to be fully resolved until after plebiscites 
had been held in the areas concerned. The background of the Faster Crisis was further 
complicated by the growing power of the Social Democrats. The Trades Union Congress 
threatened a general strike, and there were demonstrations and near-riots in Copen- 
hagen during the week of crisis. Being prevailed upon to dismiss Liebe and to appoint 
M. P. Friis as premier, King Christian helped to re-establish a fair amount of harmony 
and a situation which before very long was to leave the field to Stauning and the 
Social Democrats. 

Many: of the circumstances and motives of the Easter Crisis have long remained 
obscure, one reason being that the present volume is the first full-scale study of that 
hectic week and what led up to it. Dr. Kaarsted, in what originally was a. dissertation 
for a well-earned Ph.D. degree at Aarhus University, has sifted a large number of 
sources and other evidence. His book is in many ways a model of scholarship, and it is 
safe to say that future research will find it difficult to alter any of Dr. Kaarsted’s 
conclusions. 


The American-Scandénavian Foundation | Enix J. Fans 


FROM PARIAH TO PATRIOT: THE CHANGING IMAGE OF THE GER. 
MAN PEASANT, 1770-1840. By John G. Gagliardo. ([Lexington:] University 
Press of Kentucky. 1969. Pp. xii, 338. $8.25.) 


"Men are not tormented by things, but by opinions about things," quotes John 
Gagliardo from the novelist Immermann toward the end of this excellent book. So- 
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ciety, from one point of view, is essentially a structure of expectations and hopes. 
What a man believes other men to be determines his expectations of their behavior 
and thus his own actions, and a man’s hopes for the future enter into his present image 

- of others. So it is perhaps surprising that historians have not concentrated more on 
the images of different groups that have prevailed in particular societies and on the 
problem of how and why such images changed through time. Done well, as it is here, 
such an approach can illuminate the problems of any one group by demonstrating 
what that group meant to the larger society. Conversely, general social developments 
are given body and clarity when refracted through the specific and concrete. Con- 
nections not usually made become apparent; there is a fresh perspective, a rethinking 
of the material. 

Gagliardo’s study is exemplary. He traces the revision, within less than a century, 
of the image of the German peasant from that of an inferior being, something less 
than fully human in stature, to that of a patriotic citizen and unique embodiment of 
virtue. This development is anchored firmly in the context of German society; it is 
made clear that the image of the peasant changed because the thinking about German 
problems changed. Economists wanted to increase production; liberals wanted self- 
government; nationalists hoped to preserve traditional folk values; both conservatives 
and liberals were alarmed by the new proletariat, and all created a picture of the 
peasant to buttress their own arguments and programs. At the same time, changes in 
the peasant’s image reflected larger European trends toward economic freedom and 
political democracy and, insofar .as the peasant could be made into a symbol of re- 
sistance to change, toward a self-conscious conservatism. ` 

One would like to see certain aspects explored further. How was this change in 
attitude toward one section of the poorer classes related to the larger shift in sensibility 
that showed itself in the growth of a diffuse humanitarianism? And what of the 
town worker? Gagliardo indicates that parallel with glorification of the peasant went 
contempt and denigration of the city proletariat,.and he explains this contrast by 
middle-class fears of the propertyless class that industrialization appeared to be pro- 
ducing. One hopes the author will someday amplify this contrast. Again, could any- 
thing be said about the peasant’s own image of himself? Could his self-estimate be 
in any way related to the fact that the peasantry was less an initiating force, though 
not perhaps a less important one, than were other classes in the nineteenth century? 
But to raise these questions is in no way intended to detract from this fine book in 
which the author deals with a carefully defined problem in a fashion at once system- 
atic, learned, and perceptive. 


Cleveland State University : Lenore O'Boyrs 


A HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY, 1840-1945. By Hajo Holborn. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xv, 818, xxvi. $9.75.) 


Tuns is the third and most successful volume of the late Professor Holborn’s History 
of Modern Germany, and it is gratifying to see so distinguished a carcer concluded 
with so outstanding an accomplishment. This last volume provides a useful -per- 
spective for appreciating the difficulties of its two predecessors. Holborn’s early 
volumes lacked a sense of unity and overall coherence and seemed marred by excessive 
subsectioning. Despite his many penetrating insights and his obvious command of the 
historical literature, these studies often mirrored rather than mastered the incredible 
complexity and disunity of the periods they discussed. The present volume, in con- 
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trast, holds together splendidly, and the subsectioning, although still slightly dis- 
tracting, scarcely impedes the flow of the narrative. The lesson would seem clear. A 
truly talented historian attempting to write a general history cannot depend upon his 
erudition and organizational skills alone. He needs the stimulus of fresh scholarship 
and the atmosphere of lively historical debate. Both may be found in relative abun- 
dance for the period 1840-1945 and are discouragingly absent for the period 1500-1840. 
Thus, in writing his final volume, Holborn had the opportunity to apply his syn- 
thesizing powérs and capacity for judicious assessment to a vast and шана body 
of historical scholarship. 

Holborn does not present any bold new interpretations of the general course of 
German history. Instead he provides a richly detailed and continuously thoughtful 
narrative written from the standpoint of a sophisticated liberal critic of the German 
political tradition. The influence of Heinrich Heffter and Leonard Krieger is evident 
in Holborn’s discussion of the failures of German liberalism and the sociopolitical 
functions of German nationalism. In this view, “Nationalism became the common 
denominator between the old ruling classes and the new domineering elements of 
German industrialization, with the latter proving to be the more dynamic force in 
transforming German nationalism into an aggressive imperialism.” Holborn rejects 
the methodologically and politically narrow historiography of Erich Eyck, which 
blames Bismarck for the defeat of German liberalism and forgets “that German 
liberalism was a relatively willing victim.” At the same time, the author implicitly 
. rejects the apologia of conservatives like Gerhard Ritter, Hans Rothfels, and Ernst 
Huber, with their insistence upon the uniqueness of German history and their de- 
mand that it not be judged according to “external” standards. The author’s fine 
chapters on the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich owe much to the analyses of 
К. D. Bracher and his collaborators, and Holborn agrees with their insistence that 
the Third Reich was no accident but, rather, an intelligible possibiliry in German 
history. 

A fine sense of proportion and balance pervades the book, and it owes much to 
сап enviable talent for combining the best of the older German historiograph- 
ical traditions in which he was trained with newer concerns for the socioeconomic 
background of German politics. The tone and quality of Holborn’s portraits of 
Bismarck and the elder Moltke are reminiscent of the classical biographical and 
intellectual portraits of the author's teacher, Friedrich Meinecke. But it is to Holborn’s 
great credit that he is able to provide within the framework of a single chapter a 
lyrical passage on Rilke and a remarkably lucid discussion of German banking. 
Holborn’s discussion of the social and economic background of the Revolution of 
1848 and his discussions of the economics of the Second Empire, the two World . 
Wars, and the depression are particularly outstanding. Nevertheless, Holborn cautions 
against an exclusive emphasis on social conflicts and argues that "The actual decline 
of German education goes far to explain not only why so many Germans voted the 
Nazis into power but also why they were willing to condone so many of their sub- 
sequent crimes.” This theme necessarily is left rather undeveloped, but one may hope 
that it will inspire future researchers. 

Since Holborn made notable contributions to diplomatic history, the excellence of 
his treatment of foreign affairs will come as no surprise. While the first part of the 
book is entitled “Liberalism and Nationalism, 1840-1871,” the second and largest part 
has as its title and theme “The Age of Imperialism, 1871-1945.” Holborn is partic- 
ularly sharp in his criticism of the post-Bismarckian policy of the “free hand” and 
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argues convincingly that the ultimate success of German imperialism depended upon 
some connection with England. Here, as elsewhere, Holborn implicitly challenges the 


theses of A. J. P. Taylor, while by no means ignoring’the latter's contributions. In his · 


- chapter on World War I (Chapter 9), Holborn comes down clearly, albeit care- 
fully, on the side of Fritz Fischer in the controversy over war aims, and one wishes 
that Fischer had presented his own position with equal clarity and analytical power. 
Similarly, Holborn presents a thoughtful and critical discussion of Keynes's attacks on 
the Versailles Treaty in his exemplary discussion of that problem. 

Needless to say, every reader will find something to criticize in a book of such 


length and scope. The sections on cultural and intellectual life, while stimulating at . 


times, are often thin and conventional when compared to comparable sections in the 
earlier volumes. If the state of research may be blamed for this, the same cannot be 


said of the author's relative neglect of the economic foundations of German unification’ 


or the controversy over the councils movement in the Revolution of 1918-19. In most 
cases, however, the informed reader will know where Holborn stands on recent 
scholarly contentions, for example, that he agrees with W. E. Mosse's argument that the 
Európean powers did not present a serious barrier to: German unification and that he 
disagrees with Erich Matthias’ insistence, that Socialist resistance to Papen's coup of 
July 1932 might have produced positive results. Of course, readers will not always 
agree with these conclusions. 

Since this is the finest study of Germany in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in any language, it is to be expected that it will be read by students and 
scholars. Used as a text, it may solve the problem of getting beyond 1945 in some 
lecture courses. Let us hope, however, that this book will find an even broader 
audience. Holborn says more about the Third Reich in a hundred pages than William 
L. Shirer says in over a thousand, and this suggests that something remains to be 
said for “professionalism.” Finally, at a time when the German example is being em- 
ployed and misused for every conceivable political purpose by historians of every 
political persuasion as well as by laymen, Professor Holborn’s latest volume should be 
particularly welcome. 


‘University of California, Berkeley Geraro D. FELDMAN 


THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN MANDARINS: THE GERMAN ACA- 
DEMIC COMMUNITY, 1890-1933. By Fritz К. Ringer. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. 528. $13.50.) 


Tuis book is interesting and informative about details, but it is less satisfactory as a 
whole. The first chapter, entitled: “The Social and Institutional Background,” focuses on 
the most significant and characteristic features of higher education in Germany: the 


„wide extent of government control over university affairs, the importance of the civil . 


service status of the German professor, the crucial role of the humanist gymnasium in 
` preparing for study at the university; and the class structure of the German educa- 
tional system which made the gymnasium and the university prerequisites for partici- 
pation in the ruling group. The author also gives attention to the critics of this 
educational system who, in the revolutionary times of 1848 and 1918, worked out 
thorough plans for reform; because these plans were politically inspired, their failure 
was almost unavoidable. The account of these developments is based on rich statistical 
material. Although the chapter contains little or nothing that has not been known 
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about the German educational system, it is an excellent, succinct outline which every 
student of German history will find valuable. 

The second chapter deals with the ideas that determined the reform of the German 
universities in the early nineteenth: century and, from then on, constituted their basic 
` tradition. I miss here, as іп many other treatments of the subject, adequate emphasis 
on the close connection between Protestantism and the Prussian state. The struggle 
against clerical influence, of “freethinkers” against theologians, contributed much to 
the development of a modern scientific outlook in France and Italy. It seems to me 
that it is an important fact that in Germany these contrasts remained muted because 
the professor, by being a servant of the Prussian King, was also a servant of the head 
of the Protestant Church; until 1918 the universities were administered in the 
Ministerium der geistlichen, Unterrichts- und Medizinalangelegenheiten. However, 
the author's general characterization of German academic thought as idealistic and 
historical is undoubtedly correct. These intellectual inclinations of the German’ aca- 
demic seem to me somewhat less astounding than they appear to the author. I find it 
difficult to imagine that German scholars could develop any other attitude, considering 
the underdeveloped and preindustrial character of German society in the. first half of 
the nineteenth century. It is astounding, however, that German academic life pre- 
served this outlook even in the times of Germany's transformation into a. modern ` 
industrialized society; this is a crucial question. 

But it is.also a question that needs to be placed into the political байо of the 
transformation of the Prussian bureaucracy into a part of a new upper class. (For a 
recent description of this development, see John Gillis, “Aristocracy and’ Bureaucracy 
in Nineteenth-Century Prussia,” Past and Present, XLI [December 1968], 105-29.) 
To what extent did the German professors participate in the attempt of the bureauc- 
racy to érect barricades against the rising forces of the new mass society and to remain 
a small, closed group? On the basis of the social and institutional analyses in the first 
chapter of the book, one might expect, the author to tackle these issues by continuing 
along the same line of social history. He might have examined the changes brought : 
about by the rise of medicine and the natural sciences and the impact of the increasing - 
popularity of these fields on the traditional attitudes and concerns. It might have been 
worth investigating whether, within the philosophical faculty, the students moved from 
fields like philosophy, history, and philology to modern languages, economics, and 
similar areas of more practical use. It would also be important to establish to what 
extent the professional aims students pursued at the university turned into new 
channels. It would seem that a thorough analysis of the new social setting into which 
academic life was placed in imperial Germany is prerequisite for answering the 
question of why so many professors were anxious to X Prange an ideology ter the 
monopolistic political elite of the Empire. 

But the author does not proceed with an investigation of t issues. After he biis 
entéred. upon the realm of intellectual history with his outline of the traditional ideas 
of German academe, he continues along the lines of intellectual history, analyzing 
the ideas of leading members of the philosophical faculties—philosophers, historians, 
economists—in the period from 1890 to 1933. The author distinguishes between 
traditionalists and modernists, and he is inclined to stress that even the modernists had 
imbibed a good amount of traditional ideas and attitudes. Some of his discussions— 
for instance, the description of the emergence of modern psychology in Germany or of 
the intellectual development of Simmel and Sombart—are enlightening, but I found 
many characterizations doubtful or erroneous. To give two examples: Otto Hintze was 
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one of the few German historians who had understanding of Lamprecht’ concerns 
and who was intensely concerned with sociological problems; to say that i in his work 
“the old Rankean tradition of political and institutional history lived on” is entirely 
misleading. Or to draw—from Mannheim’s conception of the “freischwebende In- 
telligenz"—the conclusion that Mannheim “was also a Mandarin". seems to’ me 
untenable. If intellectual attitudes are viewed as ideologies, the problem of main- 
taining the possibility of objective truth becomes necessarily a decisive issue; Mann- 
heim's attempt to solve this problem results from his interest.in the issue, not from 
eagerness to comply with the special character of the German intellectual tradition. 
I think some of these errors are due to the fact that the author wants to find 
- uniformity in the intellectual outlook of the German professors, and this again has 
something to do with the manner in which the book has been conceived. The word 
“Mandarin” which occurs in the title of the book is, as the author says, “meant to 
‘evoke the traditional elite of learned officials in China.” I cannot help feeling that the 
, author has succumbed somewhat, to the spell of this word and to the analogy with 
China that it implies. A number of factors invalidate this analogy. Admittedly, the 
German professor was a high civil servant and, as such, a member of the German 
political elite, But he was not its dominating clement, only one element next to other, 
more important ones. The influence that a German professor could exert within the 
ruling group depended on a number of factors, such as the status of his family, social 
connections, and wealth; his academic performance, his writings, and his "learning," 
were hardly more than contributory factors. The creation of and adherence to a 
unified intellectual tradition, therefore, were less important for the decline of the 
German academic class than were social and institutional factors. 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton | г | ‚Евілх Энн 


VORFORMEN PARLAMENTARISCHER KABINETTSBILDUNG JN 
DEUTSCHLAND: DER INTERFRAKTIONELLE AUSSCHUSS 1917/18 UND 
DIE PARLAMENTARISIERUNG DER REICHSREGIERUNG. By Udo Berm- 
bach. [Politische Forschungen, Number 8.] C Westdeutscher Verlag. 


1967. Pp. 389. DM 27.) | , | ; 


Te achievement of genuine parliamentary government in '"Germiany's Second . 
Empire depended upon the capacity of several political parties to overcome their 
differences and form a governing coalition. This was done only in the last weeks of 
the existence of the Reich, but an essential preliminary—cooperation in limitation of 
chancellors appointed by the Kaiser without consultation of parliamentary leaders— 
gradually and hesitatingly was achieved in 1916-17 and maintained with varying 
degrees of success from then on. Wanting to proclaim the desire of the Reichstag for 
a negotiated peace, leading Social Democrats, Progressives, and Centrists held an 
informal meeting on July 6, 1917, with National Liberals: (some of whom hoped, 
rather, to prevent or to temper any joint resolution). The immediate result was the 
well-known Reichstag peace resolution. The contacts thus established were maintained, 
although the National Liberals often abstained, and the group of party leaders: came 
to be called the Inter-Party Committee (IFA). It remained an entirely unofficial 
forum, and it could not bind the parties. Sharp differences continued to exist among 
and within them over reform and war aims. Yet the IFA played a central part in the 
fall of Chancellors Georg Michaelis and Georg von Hertling and in the creation of 

the Georg von Hertling and Max von Baden goverment, І i 
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The beginnings thus made in the IFA in the direction of coalition ‘government 
were valuable preliminaries ‘to the creation and operation of the Weimar Republi ic. 
Possibilities of understanding these events were greatly enhanced when Erich "Matthias 
and Rudolf Morsey gave us the ‘two basic volumes of documentation: Der Inter- 
fraktionelle Ausschuss. 1917/18 (1959) and Die Regierung des Prinzen Max von 
Baden (1962). These volumes, the records of the Reichstag's Hawptausschuss, and 

‘other sources enabled Udo Bermbach to prepare this study, originally a doctoral 
dissertation in political science at Heidelberg (1966). The research is satisfactory, ' 
though one wishes he had used more than a couple of contemporary newspapers for . 
1917-18 and, for background, the basic work by Julius Hatschek, Das Parlament- 
srecht des Deutschen Reiches (1915). Historians will find the organization annoying 
(departures from a chronological pattern result in discussion of some important 
matters at least partly out of context); and any reader might well long for better 
writing, for one must untangle too many very long sentences, cluttered with paren- 
thetical insertions. Furthermore, serious reading virtually requires two copies, one 
for the text and another turned to the 1,368 notes at the rear. A full account of the 
IFA, furthermore, would need to treat more adequately its preoccupation with inter- 
national questions. The intricate and all-important relationships of Prussia and the 
‘Reich deserve. greater emphasis, particularly the significance of Prussian suffrage 
reform for the author's central subject. Nevertheless, this is an intelligent—indeed, 
quite superior—doctoral dissertation on an important theme. Part III, which treats 

` the role of the IFA in the creation ‘of the Hertling and Max von Baden’ governments, 
will remain essential reading for anyone concerned with the transition of Germany 
from constitutional monarchy to parliamentary republic. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill | — . Jon L. SNELL 


THE GERMAN NAVAL MUTINIES OF.WORLD WAR I. By Daniel Horn. 
© (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 346. $10.00.) 


Tux revolt of the imperial navy in November 19:18 that touched off the German | 
Revolution has long been the subject of widely different interpretations. To German 
conservatives and nationalists it was a stab in the back of the armed forces by Com- 
munists and extreme leftist elements; to liberals and social democrats it was the 
reaction to an “admirals’ revolt"; to: Communists it was the German sequel to the 
Russian Revolution. Not until the German naval archives became accessible after 
World War II was it possible to gain an impartial view of these events. 

Utilizing the naval and federal archives, together with provincial, municipal, and 
private collections, Professor Horn has given us a balanced account of conditions in the 
imperial German navy that led to the revolt in November 1918. His aim is “to 
describe the causes of the revolt in terms of the culminating effect of a variety of 
social and political forces that had been at work in the navy since the oubtreak of the 
war." The most significant of these causes was the poor relationship between-officers 
and enlisted men, particularly on the large ships. The different social and economic 
backgrounds of these groups, especially the traditional spirit: of exclusiveness of the 
officers’ corps, and the absence of combat activities. by major units of the fleet, exac- 
erbated their relationship until, toward the end of the war, it became impossible to 
bridge the gulf between them. Other divisive factors were the increasingly unbearable 
harassment of enlisted men by their officers; their fight over equitable rations, living 
conditions, and disciplinary measures; disagreement over domestic policy and German 


à 
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war aims; and the weariness of the crews as-opposed to the officers’ desire to fight to 
the end. 

Professor Horn shows that, contrary to a long cherished myth, the influence of 
Communists and of events in Russia contributed almost nothing to the revolt. Ac- 
cording to his carefully documented analysis, the November 1918 revolt in the Ger- 
man navy grew out of the sailors’ reaction to an admirals’ rebellion. The admirals, in 
defiance of government policy, and without the knowledge of the Chancellor, had 
planned a last sortie of the fleet against the Royal Navy. Their aim was not so much 
to defeat the British, but to preserve their own honor and prestige for the postwar 
period. 

Washington, D. C. Gzoncz О. Kent 


HJALMAR SCHACHT IN PERSPECTIVE. By Amos E. Simpson. [Studies in 
European History, Number 18.] (‘The Hague: Mouton. 1969. Pp. 202. 27 gls.) 

GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN KRIEGSWIRTSCHAFT, 1939-1945. Volume 
I, 1939-1941. By Dietrich Eichholtz. [Forschungen zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Num- 
ber 1.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1969. Pp. xi, 408. DM 25.) . 


Hjalmar Schacht in Perspective saddens the reader because the author has evidenced 
enormous energy in scouring books and newspapers and has made every effort not to 
be prejudiced against a "war-criminal"; yet perspective is precisely what the book 
lacks. Internal evidence indicates that the manuscript was completed over fifteen 
years ago. The text uses по source after. 1953. А bibliographical appendix, "Recent 
Books,” includes publications back to 1954, all ignored in the text. Not only have 
significant works like Schweitzer’s (1964) been overlooked, but the book lacks that 
kind of documentation available in plenitude in the Bundesarchiv or even on microfilm. 

If depth research were noticeable instead of a mosaic of 1933-39 quotations of 
journalists and the 1946 testimony at Nuremberg, the reader would. be less perturbed 
by the near-adoration or the exaggerated importance given to “the economic dictator.” 
The epilogue, recounting a visit to the grand old man in 1965, reaches a sentimental 
peak, but throughout the book the wise Schacht-Siegtried is beating back enemies of · 
the holy mark. 

Wild spending became one of Hitler’s sins, albeit minor, but is it so obvious that 
the Republic spent “too much”? This uncritical acceptance of Schacht’s judgment 
would be only annoying if the book displayed greater mastery of economics, theory 
and practice. There is more to economic policy than opposing inflation. Hitler was not 
brought to power by inflation but by its opposite, the deflationary-depression policies of 
conservatives like Schacht. Neither was it inflation, nor Schacht, that ended that 
power. 

One begins Eichholtz with similar Pres observing that the first footnote pays 
obeisance to leader Ulbricht. The ‘feeling persists with the repetition of sacred words: 
fascism, imperialism, monopolistic capitalism. But among the slogans it becomes clear 
that a researcher has been diligently at work. The bibliography contains every major 
published source, including many by authors minimized as “bourgeois historians.” 
Eichholtz had access to the Potsdam Archives, usually denied non-Marxians, and to . 
the files of capitalist firms, now "Peoples Own Companies.” Yet much of his best 
material, particularly concerning his central figure, General Thomas, is derived from 
the bourgeois postwar trials. 

This scholarship, with documents, is to prove again the correctness of the 
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Ulbricht analysis that monopolistic capitalism was the force behind Hitler and his 
greatest crime, the attack on Marxist Mother Russia. Another truism, working-class 
intelligence and bravery, is squeeZed in, yet the book's core appears to a historian, no 
doubt ideologically ill trained, as rich testimony to the insufficiency of Marxian over- 
simplifications. Eichholtz could scarcely have been oblivious to the implication of his 
excellent material that there was no private monopoly because each company fought 
for its own profits and that-there was no state monopoly (at least until June 1941, 
when this first volume stops) because the confused state failed to control the com- 
petition. 

The study has a definite usefulness as an addition to Klein, Schweitzer, and 
Milward, and, despite its intent, would support their general argument of ineffective 
state planning and the persistence of private power. Its value lies in documenting these 
conflicts, Hitler’s serious economic war problems, and the involvement of some indus- 
tries in the aggression. A further value may be to reassure us that the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie can communicate with historical facts, if not in theoretical conclusions. 


Wisconsin State University, River Falls Е. N. PETERSON 


VON HANDEL UND BANK M ALTEN ZÜRICH. By Hans Conrad Peyer. 
(Zürich: Verlag Berichthaus. 1968. Pp. 323.) 


Zoricu, in this century one of the world's major banking centers, was, prior to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, commercially and financially as insignificant as 
hundreds of other towns of its size in Europe. Between the mid-fifteenth and mid- 
nineteenth centuries, the period under discussion, the Swiss cities of Basel and Bern, 
Geneva and St. Gall markedly surpassed the agriculturally oriented Zurich in trading 
and banking. 

The author adduced from the widely scattered sources that attempts at manu- 
facturing enterprises (especially in textiles), employing rural labor and the skills of 
Protestant refugees, and efforts to expand trade and credit activities were repeatedly if 
fitfully made in Zurich both through individual initiative and partnerships, usually 
within families. Yet the unwillingness or inability to raise and risk adequate capital, 
insufficient experience, and a far too narrow outlook led invariably to failure or, at 
best, mere holding actions. A journal entry of 1613 by Hans Baschi Kitt, a textile 
producer and merchant, appears to sum up a long prevailing business attitude: 
"Where feasible buy for cash. Spend as little as possible. Collect debts promptly. Do 
not extend the due date to anyone. It is always better to use your own money, for 
borrowed money does not work out for everybody." 

By the middle of the eighteenth century private capital accumulation and a surplus 
in the city treasury encouraged a more daring outlook, a broadening of business and 
banking ventures, and an interest in overseas enterprises. Almost all these develop- 
ments were interrupted or wiped out as a result of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. One of the earliest attempts to reactivate the interrupted business 
connections abroad—a matter of interest, incidentally, to American historians—was 
made by Jacques Bidermann of Winterthur, who sent his son, Jacques Anton, to the 
United States in 1814 to look after his shares in the partnership with P. S. du Pont de 
Nemours. The young Bidermann, soon active in the management of E. I. du Pont’s 
powder mills near Wilmington, Delaware, married E. I.’s daughter and subsequently 
built the mansion (today a museum) which he named Winterthur. | 

Zurich’s rise to commerical and financial pre-eminence, which took place after the 
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formation of the Swiss republic in 1848, is beyond the scope of this work. The city’s 
modest economic activity until so late a date makes the necessarily limited sources 
more manageable. The author, an archivist and an associate professor of history at 
the University of Zurich, has made excellent use of the available and widely 
scattered primary sources without, however, trying to find more in them than they 
have to offer. He has produced an admirable pilot study on the evolution of business 
and banking in a Swiss city-state. While similar studies for other Swiss cities may be 
more difficult to integrate because of the greater activity of these cities and the 
availability of more abundant source material, Professor Peyer has set the framework, 
a working pattern, and a high standard of scholarship to follow. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Fxzux Е. Strauss 


BUCHDRUCKER UND BUCHHANDLER ZUR ZEIT DER GLAUBENS- 
KAMPFE: STUDIEN ZUR GENFER DRUCKGESCHICHTE, 1565-158o. By 
Hans Joachim Bremme. {Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Number 104.] 

' (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1969. Pp. 268.) 


Tuis excellent German doctoral dissertation studies the Genevan publishing industry 
during a period of transition, That industry had been a creation of the Calvinist 
Reformation and, until a few years after Calvin’s death in 1564, it devoted most of its 
resources to distributing works of Calvinist piety and theology. Various pressures then 
forced the industry to diversify. It moved into the publication of political, historical, 
and legal works during the politicization and radicalization of the Calvinist move- 
ment that followed the St. Bartholomew’s massacres in 1572. It moved into even more 
fields after 1580, losing its uniqueness. 

Dr. Bremme has designed this monograph to complement earlier studies. Thus he 
does not dwell on such subjects as the legal structure within which the industry 
operated, described at length by Paul Chaix in his Recherches sur l'imprimerie 
à Geneve de 1550 à 1564, or on the actual books printed in Geneva during this pe- 
riod, inventoried in the Chaix-Dufour-Moeckli bibliography. Rather, in the first part 
of his book, he concentrates on explorations of two relatively new subjects: the 
economics of the industry, and the controls imposed on it by the Genevan church 
and state. The second part of the book is an alphabetical repertory of the careers of 
some 376 individuals involved in the industry during this period. 

The general quality of Bremme's work is very high. He explores fresh problems, 
for example the problem of how wealthy religious refugees surreptitiously transferred 
capital out of France. He produces new information that is based on exhaustive 
archival research. He uses judiciously, but critically, the work of other scholars in 
this field such as E. Droz, A. Dufour, and this reviewer. The end result is a mono- 
graph that will be indispensable to anyone interested in the mechanics of the Genevan 
Reformation, and valuable to anyone interested in the early publishing industry. 


. University of Wisconsin, Madison Ковккт M. Kincpon 


THE BORGIAS: THE RISE AND FALL OF A RENAISSANCE DYNASTY. 
By Michael Mallett. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1969. Pp. 351. $10.00.) 


Here is a history of one of the more colorful families of the Renaissance, written, as 
the author tells us, for the "ordinary reader and the very busy student," and at that. 
level it is quite good. The author has consulted the vast literature on the various 
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Borgias; and, given the enormous range of controversies involved in the subject, he 
has done a good job in balancing wildly divergent points of view and coming up with 
eminently reasonable judgments on many matters of Borgia mythology. In fact, if the 
book has any serious weakness it is ironically the author's attempt to be objective in 
handling so much biased material, for he tends to dismiss much of the Borgia legend, 
relegating some of the more infamous episodes to the footnotes and ignoring others 
altogether. However historically unsound much of this legend is, it was nevertheless 
an aspect of the Borgia image cven in their own day; and no correct picture of these 
men can be drawn without some consideration of how their contemporaries chose to 
sec them. Mallett keeps his narrative at such a low key that after reading his book 
one might wonder why the family had such a black reputation, even though the au- 
thor dutifully tells us why in his introduction. 

The book does not break any new ground, although occasionally the author's 
interpretations are refreshingly original; and he is especially good in regarding Alex- 
ander VI and Cesare in the context of the political and diplomatic problems that were 
their primary concerns. It is no easy task trying to pull together the history of a family 
like this one, which had no permanent institutional or geographical base, and the re- 
sult is a loosely organized collection of biographies from Calixtus III to St. Francis 
Borja. Obviously; such an approach is strongest when dealing with narrative ma- 
terials, and the book is notably weak in analyzing such problems as Alexander's role 
as ecclesiastical administrator and spiritual leader. Nevertheless, it is certainly the best 
. introduction to the subject in English, and there is an annotated bibliography to lead 

the more demanding reader as far down the thorny path of Borgia history and legend 
as he may want to go. 


The Johns Hopkins University Кіснлвр А. GoLDTHWAITE 


RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. Ву Gene Brucker. |New Dimensions in History: 
Historical Cities.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1969. Pp. xiii, 306. Cloth 


$9.95, paper $3.95.) 


Renaissance Florence is a welcome addition to what has been, on the whole, a spotty 
series. Within the restrictive and rather uninspired framework imposed on the series’ 
authors, Professor Brucker has been able to tell us more about his subject than 
anyone else in so short a space, and he has done so with intelligence and verve. And, 
unlike many of the other authors, hé has drawn deftly and imaginatively on archival 
sources throughout. Indeed, there is no other book about Florence in this period which 
combines such a broad range of archival sources—family records, economic records, 
records of church and state—with the standard literary sources in such an original 
and effective way. 

The plan of the book is a local adaptation of the series plan. The range is wide, but 
the years covered are roughly from the fall of the Ciompi to the fall of the Republic. 
There are chapters on the city itself, its geography, its population, the way its streets 
and buildings looked; on economic’ and political life; on society (only a part, the 
patriciate); on the Florentine church, church-state relations, and relations between 
Florence and the Papacy; and on culture. There is a brief epilogue on the Republic 
of 1494—1512 and an excellent bibliography. 

The chapter titles are misleading. Brucker obviously cannot say in thirty or forty 
pages all he has to say about “The Economy” or “Politics”; rather he has had to choose 
what he thinks are the important aspects of each vast subject and make points 
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about them. For the most part he has chosen carefully and well, bringing together his 
own ideas with the latest scholarship. If there is a theme, it is the effect of change on 
Florentine society and institutions and modes of thought. Thus, in the chapter entitled 
“Politics,” he emphasizes the role of war in transforming the machinery of govern- 
ment and communal values. In “The Patriciate" he assesses the trauma produced by 
the fragmentation of the extended family; in “Culture” he examines the nature of 
patronage (I wish he had enlarged this discussion, leaving out his discussion of the 
plastic arts entirely). Particularly good are chapters on “The Renaissance City” (its 
equivalent is the best chapter in several of the books in the series) and on “The.Church 
and the Faith.” The Florentine church, as he points out, has been studied hardly at 
all, and Brucker has done us service by his research and thinking on the subject. But 
of all things about the book, I liked best his use of the pointed, personal example— 
product of his labor in the archives. His stories about Florentines, from slave girl to 
priest to patrician, truly bring them and their city to life. 


New York University | Davip L. Hicks 


SINISTRA HEGELIANA E PROBLEMA ITALIANO NEGLI SCRITTI DI 
A. L. MAZZINI. With an appendix in two volumes. By Armando Saitta. {Italia e 
Europa; Collezione per il primo centenario dell'Unità.] (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1968; 1967; Ber Pp. ix, 535; 426; 
428-788. L. 5,000 each.) 


Tue three full-sized volumes of this work, the first of which is a huge, rich study of 
A. L. Mazzini's major piece, De [Italie dans ses rapports avec la liberté et la civili- 
sation moderne, and other lesser writings, offer a substantial critical and editorial con- 
tribution to students of social and intellectual history of nineteenth-century Italy and . 
Europe. After careful study of Saitta’s volume and of De l'Italie itself, two related 
questions come to mind. What has tended to persist and what has really changed dur- 
ing a generation of scholarly interest in Mazzini's major work, and is De l'Italie 
reducible to the exegetical emphases of his modern interpreters, particularly Canti- 
mori and Saitta? It is clear that early curiosity has become very serious and elabo- 
rately sustained inquiry, as in Saitta's case. If Mazzini has not thereby joined the select 
circle of European social thinkers and Italian political philosophers to which his con- 
temporaries Buonarroti, Carlo Cattaneo, Giuseppe Ferrari, and Carlo Pisacane belong, 
he has come almost fully into his own as a significant if not wholly representative 
figure among the exponents (not necessarily the molders) of European revolutionary 
thought before Marx. I use the phrase "before Marx" to describe the intersection of 
two interpretive lines along which different, perhaps contradictory, answers to the 
second question may lie. 

In Cantimori’s Utopisti e riformatori, Mazzini, “though isolated among the other 
social thinkers of the Risorgimento,” belonged’ nevertheless within the “heterodox 
currents” of Franco-Italian, Saint-Simonian, Utopian social thought and socialist ideol- 
ogy; these in turn were affected by the Hegelian-idealist philosophy of history preva- 
lent in certain Italian and German quarters during the 1830’s and 1840’s. For Saitta, 
the roles, at least with respect to Mazzini’s thought, are apparently reversed. The 
influence of Saint-Simon’s Utopian doctrines seems to have been almost completely 
subordinated to Hegel’s system. Saitta strains hard to pull Mazzini into the main- 
stream of “Left-Hegelian” thought in pre-1848 Italy and Europe. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, Saitta bitterly criticizes Cantimori’s interpretation by saying that Cantimori’s 
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approaches to the problem are “purely rhapsodic,” that they lack “intimate connec- 
‘tions among one another.” Furthermore, “his conclusion has the defect of isolating a 
single element from the complex question in so far as it wants to explain everything 
only through that element.” The criticism can be reversed and applied to Saitta’s own 
general interpretation of Mazzini’s thought. In emphasizing the influence of Hegel’s 
philosophy, Saitta tries to reduce De /'Italie to a species of proto-Marxist “communist” 
vision of Italian and European social history. The effort seems to succeed in that Italian 
"Left Hegelianism” was undeniably a function of social-“communist” ideologies be- 
fore 1848. But it founders within the larger context of cultural and intellectual cur- 
‘rents that, I believe, played crucial parts іп the formation of Mazzini’s ideas. 

Somewhat ironically, Saitta concludes his extensive, richly documented evaluation 
of De l'Italie by stressing’ its eclecticism rather than its apparent monistic origins. 
De ЁПайе “belongs on its own merits to the history of nineteenth-century political 
thought wherein it constitutes one of the numerous connecting links between the era 
of the Restoration and that of Europe’s Revolutions of 1848, between Guizot’s lec- 
tures on the history of civilization and Victor Hugo’s efforts in behalf of a universal 
republic and of the first peace congress of 1849, between Hegel and Marx, between 
Giuseppe Mazzini . . . and Bakunin.” True. But I wonder whether, as a mere stu- 
dent, an “outsider,” who has only recently pondered the meaning of Mazzini’s strange 
work, I may not tentatively propose a different alternative, a theoretical third way out 
of the interpretive dilemma in which Cantimori’s "romantic"-Utopian and Saitta's 
- "realistic"-Hegelian emphases have placed De ЁПайе. Is it not likely that Mazzini 
belongs less to the history of Italian social or political thought than to that as yet not- 
fully-explored European “underground” of messianic expectations that swelled at the 
spiritual foundations of the post-revolutionary “world restored” and the pre-1848 Ital- 
ian and European way of life? 


University of Rochester -. A. Мплллм SALOMONE 


EPISTOLARIO (1861-1862). By Francesco De Sanctis. Edited by Giuseppe Talamo. 
[Opere, Volume XXI.] ([ Turin:] Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1969. Pp. li, 554.) 


Tins fourth volume of De Sanctis’ letters covers the period from January 1861 to De- 
cember 1862. Elected to the first Parliament of the Kingdom of Italy, he became in turn 
the Minister of Public Instruction in its first government. The 340 items included in 
this volume begin with an invitation from De Sanctis! predecessor in the Piedmontese 
ministry, Terenzio Mamiani, to attend a meeting devoted to discussion of a new law 
for public education. The last letter, from his erstwhile student and beloved friend 
Angelo Camillo De Meis, explains the latter’s decision not to accept a professorship of 
Italian and French at Dublin, even though the post would have been quite lucrative. 
In between are letters of varying content, some relating to De Sanctis’ ministerial 
duties, some personal, and others inclusive of both aspects. One of the several items in 
French is a letter from Johann Kappeler indicating acceptance of De Sanctis’ resigna- 
tion from his educational post in: Zurich and requesting his aid in finding a replace- 
ment. Another, from a former Swiss colleague, Johann Stocker, congratulates De 
Sanctis on his appointment as a minister of united Italy. 

As in Volume XX, the largest single body of correspondence is with Camillo De 
Meis. Other figures familiar to the student of the era, Diomede Marvasi, his cousin 
Giovanni De Sanctis, Luigi Settembrini, and Pasquale Villari, are represented by sev- 
eral letters. 
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A considerable part of the correspondence on educational matters concerns Naples 
and Turin. Proud of the university at Naples, which he later told Parliament he had 
“created in three or four months,” De Sanctis wrote to its chancellor, Scipione Vol- 
picella: "If you want to do something nice for me, help me with your advice, give me 
news about public education. there, and above all tell me about the university, destined 
to be the foremost university of Europe.” The personal letters show the. warmth, kind- 
ness, and concern for friends characteristic of the author. 

The introduction by Giuseppe Talamo provides excellent background for the 
collection. He discusses contrasting points of view on the future direction of the new 
kingdom illustrated by the Cavour-Garibaldi contrapositions, and he describes the 
broad scheme supported by De Sanctis to overcome the ae rate of illiteracy, which 
the latter regarded as the “most powerful ally of reaction. . . ." Talamo notes that the 
minister saw education as the only way to make plebeians into free people, and he 
quotes De Sanctis: "They are not free, the ignorant peasants of the Neapolitan prov- 
inces, subjected to reaction, to the merciless doings of other times . . . their soul be- 
longs to the confessor, to the notary, to the lawman, to the landowner, to all those who 
are interested in directing and dominating them." As with the other volumes in the 
series, this one is more for the specialist in the history of the Risorgimento than for the 
general student. Many of the writers will be known only to the scholars of that era. 


Wisconsin State University, La Crosse Gzoncz R. GiLKEY 


STORÍA POLITICA DELLA GRANDE GUERRA, 1915-1918. By Piero Melograni. 
[Storia e Società.] (Bari: Editori Laterza. 1969. Pp. vii, 579. L. 5,000.) — 


In Italy, as elsewhere, the fiftieth anniversary of the termination of World War I has 
stimulated the publication of numerous articles and books pertaining to that conflict. 
Piero Melograni's book is a signal contribution to this literature. 

. The-author started his research with the intention simply of analyzing the changes . 
that occurred in the morale of Italian troops during the war. Very soon, however, he 
sensed that the problems of the foot-soldier could not adequately be explained unless 
опе took into account the multiplicity of political, economic, and social factors that 
` were conditioning the life of the entire Italian people in those years. Thus his aim 

shifted to that of analyzing the relationships of the Italian army to politics and to 
civilian life, and of seeking ' ‘to reconstruct the history of the first World War as it was 
experienced by the masses.’ 

Despite its title, Melograni’s book focuses more on the psychological and socio- 
economic dimensions of the war in Italy than on the political side. It ignores almost 
completely Italy’s wartime diplomacy, on the ground that this has already been 
studied. Thus, the author’s first chapter begins with the declaration of war on May 
24, 1915; the circumstances that led to the secret Treaty of London are skipped almost 
entirely: Except for a few passing references to Albania, one will find no mention of 
Italian ambitions elsewhere than along the Austrian frontier. Strictly military and 
strategic aspects of the war are largely sidestepped with the explanation that little more 
can be said about those topics untjl Italian military archives are opened to historians. 

Melograni has made excellent use of those Italian archives that are now accessible. 
"Thus he has exploited materials in the Archivio Centrale dello Stato that came from 
the Public Safety division of the Ministry of Interior; the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers; the King’s First Adjutant; the Commission of Inquiry into the Caporetto 
debacle; the newly published reports of the secret parliamentary committees of 1917; 
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the papers of Premier ‘Antonia Salandra; and other sources. He has also utilized 
memoirs, letters, and secondary sources Senie. The author's familiarity with 
foreign publications, however, tends to be restricted to books that have been translated 
into Italian. Melograni apparently did not have a chance to see Christopher Seton- 
Watson’s solid work, Italy from Liberalism to Fascism: 1870-1925 (1967). Viewing the 
war from a less ethnocentric perspective than Melograni, Seton-Watson shows how 
Allied military operations were sometimes undertaken to help relieve the Austrian pres- 
sure on Italy; how the Allies put pressure on Italy in 1916 to extend its declaration of 
war to cover Germany; and how the Allies responded to the Caporetto debacle. 

In spite of certain omissions, Melograni’s study is extremely useful. It is well or- 
ganized and lucidly written. Seven lengthy chapters deal successively with these 
topics: “From the ‘Radiant Days of May’ to the Funereal Autumn”; “The Soldier’s 
Adjustment to the War”; “The Disputes between the Government and the General 
Staff in 1916”; “Soldiers and Officers during the Deadlock Phase of the War”; “1917 
Prior to Caporetto"; “The Battle of Caporetto—Causes and Course"; and “The Final 
Year of the War.” The chapters pertaining to Caporetto are particularly gripping. 
Footnote references to all of the sources, a full index, and sketches of the battlelines 
add to the scholarly quality of the book. 

The author tries to be fair in his judgments and sets forth the relevant evidence on 
all sides of controversial questions. He is generous to the socialists in his discussion of 
their difficult role during the war. Melograni does not hesitate to criticize the quality 
of unimaginative generals like Luigi Cadorna and Pietro Badoglio, and he is no less 
ready to point out the deficiencies, as well as merits, of such controversial political 
figures as Salandra, Sidney Sonnino, Paolo Boselli, and the feisty V. E. Orlando. Al- 
though he does not try to whitewash the behavior of many Italian military personnel 
during the Caporetto retreat, he emphasizes rightly that the debacle was caused by 
military rather than morale factors, for it was the new infiltration tactics employed by 
the Austrians and Germans that brought on the disaster. Italian military leaders had 
not paid attention to the fact that similar tactics had beem employed against the 
Russians at Riga. But the Italians were not the only ones to be caught off-guard by 
such infiltration; the same thing happened to the British on the Western front in the 
spring of 1918. 

A brief epilogue emphasizes the deleterious impact of the war on the йй: class 
and suggests that this was the chief reason for the downfall of Italian liberalism. - 


Vanderbilt University M CnanLEs Е. DELZELL 


ITALY'S AUSTRIAN HERITAGE, 1919-1946. By Dennison 1. Rusinow. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 423. $10.50.). 


Етнміс minorities are usually studied as the victims of dominant majorities. Not so 
in this book. Taking the long view, the author argues that Italy was the victim of its 
own territorial acquisitiveness after World War I. He then proceeds to trace this theme 
up to the end of the Second World War. In the author's concluding words, the annex- 
ation of the Germans of the Alto Adige (South Tyrol to the hopelessly "unredeemable" 
Germans) and of the Slavs of former Venezia Giulia was "a starting point for na- 
tional disintegration under Fascism and.a source of political weakness at home and 
abroad." In fact, the author blames everything, including the loss of the humanitarian 
spirit of Mazzinian nationalism, the collapse of liberal Italy, the rise of Fascism, and 
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the ambiguity of Fascist foreign policy on the proximity of these tantalizing territorial 
tidbits. 

The theme of Italy as the victim of its own greed has an undeniable poetic quality 
but also, carries within itself the danger of historical distortion. Those who believe 
that aggressive nationalism has its roots deep in the Risorgimento will challenge the 
author’s contention that Italy inherited this dangerous virus by grafting onto itself the 
infected limbs of the deceased Austrian Empire. The danger of distortion is also ap- 
parent when the author discusses Italian Fascism almost entirely as a function of 
frustrated nationalism, thereby omitting such considerations as the presence of deep- 
seated class conflicts, the widespread desire for the restoratoin of law and order, and 
Mussolini’s peculiar style of leadership. Granted that the author is not writing a his- 
tory of Italy, the problem of emphasis still remains. The author’s theme intrudes 
strongly in situations that should be considered as part of a larger context. The prob- 
lem of emphasis is also aggravated by the author’s curiously circular style. Having 
made a point once (for instance, that Mussolini’s puppet regime of 1944-45 had no 
authority over the German-controlled provinces of the Alto Adige and Venezia Giulia), 
the author feels compelled to make the same point again and again, often using the 
same evidence. 

With these reservations, this work stands out as an important contribution to a 
subject of timely interest (Austria and Italy have recently concluded an agreement 
that may provide for the first time a mutually acceptable basis for protecting the 
autonomy of the German minority in Italy). Most of the existing literature on the sub- 
ject is unabashedly partisan, with some outstanding scholarly exceptions such as Mario 
Toscano's Storia diplomatice della questione dell’Alto Adige (1967). The author's 
biases are certainly not those of nationalism. He criticizes Italian nationalists for 
losing sight of the larger issues of self-determination, the value of amicable relations 
with neighboring countries, and the economic advantages that such a friendly policy 
would have entailed. Such was precisely the position of liberal democrats like Carlo 
Sforza and Gaetano Salvemini and of social democrats like Leonida Bissolati. Theirs 
was unquestionably the voice of reason, a voice that unfortunately could sas be 
heard above the passions aroused by the war and by the peace settlement. 

Along with these value judgments, the author also provides many Е] -in- 
sights and dispels some lingering myths. Few would argue his point that nationalists and 
Fascists used the idea of italianità to distract public attention from social problems. He 
clearly indicates that the army’s support of Fascist violence in the border territories, 
far from being due to the insubordination of local commanders, was a deliberate 
government policy. He disposes once and for all of the notion propagated by the 
Fascist regime that Italy’s and Germany's objectives abroad were perfectly com- 
patible. Such contributions more than justify the author’s exhaustive research into the 
vast memorialistic literature and into such out-of-the-way archival collections as the 
records of the Italian administrations of former Fiume and Pola, the only post-1918 
Italian provincial archives open to scholars, by courtesy of the Yugoslav government. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst КогАмр SARTI 


JOHN HUS: A BIOGRAPHY. By Matthew Spinka. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1968. Pp. v, 344. $10.00.) 


Tue story of the life and death of John: Hus has been told very often, but there has 
not been a proper biography of him in English since that by David S. Schaff (1915). 
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Climaxing and summarizing a lifetime of research in Czech religious history, Mat- 
thew Spinka here recounts the story, from the native origins of the Hussite movement 
in the reforms sparked by Charles IV through the preaching of Hus and the dramatic 
events of Constance (which Spinka has described in his edition and translation of the 
documents, John Hus at the Council of Constance [New York, 1965]) to the modern 
repercussions of Hussitism in the work of the Second Vatican Council, 

In the course of his biography, Professor Spinka has drawn together much infor- 
mation that has never been available in English before. For example, his summary of 
Hus’s early preaching at Bethlehem Chapel and his systematization of the doctrinal 
and moral content of Hus’s Czech writings will bring to Western readers a much 
more satisfactory picture of the Hussite message than previous accounts in English 
and German have provided. 

What. is missing from this biography is any significant Auseinandersetzung with 
the work being done on Hus by the scholars of contemporary, Marxist Czechoslovakia. 
There are a few books of the post-1948 period in the bibliography (those of Soucek, 
Smahel, and Zelinka, for example); but the treatment of Hus’s thought would have 
benefited from the monograph of Milan Machovec, Husovo učení а význam v айс: 
českého národa [Huss Teaching and Significance in the Tradition of the Czech Na- 
tion] (Prague, 1953), and the account of Hus’s impact on other nations should have 
taken account of the symposium edited by Josef Macek, Mezinárodní ohlas husitství 
[The International Echo of Hussitism] (Prague, 1958). The center of research in Hus- 
site history will continue to be Prague, be it Marxist or Catholic or Protestant, and the 
attempt of the current generation of Czech scholars to come to terms simultaneously 
with the Hussite tradition and the Marxist ideology is, to say the least, historiograph- 
ically fascinating. 


Yale University РЕ" Janostav PELIKAN 


SLOVENSKO V 20. STOROČÍ [Slovakia in the 2oth Century]. By Lubomir Lipták. 
(Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo politickej literatúry. 1968. Pp. 366. Kčs. 22.00.) 

SLOVENSKÁ OTÁZKA V CESKOSLOVENSKU [The Slovak Question in Czech- 
oslovakia]. By Samo Faltan. (Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo politickej literatúry. 988, 
Pp. 350. Кё. 20.00.) 

RIESENIE VZTAHU CECHOV A SLOVAKOV [Solving the Relationship of the 
Czechs and Slovaks]. By Jaroslav Barto. (Bratislava: Epocha. 1968. Pp. 242. Кёз. 
16.00.) 


Tue three studies here under review are discussions of different aspects and periods 
of relations between Czechs and Slovaks by Slovak Communist historians. The manu- 
scripts of their books had lain in carefully locked drawers of their desks until the short- 
lived Czechoslovak "springtime" of 1968 when they were rushed into print. 

In the preface of his study, Falt'an, a member and historian of the Slovak partisan 
movement in World War II, finds it an "incredible paradox" that Czechoslovak Com- 
munist historiography, which had grown "quantitatively and qualitatively" during the 
preceding two decades of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia, had produced no "seri- 
ous Marxist analysis and synthesis" of the development of Czech-Slovak relations. In- 
deed, since the expulsion of the Sudeten German minority from Czechoslovakia after . 
World War II the "Slovak question," that is, the problem of adjusting satisfactorily re- 
lations between the Czechs and Slovaks, has become the foremost internal problem of 
Czechoslovakia. Falt’an’s astonishment was, of course, rhetorical. As a highly placed 
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Communist party functionary, he: knew that the silence on the Slovak question was 
official policy. In the official view, the Slovak question no longer existed. It had been 
one of the many evils of royal Hungary and the bourgeois Czechoslovak republics 
that were happily and definitely solved when the Czechoslovak proletariat took power 
in February 1948. Any further discussion of it was, therefore, officially discouraged as 
an unnecessary and harmful raking over of the unhappy past. 

Before 1948 Czechoslovak Communist policy toward the Slovaks oscillated widely, 
from support of Slovak independence or autonomy to Czech centralism, according to 
the tactics and requirements of the international Communist movement directed from 
Moscow. After 1948 Czechoslovak Communist policy became increasingly centralist. 
Despite official pretenses, the Slovak question continued to exist. It festered under the 
surface of Czechoslovak politics and placed an increasing strain, not only on the re- 
lations between the Slovaks and Czechs, but also on those between the Communist 
party of Slovakia (KSS) and the parent Communist party of Czechoslovakia (KSC). 
Although this was scarcely noticed abroad, it was the dissatisfaction of the nationalist 
(formerly called Titoist) wing of the KSS that precipitated the struggle-for the de- 
Stalinization and liberalization of Czechoslovakia in the 1960’s. The successful assault 
of the Slovak Communist nationalists against the Stalinist leadership of the KSS (V. 
Siroky) in 1963 led to the overthrow of the Stalinist leadership of the KSC (A. 
Novotnf) in 1968. 

Among the crowded events P. 1968 in буо о НЕ was a thorough airing of 
Czech-Slovak relations. The present volumes constitute significant contributions to 
that debate. The authors of all three volumes are Slovak Communist nationalists. They 
treat Slovak nationalism as if it were a Communist invention and exclusive property. 
Lipták, who is at present editor of the official Slovak historical review Historický 
časopis, is perhaps the ablest dialectician and polemicist among them. His volume is an 
extended essay rather than a factual account of Slovak history from about тдоо to 1967. 
He wrote it between September 1967 and February 1968 and meant it as a weapon in 
the evolving struggle for Czechoslovakia’s liberalization. He aims his fire successively 
at the old Magyar oligarchy in royal Hungary, the Czech bourgeoisie, both wings of 
the emerging Slovak bourgeoisie (the pro-Czech Agrarians of Milan Hodža and 
the anti-Czech Populists [L’uddks] of Father Andrej Hlinka), the wartime pro- 
German regime of Father Jozef Tiso as well as the exiled government of President 
Edvard Beneš in London, the postwar Slovak Democratic party of Jozef Lettrich and 
Ján Ursiny, and finally the Stalinist regime of Gottwald, Zapotockf, and Novotny, 
all of whom he regards as enemies or exploiters of the Slovak people. His analysis and 
denunciation of Stalinism, to which he denies the character of a socialist social sys- 
tem, conceding it only that of a “non-capitalist” one, is the most penetrating that I 
have read. Critiques of Stalinism by skilled Marxist dialecticians are not common. For 
that reason alone, as well as for the intellectually stimulating character of his book, it 
would be worthwhile translating into English. 

Falt'an covers roughly the same ground, but concentrates on the period of World 
“War П and ends in 1948. Barto reviews exhaustively the constitutional aspects of the 
Slovak question, from the Slovak national uprising in 1944 to the Communist takeover 
in 1948. His book was written in 1965-66, and is more guarded in its criticism of the 

‘leadership of the KSC. All three books are documented, but only Falt’an’s and Barto's 
contain bibliographies. All three lack indexes. 

The conflict of nationalism and internationalism within Communist parties is an 
old story. There are many examples of Communists harnéssing nationalism to their 
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purposes. These three books, however, raise the question of whether the process has 
not been reversed, that is, whether Slovak nationalists have not harnessed Communism 
to their purposes. They certainly reveal a complete identification of Slovak Commu- 
nists with the national interests of the Slovak people, and a readiness to place these 
interests above those of the international Communist movement. This state of mind, 
together with parallel manifestations of nationalism among the Czech Communists, 
may have frightened the Soviet government into occupying Czechoslovakia. 

The events of 1968 marked a triumph of the Slovak Communist nationalists. Their 
demand for the federalization of Czechoslovakia was realized, and it remains one of - 
the few reforms of 1968 that has not been’ revoked. Gustáv, Husák, Dubéek’s rival and 
successor as head of the KSC, is a Slovak Communist nationalist. Of course, Slovak 
politicians have a tendency to become centralist when they move from Bratislava to 
Prague. Federalism is not popular with Czech Communists. He may yet surrender 
to their pressure to abolish it. If he does, he will certainly encounter the opposition 
of his Slovak comrades. The Slovak question will have moved into another cycle. 


Universtty of Georgia Victor 5. МАМАТЕҮ 


THE RUMANIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN TRANSYLVANIA, 1780- ` 
1849. By Keith Hutchins. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 61.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 316. $8.00.) 


Tue early history of the Rumanian national movement in Transylvania was neither 
particularly dramatic nor very effective in immediate consequences. Yet the necessary. 
steps of establishing and defining the national identity, and of developing, refining, 
transmitting, and popularizing it were achieved. Moreover, the story of this process 
has an intrinsic interest in extending our understanding of the emergence of national — 
self-awareness among the nationalities of Eastern Europe. Professor Hitchins’ careful 
and substantial monograph carries us well beyond the picture thus far available in 
such works as R. №. Seton- Watson's general history of the Rumanians. 

In the eighteenth century only a handful of men were involved in the initial 
“awakening” in Transylvania, where the Rumanians, though comprising a majority 
of the population, still found themselves at the bottom of the social and political 
ladder—or, rather, under the ladder, not even on the lower rungs. The first portion of 
the book deals with this handful, preponderantly Uniate priests or sons of priests: 
Samuel Clain, Gheorghe Şincai, Petru Maior, and Ion Budai-Deleanu (much less 
well known than the other three). It was this group which, through their studies of the 
language and the past, developed the themes of Roman origins and geographical con- 
tinuity that have remained, despite endless polemics and significant revisions, at the 
emotional core of Rumanian nationalism. 

After the abortive excursion into politics associated with the petition Supplex 
libellus Valachorum, there was an ebbing of the tide (as elsewhere in the Habsburg 
realms): until the resurgence of the. 1830’s. The new generation of intellectuals, al- 
though also associated with the Uniate center at Blaj and certainly representing a 
continuity of tradition, were broader in their intellectual contacts and outlook, more 
closely assoiated with the Rumanians in the Principalities across the Carpathians, and 
faced with the new danger of nascent Magyar nationalism. By the time of the crisis 
of 1848, the national movement had achieved a considerable popular base, directed by 
such figures as Simion Barnutiu, Andreiu Saguna, and Avram Iancu, and came into 
open conflict with the Hungarian revolution; this in turn forced the Rumanians to 
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rally to the imperial cause and ишаны to be the banae of э: 
gratitude. 

While the book offers no startling historical revélations or revisions, the story has 
been well told, and it includes a helpful bibliographical essay. 


Dartmouth College | | Henry L. Ковевтѕ 


SOTSIAL'NO-POLITICHESKAIA ІЅТОКПА ROSSII KONTSA XV-PERVOI 
POLOVINY XVI V. [Sociopolitical History of Russia from the End' of the 15th 
to the Middle of the 16th Century]. By S. M. Kashtanov. [Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Istorii.] (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo "Nauka." 1967. Pp. 391.) 


Tuts impressive study unravels the Muscovite government's grant and immunity 
policies toward the major northern monasteries from the 1490's through 1547. Kash- 
tanov has combed through all the extant documentation with admirable thorough- 
ness, examining the character and frequency of grants as well as their regional pat- 
terns, seeking moments of change in- policy, and suggesting political motivation for 
niggardliness and liberality. From the 1490's to the second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Ivan III and his son Vasilii III were stingy with concessions, desiring to increase 
Crown revenue and jurisdiction at the expense of the monastic establishments. Though 
Ivan III’s ambitious scheme to secularize Church lands failed by 1503, his son con- 
tinued the restrictive measures im his early reign. Fear of the resurgent power of the 
appanage princes thereafter induced a reversal in strategy. Vasilii III began to culti- 
vate the goodwill of the powerful monasteries as a political device in his drive to 
neutralize the aspirations of family princes and their supporters. Despite oscillations 
in policy and some changes in the character of grants and immunities, this pattern of 
alliances remained fundamentally unchanged during the minority of Ivan IV. In 
Kashtanov's view, containment of secular opponents explains the dispensation of be- 
quests and immunities to clerical institutions. The thesis has considerable. merit, 
though some of Kashtanov's premises will, in time, be modified. The major concern of 
the government was not the family princes, whose powers had long been curtailed, 
but the powerful nobility, who sought privilege, power, and profit. Until we discover 
more about the areas of their estates and the specific roles they played in politics, we 
will continue to be plagued with unhistorical models. If the appanage princes played a 
role in the political maneuvering, their importance had a direct relationship to the 
amount of support they could generate among the serving aristocracy. 

A brief summary can hardly do justice to Kashtanov's study. More than half the 
volume covers the later reign of Ivan III (1492-1505). Here Kashtanov allowed him- . 
self to be seduced by the latest rage occupying the historians of this period: the dynas- 
tic crisis of 1497-1500, about which the volume of speculation far exceeds the frag- 
mentary evidence. Despite his efforts, we are far from an acceptable explanation. Con- 
jectures abound concerning the identity of the supporters of the future Vasilii III and 
Ivan III's grandson, Dmitrii, the relationships of the disgraces of the mighty and 
liumble to the primary struggle, and the roles played by those who sought personal 
gain in choosing sides. Too much of the explanation offered depends upon an im- 
posed conceptual framework, and Kashtanov has to force his evidence to achieve his 
conclusion. Neither Kashtanov nor his predecessors have been able to make a convinc- 
ing case for the existence, underlying the dynastic crisis, of a struggle between the 
proponents of centralization and those advocating regional autonomy. To Kashtanov's 
credit, he does try to follow the evidence where it leads in other directions. In his 
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discussion of Vasilii’s defection in 1500, he admits that the grand prince’s son sought 
aid from Moscow’s avowed enemy, Lithuania. Only lack of any deep, exploitative 
internal divisions could have forced such a decision. The untenability of the major 
thesis should not obscure some genuine contributions. As a result of this re-examina- 
tion, we now know more about the chronology of Ivan III’s uncertainties and his 
proposed solutions, Interspersed in the discussion are some sparkling historical nuggets, 
such as a definitive reconstruction of the battle on the Vedrosha in 1500. If Kashtanov's 
book cannot be called definitive, it nevertheless ranks as one of the more important 
studies to appear in this field in recent decades. The analyses of immunities, the dating 
of documents, and their regional patterns will be of great use to others who are seeking 
alternative constructs to the grand prince-appanage ruler centrifuge. 


' 


University of Oregon | | Gustave ALEF 


LA SIBÉRIE: PEUPLEMENT ET IMMIGRATION PAYSANNE AU XIX* 
SIÈCLE. By François-Xavier Coquin. [Collection historique de l'Institut d'Études 
slaves, Number 20.] (Paris: the Institut. 1969. Pp. 789. 60 fr.) 


Tus book deserves instant recognition as the definitive work on nineteenth-century. 
migration to Siberia. There is a brief introduction. The first part begins with the law 
of 1799 on migration to Transbaikalia and ends with the creation of the Ministry of 
State Domains under Count P. D. Kiselev in 1837. The second part covers the Kiselev 
era, up to the emancipation of the serfs in 1861. The third deals with the twenty-year 
pause in migration that followed. The fourth, “Le retour à la mobilité," assesses the 
legislation of 188x and 1889 and the relation of the Trans-Siberian Railway to coloniza- 
tion. The fifth describes the peasant settlement occurring up to the end of the century 
in several different sub-regions of Siberia. A semifinal chapter, “Bilan et perspectives," 
is followed by a short conclusion. A substantial bibliography, glossary, and a Con- 
tinental-style index (of persons only) are added, and a number of maps and charts are 
interspersed throughout the text. M. Coquin has worked to a large extent from manu- 
script sources, in particular the state documents of the Central State Historical Archives 
of Leningrad (TsGIAL), but he has also been attentive to rare printed materials, - 
notably the gubernskie vedomosti of the Siberian provinces and local journals. 

There is an error in the very first line—Astrakhan was taken in 1556, not "deux 
ans plus tard" than 1552; thereafter I can detect virtually no errors of importance, ` 
either typographical or of other kinds. It is of course impossible to check the author’s 
use of manuscripts or of many of his printed sources. He challenges my book The 
Great Siberian Migration (1957) twice (footnotes, pp. 237 and 731), both times at- 
tributing to me opinions that I do not express but that he evidently suspects me of 
holding. One trusts that the sources, with which he feels less compulsion to argue, are 
not similarly misunderstood, and.I am prepared to believe, partly on the basis of spot 
checks, that such is the case. In sum, the weaknesses of the book do not lie in its 
scholarship. i 

Such weaknesses as there are derive largely from the book's impressive virtues. . 
M. Coquin writes elegant French. Sometimes it has a tendency to be a trifle vague; for 
example, the phrase, "l'apparition des Européens sur les rivages chinois et japonais," 
presupposes that the reader will have in mind the significance of the Opium War 
(1839-42) in China and the visit of Commodore Perry to Japan (1853-54). More often 
his style is of a spare and even severe sort, better suited to the evaluation of laws and 
regulations than to the evocation of the thoughts and emotions of human beings. 
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There is little room in his long narrative for individual human stupidity and inef- 
ficiency, joy and pain, though the sufferings of the migrants in the mass are quite 
properly not slighted. As a result, not all of -his 746 pages of text make fascinating 
reading. By the same token, however, his work inspires confidence. The author is 
factual and critical; he is not writing an apologia for anyone or any party, or an indict- 
. ment. One might frequently suspect that he believes that facts simply speak for them- 
selves, and yet he does not. He has certain economic beliefs, or, perhaps, wishes to 
invoke certain principles of economics, in concluding that the old kind of immigra- 
tion to Siberia, based exclusively on extensive agriculture, had by 1900 had its day and 
that only a degree of industrialization and the formation of a Siberian market could 
have vouchsafed any future to peasant migration. His final question asks if private 
enterprise could have adequately developed Siberia, or “les structures communautaires 
trouveraient-elles à se réaffirmer sous une forme et sur un terrain que la paysannerie 
seule était désormais impuissante à définir?" Plainly he leans toward the second al- 
ternative. In view of his emphasis on this issue, it becomes the more puzzling that he 
chose to terminate his story at 1900 and to devote only a portion of his brief Sixième 
Partie to the 1900-14 period. He partly raises but hardly exhausts the crucial question 
of whether the original, wasteful, squatter type of Siberian tenure was bound to be 
replaced by the same redistributory or, at any rate, communal type of tenure that still 
survived in European Russia, or whether some form of individual tenure could have 
been, and in fact was beginning to be, implanted in place of both forms. If the peasantry 
alone was “impuissante à définir" the basis on which new social and economic in- 
stitutions were to grow in Siberia, was the fiat of Moscow or Petersburg/Leningrad 
then the necessary prerequisite for Siberian prosperity? ` 

M. Coquin offers us ample raw material for further reflection on these issues. He 
finds that the facts alone produce no unequivocal answer, and he is doubtless right. 


University of Washington _Donatp №. TRzADGOLD 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF ALEXANDER I: POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
AND THE CONDUCT OF RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY, 1801-1825. By Patricia 
Kennedy Grimsted. [Russian and East European Studies.] (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. xxvi, 367. $9.50.) 225 


Tux historiography of Russian diplomacy is rather meager, and any addition is to be 
welcomed. Mrs. Grimsted has substantially contributed to our knowledge of the princi- 
pal aides who assisted Emperor Alexander I in conducting foreign relations at the 
height of the Empire's influence in Europe. We are given a comprehensive picture of 
the diplomatic careers and contributions of N. P. Panin, A. R. Vorontsov, V. P. 
Kochubei, A. J. Czartoryski, A. G. Budberg, K. R. Nesselrode, and I. A. Capodistrias 
who, under one title or another, acted as the Emperor’s foreign ministers. Mrs. 
Grimsted is quite correct'in pointing out that throughout his reign Alexander I was 
his own chief diplomat and foreign minister. As their careers show, these dignitaries 
were in office (or had influence) only as long as they supported and implemented the 
basic policy decisions taken by the monarch. This was in the good eighteenth-century 
tradition of personal royal diplomacy, and in this respect, too, imperial Russia did not 
enter the nineteenth century until it had well passed its first quarter mark. 

: While Mrs. Grimsted gives us a characterization of Alexander’s diplomacy and рег- 
sonal political views, she does not analyze in sufficient detail and depth the emperor’s 
actual conduct in foreign affairs; he remains a somewhat shadowy figure. Too much 
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in his relations to his foreign ministers is explained away by uncritical references such 
as friendships, sympathy of outlook, aspirations. Mrs. Grimsted is quite right in main- 
taining that considerations of domestic policy did not play a determining role in foreign 
affairs; yet certain aspects of domestic policy were indubitably factors in Russian 
diplomacy. Except for making the questionable assertion that Alexander’s diplomacy 
turned active and “expansionist” when he became disappointed with domestic reform 
plans, Mrs. Grimsted does not give sufficient attention to such vital elements of foreign 
policy as military and economic resources, social stability, domestic conflicts of іп- 
terests, and court intrigues.: As a result, her treatment of the actions of Alexander's 
ministers appears suspended in mid-air, an impression reinforced by her neglect (be- 
yond some rather sweeping generalizations) of the policies and actions of Russia’s 
European diplomatic partners and antagonists. 

The amount of documentation gone over by Mrs. Grimsted is astounding; it includes 
a vast array of unpublished materials, as well as nearly exhaustive coverage of all pub- 
lished sources (which are much more extensive and revealing than Western diplomatic 
histories might suggest). Yet this documentary wealth is not used to best advantage. 
With the exception of the chapters on Czartoryski and Capodistrias the archival docu- 
mentation is mainly adduced to illustrate further facts and judgments found in the 
published material. One has the feeling that Mrs. Grimsted was overwhelmed by her ` 
material and carried away by a simple-minded and personalized view of diplomacy 
and political forces. Her sketches of the Russian foreign policy makers are lively and 
informative, but rather short on analysis and understanding of the specific circum- 
stances, mentalities, and problems of the time. Her own scale of values, which comes 
out quite clearly, is that of late nineteenth-century liberalism, democracy, and ‘na- 
tionalism which obviously was not one to be shared by cither Alexander or his as- 
sociates. To the extent that Czartoryski and Capodistrias came closest to sharing such , 
beliefs, they proved also to be most congenial and understandable to Mrs. Grimsted; 
and the two chapers dealing with them and their political views and plans are the 
best in the book. 

The volume ends with a very extensive and most valuable bibliographical guide to 
. both unpublished and published sources. Mrs. Grimsted’s bibliography ranges over a 
very wide front, although one may question the relevance of some items listed. It is a 
“most useful tool for researchers and students alike, but her assessments of individual 
titles should be taken with some caution. While a short review is not the place for 
criticism of specific formulations, judgments, facts, and interpretations, I cannot for- 
.bear voicing shock that a historian should write Baron Friedrich von Stein and turn an 
individual into the patron of a quartet! 


Columbia University Marc Razer 


Near East 


HISTORY OF THE ORDER OF ASSASSINS. By Enno Franzius. (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1969. Pp. xviii, 261. $6.95.) 

THE ASSASSINS: A RADICAL SECT IN ISLAM. By Bernard Lewis. (New York: 
Basic Books. 1968. Pp. 166. $4.95.) 


Wrr the publication of Marshall Hodgson’s The Order of Assassins (1955), our 
knowledge of the earlier history of the Nizari sect of Islam (the Assassins) was for 
the first time established on a scientific basis. In spite of an often confusing organiza- 
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tion and a few minor errors, Hodgson provided a well-documented study of the 
political evolution of the Assassins in Iran and Syria from their seizure of Alamut 
(тодо) to the fall of that fortress to the Mongols (1256). With this, he intermingled 
a study of the Nizaris’ doctrinal development, showing how their changing political 
fortunes were mirrored in the ideology of the sect. 

Neither of the two books under review seems to have е intended to supplant 
Hodgson, either through new information or through a major reinterpretation. 
Both are written for that elusive creature called "the educated public,” although both 
carry a scholarly apparatus and hence might potentially be of use to the specialist as 
well. . 

Professor Lewis' book raises the greatest ambiguities in this regard. On the one hand, 
it will convey to the uninitiated a very clear sense of who the Assassins were and what 
they were trying to accomplish; on the other, it raises hopes in the specialist, aware of 
- the author's numerous and valuable contributions in Ismaili and Nizari studies, which 
it leaves in large part unfulfilled. On the positive side, it provides an extremely useful 
guide for the person who is making .his first approach to the Assassins. The book is 
composed of four central chapters which relate successively the origins and develop- 
ment of the Ismaili movement in Islam, the establishment of the Nizaris as an in- 
dependent branch of Ismailism, the political history of the Nizaris in Iran, and the role 
which they enjoyed in Syria. These chapters are. written with Professor Lewis' cus- 
tomary clarity of organization and style, and with a sure sense of what will further 
the knowledge of the novice and what is likely to confuse him. This core section of the 
book is flanked by two other chapters: an attractive essay on the stages in the growth 
of Europe's awareness and understanding of the Assassins, and some concluding re- 
marks that place the Assassins in the context of the quasi-religious concept of tyran- 
nicide and that suggest that they are perhaps the oldest example of a revolutionary 
terrorist organization. 

The specialist will not Бо away empty-handed from Professor Lewis’ work, to be 
sure. In the first place, it is solidly documented, and this documentation is fully pre- 
sented in the annotation; it includes two important new sources—Kashani’s version 
of the Alamut tradition (supplementing Juvayni and Rashid ad-Din), and Kamal 
ad-Din's life of Sinan—neither of which was available to Hodgson. Likewise, the chap- 
ter on the Syrian Assassins brings this branch of the movement into clearer focus than 
does Hodgson. Nevertheless, the two chapters on the Assassins in Iran contribute only 
a few details to Hodgson and leave out much that he included. Indeed, these pages 
are heavily devoted to citations from Boyle's translation of Juvayni. This author is our 
oldest continuous source for the Assassins, but he is also bitterly hostile, highly rhetori- 
cal, and generally less detailed than. Rashid ad-Din, who had access to the same ma- 
terials. If Lewis had to use the somewhat questionable technique of quoting rather 
than interpreting his sources, he should have drawn on Rashid ad-Din or Kashani, 
neither of whom is available in translation. 

Whatever one's reservations about Lewis’ work, he has clearly succeeded in attain- 
ing his major goal. The same cannot be said of Mr. Franzius, though his book is not 
without virtues. He tries to avoid the traditional lurid románces that have grown up 
around the Assassins. He has assembled a comprehensive bibliography of the studies 
and source materials available in Western languages. Finally, he has essayed the laud- 
able but extremely difficult task of carrying on the history of the Nizaris after the fall 
of Alamut down to modern times. 

Leaving aside the author's cavalier way with proper names and his errors of fact, 
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his book is marred essentially by his failure to create a comprehensive interpretative 
framework for the materials he has gathered. We are given little more than a co- 
herently organized string of anecdotes, entertaining enough in themselves but seeming 
to lead nowhere. At times, the Nizari revolt against the Islamic world becomes no 
more than a clash of personalities: Hasan-i Sabbah versus Nizam al-Mulk, Buzurgu-. 
mid against Sanjar, and others. Moreover, his attempt to discuss the post-Alamut 
Nizaris is vitiated by his inability to make sense of his sources; one suspects he sorely 
misses the guidance of Hodgson and Lewis for the early centuries. At any rate, one 
cannot do justice to the Khojas of modern Gujarat and East Africa by restricting him- 
self to highly laudatory comments on the activities of the Aga Khans. 

For the time being, then, in spite of the great advances since 1955 in our knowledge 
of Islam in the age of the Seljukids and the Crusades, Hodgson’s book remains the 
most authoritative account of the Assassins. A major re-evaluation of the movement 
will apparently have to await further studies and new perspectives on this crucial epoch 
in medieval Islam. | : 


State University of New York, Buffalo . К. Sternen Humepureys 


TURKEI UND AFGHANISTAN—BRENNPUNKTE DER ORIENTPOLITIK 
IM ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG. By Johannes Glasneck and Inge Kircheisen. 
[Schriftenreihe des Instituts für Allgemeine Geschichte an der Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, Number 3.] (Berlin: VEB Deutscher Verlag der | 
Wissenschaften. 1968. Pp. 306. DM 42.) 


Tus volume contains two separate and distinct studies. The first one, by Glasneck, 
covers in great detail Turkish relations with Germany from the outbreak of war in 
1939 to the break in those relations in 1945. In a chapter that analyzes Turkish foreign 
affairs during the 1930's, as well as in all subsequent ones, Turkish relations with the 
USSR, Great Britain, France, and the United States are introduced to show the 
problems of Inónü and his ministers in the face of the bitter rivalry and competition 
among the powers for Turkey’s goodwill and her strategic position and to assert 
Inónü's usual predilections for anything anti-Soviet. 

In 1929 over forty per cent of Turkey's imports came from Western Europe and 
less than a quarter from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. By 1938 these figures 
had been more than reversed: Western Europe supplied only sixteen per cent whereas 
Central] Europe enjoyed half the market. To explain this marked change the author 
presents an impressive account of the German investment in Turkey between 1935 and 
1938 and the economic development fostered there in railroads, shipping, mining, 
textiles, armaments, munitions, and light industries by German firms such as Siemens, 
Krupp, Otto Wolff, and Hanschel and Son, with the aid of many of the larger 
German banking concerns. Though on May 27,.1938, Turkey signed an agreement 
with the West for a general credit of / тошт. plus £6m. for war materiel and came to 
an understanding on the return of Alexandretta, she had no commitment to join an 
anti-German combination. 

There follow a dozen accounts of the steps of Turkish policies and the influences 
upon them from September 1939 to February 1945, but they are all colored by in- 
ordinate pro-Soviet contentions with which British and American officials were con- 
tinually confronted. The Anglo-American Coordinating Council in Ankara is depicted 
as an Ámerican instrument to take over the trade and position of Britain in Turkey. 
American officials involved with this activity at that time would have been amazed at 
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such a contention and probably would have labeled it as British anti-American 
propaganda. There is a well-documented, inclusive account that presents a balanced 
view of the German ambitions and endeavors and relates the unusual impact upon 
the Turks of the German invasion of the USSR on June 22, 1941, only four days 
after the signing of an important economic and political agreement between Turkey 
and Germany. i 

The other study by Kircheisen covers first the open attempt on the part of German 
authorities through the embassy, consulates, and trading missions to destroy British 
influence and to bring Afghanistan to full cooperation with German aims. After 
October 1941, when the British and Soviet governments forced Afghanistan to oust 
the German colony, only German officials remained and led a clandestine operation 
of agents feeding back to Hitler political and military information from south Asia. 
No great success or coup was recorded. 

There is an adequate bibliography, but no index, and three-page résumés are given 
in German, Russian, English, and French. 


Ohio State University SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


4 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN TURKEY. By C. H. Dodd. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 335. $7.95.) 


` DzsicNED as a comprehensive study of recent developments in Turkish government; 
politics, and administration, especially during 1961-65, this is a most useful and in- 
formative volume. Professor Dodd lends perspective to his work through his intro- 
ductory historical analysis of the Ottoman legacy, the constructive achievements in 
Ottoman reform and change, especially during the nineteenth century, and in his 
discussion of the political and administrative problems of the so-called First Turkish 
Republic during the period of 1923-60. The military coup of May 1960 inaugurated a 
new period in the history of the Turkish Republic, with the military gradually reced- 
ing into the political background, the elaboration of a new Constitution (1961), and 
the establishment of a multi-party political system. | 

Professor Dodd examines the development of Turkish political history during 
1961~65 in some detail. Perhaps his most notable contribution lies in the light he throws 
on recent Turkish political organization and administration. In Part III, for example, 
the author presents brief, basic analyses of the elaboration of the Constitution of 1961; 
thumbnail sketches of the political parties (the Republican People’s party, the Justice 
party, the Turkish Worker’s party, the New Turkey party, the Republican Peasants’ 
Nation party, and the Nation party); the pressure groups (the military, students in 
politics, and the trade unions); elections; the Grand National Assembly (National 
Assembly and Senate); and the Council of Ministers and the President. Part IV pro- 
vides an excellent discussion of administration, with analyses and description of the 
organization and central functions, departmental functions, the central administration 
in the provinces, and the Turkish civil service. 

Professor Dodd’s study concentrates “on the problems in Turkish government as 
they appear to those who study Turkish government in Turkey,” which has neces- 
sitated description of the basic elements of Turkish political experience and stress on 
the institutions through which decisions are made. While Turkey’s problems, as the 
author observes, are not those of societies like those in Western Europe or the United 
States, Turkish political institutions make “crucial decisions,” and are not a sham. “The 
democratic institutions are not merely social clubs for traditionalist groups.” He also 
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notes that the Turkish heritage of modernization "by autocratic leadership" is a 
notable characteristic of Ottoman development, as it is of the Kemalist period. More- 
over, the fact that Turkey was never subject to political imperialism has left an endur- 
ing impress. Despite the development of multi-party politics in Turkey, as Professor 
Dodd states, the essential contest thus far is between the dominant Justice party, 
successor of the defunct Democrat party, and the Republican People's party, which 
has moved somewhat left of center. 'The author well stresses that, in a liberal, democra- 
tic political system in an underdeveloped society like that of Turkey, “the agreed 
means of changing governors must be shown to be real,” and that too much PR 
“can be a dangerous. thing.” 

This volume is based on sound research both in Turkish and other sources, as the 
bibliography well demonstrates, and on the author’s thorough grounding in the field of 
Turkish politics. ' 


American University ` Harry ЇЧ. Howarp 


! 


Africa 


COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 1870-1960. Volume I, THE HISTORY AND 
POLITICS OF COLONIALISM 1870-1914. Edited by L. Н. Gann and Peter 
Duignan. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Рр. хі, 532. $17.50.) 


Tins book is a collection of fourteen article-length chapters, and the editors’ reflective, 
interpretive essay (Chapter III), all written by outstanding scholarly Africanists 
especially for this occasion. The result is happy in that it is an excellent introduction 
and summary for the vast monographic work of each contributor. This book, there- 
fore, may be more satisfactory, as an anthology of effectively balanced knowledge and 
ideas, than is the usual alternative—a collection of either тив articles or sample 
documents. 

: Some critics have chided the editors for conservative sympathy toward the 
phenomenon of colonialism. In fairness, however, it should be noted that while these 
opinions are candidly argued in the introduction and in Chapter III, they have not 

_festricted or dominated the other contributors, some of whom, already well known 
as critics of colonialism, express their arguments as clearly as ever. Only one writer, 
J. F. A. Ajayi, is African, but one should note that he has contributed a provocative, 
wide-ranging, short conclusion, which in many ways serves as an independent critique 
of this very book. And it cannot be denied that the other fifteen editors and authors 
—nine British or American, four Francophonic, one South African, one German- 
Rhodesian-American—have reasons within both their own nations’ imperial histories 
and their individual expertise, for undertaking these studies. 

Elizabeth Colson introduces the volume with an anthropologist’s analysis of the 
dynamism in African society during the scramble. Following is Colin W. Newbury’s 
fresh description of West African trade and the structure of authority in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The editors’ essay, “Reflections on Imperialism and the Scramble for Africa,” 
stresses the diplomatic, psychological, and ideological factors behind European actions, 
while pointing out areas in which we lack knowledge, such as the social background 
of colonial service officers, and areas in which a priori assumptions may have warped 
understanding, for example, extension of the ancient faith that Africa is a “tropical 
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treasure house" to both the unbounded capitalist optimis of John Stuart Mill and 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, and the Marxist-Leninist belief that finance capital was based 
upon colonial exploitation. It disappoints those who look for a clear-cut villain that 
the editors find “a pluralistic explanation [for the imperial scramble] appears to make 
more sense:” local African politics; “white men on the spot"—civil and military 
officials, merchants, farmers, missionaries—and assumptions: and pressures within 
European thought, internal affairs, and diplomacy. One wonders whether historians. 
can reject a polycentrism such as that which is the thrust of this article: "Whether we 
. deal with white expansion in Africa, or with any other great instance of cultural dif- 
fusion of a continental scale, no unitary theory will ever untangle for us the richness 
and variety of the historical skein." 

In sequence, Henri Brunschwig and Cathérine Coquery-Vidrovitch re-examine ` 
French exploration and conquest and French colonial administration and economic 
development. John D. Hargreaves takes a long view of the whole conquest process 
in West Africa, and John Flint reviews critically the evolution of British power and 
the ambiguities of indirect rule in Nigeria from 1880 to 1914. Jean Stengers on the 
Congo (to 1914) and Terence O. Ranger on African reaction in East and Central 
Africa represent two modern critical academic approaches. For the British in South 
Africa, the Portuguese, and the Germans, the essence of recent analyses is extracted 
respectively by D. W. Kriiger, Richard J. Hammond, and Robert Cornevin. Harold 
Marcus’ view of the European position in Ethiopia in the final third of the last cen- 
tury is an example of views that, while polycentrist, have significant variations from 
the editors’ interpretations. As the distillation of long, fruitful, sympathetic study, 
Charles Pelham Groves’ résumé of the “Missionary and Humanitarian pe of 
Imperialism” is well-placed j just before Professor Ajayi’s conclusions. 

There is a helpful bibliography at the end of each article, augmented ir footnotes 
to substantiate specific points in each contribution. À selection of fifteen maps, mostly 
reproduced or modified from significant ones that have already appeared in special- 
ized works, complements the text, and in some cases makes available in convenient 
form, cartographic presentations. of substantial worth (for example, a reduction. of 
George Peter Murdock's tribal map of 1949). 

The primary value of this work is its collection in one place of the positions cur- 
rently held by noted, established scholars; its limitations are in large part those in- 
herently unavoidable in any attempt to deal with a subject so charged with emotion 
and contention as colonialism. 


Temple University | Ромлір L. WIEDNER 


EASTERN AFRICAN HISTORY. Edited by Daniel F. McCall et ай, [Praeger Spe- 
cial Studies in International Politics and Public Affairs. Boston University Papers 
on Africa, Volume Ш.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the African Studies 
Center of Boston University. 1969. Pp. іх, 245. $17.50.) | 

WESTERN AFRICAN HISTORY. Edited by Danie? Е. McCall et al. [Praeger Spe- 
cial Studies in International Politics and Public Affairs. Boston University Papers 
on Africa, Volume IV.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the African Studies 
Center of Boston University. 1969. Pp. x, 258. $15.00.) 


Tuzse two volumes are collected occasional papers of the type that might well have 
appeared in African Historical Studies, which also emanates from the African Studies 
Center of Boston University. The papers are arranged chronologically within the 
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volumes, but there is no particular theme pursued throughout either of the volumes. 
The preface to the West African volume promises that future volumes in the series 
will evolve from the study of single themes. 

'The East African volume reproduces eight papers accumulated from Boston Uni- 
versity's African history seminar, and if they are in any way representative, provide a 
tribute to its quality. There are two highly competent studies of history through lin- , 
guistics in which Harold C. Fleming analyzes the classification of West Cushitic and 
Daniel F. McCall produces some interesting deductions about Swahili history from the 
use of loan-words in that language. Bruce G. Trigger’s essay on "The Personality of 
the Sudan" brings the approach of historical geography to bear suggestively, defining 
a nuclear area where agricultural surpluses could be created, surrounded by pastoral 
economies, and might well be used as introductory reading for students starting out 
to prepare for essays on Kush, Meroe, and the Christian kingdoms. Robert Hess pre- 
‚ sents a most useful essay on the Falasha, the Ethiopian community whose religion is a 
variant of Old Testament Judaism. The remaining chapters of the volume are con- 
cerned with modern themes: Ralph Austen introduces some of the historical problems 
of the Nyamwezi-Sukuma relationship, Norman Bennett writes on. France and Zanzi- 
bar before 1846, and Alison des Forges on the activities of the White Fathers in 
Ruanda, the latter a penetrating commentary on the results of missionary intrusion 
into an already complex African situation complicated by German overlordship. The 
final chapter, by Elizabeth Hopkins, deals with the problems resulting from interna- 
tional boundaries in the area of southwestern Uganda, and is marred by two intro- 
ductory pages of sociological jargon (for example, “The area we have selected for 
analysis maximizes these various dimensions of marginality’ ). 

The West African volume brings to mind the curate’s boiled egg, which was good 
in parts. Some of the contributions are of little significance (though David Bronkensha’s 
little piece about a ritual murder in Larteh in 1886 was worth publishing as a historical 
thriller), while others are pedestrian pieces of documentary research which add a few 
facts to knowledge. Three of the chapters, however, make it necessary to put the book 
in any self-respecting university library. Jan Vansina writes on the Great Makoko 
kingdom with his customary professionalism, tracing the history of the kingdom 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries down to the coming of de Brazza. 
His conclusions on political fragmentation in the nineteenth century show remarkable 
similarities to the analysis he offers for the Kongo and other nearby states in Kingdoms 
of the Savanna (1968), but he does not develop the parallels. Douglas L. Wheeler 
offers a historiographical essay on Angolan history that is full of insights, and that 
will serve as an excellent introduction for the serious student beginning his reading in 
this area. W. W. Schmokel’s study of the early development of settler attitudes among 
Americo-Liberians, though exploring a well-worn theme, nevertheless holds atten- 
tion by the economy of its language and the pointed use of quoted evidence. 


Dalhousie University Jonn E. Fumr 


WEST AFRICAN TRADE AND COAST SOCIETY: A FAMILY STUDY. By 
Margaret Priestley. [West African History Series.] (New York: Oxford University 


Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 207. $775.) 
Tuis study covers the period from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 1920's 


and deals specifically with the commercial, political, and adrninistrative activities of 
кан members of an Anglo-African family, the Brews, who were based in the 
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adjacent towns of Anomabu and.Cape Coast in the Gold Coast—present-day Ghana. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the interaction between 
the Fanti and the European settlements among them in the eighteenth century. These 
settlements took the form of fortified forts and their immediate environs from which 
Europeans traded textiles, weapons, gunpowder, and alcoholic spirits in return for 
African slaves, gold, ivory, and beeswax. As yet, the African trade formed “the bedrock 
of Britain’s national power” and, in contrast to the colonial period, British success in 
commerical dealings required from them respect for and adaptation to the mores of 
African society. In the Gold Coast, British traders were completely dependent on the 
Fanti middlemen who brooked no European encroachment on their role. Many 
European traders entered into stable unions with Fanti women, in part to facilitate 
their commercial relations with Africans. Such was the case of the male founder of 
the Brew family in the Gold Coast, Richard Brew, an irascible Irishman who, during 
a stay of thirty years on the Gold Coast (1745-76), established from his base at 
Anomabu one of the greatest trading coastal networks in eighteenth-century West 
Africa. His success was due in large part to his union with a daughter of the most 
powerful Fanti Chief of his time, and his full acculturation to Fanti life. Part II of the 
book centers on the life and activities of Richard Brew. 

In Part III the careers of five native-born Brews are used to illuminate the major 
historical developments in the Gold Coast in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies: the British attempt after 1808 to substitute “legitimate” trade for the slave trade; 
the increasing encroachment of the British on Fanti jurisdiction culminating in Fanti 
colonial status in 1874; the Fanti-British conflicts with the powerful inland Ashanti 
Kingdom which, too, by the early twentieth century -was brought under the rule 
of the Gold Coast colony as part of the process of the European partition of West 
Africa. The Brews reacted to these several developments in the roles of traders, civil 
servants, educators, journalists, and early nationalists. 

There are still important gaps in our knowledge of the Brews and their various 
activities, but this seems to be so only because of the absence of personal papers of the 
Brews and the author's forced dependence largely on limited official documents. Dr. 
Priestley has made excellent use of the available material in this family study that is 
the first of its kind in West African history. 


Columbia University | í Horus R. Тумон 


LES VILLAGES DE LIBERTE EN AFRIQUE NOIRE FRANCAISE, 1887-1910. 
By Denise Bouche. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. VI° Section: 
Sciences économiques et sociales. Le monde d'outre-mer passé et présent. First Series, 
Études, Number 28.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1968. Pp. 278. 30 fr.) 


IN an attempt to help freed slaves in their-West African territories begin life anew, the 
French created villages de liberté between 1887 and 1gro. Professor Bouche's study 
suggests that these were not exactly freedom villages, however, and that Africans enter- 
ing the settlements usually exchanged an African master for a new one—the French 
administration. Captives fleeing to French protection, more often than not, found 
themselves put into paternal bondage, forced to work as porters, road-builders, or 
farmers, or were recruited for the French army. The necessity of procuring cheap labor 
in the field was the reality that tempered the idealistic concern, expressed in France, 
for abolishing African domestic slavery. This illuminating study, which is based upon 
twenty years of careful research in the archives of West Africa, is divided into two 
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parts. The first concentrates on the villages established by the French government and 
administered by military commanders in the field; the second describes the effort of the 
Antislavery Society of France and the disciples of Cardinal Lavigerie to create freedom 
villages. . 

The government ‘villages were important for providing food and services for the 
French army during and after the conquest of West Africa; consequently, many former 
slaves living in villages eventually gained true freedom only by fleeing from them. 
Among Africans in the Sudan, they were derisively known as “villages of the captives 
of the government.” In 1904 Governor General Ernest Roume, to his credit, recognized 
the hypocrisy of the villages and urged. that they be discontinued. Paradoxically, 
several years earlier, optimistic reports on the villages had filtered into France and con- 
vinced the Antislavery Society to launch its own program of Church-related freedom 
villages. More than thirty enclaves were sponsored by the Society throughout West and 
Equatorial Africa, but they fared badly for similar reasons and were abandoned in 
1910. Professor Bouche correctly concludes that the villages de liberté did not generally 
contribute to repopulating certain decimated areas as they were supposed to do, and 
that their importance in emancipating slaves was even more doubtful because they 
could not take a refugee and stamp him "freedman"—an act which ignored the social 
realities of traditional Africa. The villages were creations of the conquest and when 
French rule was consolidated, they no longer served a useful purpose and were 
abandoned. | : 

This book is a model for the African historian who uses archival material. The 
first chapter contains an admirable essay on sources, set out in great detail, but un- 
fortunately makes no mention of oral data. Since the sources are all French in char- 
acter, one wonders if the author might have interviewed informants capable of 
presenting an African interpretation of the events described. Even without this per- 
spective, which might be the task of another scholar, this volume is an important con- 
tribution to the literature of reassessment of the French conquest and should be a- 
useful reference for the historian interested in studying slavery and forced labor in 
Africa. 


Stanford University С. WzsLEY Јонмѕом 


ETHIOPIA: THE ERA ОЕ THE PRINCES. THE CHALLENGE OF ISLAM 
AND THE RE-UNIFICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE, 1769-1855. 
By Mordechai Abir. (New York; Frederick А. Praeger. 1968. Pp. xxvi, 208. $7.50.) 


Bsrween 1769 and 1855 Ethiopia ceased to exist as a political entity. The five-hundred- 
year-old Solomonic empire disintegrated into a number of kingdoms and petty 
principalities whose warlords continued to pay homage to the concept of Ethiopian 
unity under the Imperial Crown as they ignored the weak monarchs who sat on the 
throne of the descendants of Solomon and Sheba. The period is regarded by Ethio- 
pians themselves as a period of anarchy, a time of troubles, an Era of Princes (or 
Judges), which they compare to that of ancient Israel: "In those days there was no 
king in Israel: every man did that which was right in his own eyes." 

To undertake a history of this period is a challenging task, yet one that Professor 
Abir has accomplished with considerable success. In eight chapters, each of which 
validly stands as a separate essay, he investigates political relationships between the 
rival contenders for power and explores the ethnic, religious, and regional bases of 
such power, Of particular significance are Abir's analysis of the role played by the 
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Galla in northern Ethiopia; the great importance of abstruse theological questions in 
influencing -the politics of the Christian Tigrean, Gondarine, Gojjami, and Shoan. 
rases; the revival of trade in Ethiopia and the Red Sea area in general; the nature of 
the Ethiopian economy in the first half of the nineteenth century; the revitalization 
and spread of Islam among the Galla; the expansion of Egyptian power under 
Mohammed Ali to the borders of Ethiopia; the rise of Teodros (Theodore, or 
Tewodros, against whom the British later launched the famous Napier expedition of 
1868); and the ambitions of Sahle Selassie of Shoa, great-grandfather of Emperor 
` Haile Selassie. Historians of Africa will welcome his treatment.of the complex politi- 
cal rivalries and his reconstruction of trade routes between the Galla-dominated 
kingdom of Jimma to the south and the ‘Red Sea ports of Massawa, Tajura, Zeila, and . 
Berbera; they will be disappointed in his brief treatment of Teodros, the least satisfac- 
tory chapter in an otherwise excellent book. Perhaps those who laud Abir’s admirable 
work will also encourage him next to undertake a study of the basic question raised 
by his book: why did the idea of a unified monarchy persist in Ethiopia throughout 
this lengthy era of extremely strong centrifugal tendencies and political distintegra- 
tion? . 

To those who believe that very little written material is available for the study of 
internal African history before the great wave of imperialism in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Abir’s work is something of a contradiction. His diligent and 
impressive research in the archives of the India Office, the British Foreign Office, 
the French and Belgian foreign ministries, and the Church Missionary Society, and his 
profound knowledge of the writings. of the four dozen or more Europeans who traveled 
in Ethiopia during and shortly after the Era of the Princes and. of Arabic and 
Amharic materials demonstrate how much can be accomplished in readily accessible 
archives that have a lesser attraction to graduate students than the accumulation of oral 
traditions. In this respect his book is recommended as a model of synthesis. 


University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Ковевт L. Hzss 


ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT IN KENYA. By M. P. K. Sorrenson. 
[British Institute of History and Archaeology in East Africa, Memoir Number 2.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. xii, 320. $5.50.) 


Tue original title of this work was Land Policy, Legislation and Settlement in the 
East African Protectorate 1895-1915, and it sums up accurately the subject matter 
with which Mr. Sorrenson deals. He gives us a detailed history of white settlement, 
which started even before the building of the Uganda railway and which so powerfully 
encouraged it, and all the consequent arguments about African rights and colonial 
obligations between government and settlers and within governmental circles them- 
selves. 'The constant conflict between governors and London which resulted in the dis- 
missal of two governors, the pressure by settlers on local officials to act in their favor, 
the disputes between the district administration and the Land, Office, are considered 
at length. Mr. Sorrenson, a New Zealand historian, is also interested in such questions 
as comparative colonial land and frontier policy, and he has several interesting points 
to make about the Turner thesis and its applicability in South and East Africa. He also 
brings out very clearly the important early role of Governor Sir Charles Eliot, who 
sent recruiting agents to South Africa, the general white attitude that segregation was 
clearly the right policy for Kenya, the very vacillating position of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices, which were terrified of questions in Parliament but otherwise largely 
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concerned to avoid open scandal over land and native policy, and the failure of early 
missionaries to act as spokesmen for African interests. His account adds to our de- 
tailed knowledge of British policy in East Africa without markedly changing its 
general outlines. This remains, however, an actount of government policy and set- 
tlers’ attempts to influence it; it is based primarily on official archives and leaves 
unanswered many interesting questions about the settlers themselves. While Lord 
Delamere and E. S. Grogan, both of them flamboyant personalities, emerge as in- 
dividuals, we end up knowing very little about other settlers except for their opinions 
and ideas as expressed in the East African Standard. We are not always very sure who 
they were. Elspeth Huxley, writing Lord Delamere’s biography in White Man’s 
Country (1935) used those personal documents and memoirs that must exist for 
other settlers as well, and that remain to be utilized before we have a really thorough 
picture of settlerdom. 


Smith College ; Marcarer L. BATES 


Asia and the East 


CHINA: THE PEOPLE’S MIDDLE KINGDOM AND THE U.S.A. By John К. 
Fairbank, (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1967. 


Pp. xi, 145. $3.95.) 


Gatuerep in this slim volume are eleven sparkling essays in which Professor John 
К. Fairbank set forth, during the: 1960’s, his thoughts on contemporary China and 
how America should respond to its challenge. He observes in his preface that area 
specialists try to stand between cultures, interpreting one to the other, but when the area 
is a big public problem like China, the specialist may soon become a pundit dispensing 
instant wisdom. The success of the specialists in depicting the cultural gap, he wryly 
adds, "is measured by whether they are attacked: from only one side or (preferably) 
from both sides.” Judged by this criterion, the author had achieved notable success 
when the collection was published in 1967. 

Professor Fairbank's evident purpose was to turn American thinking about China 
away from the rigidity and hostility of cold-war anti-Communism toward a policy 
which might head off military collision and lead to accommodation. He warned 
that the process would be painful, with much irascibility from both sides, for he sees 
cach protagonist imprisoned in history and illusion. The pages are full of pithy in- 
sights into why Chinese leaders behave as they do—the psychic wound from the 
devastating encounter of China with the West—and why they have automatically re- 
created an authoritarian state. Fairbank explores various avenues that link Mao's way 
of ruling to the past, and many disjunctures as well, for “Мао considerable 
achievement—everyone fed, everyone marching—is a triumph . . . of vision and will, 
as he is not the last to proclaim.” 

In two essays Fairbank prescribes American policy toward the Republic of China: 
cultivate the friendship, economic health, intellectual and cultural vigor of the people 
on Taiwan as an alternative model of a modernizing Chinese society. It is in the 
American interest, he argues, to preserve the substance of Taiwan's independence; 
but he rejects the “two China" terminology because of the sensibilities of both claimants. 
Instead he suggests dual representation in the UN, by analogy with Russia's triple 
representation. This circumlocution, however, does not appease the Nationalist lead- 
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ers, and Fairbank has been bitterly assailed from Taiwan both for his unflattering in- 
terpretations of recent Chinese history and for the policies he advocates. 

As policy toward the People’s Republic of China, Professor Fairbank urged in 
1966 that we lower the level of polemics, eliminate most embargoes, strive for more 
contacts in both directions, acquiesce in the effort to bring Peking into all aspects of 
the international order, but that we hold our military line in Korea, Japan, and Taiwan 
and stand fast in Vietnam. “In short,” he said, “my reading of history is that Peking’s 
rulers now shout aggressively out of manifold frustrations, that isolation intensifies 
their ailment and makes it self-perpetuating, and that international contact with China 
on many fronts can open a less warlike chapter in its foreign relations." He placed this 
thesis before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in March 1966. It seems to 
forecast the policy being cautiously explored by the Nixon administration four years 
later. 


Columbia University | C. Martin WILBUR 


THE TRANSITION IN BENGAL, 1756-1775: A STUDY OF SAIYID МОНАМ. 
MAD REZA KHAN. By Abdul Majed Khan. [Cambridge South Asian Studies, 
Number 7.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 376. $13.50.) 


In the late nineteenth century, the British answer to the question, "How was India 
taken by a handful of men, and how was it held?" was often a succinct statement: 
"Our moral superiority to the natives" With the nationalist and antiimperialist 
writers came an emphasis on the realities of power, spelling out what old conquis- 
tadors like Napier never concealed: that conquest was “a very advantageous piece of 
rascality.” Of late there has been a tendency, no doubt a reflection of the experience of 
our own times, to examine the role of the collaborationists, the groups within the be- 
leaguered society that helped in the conquest and then, more importantly, through 
their administrative skills and local knowledge made the continuance of alien rule 
possible. Reza Khan was the leading collaborationist in Bengal during the early years 
of British rule, and perhaps more than anyone else, even Clive and Hastings, as- 
sured the transition of power from the Nawabs of Bengal, the titular representatives 
of the Mughal Emperor, to the East India Company. Like many ‘collaborationists, 
while Reza Khan was a member of what may, with some inexactitude, be called the 
ruling group in Bengal, he' was not of absolutely the first rank. He knew, however, 
how to walk the corridors of power, what levers to pull, how, in short, to remain 
Vicar of Bray in a collapsing social and political order. 

This is the story that Abdul Majed Khan tells in his carefully researched and 
scrupulously documented study, although he deals only with Reza Khan's rise to 
power and his period of maximum influence. He wisely begins by emphasizing that 
men like Reza Khan did not see their age as the beginning of British rule and cer- 
tainly not as a time of transition; it was simply an episode in Mughal rule in which 
they sought with skill and patience to maintain the old order. Unfortunately the 
author has loaded his study with such a mass of details that the point he is trying to 
make—the significance of Reza Khan in the politics of the age—is often obscured. His 
bibliography and footnotes confirm the impression that he has quarried deeply- in the 
immense amount of relevant material in the British Museum, the India Office Records, 
and the National Archives of India as well as in the printed records. What is missing 
is some indication that Persian and other Indian language sources might provide à new 
dimension to studies of the period. Possibly there is nothing of substance to be gleaned 
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from these sources, but this seems unlikely. Reza Khan remains a one-dimensional 
figure, seen almost entirely through his relations with the Company’s officials, with 
little sense that his deepest allegiances, other than to his own survival, must have been 
to the Indo-Mughal society that had produced him. 


Duke University Arnstiz Т. EMBREE 


THE ЈАМА ЅАМСН: А BIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIAN POLITICAL PARTY. 
By Craig Baxter. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969. Fe. х, 


352. $12.50. ) 


Tue Jana Sangh has emerged as India’s second largest political party. It has increased 
its share of the popular vote at each successive general election. While most other politi- 
cal parties are secular in character and their leaders are former congressmen, the Sangh 
has a religio-political ideology, and its leaders have been alien to the Congress tradition. 
Its infrastructure is as tightly and as militantly organized as that of the Naxalites. 

Such a party needs an exhaustive study, a political biography. Mr. Baxter’s outline 
is sound. He seeks to analyze the Sangh’s predecessors, especially the Hindu Mahasa- 
bha and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, and its position on such crucial issues as 
the North-South conflict, the role of non-Muslim minorities in a state based on 
Bharatiya Sanskriti, the limits of economic and social modernization, and the policy 
toward Communist and Arab states. Since the Sangh’s ideology and rhetoric and 
personal life styles of its leaders are imbued with the traditional Hindu idiom, Mr. 
Baxter promises to look into the mental state of the party together with its social and 
political functions. 

Alas, noble intentions and sound outline alone do not make a worthy book. Though 
Mr. Baxter studied Hindi for a year at the Foreign Service Institute and lived for some 
years in India, it is all too clear that he cannot handle Hindi sources. This is a pity. A 
monograph on a political party based on the Hindu idiom and the concept of Bharatiya 
Sanskriti requires outstanding competence in Hiadi. Mr. Baxter’s principal informant 
is the Оғраліхег, a slim weekly in English, which supports the Sangh. His primary 
sources are eight pamphlets. The footnotes list no private papers, no in-depth inter- 
views, nor extensive references to Lok Sabha, Rajya Sabha, and various Vidhan Sabha 
proceedings. The chart in which the caste of Jana Sangh leaders has been analyzed is 
full of errors. 

The book at its very best is a journalistic essay; as a monograph it is a failure. An 
excellent and timely opportunity to do a first rate study has been wasted. 


University of Rochester : | . Briyen К. Сорта 


1688: REVOLUTION IN SIAM. THE MEMOIR OF FATHER DE BEZE, SJ. 
Translated into English with introduction, commentary, appendices and notes by 
Е. W. Hutchinson. (Hong Kong: University Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 179. $7.25.) 


Te story of Constantine Phaulkon, the Greek adventurer who rose to be a minister 
of the Siamese King Narai in the late seventeenth century,.is well known to readers 
of Thai history, thanks in large part to the excellent account given by E. W. Hutchin- 
son in his Adventurers in Siam in the Seventeenth Century (1940). The present 
volume makes available in English one of the most important of the basic sources on 
the Phaulkon story and Siam during the reign of King Narai. 
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The author was part of a Jesuit party sent to Siam in 1687 to help in the mission 
of converting the King and other Siamese-to Christianity. He arrived at a moment of 
crisis in Franco-Siamese relations and saw, during his fourteen months’ stay, the 
operations of the large French military, diplomatic, and clerical force in Siam; the 
‘Siamese reaction, including the rise to dominance of an anti-French party; the execu- 
tion of Phaulkon; and the precipitate withdrawal of the French. 

Father de Béze’s account is by no means dispassionate; he. stands, in fact, as one 
of the strongest defenders of Phaulkon and sharpest critics of the “weak” policy 
pursued by the French military and diplomatic contingent. But despite de Béze’s bias, 
one still gets a portrait of Phaulkon as a man not without his faults, a man who was 
possessed of a "hot and inflammable temper” but who could "when it suited him" be 
cool and self-controlled. 

Hutchinson’s translation faithfully adheres to the admirable transcription of the 
Mémoire du Pere de Beze published by Jean Drans and Henri Bernard in 1947. The 
specialist, however, will still want to refer to the French text for its numerous explica- 
tory footnotes and its appendix of ten letters concerning Phaulkon, which were not 
translated by Hutchinson. 


University of Hawaii | - WALTER F. VELLA 


MURRAY OF YARRALUMLA. By Gwendoline Wilson. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1968. Pp. xvii, 334. $9.95.) 

FRONTIERSMAN: A BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE ELPHINSTONE DALRYM- 
PLE. By Jean Farnfield. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1968. Pp. xi, 171. 
$6.75.) 

THE LETTERS OF Р. W. LUDWIG LEICHHARDT. In three volumes. Collected 
and newly translated by M. Aurousseau. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series, Numbers 133-35.] (New York: Cambridge University Press for 
the Society. 1968. Pp. xvi, 423; v, 425-819; v, 821-1174. $19.50 the set.) 


Tus review covers biographical treatments of three men who came to Australia in 
the nineteenth century when expansion from the coastal settlements was of command- 
ing interest. The earliest to arrive was the Irish-born Terence Murray, who was brought 
to Sydney as a child and later obtained extensive pastoral lands in the outback south- 
west of Sydney. Murray was active as a large landowner and as a representative of the 
area in the legislature, becoming ultimately the President of the Council. The title is: 
misleading, as much is added on the other families connected with the Murrays, along 
with a great deal on the social development of the infant colony. The confusing inter- 
mingling of interests other than the life of Murray seems to detract from the supposed 
main purpose of the book. The author, a resident of Canberra, is intrigued by the 
coincidence that the choice of Canberra in 1909 as the Commonwealth capital included 
lands held by Murray, who died in 1873. 

The biography of George Dalrymple is concerned with the opening of north 
Queensland after the northern part of New South Wales became the colony of Queens- ` 
land in 1859.’ The immense territory extending to Cape York on the Torres Strait 
was largely opened to settlements along the coast and to sheep stations. in the interior 
by the explorations of Dalrymple, who came from Aberdeenshire in Scotland just as 
the new colony was created in 1859. Dalrymple was a restless pionéer who led various 
expeditions for the government of Queensland. His brief career as officer-in-charge at 
Cape York ended in 1874. By that time his health had given way in a semi-tropical 
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climate. He returned to the mother country and died in 1876. The author, a lecturer 
in the University College of the area (Townsville) has written a well balanced ac- 
count of the “Father of North Queensland.” 

Mr. Aurousseau has completed a much more ambitious task by preparing for the 
Hakluyt Society a three-volume edition of the letters of Ludwig Leichhardt. Leich- 
hardt left his native Prussia after attending a university, left partly to avoid compulsory 
military service and partly from an intense desire to add to geographical knowledge. 
He made the acquaintance of two English brothers, John and William Nicholson, who 
were studying in Germany. They, especially William, became patrons, so to speak, of 
the needy Leichhardt, who finally went, with their financial assistance, to Sydney in 
the early forties. At that time little was yet known of the interior of the continent. 
Leichhardt carried out a successful expedition to the north coast at Port Essington. 
The restless newcomer then proceeded to his “Grand Plan,” no less than an attempt 
to cross the continent from Brisbane to the Swan River on the west coast of Australia. 
This meant a journey of at least 2,500 miles through unknown country before the 
shorter north-south axis from Adelaide to Port Darwin had been traversed. Leichhardt 
‘was confident that he could go “right across the continent.” His party consisted of 
seven men, six horses, twenty mules, and fifty oxen. As this cumbersome cavalcade ` 
could not travel more than fifteen miles a day, Leichhardt assumed that it might 
take two years to reach the Indian Ocean. According to Leichhardt’s last letter, the 
expedition started west in April 1848 from a pioneer sheep station 300 miles west of 
Brisbane and then disappeared. Nothing has ever been found to indicate when and 
where the expedition collapsed. Leichhardt’s foolhardy scheme, however, served to 
imprint his name indelibly in the list of daring explorers of a continent about the 
shape and size of the United States south of Canada; Leichhardt had lived only six 
years in Australia. 

Mr. -Aurousseau has edited the letters in a thoroughly admirable manner. Of the 
205 letters, 156 were written in Australia. If a letter was written in German, an 
English translation was added to the original. He has provided useful maps, a calendar 
of related events, abundant notes, and a critical account of each letter. As Leichhardt 
wrote well and was a keen observer, the volume is a worthy addition to the Hakluyt 
Society’s second series. 


Oberlin, Ohio ` І Howarp ROBINSON 


POLITICS OF THE NEW ZEALAND MAORI: PROTEST AND COOPERA- 
TION, 1891- 1909. By John A. Williams. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
1969. Pp. xi, 204. $8.50.) 


In this slim volume Williams seeks to examine the Maori role in the formation of 
New Zealand's race relations following the destructive wars of the 1860’s. The out- 
ward placidity of these relations when compared to situations elsewhere has often been 
ascribed to the attitudes of the Europeans and to the responses of the Maoris in 
accepting and cooperating with European institutions. The willingness of the Maori to 
accept European stimuli, however, was but one way in which the Maori gained a 
place in the European-dominated society. Williams, with freshness and originality, 
shows that the Maori also employed a variety of forms of protest to gain protection for 
his lands, economy, and culture. To Williams it was the interplay of cooperation and 
protest, and not cooperation alone, that determined the pattern of relations between ` 
the Maori and the European. 
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By the 18g0’s, Maori leaders began to utilize European political practices in order to 
state their necds to the government, Through the Maori parliaments, committees, and 
the continuing king movement, the leadership exerted pressure for protective legisla- 
tion and consultation. Such activities were renewed whenever existing safeguards were 
modified or further legislation was sought. In defining the forms of protest, Williams 
contributes a long-needed analysis of Maori political activity, and in general he is 
successful in identifying Maori goals and the instruments used to achieve them. 

The volume’s brevity is its main fault. The author’s approach is hampered by his 
sparing treatment of how the protest movements came to be organized and operative; 
the general outlines of courses of action are not supplemented by detailed and refined 
commentary on the interworkings of Maori politicians. The response of the Euro- 
pean to the pressures generated by the Maori communities is measured mainly in 
terms of legislation and policy statements. Nonetheless, the author demonstrates his 
thesis and provides an excellent introduction to a peur understanding of Maori- 
"European relations. 


University of Nebraska Lest: CLEMENT Duty 


Americas 


CONGRESS V. THE SUPREME COURT. By Raoul Berger. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 424. $15.00.) 


THERE never was a time when the decisions of the Supreme Court, born as they are 
of controversy, have not also met with controversy. The same may be said, of course, 
of the decisions of Congress and the Executive. But the controversy that has swirled 
about the Court has continually struck at the very roots of the institution, at its claim 
to authority. From attacks of this sort, other branches of government have been rela- 
tively immune. They have seldom been charged with usurpation of power, whereas it 
is perhaps the oldest of American national pastimes to level that charge against the 
Supreme Court's exercise of the power to interpret and enforce the Constitution. 

"Lack of historical scholarship, combined with fierce prepossessions," Felix Frank- 
furter wrote in some exasperation in 1924, "can alone account for the persistence of 
this talk [of usurpation]. One would suppose that, at least, after publication of 
Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution, there would be an end to this empty 
controversy." There has been no end, even though Beard, writing in 1938, thought 
that his The Supreme Court and the Constitution, which was published in 1912, had 
settled the matter, and “fairly laid" the ghost of usurpation. There may never be an 
end, but Raoul Berger's excellent new study deserves to- produce at least a lengthy 
interruption. · 

Mr. Berger has gone back to the cvidence—the common-law background, the 
colonial experience, the Constitutional Convention, the ratifying conventions, thc 
first Congress—in sum, not only what the framers said and wrote, but the perceptions 
and assumptions that informed their utterances. As firmly as Beard, but more per- 
suasively, since the evidence he canvassed is more extensive, Mr. Berger concludes 
that there has been no usurpation. 

Mr. Berger is hardly in a position to adduce a mass of newly discovered evidence. 
He plows fields much plowed before. But his analysis is independent and rigorous, 
and so his book offers much fresh interpretation and insight. Moreover, Mr. Berger 
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addresses himself in careful detail, not only to the original materials, but to the rather 
vast literature that has grown up since Beard. He does not deal with the critics of 

` Beard’s economic interpretation—to the extent that they may overstate their case, they 
do not touch Mr. Berger’s—but. there can hardly be an argument going specifically to 
the intention of the framers, rather than their motivation, that Mr. Berger fails to 
take account of and meet. He is always deeply informed and powerful, and altogether 
convincing in his basic contention that the Constitution was intended to lodge in the 
Supreme Court a power to interpret and apply the Constitution against legislation 
that the judges deemed to be in conflict with it. Not unnaturally—how prescient can 
we expect men to be?—the historical evidence tells us a great deal less about the reach 
of the intended judicial power, about the modalities of its exercise, and about adjust- 
ments and accommodations between the power of the judges and the function of the 
other branches of government. 

For many years, Raoul Berger has combined distinguished legal scholarship with 
law practice. "Like Moliére's bourgeois who discovered that he had been talking prose 
all his life, I was much edified," says Mr. Berger, “to find that throughout my law 
practice І had unwittingly employed ‘historical method" "—defined, following Hugh 
Trevor-Roper and G. R. Elton, as the practice of grounding “detail upon evidence and 
generalization upon detail.” Faithful to that method, Mr. Berger has given us a 
distinguished work. 


Yale University _. | _ ALExanper М. Bicket 


NATHANIEL WARD (CA. 1578-1652). By Jean Béranger. [Études et recherches 
anglaises et anglo-américaines, Université de Bordeaux, Number 1.] (Bordeaux: 
SOBODI: Société Bordelaise de Diffusion de Travaux des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines. 1969. Pp. 290.) 


CowsipERING the devout attention American scholars pay to the New England Puri- 
tans, it is startling to discover that a Frenchman is the first to produce a full-scale 
study of Nathaniel Ward, who drafted Massachusetts’ earliest law code, the Body of 
Liberties (1641), and wrote the only witty Puritan book to come out of early New 
England, The Simple Cobler of Aggawam (1647). M. Béranger is the third person to 
write a doctoral dissertation on Ward, but the first to publish it. In composing this 
meticulous work, he seems to wonder himself whether the simple cobbler deserves 
such extended treatment. Béranger’s opening two chapters on Ward’s life and times 
do not penetrate far beyond Samuel Eliot Morison's brief sketch in Builders of the 
Bay Colony (1930), for there are only a handful of biographical documents to work 
with. Béranger is primarily a textual critic; two-thirds of his book is devoted to 
an analysis of Ward’s published ideas, literary form, and style. But Nathaniel Ward’s 
literary output was also slender. Béranger attributes four pamphlets to him in addition 
to the Body of Liberties, and rejects eight other pamphlets that have at one time or 
another been added to his canon. In essence, he concentrates on two thoroughly dis- 
similar works, the Body of Liberties and the Simple Cobler. He argues that the Body 
of Liberties is essentially Ward’s work апа plays down the role of the General Court 
in revising it, His analysis of this code draws heavily, as it should, on George L. 
Haskins’ interpretation, Béranger is very good at dissecting the tumbling wit and 
frolicsome bigotry that graces the Simple Cobler. He regards Ward's explosive out- 
bursts against ladies’ finery as “bien anglaise et bien puritaine," yet he places much 
more emphasis on Ward's sturdy eloquence in espousing his small-minded concept 
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of truth. АП in all, this is an attractive but limited appraisal of an attractive but limited 
man, | 


University of Pennsylvania Ricuanp S. Dunn 


POCAHONTAS. By Grace Steele Woodward. {The Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, Volume XCIII.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1969. Pp. 
xv, 227. $6.95.) 


Tits scholarly study cuts through legend and romance to delineate the role of 
Pocahontas in assisting the struggling settlements of early Virginia against the twin - 
enemies of hostile natives and devastating hunger. As background for the intriguing 
story, the author describes the political, social, and cultural life of the Powhatan 
Indians, drawing upon the limited number of available studies in anthropology and 
ethnology. While this material is presented with clarity, it is rather brief and under- 
scores the urgent need for more archeological work before a better ethnohistorical ac- 
count of the early Virginia Indians can be written. Searching out other relevant material 
both in this country and in England, the author makes excellent use of letters, par- 
ticularly from the British Public Record Office, Oxford University, and Cambridge 
University. 

‘Upon a carefully sketched historical background, the activity of Pocahontas is 
traced from her appearance at the age of ten, during the first year of the Jamestown 
settlement, to her increasing significance in subsequent years. Having adopted a 
friendly attitude toward the English, she was responsible for the rescue of Captain 
John Smith, a highly controversial event in historical writing. Later, when she was 
abducted and held as a peace hostage by the English, she became a Christian and was 
baptized. Her marriage to John Rolfe further contributed to peace during Powhatan's 
time, and her well-organized visit to England in 1616 effectively publicized the cam- 
paign to gain support for the Virginia colony in England. She died while awaiting 
the return voyage and was buried at St. George's Parish Church in Gravesend; she was 
only twenty years old. The efforts of interested persons in both England and the 
United States to preserve the church site of her interment still continue. 

This is a sympathetic study of Pocahontas, but it contains a minimum of over- 
enthusiastic claims for her contributions. Apparently the author accepts without ques- 
tion John Smith's accounts and his story of rescue by Pocahontas; it is unfortunate that 
there is no reference to the long controversy over Smith's veracity that has involved 
such writers as Henry Adams, a group of Virginia defenders, and the more recent 
scholarship of Bradford Smith, Philip Barbour, and Laura P. Striker. 

The volume contains portraits, photographs, and John White drawings, including 
several in color that are particularly well done. 


University of Kansas © W. Srrrr ROBINSON 


DEPUTYES & LIBERTYES: THE ORIGINS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOV- 
ERNMENT IN COLONIAL AMERICA. By Michael Kammen. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Pp. xiv, 212, iv. $6.95.) 


Ts systematic review of available data on the origins of colonial legislatures is 
divided into two parts. The first contains three short essays that trace the seventeenth- 
century rise of the legislature as a governmental institution. Many thoughtful questions 
are put to the reader, and some are answered, but the legislature as a lawmaking 
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institution is narrowly conceived. While attention is given to its founding, its division 
into two houses, and its place in society, the emphasis is always upon structure. Little 
is done to relate such intangibles as the rise of leadership, factionalism, lawmaking, 
and debate in the discussion of origins. Nor is anything included on the committee 
system, which became early a device for controlling legislative business. The legis- 
lature is thus treated as a rather sterile body, certainly without the vitality and excite- 
ment it enjoyed in colonial times. 

The second part of the book, almost two-thirds of the whole, is divided into eight 
brief chapters, each containing three or four documents that illustrate the legislative 
history of England or the colonies. Each chapter is well introduced, with appropriate 
remarks on the documents. The last chapter curiously expands the coverage of the 
book into the eighteenth century and the Revolution. The four documents in this sec- 
tion plainly give the wrong impression of legislative developments during the cen- 
tury and diminish the overall impression of the book, principally because the docu- 
ments do not illustrate what really happened in the century. 

Except for this final chapter, the selected documents are mostly traditional ones. 
The English background documents cover developments from 1604 to 1628, with 
nothing from the Long Parliament, the Revolution of 1689, or the eighteenth century, 
and nothing from the writings of Harrington, Shaftesbury, or Sidney. This lack of 
philosophy may not be a serious omission because the emphasis is upon the colonies 
and institutional development, but this neglect of the philosophic base illustrates the 
narrow conception of the legislature and the idea of its origins. Probably the book’s 
contribution is the accumulation of data and the review of its significance. 


University of Southern California Jonn А. Scuurz 


THE JAMESTOWN VOYAGES UNDER THE FIRST CHARTER, 1606-1609: 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FOUNDATION OF JAMESTOWN 
AND THE HISTORY OF THE JAMESTOWN COLONY UP TO THE 
DEPARTURE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, LAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
COUNCIL IN VIRGINIA UNDER THE FIRST CHARTER, EARLY IN 
OCTOBER, 1609. In two volumes. Edited by Philip L. Barbour. (Works issued by 
the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Numbers 136 and 137.] (New York: Cambridge 
University Press for the Society. 1969. Pp. xxviii, 247; viii, 249-524. $13.50 the set.) 


Tue founding of the first permanent English colony in America remains a subject of 
pre-eminent interest to students of early American history..Many of the documents 
concerning the founding of the colony have been published over the years. The only 
general collection of such documents is Alexander Brown’s Genests of the United 
States, published in 1890, which is both rare and lacking in the detachment and care 
that the best twentieth-century editors have lavished upon the documents of our past. : 
The present volumes deal with the Virginia colony during the life of the original 
charter of April 10, 1606, which was superseded by the second charter of May 23, 
1609, and which effected a major alteration in the government of the struggling colony. 
Barbour’s edition of the documents of this period follows the arrangement utilized 
by David Quinn in his editon of the Roanoke Voyages (Hakluyt Society, Second 
Series, CIV-CV, 1952). Barbour also seeks to emulate Quinn’s persistence in searching 
out new documents and his meticulousness in presenting them to the public. In this 
attempt Barbour is, to a large degree, successful. Steeped in the history of Captain 
John Smith, the major protagonist of the period, widely traveled, and fluent in 
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several European languages, Barbour possesses impressive qualifications for his task, 
and he has used these qualifications to good advantage. Specialists in Indian lin- 
guistics, however, will question some of Barbour's interpretations of Indian words and 
phrases that appear in an appendix on the subject. The two largest documents in the 
collection are reprints of Smith’s A True Relation (1608) and his Map of Virginia 
(1612). Notable among the minor documents are the dispatches to Philip Ш from 
Pedro de Zúñiga, Spain's ambassador to England. Though Zúñiga’s letters have 
been published, at least in part, in Brown's Genesis, Barbour's translations often vary 
from Brown's. In sum, the Hakluyt Society, by the work of Quinn, Williamson, Bar- 
bour, and others, has provided us with an increasingly complete documentary history 
of the beginnings of England’s colonial adventure in America. 


Smithsonian Institution Witcoms E. WASHBURN 


EDUCATION IN THE WILDERNESS. By Floyd R. Dain. [A History of Education 
in Michigan, Volume L.] (Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission. 1968. Рр. 
xviii, 345. $6.00.) 

THE MICHIGAN SEARCH FOR EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. By Charles 
R. Starring and James O. Knauss. [A History of Education in Michigan, Volume 
П.] (Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission. 1969. Pp. xii, 225. $6.00.) 

SCHOOLS FOR AN URBAN SOCIETY. By Donald W. Disbrow. [A History of 
Education in Michigan, Volume III.] (Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission. 
1968. Pp. xiv, 337. $6.00.) 


Turse volumes, taken together, constitute a descriptive history of primary and secon- 
dary schaol education in Michigan from the earliest European penetration until 
1964. The breaking point between volumes is 1850 and 1908. None of the volumes is 
critical or analytic; together they constitute simply a chronicle of events as reported 
largely in newspaper accounts and in public documents. Volume II, particularly, is 
largely based on reports of school officials and legislative agencies. 

All three volumes tend to be eulogistic; this is a conventional story of the onward 
march of truth, wisdom, and virtue. Most of the important educational leaders are 
identified, and their major activities noted, but only in Volume I, by Floyd R. Dain, 
do individuals come through in somewhat full humanity. Moreover, this reader was 
often infuriated by the glib assertion of cause and effect, motive, and generalized state- 
ment. I found the Dain volume entertaining to read; I waded through the others. 

Yet oddly enough, while pondering a somewhat negative review, I found myself 
in another document recommending these volumes as providing a good concrete case 
study of events that other historians and I tend to describe from a national perspective 
in highly abstract terms. The hard data are here: one knows the detailed economic 
and political pressures under which educators worked; one knows of the teacher 
supply and demand factors that have plagued those who, through formal teacher 
education and certification, have tried to upgrade the teaching profession and the 
quality of instruction in the schools; one sees the hard decisions made by those who 
wanted public as opposed to religiously controlled education at a time when the 
churchmen constituted perhaps the only significant supply of dedicated teachers; and 
one knows how much education how many children received and at what cost: One 
also can trace from legislative action here reported the emergence of a large and com- 
plex school system from its simple roots. If we had more such detailed histories of what 
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actually happened in many states, a good many misconceptions passed on by his- 
torians might well be corrected, 

Two important kinds of data аге missing: by deliberate design, the Тө do not 
concern themselves significantly with collegiate and university education; and, per- 
haps, either because the data are not available or because the authors did not look in 
the right places, one gets no feeling of what it was like to sit in the classrooms of Michi- 
gan’s schools. On neither point can one seriously fault the authors. They certainly 
had to define their universe, and they wrote of an important one. Even with their 
delimitations, the world they try to describe was huge and complex. All three volumes, 
especially Volume III, are choked with potentially relevant information. Moreover, as 
` far as I know, no historian has looked extensively at the schools from the inside out. 
As have many others, these authors view history from the state superintendent's offices, 
the legislative halls, the churches, the headquarters of the PTA, and the teachers’. 
associations; still, it would have been interesting had they been able to see it from the 
perspective of the student. 

I assume the authors made a choice to provide encyclopedic data even at the ex- 
pense of critical analysis. A different choice would have permitted more interesting 
and thought-provoking volumes to be written; it might also have made these volumes 
less useful to other historians who have their own questions to explore. 

Having made their choice, I do think the authors of Volumes I and II might well 
have abstained from many cosmic, unsubstantiated judgments, such as these not 
isolated examples: “fortunately, Michigan attracted a larger proportion of educated 
people than any of the other newly-formed states or territories” (Dain); and “the basic 
cause of the change [reduction in corporal punishment] seems to have been that Michi- 
gan had ceased to be a pioneer state with its crude recreations and rough fights” (Starr- 
ing and Knauss). 

The three volumes are, of course, quite different in style. As I have said, I found 
the Dain volume most readable. It also seemed to me that the Disbrow volume was 
least marred by eulogy and unsubstantiated judgment. Finally, I thought Dain and 
Disbrow were more imaginative in their use of sources. Starring and Knauss spent 
relatively too much time in the archives of the state superintendent. 


University of California, Riverside Merce BoRROWMAN 


ETHAN ALLEN: FRONTIER REBEL. By Charles A. Jellison. ({Syracuse, №. Y.:] 
Syracuse University Press. 1969. Pp. viii, 360. $9.95.) 


Nor since John Pell's biography of Ethan Allen appeared in 1929 has a comparable 
study of Allen been published. Now room must be made for Charles Jellison’s excel- 
lent volume. While the Pell work remains useful, Jellison’s is fuller, avails itself of new: 
material, and fulfills the author’s hope that it would be a more penetrating study. 

Writing about Ethan Allen, known chiefly for his seizure of Fort Ticonderoga, 
poses serious problems not always encountered in biographical studies. Allen was a 
folk hero, and the line between reality and myth is not readily discernible. Pell made 
a start in partially rescuing him from the realm of folklore, and Jellison carries on 
where Pell left off. What emerges is an extraordinary character, colorful, magnetic, 
enormously self-confident, and toweringly ambitious. If he had not possessed such 
attributes, a persuasive if bombastic tongue, and an indomitable spirit, Vermont might 
well have been divided between New York and New Hampshire or devoured entirely 
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by New York. Allen fought by fair means or foul, and sometimes both, before, during, 
and after the Revolution against such a fate. 

Another problem is that much of what we у about Allen is drawn from his 
own writings. After all, he was not only soldier, politician, publicist, land speculator, 
and leader who sought finally to return Vermont to Britain when Congress refused it 
entrance into the United States and New York was making menacing gestures at in- 
-vasion; he was also a writer of pungent prose—occasionally lighted: by philosophical 
insights and acute comments on human nature—which was damned by Tories, New 
York politicians, and New England clergymen (though no atheist, Allen had doubts 
about conventional religion). Jellison does a superb job of balancing Allen’s accounts, 
usually long. оп self-praise or justification and short on facts and objectivity, with 
accounts from other sources; these last, often unfriendly to Allen, not unnaturally 
exaggerated his less admirable qualities and the controversial nature of his activities. 

Notwithstanding his supporters, Vermont itself was.not taken in by Allen; it gave 
Seth Warner command of its Continentals and made Thomas Chittenden its presi- 
dent. But, as Jellison points out in his lively, perceptive, humorous way, based on ex- 
haustive documentary research, Allen, without official position, exercised a degree of in- 
fluence that often surpassed that of any individual or even, at times, the entire govern- 
ment of the republic of Vermont. 

This is a book to-learn from and to enjoy. 


Wesleyan University’ | : Милко M. WALLACE 


THE GOLDEN VOYAGE: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM BINGHAM, 
1752-1804. By Robert C. Alberts. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1969. Pp. 
xvii, 570. $10.00.) 


Witam Bingham was a business leader of the early Republic who has never been 
accorded the recognition he deserves. Generally considered to be the wealthiest Amer- 
ican of his generation, he engaged in a wide range of mercantile, banking, transporta- 
tion improvement, and land speculating activities. He was also one of the architects of 
Hamilton's funding system, and, as United States senator from Pennsylvania from 
1795 to 1807, played an important role in formulating Federalist policies. 

“Golden Voyage" is indeed an apt description of Bingham’s career. As procure- 
ment agent of the Continental Congress in Martinique from 1776 to 1779 he made a 
large fortune outfitting privateers and participating in the trade funneling through that 
island from France to the United. States. Inheriting money and good mercantile con- 
nections from his own family, he married more of both when upon his return to 
Philadelphia he took to wife Anne Willing, daughter of the merchant prince Thomas 
Willing. Largely through the graces of his beautiful and captivating wife, social eminence 
followed business success. Anne Bingham became not only the reigning queen of the: 
republican "court" of Philadelphia during the nineties, but an important figure in 
high English and French society as well. The marriage of the Binghams' eldest 
daughter to the English banker, Alexander Baring—later to become Lord Ashburton— 
laid the basis for an enduring Anglo-American dynasty with a foothold in thé peerage. 

With a bright, terse style, a sure ear for vivid quotations, and a narrative focused 
on the more colorful aspects of the Binghams' career and fitted snugly into a detailed 
background of social and political history, Mr. Alberts has produced an eminently 
readable volume. But as a biography of one of the nation's wealthiest and most success- 
ful businessmen of the Federal period it has shortcomings. Although based on a wide. 
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range of manuscript and printed sources, the book gives no comprehensive description 

` of Bingham’s manifold business activities, nor does it in adequate detail indicate how 
he acquired his fortune nor even its precise magnitude. Although a comparison of 
Bingham’s business methods with those of his merchant contemporaries would be 
very much in order, Alberts does not even mention in his voluminous bibliography 
the biographies of these men by Hedges, Porter, Bruchey, and Weaver, nor does he - 
take notice of the periodical literature devoted to entrepreneurship in Ше early Repub- 
lic. Nowhere does Alberts give an adequate analysis of Bingham’s character—an 
omission all the more unfortunate, because Bingham was apparently not highly re- 
garded by most of his contemporaries. In sum, although Mr, Alberts’ book is a strik- 
ingly graceful example of the biographer’s art, it is a rather superficial ыар of 
William Bingham. 


' University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Erisa P. Douctass 


THE EARLY JEWS OF NEW ORLEANS. By Bertram Wallace Korn. | American 
` Jewish Communal Histories, Number 5.] (Waltham, Mass: American Jewish 
Historical Society. 1969. Pp. xxi, 382. $12.50.) ; 


Ar the beginning of the nineteenth century New Orleans was the melting pot of 
America, In small numbers at first and in a flood after the Louisiana Purchase, 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, Yankees and German Jews, Englishmen and West Indians 
poured into the exciting, expanding, bustling, bawdy city at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. New Orleans was a boom town. In the seething cauldron of commerce 
old barriers of color, nationality, and creed melted away. Jews, among others, be- 
came Louisianans. 

The history of the early Jews of New Orleans j is that of scores of айыр who 
came as aliens to seek their fortunes and were blended into the paradoxically uniform 
- diversity of the city, which still retained an overtone of easygoing Creole life. The first- 

Jew known to have established himself in New Orleans was Isaac Monsanto, who was 
born in Holland of mixed Sephardic and Ashkenazic parentage. In the fall of 1758 he - 
bought some property at an auction, and thereafter he and other members of his 
family engaged in a widespread trade from a New Orleans base. They were forced out 
of Louisiana by a new governor who invoked a Spanish exclusionary act forbidding 
the residence of Jews in the colony. Under more lenient administrations the Monsantos 
returned, and many other Jews followed them. 

'. Dr. Korn has traced the careers of the Monsantos and ae others whom he has 
mentioned tirelessly—and, alas, frequently tiresomely—through land records, business 
ledgers, court archives, newspapers, church rolls, and graveyards. His research has 
been exhaustive. We usually learn about almost every Jew who came to the city before 
1840—where he came from, what property he held, whom he married and who were 
his children, what law suits he was engaged in, what public or institutional offices he 
held, when he failed in busiriess or how much of an estate he left, and when he left 
New Orleans or died. In only a few instances do we get a picture of a man, a place, 
or an era. One of the better studies is that of Judah Touro who emerges cleared of the 
sentimental shroud in which his posthumous philanthropy wrapped him. Most of the 
` facts concerning most of the persons dealt with are footnotes made into text. 

These are in the form of separate biographies and make the same historical point 

over and over again. Most Jews were small merchants, as they were elsewhere in the - 
United States. When a severe depression, caused by cotton and land speculation, hit 
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New Orleans in 1837-41, many merchants, including, of course, Jews, were ruined. 
Since there were far more Jewish men than Jewish women, most of the men, following 
the human drive to marry and multiply, wed. Christian wives; but this was the rule 
in small communities where there was no organized Jewish life. There are few records 
of formal conversion, but many of е: mixed couples were married in a church. 
Catholicism seems to have been a formality with a religiously indifferent citizenry. 
There were few, minor expressions of anti-Sernitism. | 

As for Jewish life, there was little of it. A ‘congregation, Shanarai-Chasset, 
was founded in 1827, and survived with difficulty until numbers made it viable. It 
was only near the end of his life that the wealthy Touro showed any interest in the 
synagogue. I wish that Dr. Korn -had worked his characters into the fabric of New 
Orleans history instead of dealing with them seriatim, largely outside the context of 
time and place. With such details in quantity one wonders how Dr. Korn overlooked 
Dr. Moses Levy, who left New Orleans to achieve minor fame in Texas, and Jacob I. 
Florence, who, an 1846 Philadelphia list of wealthy men said, made “the chief of his 
large fortune,” $500,000, in New Orleans. There is a wealth of information in his 
work, but no synthesis or overview. 


The Library Company of Philadelphia Epwin Worr II 


JOHN BRECKINRIDGE: JEFFERSONIAN REPUBLICAN. By Lowell Н. Har- 
rison. Introduction by Thomas D. Clark. [Filson Club Publications Second Series, 
` Number 2.] (Louisville, Ky.: Filson Club. 1969. Рр. x, 243. $8.50.) 


Tuis is the first full-length biography of John Breckinridge, and it should prove а use- 
ful addition to the growing literature on the early national period of American history. 
This is so not merely because Breckinridge was an important Kentucky politician 
during the 1790's and an influential national statesman during Jefferson’s first adminis- 
tration, but also because he was ій many ways representative of the kind of Jef- 
fersonian who was to dominate national politics for almost three decades following 
the Republican party’s triumph in 1800. This latter point is important because while 
in recent years there has been a steady stream of literature dealing with politics during 
the Jeffersonian period, it-has generally been concerned with the mechanics of party 
organization or with such out-of-power groups as the Federalists and Old Republicans 
after 1800, and has only indirectly dealt with the mentality of those Jeffersonians who 
so tenaciously held power and formulated policy. 

Born in Virginia in 1760 and educated at William and Mary College, Breckin- 
ridge had already achieved some minor prominence as a planter, lawyer, and politician 
before moving in 1793 to Kentucky, where greater opportunities beckoned. He did well 
for himself in the Blue Grass state, he founded a profitable plantation, achieved a repu- 
tation as one of the best lawyers in that part of the country, and won acceptance by 
the ruling faction headed by George Nicholas and Isaac Shelby. In the years that 
followed he helped to revise and liberalize the state’s penal code, introduced ‘Thomas 
Jefferson’s resolutions against the Alien and Sedition Acts in the state legislature in 
1798, led the group that helped thwart the attempt to democratize the state's constitu- 
tion that same year; and was Kentucky's leading Jeffersonian in the election of 1800. 
Entering the United States Senate in 1801, he was one of the new administration’s 
most important spokesmen, shepherding the repeal of the Judiciary Act of 1801 through 
the Senate, and playing a key role in the legislative handling of the Louisiana Pur- . 
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chase. He was appointed Attorney-General in 1805, only to die a short time later at the 
age of forty-six. 

Unfortunately, while the major episodes of Breckinridge’s life are described with 
care, no real effort is made either to resolve the seeming inconsistencies of his career 
or to relate his thoughts and actions meaningfully to the more important develop- 
ments of his day. No attempt is made, for example, to explain why in 1798 Breck- 
inridge appeared to be so radical on national issues and so conservative on local issues, 
or to place the Kentucky Resolutions within the broader framework of the develop- 
ment of the states’ rights argument. Yet if this book does not present any startling new 
information or any special insight into how late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century politics operated, it does, in a scholarly fashion, trace the life of an important 
second-echelon Jeffersonian. This book and others like it will eventually allow the 
profession to undertake i its long overdue reassessment of the meaning of Jeffersonian 
democracy. 


University of Virginia З Ricnarp E. Etuis 


THE RIVER AND THE ROCK: THE HISTORY OF FORTRESS WEST . 
POINT, 1775-1783. By Dave Richard Palmer. ['Yhe West Point Military Library.] 
(New York: Greenwood Publishing Corporation. 1969. Pp. xii, 395. $23.50.) 


Ar first glance this book appears to be an antiquarian exercise, and there are traces of 
antiquarianism in it. After reading it, however, I would say that it is much more. 
The River and the Rock is a good monograph on an interesting topic, West Point 
during the Revolutionary War. Historians of West Point usually concentrate on the 
evolution of the Military Academy. As a rule, they give a perfunctory nod to the 
value of West Point as a fortification complex and to the treason of Benedict Arnold, 
but then move into the beginnings of the Academy. Palmer’s story ends where others’ 
begin. | 
The control of the Hudson River was an obvious prize to both the British and the 
Americans during the Revolutionary War. In the fall of 1775 the Americans fortified 
Constitution Island opposite West Point and garrisoned it with a couple of militia com- 
panies. From that time until the end of the war, Fortress West Point evolved in an 
uneven course. Fits of construction were followed by periods of deterioration. Plans 
changed; engineers came and went; and various commanders (good, bad, and. indif- 
ferent) held sway. For a few days in October 1777 the British captured the area only 
to give it up after learning of Burgoyne’s defeat. The Americans built new forts, put 
a giant chain and a boom across the Hudson, and held throughout the remainder of 
. the war. According to the author, possession of. this strongpoint meant victory for 
the Americans. | 
Palmer tells his story in a leisurely manner. Although this approach is. generally 
pleasing, there are times when he should have been more concise and used a less 
` flowery style. He explores and analyzes the relationships of the commanders with 
"the engineers and with higher authorities. To his credit, he also places the development 
of Fortress West Point within the larger context of the war. He could have spent less 
space on the latter and still provided enough background to give a proper perspective. 
Another case in point is the biographical sketch of Benedict Arnold, which consumes 
most of a chapter where a page would have been sufficient. 
The author does not neglect the social aspects of the story. Life was hard for the 
garrison, particularly in the miserable winters, and Palmer is successful in depicting 
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this as well as the amenities. The fabulous party in May 1782 must have been un- 
forgettable to anyone who was there. Yet, in recounting the life that soldiers lived at 
West Point, he again could have made his point in fewer words. For example, he gives 
detailed descriptions of several executions. Of course these were a part of the story, but 
a detailed description of one or perhaps two should have served the purpose. Such 
extensive detail is more suitable for chronicles.than for monographs. 

Palmer also has a thesis to prove. As he states it: “In brief, if there was a way the 
British could have won the war, it was through capturing and keeping the Hudson 
River.” The fortifications in the area of West Point controlled the river and hence the 
course of the war. In Chapters 21 and 22 he marshals an impressive case for this thesis. 
Given a war such as the Revolutionary War—in which a professional army, across the 
Atlantic from its base, was grappling with a people in a vast territory—one wonders if 
holding a particular terrain feature would have brought victory. Would Washington’s 
army have surrendered and the colonists generally have ceased all military operations? 
Would the English have held the area long enough to have the desired effect? After 
all, they did capture it once and then gave it up after a brief occupation. 

This is a handsome book with excellent illustrations and beautiful maps. Palmer 
apparently enjoyed writing it, and this reviewer enjoyed reading it. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Epwarp M. COFFMAN 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE BRITISH PRESS, 1775-1783. By 
Solomon Lutnick. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1967. Pp. xi, 249. $6.00.) 


Eomund Burke once remarked that "newspapers are a more important instrument 
than is generally imagined; they are a part of the reading of all; they are the whole of 
the reading of the far greater number." While widely quoted, Burke's contention for 
his eighteenth-century contemporaries has long gone unproven, and Solomon Lut- 
nick's study contributes little in the way of substantiation. Just how many Englishmen 
read the news accounts of colonial discontent and rebellion still seems more speculative 
than need be. Professor Lutnick prefers to address the printed manifestation of press 
behavior in Britain during the American Revolution: he furnishes a long-needed 
extension of the pathfinding work of Dora Mae Clark and Fred J. Hinkhouse, but 
the sum total seems much less than many scholars might have hoped for. 

Certainly it is good to have a stüdy of the Revolution as viewed in the British press. 
It is good to be reminded that “even by present standards the press was free,” that it 
was able to say what it wanted within modest limits. There is no little fascination in 
looking at events in America through the eyes of partisan British journalists, in view- 
ing the changing British focus, the adroit political responses to news that was some- 
times heartening but usually depressing to the Tory ego. Scot’s Magazine (September 
1775) affords wry amusement with its insistence that Benjamin Harrison was "busy 
DEBAUCHING all the pretty girls in his neighborhood, on purposes to raise a squadron 
of whores to keep his old General warm during his winter quarters.” And some readers 
may be terribly tempted to think of the Vietnam conflict as they compare the opposi- 
tion to the American war—see Edward Gibbon's remark that it was better to be 
humbled than ruined, and the press bitterness over inflation and rising prices. News- 
paper treatments of the defeats at Saratoga and Yorktown have their own intrinsic 
value and interest, particularly the opposition newspapers vigorous sympathy for 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis, depicted as victims of ministerial incompetence. 

But is this sufficient? Lutnick's study seems too selfconfining, too limited in 
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scope. His treatment of the press takes place in a near vacuum and lacks even a mini- 
mum. sense of context for the most part. Much has happened in the world of the 
eighteenth-century scholarship since the pioneering efforts of Professors Clark and 
Hinkhouse. Surely we deserve more than a fleeting reference to Manier, and at least 
some deployment of the insights handed us by Professors Robbins and Bailyn? As 
Lutnick admits, he does indeed find himself ignoring major events and major his- 
torical findings, but the press proclivity to do the same seems hardly an adequate 
excuse. In fact, the very omissions of the press can have their own significance, albeit 
one here unexplored. Professor Lutnick does seem to oversimplify the reputed ease 
with which the North ministry and George III managed Parliament between 1775 and 
1782. But he is more persuasive in his contention that George III probably became 
more intransigent when confronted with criticism in the public press, a proclivity 
hardly limited to a British head of state two hundred years ago. 

There is a convenient appendix which identifies the newspapers, their publishers, 
politics and circulation (estimated), and which is titled, “Some Pertinent Facts About 
the London Press During The Era Of The American Revolution.” 


University of New Hampshire Trevor CoLsoURN 


THE IDEA OF A PARTY SYSTEM: THE RISE OF LEGITIMATE OPPOSI- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1780-1840. By Richard Hofstadter. [Jefferson 
Memorial Lectures.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1969. Pp. xiii, 280. $6.95.) 


Ours is a time of disenchantment with American party politics. Recent surveys of 
college students show that only 18 per cent rate parties as “good” or “excellent,” as 
compared with 68 per cent who so evaluate the universities they are presumably rebell- 
ing against. Meanwhile, 52 per cent call themselves Independents rather than Demo- 
crats or Republicans. An annual tabulation of letters to the New York Times reveals 
that only 3.45 per cent of correspondents approved party nominating conventions. Yet 
it is perhaps appropriate as well as ironic that Professor Hofstadter’s brilliant study of 
the American party rationale appears at this juncture. 

His central themes are expressed in his title and subtitle. He is not primarily con- 
cerned with party development and behavior, although he offers many useful insights 
into such questions. His emphasis is on the slow acceptance into American political 
culture of the role of party action and competition. | 

Eighteenth-century attitudes were not auspicious on this count. Anti-party senti- 
ments were dominant in England at least until Edmund Burke spoke out for a party 
“connexion” in 1770, Early American thoughtways reflected this “cant against Parties,” 
as Martin Van Buren put it later in his struggle against such views. Thus Professor 
Hofstadter is able to draw a number of telling parallels: Bolingbroke with Alexander 
Hamilton or James Monroe, David Hume with James Madison. Parties were self- 
ish; they stood in the way of national purpose or unanimity; they were “divisive”; 
they threatened to disrupt society. At best, parties were unavoidable evils that might 
have some useful side effects. There was, of course, great irony in all this. Even as 
they decried the legitimacy of parties, men like Hamilton, Madison, and Monroe were 
all at work making parties; and they also perceived on occasion the essential role of 
party and even of party competition. Only the Adamses really eschewed party, and 
they paid a price accordingly. Е 

The result was a kind of political schizophrenia, what might be called the Maria 
Theresa syndrome: “she weeps, but she keeps on taking.” Thus “national unity” was 
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.the “unity” of Hamilton’s party, or of Monroe's, not the unity others might prefer. So 
also Jefferson protested: indeed he was often the most ambivalent of all in his utterances, 
even as he was establishing the first, great record of a president who was a.strong 
party leader as well. Practice outran profession; men protested their anti-party virtue 
while they wrought a functioning party system. 

That first system, of course, foreshadowed the elements of American party politics 
to come. It provided energy and some coherence in government. Jt carried politics 
beyond narrowly personal and factional bounds. It came to accept the practical role, 
if not yet the theory, of a legitimate opposition: an "out"-party that could criticize the 
“ins,” represent excluded, interests or voices of dissent, and provide alternations in 
power and policy. It learned to undertake crucial activity in recruiting leaders, making 
nominations, and conducting elections. It helped to shape a policy agenda, popularized 
issues, and offered a substantial choice to the electorate. 

Practice was not really accepted in political culture, however, until the advent of 
the second party system. Only in the mass democracy of Andrew Jackson and William 
Henry Harrison, of Van Buren and Thurlow Weed, did men voice open approval of 
` parties. One of the most fascinating parts of Professor Hofstadter’s account is the role 
of the Albany Regency of New York as the vanguard of a rounded theory of party 
and party competition, all in the face of the collapse of party elsewhere. "The Re- 
gency way," Professor Hofstadter remarks, "was to become in effect the American 
way." It brought with it heavy emphasis on organization, on the professional politician, 
"regularity," the virtual monopoly of parties in nominations and elections, and the 
spirit of compromise. These. aspects of our politics are all under fire today, even as 
actual party organization and the role of party in elections decline under the impact of 
mass media, merchandizing politics. 

Professor Hofstadter treats one question after another sensitively, in a prose style 
that is always clear and felicitous: the book is too full of riches to encompass even in 
an extended review. There are occasional dubious interpretations or small errors. Thus 
it is odd to find the DeWitt Clinton Professor of History at Columbia making DeWitt 
Clinton vice-president in 1804 instead of his Uncle George, and having him “passed 
over for the presidential succession” four years later. But Hofstadter triumphs over 
such trivia as even the “Magnus Apollo” did. 

' In our age of party disrepute, The Idea of a Party System may have a salutary 
corrective effect. Today, the last sentence declares in part, "the party system is . . . 
most typically criticized not for divisiveness but for offering a superficial and false 
conflict to the voters, for failing to pose the ‘real’ issues with clarity and responsibility, 
and for blocking out dissent.” Indeed responsiveness, reconstruction, a new departure, 
are overdue; our major parties may not survive as significant institutions unless they 
generate new life. 

Against the background of the struggle to establish a viable party system and party 
rationale, however, another question stands out: short of some such system, how, in an 
increasingly complex and divided society, are we to meet our national problems at all? 


Washington University WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS 


THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON. Volume V, 1 AUGUST 1782-31 DECEM- 
BER 1782. Edited by William T. Hutchinson and William M. E. Rachal. ([Chi- 
cago:] University of Chicago Press. 1967. xxx, 520. $12.50.) 


Уоіоме V of Madison’s papers devotes 500 pages to 201 documents written. during 
the last five months of 1782 when Madison and his colleagues in the Confederation 
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Congress seemed suspended uncertainly between war and peace and the touch-and-go 
peace negotiations kept everyone's "anxiety on fire," as Edmund Pendleton wrote. 
Hostilities between the American and British armies had virtually ceased after York- 
town, the North ministry had fallen, and peace overtures were under way in Paris, 
but Congress remained completely in the dark about the proceedings until December 
13, when they learned that George III had authorized Richard Oswald to deal with 
the American commissioners as representatives of the thirteen United States rather 
than the thirteen colonies. On December 23 Congress received letters from Benjamin 
Franklin and John Jay which mentioned several preliminary propositions made in 
October, but the year closed with Madison and Congress unaware of the provisional 
peace treaty signed on November 30. 

Throughout 1782 Madison continued to advocate close cooperation with France in. 
the peace negotiations. Late in the year he was shaken by the revelation that Barbé- 
Marbois, secretary of the French legation in Philadelphia, had advised Vergennes to 
exclude the Americans from the Newfoundland fisheries and by a letter from Jay 
warning that France would not support American claims to lands west of the Ap- 
palachians for fear of alienating Spain. But he opposed a move by his colleague, 
Arthur Lee, to exempt American commissioners from the obligation to conduct nego- 
tiations with the knowledge and concurrence of the French. 

On the domestic front Madison worked persistently for some means of dealing 
with the national debt, favoring "the Impost which alone promises a chance of estab- 
lishing that credit, by which alone the inadequacy of taxation can be supplied." He 
was especially critical of Rhode Island's veto of the impost proposal, noting that "the 
indignation against this perverse sister is increased by her shameful delinquency in the 
constitutional requisitions.” He was almost equally critical of Virginia's failure to 
make any contribution in 1782 toward its quota of the federal requisition. Through- 
out the year he pressed for the completion of the cession of Virginia’s western land 
claims in order to create a fund “for the general emolument,” as the General As- 
sembly of Virginia phrased it, and thus provide income from land sales for discharging 
the national debt. As a member of a congressional committee, Madison was also in- 
strumental in persuading the Pennsylvania legislature that the Confederation would be 
imperiled if the federal creditors in the state were to be paid by the state out of money 
earmarked for the federal requisition, arguing against “the pernicious tendency of 
such unconstitutional appropriations.” 
|. Edward Randolph and Edmund Pendleton were Madison’s most constant cor- 
respondents in Virginia, and the two-way correspondence furnishes clues to the fac- 
tional alignments in both state and Confederation politics. The only evidence of the 
Jefferson-Madison friendship in this volume relates to Madison’s motion to reappoint 
Jefferson as a peace commissioner after his wife’s death. Finally, Madison’s “Notes on 
Debates” in Congress, which he began in November, and his weekly letters to Ran- 
dolph, who did not resign as a delegate to Congress until December, though he was 
in Richmond serving as Attorney General of Virginia, are invaluable supplements to 
the official journal and other records of Congress. 

The editors have continued their policy of full and meticulous annotation, a boon 
to scholarship, but something of a drag to the production schedule of this important 
and fascinating series. 


Cornell University | James Morton $мїтн 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE BRITISH ORIENTATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY; 1783-1803. By Helene Johnson Looze. [Stud- 
ies in American History, Number 8.] (The Hague: Mouton. 1969. Pp. 132. 21 gls.) 


Anyone with scholarly knowledge of foreign policy in the Federalist era would prob- 
ably agree with the author of this book that Alexander Hamilton’s diplomatic states- 
manship merits closer study than it has received: The author. attempts to remedy what 


she feels is scholarly neglect, by investigating and assessing Hamilton’s role in one of 


the most important aspects of American foreign policy in the first twenty years of the 
nation’s existence—relations with Great Britain. She tries to measure Hamilton’s 
power and influence on ‘foreign policy through the decision-making methodology of 
the social scientist and also to give her work contemporary relevance by portraying it 
as a study of diplomacy as practiced by a developing nation. Her basic thesis, that 
Hamilton developed a program for building a nation, is well known. But she claims 
more: he brought together a body of diplomatic methods—including concepts of 
national interest, peace and neutrality, negotiation, and obligation of contract—that con- 
stituted a valuable legacy to future American statesmen. This approach emerges as a 
theme summarized in her conclusion, that “Hamilton’s diplomatic reasoning, and 
argument . . . are adaptable to the national and international politics of today and . 
tomorrow." ; | ‚ 

In this book, in keeping with its theme, Hamilton stands out as the supreme 
manipulator, the nationalist hero who is always in command and who can seldom do 
wrong. He is pictured as a genius of diplomacy, a master diplomat, “а diplomatic 
theorist and technician,” a diplomatist “unequalled in his day”; yet he never held a 
diplomatic post or a position in government directly concerned with the conduct of 
foreign policy. Mrs. Looze implies that Hamilton singlehandedly shaped foreign 
policy, saying, for example, that "he maneuvered the United States into almost twenty 
years of peace. . . ." In attributing so much to Hamilton she slights other statesmen, 
such as Washington, Jefferson, and John Adams, who were at least as influential as he 
was, and probably more important, in the making of foreign policy. 

Aside from its laudatory treatment, of Hamilton, this book tells a conventional 
story that can be found in most good accounts of foreign policy in the Federalist 
period. Its scholarship is limited and lacks balance. The book is based mainly on 
The Works of Alexander’ Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge (1882 and 1904), 
and on a limited number of other printed sources. It virtually ignores the scholar- 
ship of the past twenty years that deals with Federalist policy, and itself offers no 
new knowledge, interpretation, or synthesis. By bringing together Hamilton’s ideas and 
attitudes on foreign policy in a topical synthesis, Mrs. Looze does succeed in one of 
her purposes: she shows that Hamilton, whether on stage or off, had an important 
part in the making of foreign policy, and that he deserves study and recognition as a 
diplomatic statesman. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


THE LION OF THE LORD: A BIOGRAPHY OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. By 
Stanley P. Hirshson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1969. Рр. xx, 391, xxvi. $8.95.) 


In 1965 P. A. M. Taylor called Brigham Young's life "a biography which will not 
be written.” The difficulties of research and interpretation that Taylor discussed have 
not deterred Stanley.Hirshson from attempting a full-scale examination of one of the 
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two central figures in Mormon history. To this venture, Hirshson brings some fresh 
research, but his shallow analysis does not fulfill the need for a penetrating and incisive 
study of “The Lion of the Lord.” ' 

The author has read diligently in newspapers and manuscript collections and has 
gathered the material for a suitable biography of Young. At this point Hirshson backs 
away from the troublesome problems of his subject's career and supplies only a surface 
narrative of events: Despite a claim that he has dealt seriously with Mormonism, he 
gives cursory treatment to Young's religion and grants at best a grudging recognition 
to any theological content in Mormon history. Hirshson's brief discussion of Joseph 
Smith's thought rests on three newspaper citations and displays none of the subtlety : 
that marks the work of scholars like Mario De Pillis and Klaus Hansen. The bibliog- 
raphy indicates that Hirshson is unfamiliar with a Mormon journal like Dialogue 

. and the rich lode of analytic material about these issues presented there. 

The sensational aspects of Young's life receive lavish coverage. A chapter devoted 
to an expanded list of his wives, as well as a. detailed recounting of domestic mores . 
in Salt Lake City, testifies to the author's relentless fascination with polygamy. No 
story about Young and his spouses has escaped the author's eye. While plural marriage 
was ‘central to the Mormons’ problems during Young’s leadership, vHürshson. ap- 
proaches the matter more in the spirit of the Sunday supplements than as a serious 
biographer. 

Preoccupied with ne as a husband, the author slides over his work as a 
politician and colonizer. Young's dealings with the Union Pacific are misunderstood, 
and Hirshson misses the significance of organizations like the Zion's Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution. A reading of recent studies on Utah territorial politics would 
have improved Hirshson’s comprehension of Young's public career. 

But further research would not remedy the failings of this biography. Hirshson's 
anecdotal and discursive method reduces Young to a cardboard character. The qualities 
that made him the savior of a uniquely American religion disappear beneath descrip- 
tions of household furnishings, extended and often irrelevant quotations, and the 
author’s tone of mocking condescension. Hirshson remarks that his labors made him 
‘wish “for the wisdom and powers of a prophet.” Reliance on the traditional weapons 
of the historian would have helped him more. 


University of Texas, Austin ` Lewis L. Соор 
ULYSSES S. GRANT: WARRIOR AND STATESMAN. By Ulysses S. Grant 3rd. 
(New York: William Morrow and Company. 1969. Pp. 480. $12.50.) 


In what the author aptly terms a “family portrait,” the late Major General Ulysses $. 
Grant 3rd—himself a distinguished soldier—strives to enhance the reputation of his 
grandfather, the eighteenth president of the United States. In a prefaceetter to his 
own children, the author states, “you should know more of the truth about him than 
has been told by the conventional historians, who have apparently never been able to 
understand him, and the political writers, who for some reason have hated him as the - 
politicians did.” 

Although the book is undocumented, the author used family records—including 
the private journal of President Grant’s wife—as well as standard sources. Its chief 
contribution is the full, sympathetic, and persuasive portrait of Grant’s pre-Civil War 
career, of his fine role as husband, father, and family man, and of his character and 
personality traits. The book is also good, on the whole—though defensive in tone—in 
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discussing Grant's Civil War military services. In trying, however, to explain away 
and cushion the charges leveled at.Grant about being surprised at Shiloh and in seeking 
to absolve him of criticisms for the bloody Federal repulse at Cold Harbor, the author 
goes too far in efforts that are, on these points, as unconvincing as those made recently 
by Bruce Catton. But the brilliance of Grant's Vicksburg masterpiece is well presented, 
as is the majesty of the final scene at Appomattox. 

More controversial will be the author's eulogy of Grant's presidency, although the 
defense of his grandfather against Andrew Johnson's charges that Grant broke a 
promise to him not to return to Edwin M. Stanton the office of secretary of war, which 
Grant was holding ad interim, is credible. But the author's attempts at vindicating 
Grant's roles in the Santo Domingo affair, in civil service reform efforts, in the belated 
thwarting of Gould’s and Fisk’s gold corner attempts, and in the half-hearted efforts 
to check corruption in the executive departments, are unconvincing. 

‚ One of the ablest and most delightful parts of the book covers Grant’s post-White 
House years; here, some genuine historical contributions are made. While the au- 
thor’s chatty, informal writing style is not unusually graceful, it-is effectively muscular, 
apropos of its subject. The index and brief uncritical bibliography are weak, but there 
is a handsome set of illustrations. 

Owing chiefly to the use of personal records, this book will be consulted as a matter 
of course and profit by future historians seeking to understand this enigmatic and 
complex soldier-president. 


Pennsylvania State University — Warren W. Hassler, Jr. 


THE BEST-DRESSED MINERS: LIFE AND LABOR IN THE MARYLAND 
COAL REGION, 1835-1910. By Katherine A. Harvey. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 488. $14.50.) 


Tue Maryland coal region lies in one of the north-south valleys of the Allegheny 
Mountains in western Maryland. As a region, it has numerous advantages from the 
viewpoint of historical study. It is relatively small, geographically compact, isolated, 
and was worked for a long span of time. Since it was the only coal region in Maryland, 
source materials about it in the state records are manageable and very rewarding. 

It has often been observed that working people leave few records. Mrs. Harvey 
has overcome this barrier to writing labor history with an ingeniously researched 
and intelligently organized study. She has set the history of the region in the national 
context, and she has written not simply a history of unions but a social history of the 
labor force in the district. The result is first-rate grass-roots history which illuminates 
many facets of national labor history from the bottom up. 

The Maryland coal field was opened very early with the coming of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In terms of conditions found 
in American mining communities, the region was near the best end of the scale. The 
coal vein was high, and the mines were dry and free from gas. The coal was a superior 
grade preferred by the US Navy and steamship companies. Transportation to the 
port of Baltimore was short and reliable. Thus working and economic conditions were 
optimal. The operators were able to escape somewhat from the effects of over supply 
which kept so many coal regions—miners and operators alike—on the edge of ruin. 
Hence, the phrase that makes the title, “the best dressed miners.” The Maryland field 
is an instructive point of reference for the comparative study of other coal regions. At 
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the same time, most of the problems encountered by coal miners were present to 
enough of a degree to make the study germane to the larger picture. 

There is much that is typical of American labor's experience in the book: the 
continuous struggle for ameliorative legislation which, when finally passed, is drawn 
so as to be almost meaningless; the incredible ineptness of the Knights of Labor; the 
enormous influence of British immigrants on the American labor movement. Cornell 
University Press deserves double honors for this volume. It is a splendid job of book 
production, but more than that, it is an important book. Although the physical 
scope of the study is not large, its value is unquestioned. | 
State University of New York, Stony Brook : Новн С. CLELAND 


ALL ABOARD! A HISTORY OF .RAILROADS IN MICHIGAN. By Willis 
Frederick Dunbar. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 1969. Pp. 308. $7.95.) 

Tus is a comprehensive, reasonably well-balanced, general account of virtually every 

mile of Michigan’s railway system, which reached a high point of nearly 9,000 miles 

in 1915, апа still operates over 6,600 miles. Although Professor Dunbar occasionally 
tips his hat to freight traffic and finances, he is more interested throughout in pas- 
senger service. This does not prevent him, however, from delving into many aspects— 
corporate, operating, and strategic—of the broad picture. Hence the account portrays— 
and in a lively style—most key points in Michigan's varied and fascinating rail history. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

The story starts with the completion of the pioneer Erie & Kalamazoo in 1836, 
but shifts quickly to the ambitious state plans for pushing three lines across the 
peninsula. These plans were abandoned when the Michigan Central and Michigan 
Southern were sold to private interests in 1846; both lines reached Chicago on their 
own in 1852. By 1856 Michigan had received 5.5 million acres that could be used for 
rail building; how these grants opened isolated areas and colonized them is a story in 
itself. Rail mileage in Michigan grew from under 1,000 to 6,959 miles in the golden 
quarter-century following Appomattox. Activity in the South was largely limited to 
the Michigan Central and Michigan Southern lines, both of which eventually came : 
under Vanderbilt’s control, though even he could not prevent the Grand Trunk from 
pushing a third line across to Chicago by 1880. Roads in the Northlands were built 
primarily for lumber, copper, and iron, and their fortunes were tied to those indus- 
tries. Some through lines survived largely by developing ferry service across Lake 
Michigan. К 

Dunbar lovingly tells of the golden age of rail travel from the Civil War to World 
War I, and rounds out the picture with an account of the interurban lines. A chapter, 
on consolidation and regulation spells out the well-known developments in those 
fields; another rehearses the familiar present struggle of the rails against subsidized 
competitors and antiquated labor laws. Dunbar closes on a note of optimism. Citing 
such things as piggy-back, auto-rack cars, computerized operations, and more high- . 
level planning, he concludes that rail transportation may yet be revolutionized; he is 
convinced the railroads are “еге to stay.” | 

All Aboard is partially documented, but there is no bibliography; the numerous 
sketch maps are woefully lacking in detail. As a whole, however, the book is a useful 
history. 

University of Western Ontario Ricuarp C. Overton 
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EVERYONE WAS BRAVE: THE RISE AND FALL OF FEMINISM IN AMER- 
ICA. By William І. O'Neill. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1969. Pp. xi, 369. 
$7.95.) | 


As interest in women increases among American historians, the need for a careful 
analytical history of American feminism grows more acute. Although this book 
attempts to trace the feminist movement from the 1840's to the present, it fails to meet 
the need. Н 

There are fatal flaws if this is to be judged as a serious historical enterprise. First, 
and most serious, is the fact that the author begins with his conclusion rather than 
allowing it to emerge from an examination of the evidence. His research was guided 
by an a priori judgment that American feminism failed because most of its leaders 
were too timid to realize that the central obstacle to what he calls “feminine freedom” 
was the institution of marriage and that only socialism could solve this problem. With 
this thesis in hand Mr. O’Neill measures each woman; if she did not share his view, 
though he may admire her, he regretfully consigns her to the scrap heap of tragic 
failures. Not until page 315 does the author define feminism, and at that point he 
confirms what the reader has by then long suspected: that he has little understanding 
of the complexity of the feminist movement. 

The second major flaw is the peculiar character of the evidence. It is hard to be- 
lieve that anyone would seriously essay an analysis of American feminism using, for 
the most part, printed sources. To ignore the rich manuscript collections at Radcliffe 
and Smith, to pass over the Susan B. Anthony and the Carrie Chapman Catt Papers, 
the Suffrage Archives, and the League of Women Voters Papers, is like a right-handed 
tennis player perversely insisting on using his left hand. He may get the ball over the 
net, but he is unlikely to place it accurately. The need to use many manuscript sources 
is particularly true in the case of feminism since so few good monographs exist and 
since most of the astute leaders were very careful about what they said in print. 

The book suffers from the author’s tendency to interpolate sermons for our times 
(a diatribe against surburbs and the FHA in the midst of a discussion of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman is a typical example). This habit is: symptomatic of a problem that 
pervades the book. O'Neill never quite decided whether he was writing a monograph 
or a tract for the times. | 

The book contains occasional interesting insights, and there are some useful ideas 
in the ten biographical sketches forming Chapter rv. For the most part historians 
of feminism will read this book for the stimulus, it provides to work harder and do 
better. 


Duke University ANNE Fror Scorr 


SURFBOATS AND HORSE MARINES: U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE 
MEXICAN WAR, 1846-48. By K. Jack Bauer. (Annapolis, Md.: United States 
Naval Institute. 1969. Pp. xii, 291. $12.50.) 


Few institutions, civilian or military, can boast of a more inspiring history than the 
United States Navy during the first seventy-five years of its existence. Often viewed 
with suspicion and generally neglected during peacetime, the navy nevertheless car- 
ried out with distinction its roles in the American Revolution, the "quasi-war" with 
France, the Tripolitan War, the War of 1812, and the Mexican War. The naval opera- 
. tions of the war with Mexico took place in widely separated theaters of action. In the 
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Atlantic the navy engaged in convoy, blockade, and the capture of coastal towns. The 
landing of over eight thousand men with their supplies at Vera Cruz on March 9, 
1847, was a brilliant success. It is doubtful that a modern force with radio, radar, and 
computers could do any better. Rockets, whose design had been improved over those 
used in 1812, were employed during that campaign but to what effect is not altogether 
clear. Operations in the Pacific consisted primarily of blockading and seizing port 
cities. In both theaters there were some problems of command and jurisdiction between 
land and sea forces, but these differences did not seriously interfere with operations 
in the face of the enemy. 

If the Mexican War with its enormous territorial acquisitions had long-lasting 
and complex results for the general course of American history, its impact on naval 
history was revolutionary. A relatively small force had the task of defending a nation 
with two long sea frontiers, and these shores were 2,500 miles apart by land and 
more than 14,000 miles apart by sea. “Fulfillment of that mission,” writes Bauer, “with 
the means at hand when the war ended was impossible, and the decade following the 
war became the second peace time period of expansion that the Navy underwent in the 
first ninety years of its existence.” 

Though it is without footnotes, this book is based on a thorough examination of 
both primary and secondary sources. It is logically organized, nicely balanced, and 
well written. Clear maps, many well-chosen illustrations, and a good job of printing add 
to its interest and attractiveness. In short, it is the best treatment of the subject and 
^ very likely will remain the best for several years to come. 


Ohio State University | Harry L. Cores 


BLOOD ON THE BORDER: THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND THE 
MEXICAN IRREGULARS. By Clarence C. Clendenen. [The Macmillan Wars of 
the United States.] ([New York:] Macmillan Company. 1969. Pp. xviii, 390. 
$12.50.) 


CraneNcE C. Clendenen, the curator emeritus of military collections at the Hoover 
Institute of Stanford, has followed up his prize-winning volume, The United States 
and Pancho Villa, with a lively and readable account of the series of undeclared 
“brush-fire” wars along the Mexican border from 1848 to 1920. The border episodes 
and campaigns are viewed as a part of Ámerican military history. 

‘Beginning with the activities of Juan Cortina—a legendary Robin Hood figure—the 
author recounts military activity during the Civil War, the campaigns against the 
Kickapoos and Apaches, and border problems during the Díaz and revolutionary 
- periods. Clendenen views the years 1900-16 as a period of transition from the old to the 
new army and devotes better than half of his book to Villa, the Columbus raid, and 
the Punitive Expedition. He provides illuminating material on the role of the Na- 
tional Guard and the innovative use of airplanes and motor transport, as well as de- 
tails on daily life, communications, and camp followers. 

His reiterated view that the Punitive Expedition was not a “humiliating failure” 
is suggestive of his whole approach. He contends that military activities in this region 
have been neglected, partly because they were overshadowed in the earlier period by 
the wars with the Plains Indians and later by World War I. He argues, however, that 
as much care and thought went into the planning of these campaigns, as much 
hardship was endured, and as much heroism was demonstrated as in better-known 
operations. ` 
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To document these views and to bring to light the achievements of American 
soldiers, Clendenen makes excellent use of interview materials, diaries of participants, 
published articles, and United States archival sources. He tends to give unquestioned 
credence to “those who were there,” preferring these accounts to subsequent studies, 
whether by United States or Mexican writers. In fact, the use of Mexican sources— 
both published and archival—is less than minimal. Mr. Clendenen feels that no apology 
is needed, since he argues that his goal is to describe the basis on which American 
commanders formed their decision. It would seem that the reader is also entitled to as 
balanced a historical account as it is possible to provide. 


University of Texas, Austir SrANLxY R. Ross 


ONEIDA: UTOPIAN COMMUNITY TO MODERN CORPORATION. By 
Maren Lockwood Carden. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1969. Pp. xx, 228. 
$8.50.) 

Tue last ten or fifteen years have witnessed a remarkable recovery of our communi- 
tarian past in a series of excellent monographs on particular utopias. Escaping from 
the older tradition of condescension or, at best, the treatment of utopianism as a minor 
current of American thought, historians have produced studies of the actual workings 
of particular communities. Professor Carden, a sociologist by. training, has now con- 
tributed a first-rate account of the Oneida Community. 

Mrs. Carden’s short but comprehensive book divides neatly into two parts. The first 
half deals with the origin and communal history of Oneida and its breakup. This does 
not supplant the standard accounts of R. A. Parker or of John Humphrey Noyes 
himself, nor is it at all original, but it gives us the best-balanced summary now avail- 
able. The author convincingly analyzes Noyes’s psychological and social conformity 
to the culture of his day as well as the peculiarities of his personality and his sexual 
doctrines. Although she concludes that members were probably unbappy in their 
utopia (because of “excessive psychological demands”), she is persuasive in showing 
the practical success of “complex marriage” and the advantages, for -the female, of 
coitus reservatus. 

More original and more interesting is the second half of the work, which traces 
the remarkable success of Oneida after its dissolution in 1881, first as a joint-stock com- 
pany united only by a declining ideology and the predominance of former members 
and their descendants among the stockholders, and then, since the 1930’s, as a modern 
corporation with no tie to Oneida. During the last thirty years the “descendants” 
have given way to “outsiders,” and the town of Kenwood, the geographical and social 
center of the former community, has become the very model of middle-class suburbia, 
concerned with the community only as a good advertising image to be shielded from 
salacious publicity. . 

The only weakness of the book is its somewhat unhistorical stance. Professor 
Carden does not show much awareness of the extensive historical literature on 
communitarianism and does not come to grips with the causes of historical change. 
Thus, her historical explanation of the causes of secularization is indecisive; she can- 
not decide whether the breakdown of Noyes’s leadership and religious zeal was crucial 
or not. 

Yet, all in all, this is an excellent work—well-researched, clearly organized, out- 
standingly illustrated, and historically illuminating. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst Marto S. Dz Pruis 
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THE SUSPENSION OF HENRY ADAMS: A STUDY OF MANNER AND 
MATTER. By Vern Wagner. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1969. Pp. 
268. $8.95.) 


In his vaunted career of "failure," how serious was Henry Adams? The degree of 
failure is a central consideration in taking the measure of his accomplishment, especially 
of his late historical speculation. In Vern Wagner’s opinion, the extremes to which 
critics have gone in assessing the historical essays range from Yvor Winter’s assertion 
in The Anatomy of Nonsense that Adams had simply gone somewhat soft in the 
head toward the end of his life, to those who have taken Adams too seriously, such as 
Ernest Samuels, J. C. Levenson, and myself. ` 

Setting aside for the moment the question of whether any of the scholars whom 
Professor Wagner cites (except possibly for Winters) has quite taken the extreme 
position that he implies, it is surely true that any extreme position about Adams’ late 
and ultimately catastrophic views of history automatically assures а verdict of failure. 
On the one hand, he failed because of senility; on the other, because of presumption. 
Wagner, however, argues that he did not fail at all, or at least that he did not fail by 
much. Adams was first and foremost a writer; hence, an artist. It was the essence of 
his artistry that he invented a mode of writing that lies outside the customary genres, 
a mode deliberately devised to maintain a state of “suspension” between belief and 
disbelief that is ultimately “humorous.” A phrase that appears in the preface and again 
at the very end of the Education serves as the leitmotif for Wagner’s study: namely, 
Adams’ recommendation for “silence with good spirit.” The silence of deliberate 
noncommitment is to be balanced by the good spirits that humorously keep the reader 
engaged with the issue. 

In studying Adams’ mode of writing as the essence of his creativity, Wagner makes 
a number of interesting observations about Adams’ style. Among the most interesting to 
historians are those observations pertaining to the style of the History of the Jefferson 
and Madison Administrations. As he moves on to the center of his discussion, on 
Mont St. Michel and Chartres and more especially on the Education and the late his- 
torical essays, Wagner’s thesis dissolves into a series of mere asides to competent précis 
of Adams’ writings. 

This is unfortunate, because Wagner's thesis merits consideration, and many “of his 
observations are thought-provoking, even if disjointed. I personally believe that his 
thesis falters on three interrelated issues. First, to what degree did Adams consciously 
set out to make his artistry his career? It is one thing to decide as a young man to be a 
writer and another to grope unsuccessfully toward other possibilities and to settle 
(more or less inadvertently) on writing. And even when Adams did so, it was hardly 
as a professional, but as a secretive amateur. Second, if one does not take some aspects 
of the “failure” more seriously than Wagner seems to recommend, then what sustains 
the astringency of the writing? Surely “failure” has something to do with Adams’ 
life and is not simply a figure of speech invented by a man whose sole thought was of 
his artistry, however much his actual failures in life were eventually subsumed in his 
doomsday imagery. Finally, I would question whether Adams is a humorist in 
Wagner's sense, or whether he is not more of an ironist. Irony does not exclude humor, 
nor a sincere desire for some sort of belief, nor the deliberate cultivation of doubt, nor 
the possibility of some genuine sense of failure. It seems to me that most of the critics 
whom Wagner sees as taking Adams’ failure too seriously have left room, to varying 
degrees, for the ironical image that he made of failure toward the end of his life. 


Brown University WirLiaM Н. Jorpy 
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BOURBONISM AND AGRARIAN PROTEST: LOUISIANA POLITICS, 1877- 
1900. By William Ivy Hair. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1969. 
Pp. viii, 305. $7.95.) 

NEW ORLEANS IN THE GILDED AGE: POLITICS AND URBAN PRO- 
GRESS, 1880-1896. By Joy /. Jackson. ([Baton Rouge:] Louisiana State University 
Press for the Louisiana Historical Association. 1969. Pp. xi, 355. 98.50.) 


1 

Tue last two decades of the nineteenth century have long been a neglected period in 
Louisiana history. Yet in that era the social forces began developing that eventually 
contributed to the rise of Huey Long. Now, thanks to the sound works of William Ivy 
Hair and Joy J. Jackson, a significant gap in Louisiana history has’ been filled. Hair 
devotes most of his attention to the politics of the Bourbon regime, although he also 
includes valuable material on agricultural conditions, farmér movements, the Negro 
exodus of 1879, and the labor strikes on sugar plantations ‘in the 1880’s. Dr. Jackson . 
: surveys the political, economic, social, and cultural history of New Orleans.’ 

Hair's study conforms closely to the image of Southern Bourbonism that C. Vann 
Woodward developed in Origins of the New South. The Louisiana Bourbons were 
ultraconservatives who considered any "whisper of moderation" as "rampant pseudo 
liberalism.” Without pretense of subscribing to a noblesse oblige attitude, they identified 
closely with the propertied interests and espoused rabid racism that elsewhere was 
identified with the poor whites. Nowhere else did public services sink so low, as was 
well illustrated by the fact that in the 1880’s Louisiana was the only state, North or 
South, to show an absolute rise in the per cent of native white illiterates. Clearly, a 
study of Bourbonism in Louisiana helps one to understand why the state later em- 
braced Huey Long. ` 

Hair’s description of the deteriorating. plight of Negroes by the 1890's is especially 
strong. He correctly notes, for example, that mounting racism undermined the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance Movement in Louisiana. Yet it is on a closely related subject that Hair’s 
analysis weakens. He argues that Populism resulted in a genuine softening of racial 
animosities between blacks and whites; “yet Louisiana Populism, for all its limitations, 
represented a brave and essentially sincere effort to break down some of the’ awful 
barriers which lay between ordinary whites and blacks.” This view of the Populist 
attitude toward Negroes has recently come under mounting attack, and there is strong 
evidence that the Louisiana Populists ‘actually offered little hope for blacks. In 1896 
the Populist nominee for governor, John: N. Pharr, was a sugar planter who in 1887 
had driven Negro strikers from his plantation. In 1897, moreover, the pas Popu- 
lists favored a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 

During the Bourbon era, Louisiana's only city, New Orleans, suffered as did the 
rest of the state. Largely dntouched by the new waves of immigration and unable to 
attract a sizable amount of industry, New Orleans did not grow as rapidly as did other 
‚ Major-cities in the late nineteenth century. The city was faced by such common urban 
maladies of that time as an inadequate sewage system, miles of unpaved streets, 
sporadic garbage collection, and a high rate of disease; little progress was made in 
meeting these problems. Dr. Jackson ‘attributes this urban stagnation to the fact that 
the city was then undergoing a period of transition in which men concentrated pri- 
marily on solving problems inherited from Reconstruction. Only after the city’s com- 
merce revived and the debts of the Reconstruction regime were settled—both of which 
had been achieved by the turn of the century—could New Orleans begin modernizing. 
The author, however, too readily attributes New Orleans’ plight in the Gilded Age to 
the Reconstruction period, and thereby moves onto dangerous ground. Unfortunately, 
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there is not a sound study of either Louisiana or New Orleans during Reconstruction. 
Admittedly, some of New Orleans’ troubles could be partly attributed to Reconstruc- 
tion, but, as Hair clearly indicates, most of Louisiana’s troubles of the late nineteenth © 
century stemmed directly from the Bourbon regime, not from what preceded it. 


University of Georgia Уплллам Е. Ногмеѕ 


SAINT-GAUDENS AND THE GILDED ERA. Ву Louise Hall Tharp. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1969. Pp. xii, 419. $8.50.) _ 


Reviewers receive from this journal, with their review copy, a list of suggestions. One 
is to advise the Editor if a book ought not to be reviewed. After a first reading of Mrs. 
"Tharp's biography of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, this reviewer was inclined to offer 
: such advice. Mrs. Tharp has been writing books steadily since the early 1940's—books 
about the Peabodys, Manns, Howes, Wards, Agassizes, and Gardners; however, only 
‘three were reviewed here, one in 1950, one in 1954, and another in 1960. Thus, it 
seemed appropriate that Mrs. Tharp’s Saint-Gaudens and the, Gilded Era should 
be reviewed in the AHR in 1970. 
If it was possible for America to produce a famous айо; in the nineteenth 
` century, Augustus Saint-Gaudens was he. His work was exhibited, and he was 
honored, in America and Europe. His patrons were great cities, established architects, 
renowned authors, and other prominent people. Saint-Gaudens added to their luster 
: and they to his, which was what much of the Gilded Age was all about. Henry 
Adams, Stanford White, Theodore Roosevelt, Richard Gilder, Henry James, John 
Singer Sargent, and Robert Louis Stevenson were among Saint-Gaudens’ friends. 
How Saint-Gaudens developed as an artist and a public figure was, presumably, the : 
story Mrs. Tharp would tell. But she does not tell it. 

For Mrs. Tharp, the Gilded Era was “America’s brief passion for the Renais- 
sance in art.” But she never questioned Saint-Gaudens’ passion for allegorical figures 
in his sculptural compositions. She did not attempt “to mention all of the works of 
Saint-Gaudens,” only those illustrative of a period in his career or those "of human 
interest . . . or of national importance and easily visited.” Even then she appended no 
lists of major works, In truth, Mrs. Tharp was far more interested in the Saint-Gaudens’ 
drawing room than in his studio, for there she found what has always been her sub- 
ject, no matter what she titled her books—the beautiful people of nineteenth-century 
America. 

In this, her most recent book, Mrs. Tharp offers her reader yet another charming, 
gossipy peep at the last century’s well-born and well-received with no concern for how 
they got that way. The result is pleasant, light reading, but not history. The best the 
reader can hope to take from the book is entertainment. For an understanding of art 
in the Gilded Age and life in Saint-Gaudens’ world he will have to go elsewhere. 


Dalhousie University | Davi Н. Crook 


ROBERT HENRI AND HIS CIRCLE. By William Innes Homer, with the assis- 
tance of Violet Organ. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 


‚ 308. $17.50.) 
Rogert Henri went through the training prescribed fen aspirinp painters in late 


nineteenth-century America. But both the realistic canons of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts and study in Paris only confirmed his stubborn individualism. He lived 
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principally in New York and became famous for teaching a humane open-mindedness 
toward art ideas. He helped form “The Eight," who staged a controversial exhibition 
of "Ashcan" works in 1908 that mirrored the varieties and tensions of urban life and 
spurned academic rules. 

Henri was methodical and reflective rather than innovative. He produced many 
arresting landscapes; yet, like most Americans, he distrusted the Impressionists’ con- 
cern with ever-shifting light rather than with the substantive scene and the figure. 
Though his late painting was thin, Henri’s best portraits incorporated a firm realism 
gained partly from studying Velasquez.and the Flemish masters and paralleled the 
work of William Merritt Chase and John Singer Sargent. He also displayed bravura 

“painterly” qualities in street scenes and character studies. < 

Henri’s friends were artists rather than social reformers. Painting had a general 
social mission, but was primarily an individual interpretation of the world. Henri 
opposed academies, juries, and medals that circumscribed subject matter and style, 
but he did not reject training and the study of past art. Intellectually, his circle upheld 
individualistic expression. Artistically, their modified realism, especially in cityscapes, 
reflected concern for pluralism and vitality, but risked becoming conservative local 
color. They were not as modern" as either friends or foes thought. 

Professor Homer’s biographical treatment, which rests on rich new sources, out- 
lines the cultural setting. Sharper conclusions are in order at some points, but he 
does not overrate Henri’s work or ignore his limitations. Homer offers many fascinat- 
ing glimpses into the art world of 1880-1920, and his book reflects a steadily growing 
interest in the era’s culture. This urbane, well-illustrated, and sensible work is a good 
model for everyone interested in that subject. 


University of Texas, Austin H. Wane MorcaNn 


ADLAI STEVENSON: PATRICIAN AMONG THE POLITICIANS. BF Bert 
Cochran. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1969. Pp. 424. $10.00.) 


In this sprightly piece of iconoclasm Bert Cochran analyzes the role played by 
upper-class liberals in post-Civil War political life. The book is not so much a biog- 
raphy of Adlai Stevenson as it is'a using of Stevenson’s career to illustrate a thesis about: 
the politics of industrial America. Indeed nearly half the volume consists of two ex- 
tended essays on this theme, one ‘preparing the scene for-the particular Stevensonian 
illustration of the thesis, the other reflecting on the role of liberals in the post-Stevenson 
phases of the cold war. 

Mr. Cochran’s argument is scarcely new, yet his présatátion of it is readable, 
caustic, and persuasive. Writing as if he had somehow managed to combine in his 
person the skills of I. F. Stone, Matthew Josephson, and a rather insouciant Christopher 
Lasch, Cochran argues the need to study the upper-class reformer as a social type. 
The type emerged as essential to American politics when, during the Gilded Age, "the 
two parties became idéntical for practical purposes." While real power remained 
where it always must—with the owners of great wealth—"the upper-class reformer 
played an indispensable role in imparting vitality and supplying purpose to the 
political game. . . . What happened after the Civil War was that a new generation 
had come up whose family fortunes had been established by the fathers or grandfathers. 
The gentleman reformer had been reared in luxury or solid comfort, had gone to the 
best schools and entered the top clubs as a matter of course. . . . The sons, as they 
followed their fathers into business or the professions, had a cine to look around. 
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The more sensitive, fastidious, or intellectual did not like what they saw. . . . The 
reformer-to-be sniffed with dissatisfaction; he was alienated from his class and,’ ае the 
same time, was very much a part of it through ties of money, association, and elitist 
outlook. . 

Initially a critic more than a practitioner, ro reformer had as his high priest E. L. 
Godkin, and, as a signpost to participation in politics, Carl Schurz, who declared 
that "we want a government which the best people of this country will be proud: 
of.” As a kind of “surrogate of a British aristocracy” the reformers believed that they 
alone could rise above special interest and speak for the "good of the whole com- 
munity of free individuals." As moral critics they cannot be designated simply as 
members of W. A. Williams' "national class," which includes John Quincy Adams 
and Andrew Jackson; being mildly alienated from. trade, they are excluded from 
: Gabriel Kolko's class of “political capitalists”; touched by Puritanism, they are cer- 
tainly not among Lasch's "new radicals"; unaware of any serious status problem, they 
are difficult to fit into Richard Hofstadter's Progressives. Yet, since their reformism 
was tempered always by consciousness of their origins and the material basis of their 
influence, they never attacked the system of possessive individualism but confined 
themselves to opening up within the system the paths of excellence. 

Cochran's central proposition is that the upper-class liberals have been the essential 
aids in piloting popular upheavals into parliamentary reform politics. Thus they sup- 
ported Grover Cleveland, the Roosevelts, and Wilson. And in the age of the Kennedys 
and Johnson they have learned to be nonideological. social democrats. But enough 
of the scorn for dissembling remained with most of the upper-class reformers that 
they could be better second- than first-rank politicians or public servants. -Stevenson 
could accept the general premises of the cold war and yet be tortured by having to lie 
abroad for his President. Nor could he “like a Roosevelt or a Churchill, manage easily 
the dual roles of demagogue and patrician. He had undertaken to play the politician 
with hesitation and conditions, but he resented it. They were mistaken who attributed 
his resentment to his attachment to abstract morality. It was upper-class fastidiousness.” 

While Cochran’s delineation of the role of the upper-class liberal may, be faulted 
in some of its specifics, it provides a generally valid and often very revealing context 
for his caustically sympathetic analysis of Adlai Stevenson’s turn on stage. 


University of Toronto i KennetH McNaucur 


THE RHETORIC OF EMPIRE: AMERICAN CHINA POLICY, 1805-1901. 
By Marilyn Blatt Young. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 36.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1968. Pp. viii, 302. $7.50.) 


Тнв importance of this volume lies in its treatment of a highly formative period in 
the history of the relations of the United States with China. Attention is focused on 
the growing importance of commercial ties and the rapid development of the missionary 
movement as causative factors in the emergence of a new energy in diplomacy. The 
growth of trade in the 1890's, in terms of percentage, was impressive. There was also a 
sprightly new development of interest in investment. Mrs. Young renders a service in 
presenting detailed information on the speculative adventurers who sought to enter 
the banking and railroad fields. These enterprises came to naught, except in the case 
of the American China Development Company. However, the China market gave rise 
to a lively rhetoric and some substantial results in the sale of cotton goods. Together 
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these economic and religious interests gave John Hay what he sought: a public 
interest,in China that justified a more energetic China policy. 

The chapters dealing with the writing of the Open Door notes of 1899 and the 
shaping of policy during and immediately following the Boxer uprising constitute a 
most valuable contribution. Mrs. Young's analysis, in this reviewer's opinion, is the 
best of the available accounts. Her presentation of John Hay’s handling of the crisis in 
1900 is especially praiseworthy. She has made excellent use of a variety of sources 
hitherto inadequately used and has used them with insight and imagination, yet with 
due scholarly restraint. 

The questions that arise concern only minor aspects and in no way diminish my 
respect for this fine volume. Were not the diplomatic notes and reports of Denby a more 
accurate reflection of his own ignorance and insensitivity than they were of American 
ethnocentrism? When all of Conger’s reports are considered, do not his imperial 
pronouncements appear to be the products of an occasional fever and his overall 
position more nearly one of ambivalence? Rockhill was not, as.the author states, a 
consistent admirer of the mass of Chinese, and he utterly disliked Li Hung-chang, as 
did a great many others. However, he understood the Chinese as did none of his 
contemporaries, and when he appeared to be highhanded in holding the officials 
responsible for the acts of the populace, he was giving vent to his strong dislike of 
Manchu officialdom rather than the Chinese. His letters to John Hay in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1900 reveal both understanding and sympathy. 


Michigan State University PauL VARG 


SEEKING WORLD ORDER: THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION TO 1920. By Warren F. Kuehl. (Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 385. $8.95.) 


Tue history of America’s internationalist impulse has not been a popular subject. 
Overshadowed by isolationism, suspect as an aberrant tradition without firm roots 
until after World War II, American internationalism has had no full-scale ‘study. 
Warren Kuehl’s chronicle of American efforts to build a political world order, 
1800—1920, goes far to fill the gap. Drawing on a wide array of manuscript and printed 
sources, Kuehl argues that American internationalism can be traced back to the early 
years of the nineteenth century when Americans organized themselves into local, 
state, and national peace societies to abolish armed strife. These men, however, were 
pacifists first and internationalists second. The distinction is an important one, for as 
Kuehl shows, pacifists took a negative approach to international affairs—urging no 
more, than the abolition of war—while internationalists, who first appeared in 
significant numbers in the United States in the 1890's, accepted the need for positive 
programs of action leading to a politically organized world. This American movement 
for world order grew so rapidly in the early years of the twentieth. century that 
European internationalists looked to it for leadership. Moreover, by the time of the 
First World War America’s internationalists were able to persuade a majority of their 
fellow citizens of the need for a league or association to assure postwar stability. 
Unfortunately for these Americans, however, they could never knit themselves into a 
sufficiently unified group to determine the nature of the world body agreed upon at 
Versailles; indeed, the hallmark of their movement was an insurmountable diversity 
of views on how to achieve their goal. As a consequence, internationalist reaction to 
Wilson’s Covenant was only general approval qualified by numerous suggestions 
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for improvement. "In making their proposals for change, they [the internationalists] 
encouraged, if they did not initiate, the strategy which eventually resulted in the 
Senate’s rejection of the treaty.” 

Kuehl's excellent narrative account leaves a number of important unanswered 
questions. Why did Americans become internationalists? Why did the movement 
gain momentum in the first years of the twentieth century? What was its relationship 
to American Progressivism? What comparisons can be made between American: and 
European internationalists? Why did the United States spawn a more active inter- 
nationalist movement than Europe? 

If Professor Kuehl carries his story beyond 1920, as he says he may, it is hoped 
that he will enrich his study with substantial attention to these questions, 


University of. California, Los Angeles Ковевт БАЕК 


THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH: AN ADVENTURE IN AMERICAN DI- 
PLOMACY. By Eugene P. Trani. ([Lexington:] University of Kentucky Press. 


1969. Pp. 194. $6.75.) 


As the present century began, Theodore Roosevelt, being youthful and activist, pre- 
sented Americans with a new kind of presidency. But in international affairs at least, 
he played a game that was old-fashioned. The game centered on the notable desire of 
strong national leaders to be the directing hand in great strokes of diplomacy, behind 
the scenes, or, if necessary, at the center of the stage. Roosevelt’s inclination to enjoy 
such glory was redeemed, if not fully explained, by the fact that he played the game 
well, and never better than in helping to bring bout the Treaty of Portsmouth. Professor 
Eugene Trani of Southern Illinois University has documented this arresting drama 

‘from the abundant English, Russian, and Japanese sources. And in what he calls 
“wistful retrospect” he concludes: "Roosevelt's mediation . . . marked the last time a . 
great international dispute proved susceptible to personal arrangement. His momen- 
tary success closed the diplomacy of the nineteenth century.” 

Roosevelt’s ready interest in being a peacemaker arose out of his own needs as 
well as.those of America as he divined them. After the Russian naval debacle at 
Tsushima Straits, Theodore Roosevelt concluded that if, through defeat in the war, 
the Russians lost all of their Far Eastern possessions, then Japan, immensely more 
powerful, would immediately constitute a grave threat to the burgeoning interests of 
the United States in the Western Pacific. As a result, Theodore Roosevelt, working as 
a matchmaker, brought about the marriage of Japan’s interest in ending the expensive 
war, and Russia’s fear of revolution at home, and produced a peace the world would 
applaud ever after. 

Trani has mined the English-language sources carefully (but has been less thorough 
with Russian and Japanese materials), and he has extracted the ore from the slag. Un- 
happily, his account is marred by infelicities of expression that force the reader in too 
many instances to backtrack in order to make a second try at discovering the purport of 
phrases and sentences, A young scholar working on his first book merits better editing 
from his publisher—especially a university press—than this one seems to have received. 

Nevertheless, the story Trani recounts is intrinsically fascinating: its themes include 
a memorable confrontation of East and West, a major American foray into Realpolitik, 
and the destiny of a continent in the balance. And out of it all, Theodore Roosevelt 
emerges not in a fresh light but in a bright old light bubbling with energy and 
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rectitude, a Peck’s bad boy considerably less irresistible today than sixty-five years ago 
when millions of Americans were pleased to believe that the world revolved around 
him. 


Columbia University Henry Е. Grarr 


POPULISM TO PROGRESSIVISM IN ALABAMA. By Sheldon Hackney. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 390. $10.00.) 


To a greater extent than a brief review can summarize, this balanced and measured 
study offers new perspectives on a period that was a major watershed for Southern 
history perhaps even more than for national history. It is a challenging work of inter- 
pretation, firmly grounded in research and carefully developed in a well-ordered and 
often felicitous prose. The author’s use of the quantitative method, moreover, exem- 
plifies the computer’s potential as a tool for the historian, adding a different kind of 
source material to supplement but not supplant the more traditional kinds, manu- 
script and printed. 

The central historical issue with which Hackney grapples is “the idea of con- 
tinuity between Populism and Progressivism.” He finds little continuity in voting pat- 
terns, in leadership, or in outlook. One of the most startling revelations is the absence 
of any significant correlation between Populist voting and Progressive voting (at least 
voting for Braxton B. Comer). Populist voters, Hackney argues, mostly relapsed into 
inactivity or went Republican. Such Populist leaders as the silverites enticed back into 
the Democratic party scon moved opportunistically to its conservative wing, in- 
cluding the chief leader, Reuben F. Kolb. 

The -basic difference between Populism and Progressivism, Hackney suggests, lay 
in the difference between mass movements and interest-group politics. The Populists’ 
failure as a mass movement resulted largely from their failure to develop an ideology 
that would supply a new system of values. Neither "backward-looking nor revolution- 
ary" they viewed society as essentially static. Although receptive to new ideas, they 
"gave voice to the continued desire for minimum government in the Jeffersonian 
mold." They remained ambivalent about the competitive system. Consequently "Popu- 
lism did not offer the exciting new vista of the future that would have motivated an 
uneducated, insecure, but obviously susceptible electorate." 

Progressives, on the other hand, “viewed reality in dynamic terms.’ . They agreed 
with Populists on equality of opportunity, but believed that greater opportunity. "could 
only come through greater economic growth to multiply the chances of success, and 
such a goal could only be realized through increased governmental services to stimu- 
late growth and enable individuals to take advantage of the greater opportunity." Thus 
Alabama Progressivism “resembled more the Eastern, urban, Roosevelt brand than 
the Western, rural, Bryan variety." And in several respects Alabama Progressives dif- 
fered from the typical Progressive described by George Mowry: they were not optimistic 
about human nature, not motivated by status anxiety, not dominated by producer 
values, and not opposed to reform in the 1890's. 

From analysis of voting patterns in the Constitutional Convention of 1gor Hack- 
ney arrives at four broad categories or "systems of political sentiments" in Alabama, 
whose adherents he labels "Agrarians," “Planters,” “Bosses,” and “Progressives.” Of 
these the Agrarians were weakest and most isolated, although paradoxically in agree- 
ment with their old enemies, the Bosses, in favoring limited government. Paradoxically, 
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too, the Progressives would most readily find allies among the Planters. For this reason 
“eliminating the theft of Negro votes by eliminating Negro voting” in the тдот conven- 
tion, an action most: vigorously supported by the opponents of reform, weakened the 
Bosses, reduced the inhibition of anti-Negro fixations among Planters, and opened 
the way “for the Progressives to assemble from the purged electorate a winning coali- 
tion, a coalition that owed little to Populist antecedents.” 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill | Gzoncz B. TINDALL 


LIBERALISM IN THE NEW SOUTH: SOUTHERN SOCIAL REFORMERS 
AND THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT. By Hug C. Bailey. (Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1969. Pp. 290. $10.00.) 


For the past quarter of a century historians have been elaborating Arthur Link's 
discovery that the South developed an indigenous Progressive movement in the early 
years of the twentieth century. Though there were perhaps some differences as to 
timing and as to the relative emphasis placed on agrarian, industrial, political, and 
social issues, Southern Progressivism, exhibited all of the features of the national 
phenomenon even though the South deviated sharply from so many national norms 
and is generally thought to have been an economic colony of the North. This paradox 
is deepened by Hugh Bailey's most recent book, Liberalism in the New South. Pro- 
fessor Bailey's central concern is to demonstrate not only that Progressivism existed 
in the South but that the South produced reformers of the comparatively rare social 
welfare variety, that these reformers were well integrated into the national movement, 
and that on occasion they provided leadership and played important roles on the 
national scene, 

The author achieves his purpose through seven essays focused primarily on the 
public careers and social thought of George Washington Cable, Walter Hines Page, 
Alexander J. McKelway, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Booker T. Washington, and T. 
"Thomas Fortune. Concentrating narrowly upon the epiphenomenon of Progressivism 
of which these men were а part, Bailey ventures few generalizations, and those ven- 
tured are less reliable and less interesting than the abundant details concerning the 
complex matrix of political and intellectual relationships in which his middlebrow 
social reformers were involved. 

Secondary but insistently pervasive motifs of Professor Bailey's collection of essays 
are the salience of race relations as a social problem and the great variety of points of 
view among the reformers, One important lesson is that there is no necessary in- 
compatibility between liberalism and racism. The author is aware that "many Southern 
progressive politicians used racism as a basis for their rise to power and sustained 
themselves by its exploitation," and he adds examples of how the welfare and liberties 
of black Americans were sacrificed in the interest of goals higher up on someone else's 
list of priorities. Nor has this been peculiar to the South. As was true with Southern 
Progressivism, Southern race relations were fully in consonance with the national trend. 
АП of these points have been made before, but they are worth making again. 

That a’ scholar in Birmingham, Alabama, should be writing of reformers sympathet- 
ically and of racism critically deserves applause. It is perhaps another instance of the 
divided mind of the nation’s most paradoxical section. 


Princeton University Ѕнеіром Hackney 
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BURZHUAZNYI REFORMIZM V SShA (1900-1914) [Bourgeois Reformism in the 
USA (1900-1914) ]. By I. A. Beliavskaia. [Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii.] 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1968, Pp. 414.) 


Tus is an interesting and useful book, for it represents a diligent and informed 
examination of the Ámerican Progressive era by a Soviet scholar who has clearly 
taken pains to go beyond the surface views and sweeping condemnations of American 
policies that have filed the pages of others of her countrymen. Although Mme. 
Beliavskaia's outlook is, of course, that of a committed Marxist-Leninist, she has 
written something more than a schematic reflection of the major articles of belief of the 
"diamat." As the bibliography and footnotes of this volume will show, she has drawn 
upon such widely ranging sources as the works of Admiral Mahan, the’ International! 
Socialist Review, and even on “Mr. Dooley,” and has thereby given a more balanced 
and finely shaded picture of.the era than a reader scarred by the pejoratives of the 
Soviet mass circulation press might expect. Her evaluations of American political figures 
of the period from 1900 to 1914 are judicious and free from exaggerated praise or 
blame. She writes, for instance, about Tom Johnson of Cleveland as a man who, 
though “he remained to the marrow of his bones а representative of his class,” hoped 
to reform the corruption of city government and “sincerely wished to improve the 
life of the city poor.” Even Daniel De Leon, whose theories are called “deeply mis- 
taken,” is spoken of as a masterful writer and the principal American socialist Шейше 
tician. 

Mme. Beliavskaia is equally РӨТ in her handling of events and in hie final 
assessment of the Progressive movement, which she views as having had some positive 
results even though it was principally an expression of petty bourgeois self-defense 
against both the monopolies and the growing socialist and labor sentiment. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson adroitly used a policy of concession to the Progressives, 
she writes, and so satisfied the critics ‚ОЁ capitalism without disturbing the basic 
structure of American society. This is, of course, quite a natural conclusion for a 
Soviet historian of the United States, but it is arrived at by one who is aware of the 
complexities of American development and who has taken into account a broad selec- 
tion of the written record of the ега. Although, as she notes, Soviet libraries may 
lack much ‘of the American press of the period—even the New York Times for the 
, years before 1913—she was able to use American libraries, and even some archival 
material, during a short visit to the United States. 

Not all of Mme. Beliavskaia’s conclusions would be acceptable to American students 
of the Progressive era, nor does she manage to avoid some errors and misinterpreta- 
tions, but she has written as a scholar and analyst and not as one intent upon scoring 
debating points. It is unfortunate that, since this book is issued in but 1,800 copies, 
relatively few Soviet readers can have access to it, and it is equally unfortunate 
that so few American historians know Russian. 


Library of Congress Rosert V. ALLEN 


CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM AND THE LAW IN CALIFORNIA: 1919-1927. By 
Woodrow C. Whitten. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Volume LIX, Part 2.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1969. Pp. 73. $3.00.) 


Tue author states the theme of this study as “the attempt by legislative enactment and 
judicial process to define a new crime in California—the crime of syndicalism.” 
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This account is a case study of the California law, one of some twenty-four similar. 
state acts. The research is thorough, and the account is interesting, but it is a bit 
annoying to have so much of the text in the footnotes, 

In explaining the passage of the act on April 30, 1919, Whitten provides an excellent 
descripion of general hysteria in the country. Other factors he considers were the 
desire of California agricultural and lumbering employers to suppress organized labor, 
and, important in tipping the balance, a series of bombings in California from 1917 to 
1919. The only opposition came from organized labor. 

'The purpose.of the law was "to reach the advocate of sabotage because it was 
impossible to catch him in the actual act.” The provisions of the law made it a felony 
.to speak, print, teach, aid, or advocate violence aimed at accomplishing a change in 
industrial ownership or to become a member of any organization, group, or assemblage 
that advocated the same. 

The method of conviction was simple. First, two or three professional witnesses 
who claimed to have been bomb throwers in the [WW described the purported beliefs 
and acts of the organization. The final step was to prove that the victim was a member 
of the IWW, usually admitted by the defendant. Of the 531 indictments between 1919 
and 1925, 164 were convicted, and 128 were returned to prison. 

The higher courts, including the US Supreme Court, sustained the law. Esel the 
traditional dissenters Brandeis and Holmes joined in a separate but concurring opinion. 
This book has considerable relevance for the current period. Although the author makes 
no such reference, it would be of interest to know if the law is still on the books. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Ropert OZANNE 


REPUBLICANS AND LABOR, 1919-1929. By Robert Н. Zieger. (Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. 1969. Pp. x, 303. $8.25.) 


Tue labor problem in the 1920’s represented an unresolved holdover of nineteenth- 
century industrialization; and, if three of its major facets are kept in mind, the 
complexity of the issue and its social ramifications are dramatized. For the general’ 
public, the labor question was external and could be satisfactorily answered by 
tranquil workers апа labor stability. For the Republican party and organized labor, 
however, the problem ‘was internal and vastly more complicated. The one aimed at 
peaceful, prosperous workers gratefully supporting the party at the polls; the other 
was chiefly concerned with maintaining wartime gains and in extending labor’s rights 
during the postwar years. Zieger’s account deals with the subtle interplay of these 
three factors, although his primary focus is on the internal debate among Republicans 
as they struggled to fashion a workable, defensible labor policy during the Harding and 
СОВ administrations. 

: In dealing with labor, Republicans had the choice of at least four alternative policies, 
each ardently supported by contending segments of the party coalition. Zieger classifies 
these as the open shop, the political, the progressive, and the efficiency-engineering 
approaches, and he describes fully the leading exponents of each viewpoint, their 
rising or falling fortunes with Harding and Coolidge, and the use that was made of 
one or more of these strategies in the labor issues of the new era: the open shop, the 
antistrike proposal, unrestricted immigration, the twelve-hour day, and the govern- 
ment's response to serious strikes by railroad and coal mine workers. 

As the Republicans shifted their labor policies from the confused responses of 
the vacillating Harding to the tranquilizing effect of the cleverer and more expedient 
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Coolidge, it became evident that Hoover's counsel had triumphed over all rival options. 
Zieger’s exposition of the role of the Secretary of Commerce in’ formulating the 
party’s labor ‘policy, his leadership in the fight against the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry, and the application of his method of voluntarism to the coal industry 
in the Jacksonville agreement is both thorough and valuable. But his judgment that 
the success of the party’s labor policies was more apparent than real—that Republican 
leaders in fact failed to confront the labor problem effectively—unfortunately resembles 
an unexamined assumption more than a well-reasoned and argued conclusion. 

Zieger’s study is grounded in extensive manuscript and atchival research and will 
be of great interest to those. concerned with the 1920's, the: PER party, and the. 
cabinet career of Herbert Hoover. 


New York University | " Атвькт U. Romasco' 


THE HARDING ERA: WARREN G. HARDING AND HIS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Robert К. Murray. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1969. 
Pp. ix, 626. $13.50.) 


` In 1948 Frederick J. Paxson published Post-war Years: Normalcy, visis. the most 
balanced survey of the Harding administration written prior to 1969. The Harding 
papers were not then available to researchers, but Paxson at least scraped away the 
muck that frequently obscures the early years of the 1920's and considered questions 
essential for any analysis of an administration: How complex were the problems facing 
the administration in 1921? What kind of appointments did the President make? What 
were the program and accomplishments of the administration? What were the Presi- 
dent's contributions? Paxson provided a relatively favorable assessment, but it was lost 
in the colorful pages of Frederick Lewis Allen and Samuel Hopkins Adams. And al- 
though Andrew Sinclair and Francis Russell in biographies of the 1960’s used the 
Harding papers, their focus was on the negative rather than the positive; and Russell 
seemed so fascinated by Nan Britton and Carrie Phillips that more important, but 
pedestrian, activities received comparatively little consideration. 

Now Robert K. Murray, professor of history at Pennsylvania State University, has 
returned to the balanced detachment of Paxson, buttressed by impressive manuscript 
research and the historical scholarship of the past two decades. Murray's thesis is 
that "by all standards of political compromise, the Harding administration was a 
success,” and that “Harding’s personal contribution as an emollient and mediator was 
immense." Chapter by chapter, in an excellent survey, he builds up the record on the 
background of the confusion and emotionalism of postwar America: the organization 
of the new administration; the liquidation of the war; the Washington Conference; the 
establishment of the Bureau of the Budget; the development of a tax and tariff: pro- 
gram; the provision of help for the farmer; the negotiation of short-range solutions to 
Latin American, Middle Eastern, and European problems; and the recognition of new 
problems involving the radio, the airplane, the automobile, and interstate rivers. Mur- 
ray gives Harding considerable credit along with Hughes, Hoover, Mellon, Wallace, 
and other advisers fór the success of these policies and sees his greatest contribution 
as being the "president of all the people and a champion of no specific interest." 

Murray puts the scandals, the Veterans Bureau, Teapot Dome, Jesse Smith, 
Daugherty ez al., in proper perspective. He finds no evidence of Harding’s connection 
“with the corruption in any direct way," but blames him for trying “to save his own 
reputation as well as that of his friends by inaction." According to Murray, Harding 
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should have thrown "the scroundrels to the dogs," and withdrawn "behind a cloak 
of presidential rage." Nan Britton is not mentioned until the publication of her book 
is noted on page 487. Murray is perhaps unduly skeptical of the detective work of 
‘Francis Russell, who in his Harding biography: accepts Nan Britton’s story, but he 
does grant that letters discovered in 1964 conclusively show that Harding had had an 
. affair before 1920 with Carrie Phillips, and that the fact of one affair suggests that “the , 
Nan Britton allegations were to some ‘extent probably true." Murray insists, however, 
that “amorous detours” and personal habits “had little to do with his administration’s - 
success or failure," and that "ultimately, his historical significance, if any, lies in the 
nature and effectiveness of his presidency.” 

Murray considers the program of the administration, the President's contribution, 
and that of his cabinet clearly and comprehensively. Less successful is the treatment 
of Congress. The farm*bloc is well described, but any other treatment of congressional 
organization and: committee structures seems incidental; and there is little systematic 
roll-call analysis comparable to what Grassmuck has done with the foreign policy of 
the 1920’s and 1930's. ` 

In spite of Murray’s thesis, which is clearly a favorable assessment supported by 
many positive contributions, a reader might well be confused after reading this other- 
wise excellent book as to what the author’s final assessment is. He describes the ad- 
ministration as “oftentimes shallow and makeshift,” its approach to such questions as 
the tariff and war debts “outmoded,” its attitude toward labor insensitive, and its 
treatment of farm problems unduly conservative. Harding, Murray found, wasted his 
energies too much on trivial matters, disliked making difficult decisions, and lacked 
outstanding intellectual talents, a first-class education, and self-discipline. Murray con- 
cludes that “Harding probably should never have been president,” and "possibly . 
in view of his personal shortcomings and his past,” his “own native intelligence should 
have prevented" such a mistake. Yet Murray plays the presidential sweepstakes game 
and states flatly that as president, Harding, “was certainly the equal of a Franklin 
Pierce, an Andrew Johnson, a Benjamin Harrison, or even a Calvin Coolidge." To 
such a list, if such games are to be played, might be added a William Henry Harrison, 
a John Tyler, a Taylor, a Grant, a Garheld, and— Theodore Roosevelt would certainly 
have insisted—a James Buchanan. І 


Duke University | = Ricuarp L. Watson, Jr. 


THE INTELLECTUAL MIGRATION: EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1930-1960. 
Edited by- Donald Fleming and Bernard Bailyn. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1969. Pp. 748. $12.95.) 


Tue title of this compilation echoes, I think intentionally, the entire course of the 
history of thought in America. That record would be greatly different if it had not 
been periodized by several immigrations that brought with them intellectual equip- 
ment that the New World was ready to use. While earlier migrations of Germans, 
Austrians, and Hungarians had been: no more than occasional contributors to the life 
of the mind'in the United States, somehow the Hitler emigrés, who are the subjects 
of this volume, largely and quickly altered the content of urban culture, and no less 
than transformed the development of several sciences and the technology of defense and 
communications in the United States. While it may still be too early to delineate the 
movement with sharpness, the suggestion of Fleming and Bailyn that we make that 
effort is one of many services they render. 
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Only one section of the book, at the end, a forty-five page list of “300 Notable 
Refugees,” with a few lines of identification for each, offers any degree of coverage. 
The editors acknowledge that the number is arbitrary and includes, as the text does 
not, a sizable component of French refugees who did not stay long in America. Prob- 
ably if the list were three times as long it would still be arbitrary; that quality seems to 
inhere in this kind of selecting. Yet, for the sake of proportion, a reader would do well to 
‚ examine the list ahead of the text. He would discover, for instance, about two dozen emi- 
nent musicians (including a few composers and musicologists), such people as Bartók, 
Boulanger, Hindemith, Leinsdorf, Milhaud, Schnabel, and Szell. They comprise the 
largest professional group that is not represented in the text; the editors reason that 
they would have come to America in any case, quite apart from the political break- 
down of Europe. Creative writers form a less numerous category of those not dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Including Brecht, Feuchtwanger, the Manns, and Werfel, some of 
them were political enough, but as a total group they did not much affect American 
letters. Other categories, which the list suggests but which are not discussed, include 
economists, international lawyers, painters, and theologians—such men as Machlup, 
Morgenstern, and von Mises; Kelsen, Lemkin, and Sohn; Chagall and Grosz; Kroner 
and Tillich. : 

Historically-minded readers will be pleased that, among the series of contributions 
into which—following Peter Gay’s lively, analytical background essay on Weimar 
culture—the book is divided, the first concerns some of the physicists and mathe- 
maticians who had the largest effects on life in the United States. The second concerns 
leading sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists,-and one lawyer and political scientist, 
that is, people who, among their many influences, greatly affected American historiog- 
raphy. To have the “Reminiscences” of Leo Szilard in first place was a happy decision: 
within fifty pages they narrate that physicist’s decision to leave Germany, his search 
for the chain reaction, and his part in assembling the human chain—including Fermi, 
Einstein, Teller, and Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt—which would link the emigrés 
with the Manhattan Project and with Los Alamos, Hiroshima, and all that followed. 
Less fortunately for the reader, this first memoir confronts him with a problem that 
- inheres in the nature of the book: a frustrating mixture of historical narrative which is 
almost too easy with technical matter which will be opaque to most historians as it 
was to this one, and which contributes little to the main theme of men and ideas 
in motion. In the same series John von Neumann is represented by a conflation of 
articles about him which appeared soon after his death in the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society; as much as any member of the migration, the man 
behind the computers had to be represented, but the present discussion of him must be 
put down as historical makeshift. On the other hand, in the same series, the essays оп 
the physicists by Charles Weiner and Donald Fleming which tell, respectively, how 
they left Europe and, keeping in contact with one another, recommenced in America, 
and how they applied themselves to problems—now amply realized—of the origin of 
life, are superb accounts of great minds attacking problems that American scientists 
were not ready to tackle and that they themselves had not undertaken at home. 

In the second series, memoirs by the sociologists Adorno and Lazarsfeld and 
memoir-articles by the psychologists Jahoda and Mandler account for grand assimila- 
tions between European and American learning. Especially where the quantification 
of social knowledge was the reform and the method, where methods of discussing. 
motivation entered, and where America’s readiness to institutionalize innovative work 
had effect, these convergences concern historians. Although there is cause for disappoint- 
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ment that the book gives no space to the refugee historians—who in the list of three 
hundred are about as numerous as the musicians—either as a group or as individuals, 
considerable compensation may be taken from Stuart Hughes’s essay on Franz 
Neumann, whose uneasy but inspiring middle ‘course between Marxism and liberal 
democracy beautifully affected young historians, the author included. 

The third series takes up humanists of four types: analysts of language and 
literature, architects, art historians, and philosophers from the Vienna school of 
positivism. The more because academic historians over fifty will have known per- 
sonally some of these refugees, essays about them come closely home, The problem of 
opaqueness does recur here; the memoirs are sometimes so particular and technical 
that the reader has to be his own historian. On the other hand William Jordy’s 
illustrated essay on “The Aftermath of the Bauhaus in America” is strong as to move- 
ment and grasp; and probably Colin Eisler’s "Kunstgeschichte American Style" is the 
most historically conceived contribution by any of the refugee authors. 

This is no book to sum up, but I do report an over-all impression that it helps us 
see, perhaps better than anything else does, how the migration adds up to much more 
than the sum of the refugees. From department to department of learning, they brought 
a readiness for generalization from their studies, a disciplined quality of freedom and 
courage of mind, which the American academic community at the time was only be- 
ginning to achieve. Even so, the United States was equipped to receive.the gift. Ac- 
cording to Lazarsfeld, "While in Europe the development of social science was 
arrested with the coming of Hitler, in America the evolving trends broadened.” And 
in the words of the author of The Authoritarian Pérsonality: "There is an inherent 
impulse in America toward peaceableness, good-naturedness, and generosity. . . . 
Probably the power of resistance to fascistic currents in America is still greater than 
in any European country, with the possible exception of England, which in more 
respects than we are accustomed to recognizing, forms a link between America and 
continental Europe." 


The Johns Hopkins University "CHARLES А. BARKER 


PRESENT AT THE CREATION: MY YEARS IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT. By Dean Acheson. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1969. 
Pp. xiv, 798. $15.00.) 


- Mr. Acheson’s memoirs, covering his diplomatic career from 1941 to 1953, will disap- 
point scholars. Although he has consulted “innumerable documents” plus a goodly 
sample of secondary works, his description of the creation of the postwar deadlock is 
basically familiar. One finds no trace here of the tightly sealed archival remains of the 
Truman presidency. Security requirements are perhaps more stringent than a genera- 
tion ago, for Cordell Hull revealed much more only four years after his retirement. 

Hence we have here no fresh answer to the heated question: Did the Soviet 
expansionist timetable divide a world, rendered supervolatile by a revolution in 
weaponry, into two hostile camps? Or, are the New Left historians justified in their 
belief that the cold war was triggered, in large measure, by the dynamics of American 
capitalism? 2 | 

The author disposes of such polemics by observing in a footnote that fortunately 
the revisionists are not “called upon to analyze a situation in which the United States 
had not taken the action which it did take.” Granted this premise, Acheson can then 
view with pride his role as Assistant Secretary, Undersecretary, and Secretary of 
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State. The ада Doctrine thwarted Russian ра into three continents, the 
Marshall Plan restored the vitality of Western Europe to the point where it could 
resist’ Marxism, while American farsightedness transformed two of the major de- 
feated.enemies into firm friends. The aims of NATO, the author holds, were "achiev- 
able,” and would have been realized but for the unmanageable French. . 

Understandably, Acheson is more cautious in assessing Far Eastern. developments. 
His admiration for Marshall is unrestrained, but he argues that the general’s 1946 
mission to China was doomed by the death wish of the Kuomintang and its war- 
lord mentality. When he spoke of allowing the dust to settle over the Chinese collision, 
_ Acheson explains, he was merely stating that it was impossible аї Ше time to scan 

the future. He concedes, however, that the Truman administration never publicly 
clarified the true import of the Chinese convulsion, a “credibility gap” later ex- 
ploited to the full by the Republicans. 

‘Since Acheson, in 1968, helped persuade President Johnson that а military victory 
against Hanoi was impossible, it is surprising that the author does not compare his 
Korean ordeal with tlie trials of his protégé, Rusk, during the protracted Vietnamese 
struggle. Much can be said, however, for Acheson’s conscious effort to resist the tempta- 
tions of hindsight. Still smarting from Republican charges that his speech of January 12, 
1950, induced the attack on South Korea, Acheson insists that his announced defense 
perimeter followed MacArthur's similar delineation, His critics, Acheson states, "tor- 
tured the facts" by refusing to concede that he had carefully refrained from predicting 
steps that Washington might take in the event of unforeseen-exigencies. 

To Acheson, the North Korean thrust, engineered by Moscow, marked the high 
point of Stalin’s grand design on the territory of the free world. Washington originally 
contemplated only .a limited response to repel the invaders, but. MacArthur, "the 

‚ sorcerer of Inchon,” turned a small-scale operation into a debilitating war. Acheson also 
holds the vainglorious general primarily responsible for the McCarthy miasma, arguing 
that the Wisconsin senator was: only an incompetent small-town bully, made and 
broken by the Taft Republicans in the wake of the Truman-MacArthur uproar. 

Acheson’s recollections bristle with paradoxes about his own personality and · 
career. He helped lobby the United Nations Charter through the Senate and revamped - 
its structure during the Korean War, but hé dismisses collective security as a nine- 
‘teenth-century utopian legacy, unworkable in a divided world. He served as Brandeis’ 
private secretary, considered Frankfurter his most intimate friend, and yet is censorious — 
of Truman’s decision to recognize Israel.- Currently, the New Left has marked 

` Acheson as a favorite target because he announced, in 1944, that the future of American 
prosperity hinged on foreign markets. But, at the apex of the author’s power, the Repub- 
licans thought him “soft” on Marxist subversives, and a future President once called 
Adlai Stevenson a graduate of the “Acheson School of Cowardly Communist Contain- 
ment.” What havoc time plays with ideological stance! Today, Acheson stands. as a 
symbol of the established power structure; he is associated with a law firm reputedly 
representing almost half the country’ s most influential corporations. 

The author is at his best in etching pen portraits of his contemporaries. He evalu- 
ates the Presidents of our time, and all of them suffer by contrast with the i incompa- 
rable Truman whose record, foreign and domestic, is now under heavy revisionist fire. 
Acheson, feels that FDR was too prone to entertain secret deliberations that resulted 

‚ in fuzzy decisions, Eisenhower was too often the simple soldier innocent of com- · 

plexities; Kennedy lacked reliability, and Johnson, by preserving his options, pre- . 
“vented ' ‘continuity of decisive action.’ - 
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Many explanations are offered for the stormy political waters of the final Truman 
years. Acheson might have added that his own acerbic tongue and biting wit, which 
enliven these memoirs, helped envenom some of the political feuds that he describes so 
well. 


State University of New York, Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


THE MAKING OF A POLITICAL LEADER: KENNETH S. WHERRY AND 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE. By Marvin E. Stromer. (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 1969. Pp. xiii, 202. $7.95.) 

‘RELUCTANT SERVANT: THE STORY OF CHARLES G. ROSS. By Ronald 
T. Farrar. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1969. Pp. ix, 255. $7.00.) 


Born of these books belong to a genre that historians declare to be useful, even 
if they often do so somewhat grudgingly. The biography of minor historical figures 
: adds information, usually by examining fully sources that might otherwise receive only ` 
cursory treatment. It may not be an efficient method, but it does. provide an un- 
familiar window on otherwise familiar events, and that may be its unique function. 

As is too often the case, Mr. Farrar’s title will assure his book even greater biblio- 
graphic obscurity than the subject’s name would have. Charles С. Ross was an unusually 
interesting editorial writer and Washington correspondent for the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. The author adds some background detail to the story of the newspaper’s ef- 
forts to adjust political attitudes of its famous editorial staff to the equally responsible 
enthusiasms of its publisher. Ross became ‘Truman’s press secretary in 1945 and served 
until his death in 1950. Again, there are some interesting anecdotes and views 
from another vantage point of such events as the conflicts with Henry Wallace and 
Douglas MacArthur, Potsdam, and the dropping of the atomic bomb; but they serve 
only to give slight tint to facts with which.we are already very familiar. In spite of 
the author's work in thé Truman papers and his interviews of associates, the real 
information, as the footnotes testify amply, is from well-known, published sources. 
Indeed, some of his main generalizations concerning the relations between a president 
and the press through the mediation of a press secretary are brought into question | 
by his evidence. Despite all of Ross's many talents and despite the author's faithful 
defense of them, one cannot avoid the feeling that Truman might have been harter 
served. — 

Mr. Stromer's image of етут is a better illustration of the operation of the genre 
under similar limitations, although historians again may have something of a struggle. 
Kenneth S. Wherry is known in most historical accounts of the recent past as the 
_ Nebraskan who took George W. Norris’ Senate seat away from him. It is a distinction 
. that contains corollaries concerning the reaction against the New Deal in the late war ` 
` years and congressional hostility to Fair Deal foreign policy. 

The author is a political scientist, and the key. to his admiration of Wherry, like ` 
the source of structure in the book, can be found once again in a generalized title. - 
Beginning with a rambunctious, aggressive stance that ran counter to the manners of 
the Senate's establishment, Wherry learned to manipulate the power open to him and 
to retain the respect of friends and opponents alike, developing that peculiarly Rotarian* 
image that in American politics takes the place of class. The “Merry Mortician” was 
a political enthusiast who stuck honestly to his principles and fought openly for what 
he believed to be right. Mr. Stromer is not concerned with judgments about that right, 
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or comments on the content of those principles, or the historic consequences of all that 
skillful exercise of power. Я 

In deference to his profession, one presumes, the author calls forth Charles Е. 
Merriam’s “criteria for judging political leaders,” although I found no reference to the 
book by title or publication date in his footnotes or bibliography. Four American Party 
Leaders appeared in 1926 and hardly qualifies as the latest in methodological refine- 
ments, even though it still speaks well for its time. Moreover, Merriam also calls for 
“intelligence of a high order, in most cases of an unusual kind,” which the author 
mercifully omits from his “guideline” judgment of Wherry. 

The book suffers under the weight of excessive quotation and more than a touch 
of memorial padding, among which are the documents reproduced with all the care 
of a newly discovered draft of the Constitution. One cannot help wondering, from 
time to time, what the significance’ of one’s own irritated puzzlement might be until 
one nagging point comes through. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the legislative process in the United States at all 
levels of government is controlled by men who look much more like Kenneth Wherry 
than like George Norris, or any of the other heroes happily memorialized by his- 
torians. Even our periodic villains have а monumentality that substitutes for stature. 
None of that monumentality can be found in Wherry. Men like Wherry, revered by 
blocks of their constituents, granted continuing effect by a party organization they are 
absolutely devoted to serving, men like Wherry champion a system of politics that 
fits them like a comfortable skin of which they need not be aware because it clothes 
the inhabitants of the world they see around them. Whatever the parochialism of that 
view, it attaches them to a crucial reality in American life. They may do little to provide 
that life with its direction, or indeed with any of the critical cushioning that ac- 
companies change in direction; but they sustain a continuity, the fundamental nature 
of which may be measured by the aspirations of the public they serve. We ought to 
know more about them than we do; and we ought to know it not simply in the light _ 
of the men and the policies they oppose, but in that of the affections borne for them 
by the constituencies who feel themselves amply represented. Mr. Stromer helps. 


Brown University Barry D. Kart 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE -UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PA- 
PERS, 1945. Volume VII, THE FAR EAST: CHINA. [Department of State 
Publication 8442.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1969. 

Рр. vi, 1506. $7.25.) 


Portions of the diplomatic correspondence concerning China in 1945 were released 
in 1955 in volumes subtitled Conferences at Malta and Yalta. The present collection, 
however, covers a vast and confusing scope: wartime China, the mixed interlude 
between V-E and V-J days, the Japanese surrender, and political efforts to halt a civil 
war already begun but not yet fully perceived as such. 

While Ambassador Patrick Hurley firmly held the idea that wartime China had to 
“furnish her own leadership, make her own decisions and be responsible for her own 
domestic and international policies,” he rejected principles or actions that “would 
weaken the National Government or the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek.” His initia- 
tives in seeking reconciliation of Kuomintang-Communist differences, colored by 
impatience with conversations that would not “immediately accomplish the unification 
of the armed forces of China,” were therefore doomed. During Hurley’s absence in 
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Washington, George Atcheson (the chargé) declared: “Although our intentions have 
been good and our actions in refusing to deal with or assist any group but the Central 
Government have been diplomatically correct, if this situation continues and our 
analysis of it is correct, chaos in China will be inevitable and the probable outbreak 
of disastrous civil conflict will be accelerated.” In this seed of the eventual breach 
between Hurley and Atcheson one also sees the basis for the subsequent bitter and 
divisive general American debate over postwar China policy. Meanwhile, General 
Wedemeyer, considering that his job was “то get on with the war” without interfering 
in politics, lectured the Chinese on their “wonderful opportunity to get together right 
now while they are fighting a common enemy.” The basic question was whether 
American influence should be brought to bear to create within the Chinese political 
system values and patterned conduct corresponding with American ideas of what 
“China ought to be,” or whether the US would accept the established framework of 
Chinese politics and more patiently play the game according to Chinese conventions. 

Failure to follow the latter course engendered a premature attachment to senti- 
mental ideas of a China soon to be “united, free, democratic” (or “strong, united, 
democratic”), fostered a host of clichéd attitudes, gave fallacious attachment to a 
search for contrived verbal formulas devoid of meaning—and contributed to the 
eventual total exclusion of the United States from a presence or influence on the 
Chinese mainland. The lesson was not appreciated. We were to suffer later the con- 
sequences of persistent affection for policies not rooted in the actualities in our 
political relations with Korea, Vietnam, and other areas in Asia. 

The papers reveal the futility of thinking “reasonably” in wartime situations 
strongly colored by the irrational. The concept of a wholly-evil enemy encouraged 
the notion that partisan politics was not a serious or respectable activity and could 
therefore be set aside to serve the assumed greater need for unifying the national 
war effort. The wartime effort to pre-plan the transition from war to: peace collapsed 
when the hostilities terminated in an unplanned, unexpected, and unpredicted way, 
and the persistence of wartime visions of the future contributed to the ensuing chaos. 
The professional diplomats could not escape involvement in the simplified slogans 
of their political masters, for whom a war was a crusade rather than a controllable 
“political event. Some of them were aware of the dangers and risks, but their voices 
could not filter through the cumbersome environment and influence those with 
responsibility for central decisions. No one who digests this bulky volume and grasps 
the intricate web of ever-changing currents and subcurrents it portrays will fail to 
see that the “China problem” was beyond the scope of the diplomat working in the 
Chinese environment. 


University of California Study Center, Hong Kong Н. ARTHUR STEINER 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1946. Volume VI, EAST- 
ERN EUROPE; THE SOVIET UNION. [Department of State Publication 
8470.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1969. Pp. ix, 993. 
$5.50.) 

Oxe of eleven volumes for 1946, this collection of documents treats the questions of 

free elections, Communist political machinations, Soviet policy, nationalization, free- 

dom of travel, American loans, and American trade principles in one of the early 
diplomatic battle grounds of the postwar era, Eastern Europe. A section devoted to 

Soviet-American relations gives special attention to internal Soviet conditions, the 
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settlement of lend-lease, and the abortive loan issue. Noteworthy are George F. 
Kennan’s analytical cables from Moscow, reports of the ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia, Laurence A. Steinhardt, and an interview by Richard C. Hottelet with 
Maxim Litvinov, who gave us a perhaps useful definition for the cold war: “pro- 
longed armed truce.” 

It was American policy to reduce Soviet influence in Eastern Europe through de- 
mands for free elections, nonrecognition, and loans. The latter was determined to be 
the most viable diplomatic lever in an area in which the United States had minimal 
influence. In an attempt to persuade nations (especially Czechoslovakia) to enter the 
American camp, or at least to cease embracing Russia, Washington offered, then 
withdrew, economic aid. But a frustrated James F. Byrnes in a major decision in 
September simplistically divided the world: “We must help our friends in every way and 
refrain from assisting those who either through helplessness or for other reasons are 
opposing the principles for which we stand.” Henceforth Eastern Europe was defined 
as a closed bloc, and aid was cut off. This approach ignored the obvious complexity of 
events in Eastern Europe (anti-Communist election results in Hungary, Czech in- 
dependence, and a rough Soviet hand in Rumania, for example). Byrnes also per- 
sisted in demands for free elections, even though it was evident that the anti-Soviet 

results would antagonize Russia. Yet Washington bent its scruples about elections 
in accepting the Groza government in Rumania. It appears that Molotov's argument 
that the United States was following a double standard (accepting US control in 
Italy and Japan but denying to Russia control over Rumania) had some effect. Very 
importantly, too, the United States meddled in Eastern European politics, especially 
in Poland and Rumania, through secret meetings with anti-Communist opposition 
groups. American and British officials also cooperated closely there. This volume 
supports two general notions: that Russia deeply feared for its postwar security in 
Eastern Europe and that American activities contributed to an exacerbation of that 
fear. 

Kennan's cables are informative, thoughtful, and confident, although some of 
them seem to be simplistic today (for example, that Communists always win elections 
in Communist-dominated nations). Yet Kennan apparently believed he had a basic 
job of reporting to perform in order to persuade Washington that the Russians were 
deceitful, uncompromising, expansionist, warlike, and bent on disrupting American 
life. His famous cable of February 22 (precursor to the "X" article) dismissed 
Soviet security fears as "neurotic" and the "sheerest nonsense," and he advocated the 
exertion of ill-defined American power. If Kennan did not change or influence 
Washington opinion, he certainly reflected it. 

This volume adds some precision to published works on the loan question. Some- 

what surprisingly, the documents here testify to the accuracy of the New York 
Times, at least on this issue. The loan was, for American officials, a diplomatic - 
"ever" to pry concessions in Eastern Europe. It is obvious that the Russian loan 
request of August 1945 was not lost, despite the strange State Department announce- 
ment of March 1946 that it had been. Yet some important questions remain puzzling: 
Why did the United States wait for the Russians to initiate talks over the winter of 
1945-46? And then why did Washington abruptly shift in February and approach the 
Russians to begin discussions? It is clear, however, that even after Soviet concessions 
on the agenda (Russia agreed to hold "preliminary" talks on Eastern Europe in con- 
junction with the loan), Washington adhered to its rigid policy of using the loan as a 
preconference weapon rather than as a diplomatic tool at the bargaining table. 
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Historians are once again indebted to the State Department’s Historical Office 
staff for providing us with valuable diplomatic sources. Yet some friendly criticisms or 
queries arise. Almost no intra-State Department papers or messages between the 
White House and State are printed. Almost all of the material consists of cables to 
and from Washington. It is, therefore, very difficult for the scholar to determine the 
development of policy. Who is responsible? Where does policy originate? What are 
the stages of growth? Did Truman ever change minds in State, or vice versa? There 
are almost no military or intelligence reports in this book. Questions about Soviet 
troop strength and threats to Western Europe and their relationship to American 
assessments go largely unanswered. If such military reports do not exist, if intra- 
departmental position papers do not exist, then perhaps an explanatory introduction 
would be helpful in alerting the reader to the omissions, scope, and missing materials 
of this series. This introduction could also explain the editors’ criteria in selecting or 
rejecting documents and would clarify the “not printed” footnote. A number of cables 
from lesser lights in the State Department like James Riddleberger are not printed; 
these documents are crucial to an understanding of policy development (some can be 
found in the Steinhardt Papers, Library of Congress). It is annoying, too, that the 
editors in a few places attempt to replace official sources with references to published 
works, such as Arthur Bliss Lane's ] Saw Poland Betrayed (1948). This practice 
should be discontinued, for there is at least one example (from my research in the 
Lane Papers at Yale) of differing accounts of the same matter in a dispatch sent by 
Lane on September 16, 1946, and in his own book. 

These criticisms regarding selection are particularly relevant because hee will 
be only eight volumes for 1947 and only seven for 1948. Be they budget or time 
considerations, security decisions, deference to diplomats who wish not to be printed, 
or the editors’ scholarly choices, the historian is entitled to know precisely what the 
limitations and criteria are. 


University of Connecticut Tuomas С. PATERSON 


WAR IN PEACETIME: THE HISTORY AND LESSONS OF KOREA. By 
]. Lawton Collins. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1969. Pp. xiii, 416. 


$8.95.) 


ALTHOUGH ће name of J. Lawton Collins flits through the Korean war reminiscences 
of all American leaders, none dwells upon the handsome general who was Army 
Chief of: Staff between 1949 and 1953. That high post, however, capped the career of 
a soldier who etched a name as “Lightning Joe” on Guadalcanal and in Europe, where 
his corps’ breakthrough at St. Lo has been called a masterpiece. No autobiography, 
War in Peacetime does little to amplify our personal knowledge of a brave and 
modest officer. The emphasis is preponderantly upon the period of the Korean war. 
Other than Truman’s memoirs, we have had no central account, and only Bradley 
(the chairman) and Collins remain from the Joint Chiefs of Staff team which 
included Vandenberg and Sherman. Despite evidence of hasty preparation, War in 
Peacetime arrives none too soon; the author is already seventy-four years old. His 
description of the fighting in Korea draws heavily upon well-known sources, but the 
story is told in compact and clear fashion, from the broadest standpoint and in 
gripping detail, and is supported by excellent cartography. Until MacArthur marches 
“like a Greek hero of old to an unkind and inexorable fate,” it is the five-star 
generalissimo who tends to dominate Collins’ book and the Washington military 
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scene. Who. but MacArthur would. not acknowledge telecon items transmitted by 
highest officials?" Repeatedly, Collins asserts that it would have been inappropriate 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to "interfere" with' MacArthur's command, although the 
Army Chief of Staff reveals a sincere loyalty to Truman as man and chief-executive. 
With the departure of MacArthur, one discerns metal in Collins’ make-up, as when he 
excoriates three American generals for bungling the Kojedo prisoner riots. 

Collins weaves an extremely useful account of his own role within the Joint Chiefs. 
of Staff system. He is particularly informative on the unified department of defense 
' and connections of the system with budget and Congress. He also is highly knowledge- 
able about the chronic disharmony between national estimates of hostile capabilities 
versus intentions, and about pitfalls of cease-fire negotiation involving cantankerous 
allies. Nevertheless he sidesteps some crucial topics: the reasons for rejecting the 
proffered Chinese Nationalist troops; MacArthur's alleged recommendation of radio- 
logical measures in the Yalu region; and possible use of tactical or strategic nuclear 
weapons. Continued secrecy of records may contribute to Collins' reticence, but other 
authorities have provided information, and his views would be of inestimable value. 

More distressing is the skimpy nature of Collins conclusions. Although in the 
subtitle he promises to discuss lessons, he devotes only a dozen pages to limited 
warfare in Korea and Vietnam, and he ends the book, however sincerely, with a 
fourth-of-July peroration. One expects more sophisticated reflections. Did Korea, for 
example, illustrate a “2% war" strategy by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whereas Vietnam 
has come to typify a “144 war" strategy? This would mean that the United States had 
lowered its sights from the capability of waging major wars in both Europe and Asia 
to a capability in Europe or Asia, and a minor action elsewhere. 

Much of the battle narrative could have been sacrificed for detail regarding day- 
to-day Joint Chiefs of Staff activities and first-hand recollections of overseas inspections 
and meetings. While Collins lacks the vim of Ridgway, the explosiveness of Truman, 
the rhetoric of MacArthur, undoubtedly it is these very- shortcomings that recom- 
mend him: cool, objective, and methodical, he is the perfect executive agent for 
Staff operations in the Far East. Martin Blumenson may have exaggerated: when‘ he 
termed Collins "the George C. Marshall of the Korean war [who] gained additional 
honor and glory as a military statesman." Mark Clark, for one, has written 
bitterly of earning "the unenviable distinction of being the first United States Army 
commander in history to sign an armistice without victory.” Yet is this not in the 
nature of what Collins aptly calls "war in peacetime”? If he. was a cold-war warrior, 
Collins was of the most responsible breed: a general of intelligence and balance who 
recoiled from the insanity of playing with global fire. 


San Diego State College ArviN D. Coox 


THE LIBERATORS: A STUDY OF INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS IN 
SPANISH AMERICA. By Irene Nicholson. RN York: Frederick A. Praeger. 


1969. Pp. 336. $8.95.) 


_Accorpine to the publishers, the late Miss Nicholson's book is a "carefully drawn 
historical study," containing a "significant, fresh analysis of a basic aspect of Latin 
American history.” The layman will also find it eminently readable and compre- 
hensive: Part I deals with colonial antecedents and Part III covers the national period. 
Well-placed maps, a glossary, and a “Chart of Dates” are useful additions, A 
Chilean by birth, the author wished to impart her empathy for things Latin to an 
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English-reading public. As the daughter of an English businessman, she under- 
standably magnifies the British role in Spanish America’s independence, although she 
is critical of their economic motives and doubts their alleged altruism. 

Unfortunately, this attractive account is a dangerous one for the nonspecialist, who 
will come away from it with many old distortions of Latin’ America’s history. 
Limited source material, usually the reports of Englishmen, is handled uncritically, 

- and secondary references are, in some cases, forty years behind current historiography. 
She ignores, for example, the notable contributions of David Bushnell, Charles 
Arnade, Harold Bierck, Hugh Hamill, Robert Gilmore, Nettie Lee Benson—to name 
only a few. Miss Nicholson's review of the colonial years is pathetically inadequate 
and littered with errors; she reflects no: awareness of the ultramontane-regalist 
controversy, and she is not familiar with the research of John Tate Lanning, Richard 
“Herr, and Arthur P. Whitaker ez al. into the impact of the Enlightenment upon the 
Spanish world. We are treated instead to the hoary view of French ideas being 
smuggled into the colonies for the perusal of unprepared eyes! Since her sources are 

` dated, there is nothing new in her presentation of the liberators. She allows herself to 
be influenced too much by Simón Bolívar's statements, and she accepts too easily the 
"mystique" created by Mexican and Chilean nationalistic historians. As villains and 
heroes run across her stage, it is evident that this is the work of an amateur. 

Considering the publications of Dr. Benson and others, it is a first-class blunder to 
treat the independence of Spanish America without taking into account the peninsular 
scene after 1808, a period of reform and of the famous Constitution of 1812. Dr. 
Benson's 1955 book on the diputaciones provinciales is not even cited, and the recent 
volume she edited on Mexico's participation in the Spanish Parliament is mentioned, 
but summarily dismissed in a footnote on the grounds that, in the 1820’s, Henry 
Ward did not consider the Cádiz experiment significant. By ignoring the liberal con- 
stitutional movement in Spain and Spanish America, the author deprived herself of a 
key insight into the thinking of prominent liberators. What she has: to say about 
Central America is sheer nonsense; students of other areas will no doubt find the 
treatment equally superficial or erroneous. 

In short, the layman would be well advised to consult more authoritative volumes 
and to be highly skeptical of blurbs on the jackets of books. 


George Washington University ` "Mario Ropricusz 


THE APACHE FRONTIER: JACOBO UGARTE AND SPANISH-INDIAN 
RELATIONS IN NORTHERN NEW SPAIN, 1769-1791. By Max L. Moor- 
head. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Volume XC.] (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1968. Pp. xiii, 309. $6.95.) 


Between 1786 and 1790, when Jacobo Ugarte y Loyola served as Commandant 
General of the Interior Provinces, the Apache-plagued northern frontier of New 
Spain entered a period of relative calm lasting for nearly a quarter of a century. The 
peace that began under Ugarte is usually thought to have been a product of Viceroy 
Bernardo de Gálvez's well-known Instrucción of 1786, which made peace more 
palatable than war for Indians by rewarding them with firearms, firewater, and gifts. 
Although Professor Max L. Moorhead of the University of Oklahoma makes. no such 
claim, he demonstrates in The Apache Frontier that the initial success of Gálvez's 
Instrucción was due more to Ugarte’s implementation than to the policy itself. In fact, 
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Moorhead finds that Ugarte, an experienced frontiersman who had earlier served as 

governor of Coahuila and of Sonora, probably helped to formulate the policy. 
| By examining Spanish-Indian relations froni Ugarte’s viewpoint, Moorhead is “able 
to analyze the effect of Spanish policy, as well as its intent. The view from Ugarte’s 
desk also provides valuable perspective. For example, Juan Bautista de Anza’s cele- 
brated peace with the Comanches in New Mexico in 1786 takes on added significance 
when seen as part of a broader plan to pacify the entire frontier. Yet the complexities 
of bureaucracy make it seem incredible that Spanish plans worked at all. In addition to 
fighting Apaches, whose prowess and geographical advantages Moorhead neatly de- 
scribes, Ugarte battled for funds, men, supplies, and armaments to make his policy 
work. In the process he quarreled with civilian leaders, with the viceroy himself, and 
even with an ambitious subordinate who once attacked the same Apache bands with 
whom Ugarte was attempting to negotiate. 

Written almost entirely from archival sources and constructed with Moorhead's 
characteristic attention to detail, The Apache Frontier contains eight fine maps and is 
. remarkably free from errors (rendering Governor Tomás Vélez Cachupín as Ca- 
puchin is a notable exception). Together with Luis Navarro Garcia’s José de 
Gálvez y la Comandancia General . . . (Sevilla, 1964), The Apache Frontier is опе of 
the most important books to appear in recent .years on Spain's military policy in the 
Borderlands—that most studied area of all colonial Latin America. 


San Diego State College Davm J. WEBER 


THE MEXICAN INQUISITION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Richard E. Greenleaf. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1969. 


Pp. x, 242. $8.95.) 


Tue thousands of documents surviving from the colonial Mexican Inquisition, 
though of vast potential value, have been little used. Students have tended to rely 
excessively on the writings of José Toribio Medina and Henry C. Lea and to repeat 
the original numerical tabulations concerning heresy trials and heretics. Richard 
Greenleaf, who has spent some fifteen years studying in inquisitorial archives, is the 
scholar best qualified to apply the abundant documentation to new interpretations of 
the inquisitorial office and to a broader understanding of colonial society and culture. 
In his Zumárraga and the Mexican Inquisition (1962) he covered the years 1536-43 
in detail and for the first time described the operation of the episcopal Inquisition of 
those years as it related to Christianized Indians. 

The present volume is not a full treatment of the sixteenth-century institution (as 
one might suppose from the title), but consists of a series of essays that illustrate the 
Inquisition's changing position and role between 1522 and 1601, particularly with 
reference to political disputes. It depends upon the important or representative cases, 
including the auto-de-fé of 1528, the Gonzalo Gómez litigation in Michoacán, and the 
subsequent acts involving English Protestants, Mexican clergy, doctors, Judaizers, and 
censorship. The author's conclusions merit careful attention. They are that the number 
of Protestants and Jews in sixteenth-century Mexico was larger, and the actual conduct 
of the Inquisition less repressive, than we have assumed; that harsh sentences and 
exemplary punishments were most frequently directed against foreigners; and that 
Spanish colonists tended to regard the Inquisition as a relatively benign protector of 
religion and society. Along the way the reader learns much about sixteenth-century 
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blasphemy, prejudice, social relations, and standards of morality. This is an important 
scholarly work, with a full bibliography of published and manuscript material. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor CHARLES GIBSON 


PRECIOS DEL MAÍZ Y CRISIS AGRÍCOLAS EN MÉXICO (1708-1810): EN- 
SAYO SOBRE EL MOVIMIENTO DE LOS PRECIOS Y SUS CONSEC- 
UENCIAS ECONÓMICAS Y SOCIALES. By Enrique Florescano. [Centro de 

Estudios Históricos, New Series, Number 4.] ([México, D. F.:] Colegio de México. 


| 1969. Pp. xix, 254.) 


Tuis monograph applies current French statistical methodology’ to a historical phe- 
nomenon: cyclical fluctuations in the price of maize in Mexico City during the last 
century of Spanish rule. The chief primary sources are the daily account books of the 
alhóndiga and the pósito, which together comprised the official grain marketing and 
storage facilities in the Mexican capital. Florescano criticizes the work of those who 
earlier investigated colonial prices, analyzes his sources and methods, and interprets 
the significance of this material, which he reproduces in four appendixes. 

Some of the conclusions hardly come as a surprise. Periodically, when the 
weather was “bad,” not enough corn was harvested, and the urban masses of 
Mexico City did not have enough to eat. This happened before the Spaniards came, 
while they were there, and after they left. To alleviate such crises, the Aztec rulers 
stored grain from abundant harvests for use in lean years, as did the Spaniards and 
their successors, We learn from Florescano’s work that this occurred between 1708 
and 1810. Equally to be expected, during. those years corn scarcity was accompanied 
by higher prices, by disease in a population weak from hunger, and by an increase in 
vagrancy, crime, and other social and economic ills, It is regrettable that the author 
sometimes ignores his documents and makes statements that I find unconvincing. ` 
He emphasizes the greed, chicanery, and callousness of maize growing hacienda 
owners, although his sources show that through most of the period under consideration 
they made little profit, and it is not explained how they would benefit in lean years 
from the penury dnd mass starvation of maize consumers. Florescano often projects 
his conclusions to New Spain when his information is applicable only to the valley of 
Mexico, a unique urban concentration quite unlike the rest of the country. 

While perhaps relying too much on secondary sources and interpolation, the 
author has performed a real service in publishing a large body of data hitherto 
unused, This is apparently the first volume in an ambitious project that, with some- 
what more objectivity, could become a valuable contribution. 


Cuernavaca, Mexico І PETER GERHARD 


FRONTIER SETTLEMENT IN MEXICAN CALIFORNIA: THE HÍJAR- 
PADRES COLONY, AND ITS ORIGINS, 1769-1835. By C. Alan Hutchinson. 
[Yale Western Americana Series, Number 21.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1969. Pp. xv, 457. $16. 00.) 


Tue fear of Russian aggression in the contemporary United States is not solely an 
aspect of twentieth-century history, for it antedated the independence of the 
American Republic. As the present work, the twenty-first of the Yale Western 
Americana, Series, makes abundantly clear, the tottering empire of Spain made a 
convulsive effort in the late eighteenth century to strengthen its claim to modern 
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California against the encroachments:of Russian traders by founding a series of 
missions there. When Mexico subsequently broke from the feeble grasp of the mother 
country, it inherited this fear in an even more acute form. By 1821 the Russians 
had planted trading posts at Fort Ross and Bodega bay above San Francisco and 
were already threatening the latter strategic port. Thus, from the very beginning, 
Alta California was a matter of deep concern to the shaky republican regime in 
Mexico City, for that outpost on the Spanish borderland was prey to the aggressions of 
Americans as well as Russians. Moreover, its internal affairs presented problems 
difficult to solve at so great a distance. The missions hardly enjoyed the idyllic ex- 
istence later ascribed to them, for the Indians persisted in their paganism and 
showed little enthusiasm’ for the more civilized mode of life thrust upon them. The 
egalitarian ideal of the Mexican Republic to free the Indians by secularizing these 
missionary establishments met with strong resistance fom Spanish clergymen who 
were disinclined to accept the fact of Mexican independence. On the other hand, the 
support of the effort by lay elements of the white population was suspect, for many 
were eager to exploit the Indian neophytes as peon labor. 

Much of the present work is a case history of the intrigues and confusions of 
Governor Figueroa’s endeavor in the early 1830’s to resolve the problems of the . 
status of the missions and of the Mexican desire to frustrate Russian ambitions by 
buffer settlements north of San Francisco. This study is more complete than those of 
Н. Н. Bancroft, C. E. Chapman, Engelhardt, and other predecessors who concerned 
themselves with this particular period of California history. The author's scholarship 
in assembling exhaustive documentary and printed sources is impressive, and his 
treatment of this aggregation of material is meticulous. The tendency to adhere 
closely to the text of these sources, document by document, results in a density of 
detail that is likely to limit the appeal of this authoritative work to the specialist 
rather than to that vaguely defined reader, the intelligent layman. 


Goldenrod, Florida Irvinc A. LEONARD 


LOS ORÍGENES DE LA INDUSTRIALIZACION DE MONTERREY: UNA 
HISTORIA ECONÓMICA Y SOCIAL DESDE LA CAÍDA DEL SEGUNDO 
IMPERIO HASTA EL FIN DE LA REVOLUCIÓN (1867-1920). By Isidro 
Vizcaya Canales. [Publicaciones del Instituto Tecnológico y de Estudios Superiores 
de Monterrey. Series: Historia, Number 9.] (Monterrey: [the Instituto.] 1969. 
Pp. xxi, 194.) 


Ir has become a commonplace, the author of this brief but useful study states in his 
introduction, to ask why Monterrey, sometimes known as the Pittsburgh of Mexico, 
became an industrial center, and he adds that the purpose of his book is to suggest 
some answers to this question. 

He points out that before 1867 Monterrey was mainly a trading center, distri- 
buting merchandise over a large area of northern Mexico. With the advent of the 
telegraph, railroads, and the telephone during the next twenty years, however, its 
trade declined, and the capital amassed over the years by its merchants began to be 
put into industry. From 1867 to 18до the industries were light, except for textile 
plants that were flourishing by 1889. It was during the next twenty years, from 1890 
to 1910, that heavy industry came to Monterrey and the city gained prominence as a 
manufacturing center. The large industries for which the city is well known today 
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began during those years—the famous Cuauhtémoc brewery in 1890, a steel mill in 
1900, and a glassworks in 1909. The author ascribes these developments to a variety 
of causes: the law and order of the Dfaz regime; the entry of foreign capital, 
especially from the United States; the influence of Governor Bernardo Reyes; the 
presence of skilled labor; and numerous other reasons. The final chapter of the book 
discusses the problems Monterrey underwent during the revolution of 1910 and the 
difficulties it had in restoring its industries. It should be noted, as the subtitle points 
out, that the author also discusses the social history of Monterrey. Rather less than 
half of the volume is in fact concerned with education, the theater, sports, and 
similar matters. ; | 

While the book is helpful, it is hardly- more than a brief beginning to the full- 
scale study that such an important subject demands. It is unfortunate that the work 
contains no maps of Monterrey, although a selection of some forty photographs at 
the end has its value. A number of studies in English, such as Mary Catherine 
Megee’s Monterrey, Mexico: Internal Patterns and External Relations (Chicago, 
1958) are missing from the otherwise useful bibliography. 


University of Virginia С. Aran HUTCHINSON 


FUENTES COLONIALES PARA LA HISTORIA DEL TRABAJO EN COLOM- 
BIA: TRANSCRIPCIONES DEL ARCHIVO HISTORICO NACIONAL DE 
BOGOTA. Ву С. Colmenares et al. [Universidad de los Andes, Facultad de ` 
Artes y Ciencias, Departamento de Historia.] (Bogotá: Ediciones de la Uni 
versidad de los Andes. 1968, Pp. 525.) 


Tits collection of documents deals with the conditions of Indian labor in Colombia, ` 
principally. during the seventeenth century. Roughly half the documents deal with 
agricultural labor; the rest deal with the Indians as porters, miners, and urban 
laborers. \ 

Each section contains three types of documents. One describes in bitter, graphic 
detail the pitiful plight of specific groups of laborers. Official protectors of the 
Indians, priests, and private individuals complained to the king of the overwork, 
overloading, inhuman conditions, lengthy forced absences from home, frightful loss 
of life due to malnutrition and disease, and social disorganization and disintegration 
of entire Indian communities. Second, there are stern orders from the king and his 
resident officials demanding detailed answers to the. accusations, explicit commands 
forbidding the abuse of Indian labor, and very detailed rules, with severe penalties, 
designed to ameliorate each excess. Then there are the self-righteous defenses of the 
settlers, either blandly denying all accusations of evil, pleading ignorance of any 
alleged atrocity, or else stating repeatedly the simple fact that food cannot be pro- 
duced, gold or salt mined, or goods transported over the impossibly rugged 
Colombian terrain without labor. And, in the virtual absence of Spaniards, the only 
possible source of labor was the Indian. 

These transcriptions from the National Archives in Bogotá are by members 
of the department of history of the University of the Andes. Included are a detailed 
table of contents and exhaustive indexes of names and places. The editors express 
their bias in the selection of documents rather than. in critical introductions or 
analyses. 


San Francisco State College Donat S. BARNHART 
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A MUITO LEAL E HEROICA CIDADE DE SAO SEBASTIAO DO RIO DE 
JANEIRO: QUATRO SÉCULOS DE EXPANSÃO E EVOLUÇÃO. EM CO- 
MEMORACAO DO IV? CENTENARIO DA FUNDAÇÃO DA CIDADE. Texts 
and organization by Gilberto Ferrez. Edited by Raymundo de Castro Maya. (Rio 
de Janeiro: Raymundo de Castro Maya, Cândido Guinle de Paula Machado; Fer- | 
nando Machado Portella; Banco Boavista S.A. 1965. Pp. 259.) 


Tre late lamented Raymundo de Castro Maya of Rio de Janeiro, intelligent col- 
lector and patron of the arts, is ultimately responsible for this lavishly illustrated 
volume on his historic city. Being a man of wealth and able to count upon the financial 
support of rich friends, Castro Maya did not hesitate to ask Gilberto Ferrez, a leading 
art historian of Brazil, to do the job and to spare no expense in organizing a book that, 
by evoking the more remote and more recent past of Rio de Janeiro, would fittingly 
commemorate the fourth centennial of the founding of the city (1565-1965). What 
resulted is a volume of magnificence, a monument to the printer’s art of the 
twentieth century that may never be duplicated. 

The contents include a preface by Castro Maya, a summary of the history of Rio 
de Janeiro from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries by Ferrez, and “Rio de 
Janeiro quatro séculos de história através da imagem,” an extravaganza of 298 
illustrations selected. and described by the author. The illustrations, chosen with a 
marvelous sense of history, are the outstanding feature of the book: 195 are in black 
and white, 99 in superb color; 2 are facsimiles of title pages. The typography— 
hand-set Caslon type—was directed by Marcel Mouillot of Paris and represents an 
achievement of the highest order. The printing is on linen paper filigreed with the 
coat of arms of Rio de Janeiro, especially made in France for this edition. The printing 
began in Paris in 1960 and was concluded in 1965, the centennial year. A limited 
edition of 1,000 copies, numbered in Arabic numerals, has been placed on the market. 
An additional 100 copies, numbered in Roman numerals, are for private distribution. 
(I have used copy No. XCVII at the Oliveira Lima Library, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.) All plates have been destroyed. 

'The illustrations were chosen from public and private collections in various parts 
of the world. There are items from the private collections of two of the backers, 
Castro Maya and Paula Machado, from the Ferrez Collection, and from the collection 
of Ambassador Joaquim de Sousa Leão. The United States is represented by items 
from the collections of Cornell University and the Hispanic Society of America. Other 
items were reproduced from originals in Argentina, Austria, Brazil, England, France, 
Germany, and Portugal. 

The Ferrez volume is a far cry from the art books that people buy for their 
coffee tables. It is instead a uniquely rare book for great collectors and great libraries. 
And it comes at an opportune moment, to remind us again, in a civilized and 
beautiful way, that Brazil is far more a part of the West than of the third world that 
social scientists have invented. The traditionally-minded historian will be grateful for 
the book's message, and for the society that made it possible. It is of course regrettable 
that the book had to wait so long for a notice in these pages, but it is as timely six 
years after its publication as it will be in 2065, when Rio de Janeiro will celebrate its 
sooth birthday. The removal of the national capital to Brasflia has not destroyed the 
position that Rio de Janeiro has long enjoyed as the preeminent (though no longer the 
largest) city of Brazil. The book that Castro Maya and Gilberto Ferrez brought into 
being will serve to explain why that position is justified. 


Catholic University of America Manoet CARDOZO 
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HISTORIA DE LA MARINA DE CHILE. By Carlos Lépez Urrutia. Foreword by 
Guillermo Feliú Cruz ([Santiago:] Editorial Andrés Bello; distrib. by Ediciones. 
de la Frontera, Hollywood, Calif. 1969. Pp. 448. $7.00.) 


Curke has been obliged to depend on naval power on а number of occasions, beginning 
with its struggle for independence. At that time the navy was created and led by Lord 
Cochrane, a pugnacious Scot who had been cashiered from the British service after a 
brilliant career in the Napoleonic Wars. Before leaving England, Cochrane arranged 
for the construction of a steamer, the Rising Star. In 1822 it was the first steamship in 
the Pacific, but it arrived too late to serve in the war. Cochrane, whose penchant for 
fighting causes drew him to Chile, Brazil, and Greece, rejected an offer from Spain 
to accept command of the embryonic Chilean squadron in 1818. By feats of daring 
comparable to those that had won him fame in Europe, Cochrane drove Spanish 
warships from the South Pacific and escorted the Chilean-Argentine army to Peru in 
1820. Typical of Chilean exploits under Cochrane was the taking of the “impregnable” 
port of Valdivia by only three hundred men. He declared that Chilean seamen 
equaled the crews of the best British warships, and these were the men who created the 
Chilean naval tradition. Naval battles are won by men, not ships, and the traditions 
established during the Wars of Independence survived the disbanding of the navy and 
sustained Chilean seamen on many later occasions when the nation again had to rely 
on its ships. 

In 1863 a Spanish “scientific” expedition arrived in the Pacific, with the primary 
purpose of forcing Peru to pay the claims of Spanish citizens. The Spaniards captured 
Peru’s Chincha Islands. When the Chileans protested, the Spanish ships blockaded 
the Chilean coast, bombarded Valparafso, and destroyed the Chilean merchant marine. 
Convinced that they must maintain a naval force at all times, the Chileans ordered 
the construction of ironclad warships in Britain. 

Peru had also purchased ironclads, but they depended on Chile for gunners. In 
1879, when the War of the Pacific began, the gunners had to be left on shore. The 
highlight of the war was the Chilean pursuit and capture of the Peruvian ship 
Hudscar in a battle that made naval history as one of the first clashes of ironclads on 
the high seas. Parenthetically, Alfred Thayer Mahan was stationed in Lima a few 
years later, and it is likely that the War of the Pacific helped shape his theories on sea 
power. This war was also instrumental in convincing the US government that it was 
time to build a fleet of ironclads. 

Historia de la Marina de Chile is an excellent study by a descendant of Chilean 
mariners. The foreword entitled “Un Hermoso Libro,” by the distinguished Chilean: 
historian Guillermo Feliú Cruz, is a penetrating essay on the sources of Chilean naval 
history. This book should be translated and made available to a wider audience. 


Texas Christian University DoNarp E. WORCESTER 


ARGENTINA. By H. S. Ferns. [Nations of the Modern World.] (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1969. Pp. 284. $7.50.) 

THE ARMY & POLITICS IN ARGENTINA, 1928-1945: YRIGOYEN TO 
PERÓN. By Robert A. Potash. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1968. Pp. ix, 314. $8.95.) 

Trese two works by North Americans, one a Canadian and the other from the 

United States, undoubtedly constitute some of the best works in English on Latin 
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America published during 1969. Although the objectives and audiences for these two 
focuses on contemporary Argentina are different, sound scholarship and thorough 
understanding of the subject matter underlie each study. H. S. Ferns brings to his 
political history of modern Argentina the laurels won with two previous monographs, 
The Age of Mackenzie King (1955) and Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth 
. Century (1960). Robert A. Potash has devoted a decade of research to this first of a 
two-volume examination of the Argentine military and has revealed the same pains- 
taking attention to detail and exactness as in his El Banco de Avio de México 
(1959). 

Ferns has attempted .and, in large measure, has succeeded in arvelig for the 
general reader the complexities of recent Argentine politics. At the same time he 
stimulates and -occasionally perplexes his audience with judgments about pre-1900 
Argentine social and economic development. His relative lack of interest in the Spanish 
period of colonial rule accounts for questionable interpretations that discount slavery 
as a labor institution, attribute declining: silver production in Upper Peru to revolution- 
ary strife, or suggest a peaceful absorption of the Indian population of northwestern 
Argentina. With Argentine independence, Ferns moves to firmer factual ground, but 
he also challenges the reader with the thesis that the breakup of the Spanish Empire 
in the Rfo de la Plata spelled dramatic socioeconomic revolution as well as a change 
of political masters. Less disputable is Ferns’s contention that the revolutionary struggle 
and the ensuing anarchy destroyed the state and left the military, the cattlemen, the 
Church, and the merchants as the only arbiters of power. From this crucible emerged . 
Rosas, the builder of a true capitalist order in Argentina's pastoral economy. The 
discussion of the second half of the nineteenth century, reduced to a mere. twenty 
pages, has as its strongest point a succinct résumé of the financial role of Baring 
Brothers in the crisis of 1890. 

The twentieth century clearly is Ferns’s principal concern, and on this he spends 
three-fifths of the book. He accurately attributes to Yrigoyen the blame for drawing 
the military into the political arena, although he moves to shakier ground when he 
finds the source of most Argentine university problems in Yrigoyen’s encouragement 
of the Reform Movement. Despite a clear anti-Peronist bias, Ferns provides one of 
the best summaries to date of the man and his accomplishments: the blindness of 
politicians, especially Perón, to economic realities; the military frame of mind that 
placed prime value on the making rather than the enforcing of, decisions; and the 
creation of a labor elite with its inflexible demands on society and economy. Students 
of Latin American affairs will also appreciate the post-1955 chronicle for its thor- 
oughness. 

Ferns’s work ends, as must any review of us Argentina, on a note of con- 
jecture. He suggests that shadows of military rivalry and power blocs once more may 
fall across the Río de la Plata area. Yet, at the same time, he holds guarded hope for 
the economic plans and stability of the Onganía regime. Argentines will relish his 
closing charge to the British ерш to return the Falkland Islands (Malvinas) 
to Argentine sovereignty. 

Potash has provided quite a dierent kind of work in his penetrating treatment of 
Argentina’s restless military between Yrigoyen’s second presidency and the advent of 
Perón. Unencumbered by social science methodology and unimpressed by the recent 
flood of hypotheses about Latin America’s military elite, Potash has focused on “the 
real-life figures who have led the armed forces, on the details of institutional develop- 
ment, and on a broader spectrum of political behavior than the occasional coup.” The 
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result is a fascinating biography of the Argentine military that emphasizes the inter- 
action and influence of individual officers with the political authorities and the 
resultant treatment accorded the armed forces. Within a chronological framework 
Potash ‘seeks to detail social origins, attitudes, and role conceptions of individual 
officers as well as to provide some understanding of the political factionalism that has 
divided the military establishment. 

Readers may criticize Potash for not doing more with his subject, ‘specifically for 
not pursuing some of the methodology advanced in social science literature on the 
armed forces. То such critics, this book carries its own rebuke: namely, that the 
time has come for hard facts rather than vague hypotheses. Potash draws few con- 
clusions and largély lets the narrative speak for itself. The inescapable conclusion that 
these documents and interviews set forth is that the political parties themselves drew 
officers into the political processes. Finally the politicians’ very ineptness convinced 
these colonels and generals that they, not the political parties, should govern. Perhaps 
even more important is the clear evidence that the military provided no monolithic 
structure and that officers were, after all, people who responded to many diverse 
pressures. As Potash concludes with regard to the 1943-45 struggle for power - 
within the military regime, “personal ties and private ambitions proved stronger than 
ideological consistency.” 

In sum, Ferns and Potash have added two basic works to the bookshelves of Latin 
Americanists. Ferns’s masterful political overview has achieved its objective in making 

contemporary Argentina more comprehensible to expert and layman alike. Likewise 
X everyone, whether they agree or not with Potash's methodology and conclusions, will 
hail the solid block of information he has contributed on a relatively unknown 
era and aspect of Árgentine development. 


Indiana University | | 2 ` James R. Ѕсовів | 
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DELORME, Jean. Chronologie des civilisations. 
3d rev. ed.; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1969. Pp. xvi, 509: 

DumaN», Grorces. Etats et institutions, XVI*- 
XVII" siècles. Collection U, Ser. “Histoire mod- 
erne." Paris: Armand Colin. 1969. Pp. 308. 

FARRELL, R. Barry (ed.). Political Leadership 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co. 1970. Pp. xi, 359. Cloth 
$12.50, paper $4.95. 
^ Fines, Jonn. The History Teacher and Other 
Disciplines. Teaching of History Pamphlets No. 
28. [London:] Historical “Association. 1970. Pp. 
16. 35. 6d. 

GREENSTEIN, Frep J. Personality and Politics: 
Problems of Evidence, Inference, and Conceptuali- 
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` 


‘sation. Markham Political Science Ser. Chicago: 
=, Publishing Co. 1969. Pp. xiii, 200. 
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Hoar, Victor (comp.). The Great Depression: 
Essays and Memoirs from Canada and the United 
States. [Vancouver:] Copp Clark Publishing Co. 
1969. Pp. vi, 332. $3.75. 

Hory, Anpras. Behind the Scenes of World 
War ll. Tr. by Emma Enogs. [Astor Park, Fla.:] 
Danubian Press. 1968. Pp. 63. $3.00. 

LARKIN, PascHAL, Property in the Eighteenth 
Century: With Special Reference to England and, 
Locke. With a new introd. by the author, Re- 
print; New York: Howard Fertig. 1969. Pp. 
xix, 252. $9.50. 

Lex, DwicHr E. (ed. with an introd.). Munich: 
Blunder, Plot, or Tragic Necessity? Problems in 
European Civilization. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath. 1970. Pp. xvi, 106. $2.25. Textbook. ` 

Moore, А. LLovp. The Seventeenth Century: 
Europe in Ferment. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1970. Pp. xii, 489. $6.95. Textbook. С, 

Pipes, Ricnarp. Europe since 1815. Introd., 
WriLLIAM L. Lanogr. Harper-American Heritage 
Textbook. New York: American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Co. and Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. 609. 
Textbook. 

Ки, Rira, The Antique Collector's Guide to 
Styles and Prices. New York: Hawthorn Books. 
1970. Pp. xii, 276. $12.95. 

Strauss, Hersert А. (ed.). Conference on 
Anti-Semitism, 1969. Papers delivered at the 
fourth Lerntag of the American Federation of 
Jews from Central Europe, Inc., New York City, 
B 23, 1969. New York: the Federation. 1969. 
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Wari, C. S. (ed.). Toward Century ar: 
Technology, Society, and Human Values. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. Pp: xvii, 318. $8.95: 
Ancient ` 

DzMoocEor, Emmrenne. La formation de 
TEurope et les invasions barbares. Vol, Y, Des 
origines germaniques à l'avónement de Dioclétien. 
Collection historique. Paris: Aubier. 1969. Pp. 
615, 18 maps. 

Harpy, W. G. The Greek and Roman World. 
Rev. ed.; [Cambridge, Mass.:] Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Co. 1970. Pp. iv, 124. Textbook. 

Ноор, Davin (ed. with an introd.). The Rise 
of Rome: How to Explain It. Problems in Euro- 
pean Civilization. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 
1970. Pp. x, тот. $2.25. Textbook. 

Іліѕтмев, M, L. W. A History of the Greek 
World from 479 to 323 B.C. Methuen’s History 
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of the Greek and Roman World, Vol, П, Reprint 
of 3d ed.; London: Methuen; distrib. by Barnes 
and Noble, New York. 1970. Pp. xv, 492, Cloth 
$10.00, paper $5.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1936), 
AHR, XLII (Apr. 1937), 506. 

RuppLE,JouN M. (ed. with ап inttod.). Tiber- 
tus Gracchus: Destroyer or Reformer of the Re- 
public? Problems in European Civilization. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1970. Pp. xvii, 94. 
$2.25. Textbook. 


Medieval 


Benron, Joun Е. (ed. with an introd. and 
notes). Self and Society in Medieval France: The 
Memoirs of Abbot Guibert of Nogent (1064?-c. 
1125). The tr. of C. C. Swinton BLAND, rev. by 
the ed. Harper Torchbooks. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1970. Pp. 260. $2.95. 

Pmawrzn, J. Histoire du royaume latin de 
Jérusalem. Vol. I. Tr. from the Hebrew by С. 
Nanon. Rev. and completed by the author. Le 
monde byzantin. Paris: Editions du Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique. 1969. Pp. 686. 
130 fr. See rev. of Hebrew ed. (1963), AHR, LIX 
(July 1964), 1115. н | 

Renouard, Y. Les villes d'Italie de la fin du 
X’ siècle au début du XIV" siècle. In 2 vols. New 
ed. by Рн. BaAuNsTEIN. Regards sur l'histoire. ad 
ser. Histoire générale. Paris: Société d'Édition 
d'Enseignement Supérieur. 1969. Pp. 261; 270- 
573. 19.50 fr. cach. 

Scuotz, BERNHARD Warten, with BARBARA 
Rocers (trs.). Carolingian Chronicles: Royal 
Frankish Annals end Nithard’s Histories. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1970. Pp. 
X, 235. $8.50. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


мсни, Davi. Scotch Whisky: Its Past and 
Present. [New York:] Macmillan. 1970. Pp. 168. 
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James, С. Е. (ed). A Homestead History: Be- 
ing the Reminiscences and Letters of Alfred Joyce, 
of Plaistow and Norwood, Port Phillip, 1843 10 
1864. 3d rev. ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. 206. $8.75. 

KNioHTLEY, Prr, and Simpson, Corin. The 
Secret Lives of Lawrence of Arabia. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1970. Pp. xiv, 333. $8.95. 

McGovern, Jonn P., and RoLaNp, CHARLES С. 
Wm. Osler: The Continuing Education. Spring- 
far Ill.: Charles C Thomas. 1969. Pp. xvii, 365. 

13.75. 

Marmas, Perex. The First Industrial Nation: 
An Economic History of Britain, 1700-1914. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1969. Pp. xiv, 522. 
$10.00. Textbook. 

Мтчснінтом, W. E. (ed. with an introd.). The 
Growth of English 'Overseas Trade in the Seven- 
teenth and Fighteenth Centuries. Debates in Eco- 
nomic History. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1969. Pp. viii, 196. Cloth $5.25, paper $2.50. 


SHaw, WiLLIAM A. (prep.). Calendar of Treas- 


wry Books, January 1704 to March 1705, Pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. Vol. XIX. Re- 
print; London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. 
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by British Information Services, New York. 1966. 
Pp. cexlviii, 744. $37.80 postpaid. See rev. of 


1st ed. (1938), AHR, XLV (July 1940), 956. 


SxeLton, К. A. Captain james Cook—After 
Two Hundred Years, A commemorative address 
delivered before the Hakluyt Society. London: - 
‘Trustees of the British Museum; distrib. by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1969. Pp. 32, 
24 plates, $1.20. 

WiLKINSON-LATHAM, ROBERT and CHRISTOPHER. 
Cavalry Uniforms: Including Other Mounted 
Troops of Britain and the Commonwealth, in 
nd New York: Macmillan. 1969. Pp. ais. 

4.95. 

Wooos, FREDERICK. 4 Bibliography of the 
Works of Sir Winston Churchill, KG, ОМ, СН. 
2d rev. ed.; [Toronto:] University of Toronto 
Press. 1969. Pp. 398. $27.50. 


France 


Cros.anp, Maurice P. (ed. with introd. and 
commentary). Science in France in the Revolu- 
tionary Era: Described by Thomas Bugge, Danish 
Astronomer Royal and Member of the Interna- 
tional Commission on the Metric System (1798- 
1799). With extracts from other contemporary 
works. Society for the History of Technology 
Monograph Ser., No. 7. Cambridge, Mass.: So- 
ciety for the History of Technology and the 
МІТ. Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 239. $10.00. 

Rousran, M. The Pioncers of the French Rev- 
olution. Tr. by Frepinic Wayre. With an introd. 
by Haroun J. Lasxr. Reprint; New York: Howard 
Fertig. 1969. Pp. 302. $9.50. 

THomson, БАУ. Democracy in France since 
1870. Issued under the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. sth ed.; New 


"York: Oxford University Press, 1969. Pp. 344. 


$2.50. 

Үлсомо, Xavier. Histoire de la colonisation 
française. “Que sais-je?” No. 452. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1969. Рр. 127. е 


Spain and Portugal 


Devos, J.-P. Description de Espagne par Jehan 
Lhermite et Henri Cock, , humanistes belges, 
Archers du Corps de la Garde Royale (1560- 
1622)—(1554?-. . . .): Extrait dw Passetemps, 
Manuscrit Il, 1028 de la Bibliothèque Royale de 
Bruxelles, Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI? Section. Paris: S.E.V.P-E.N. 
1969. Pp. 135. 30 fr. 

Jernek, Franx. The Civil War in Spain. Re- 
үш New York: Howard Fertig. 1969. Pp. бя. 

1б.оо. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


Baynes, Norman Н. (ed.). The Speeches of 
Adolf Hitler, April 1922-Angust 1939: An Eng- 
lish Translation of Representative Passages Ar- 
ranged under Subjects. In 2 vols. Reprint; New 
York: Howard Fertig. 1969. Pp. xii, 987; 988- 
1980. $60.00 the set. 

CranxsHaw, Epwarp. Maria Theresa. New 
York: Viking Press. 1970. Pp. 366. $6.95. 
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Еябилсн, PAUL. Rosa Luxemburg: Her Life and 
Work. Tr. by Epwarp FrrzoERALD. With a new 
preface by SEBASTIAN FRANCK. Reprint; New 
York: Howard Fertig. 1969. Pp. xii, 10-339. 
$10.00. 

. . GANOCZY, ALEXANDRE, La Bibliothèque de 

PAcadémie de Calvin: Le catalogue de 1572 et ses 
enseignements, Études de philologie et d'histoire, 
. No. 13. Geneva: Librairie Droz. хобо. Pp. ix, 
343- 

М№еглом, Warrer Henny, The Soldier Kings: 
The House of Hohenzollern. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1970. Pp. 506. $8.95. 


Italy 


CaxaArrt, RoMoro. Statistiche bancarie ed eco- 
nomiche al principio del XVII secolo. Università 
di Siena, Facoltà di Giurisprudenza, Instituto di 
Statistica, No. 17. (Siena: the Università, 1969. 
Pp. 51, 4 tables. 

Dacna, P., et al. Figure e gruppi della classe 
dirigente piemontese nel Risorgimento. Pubbli- 
cazioni del Comitato torinese dell’Instituto per la 
storia del Risorgimento, New Ser., No. 6. Turin: 
the Comitato. 1968. Pp. 313. 

Manson, Ricuarp. The Theory of Knowledge 
of Giambattista Vico. [Hamden, Conn.:} Archon 
Books. 1969. Pp. xiii, 83. $5.00. 


Eastern Europe 


Avaxumovié, Ivan. Mihailović preme Nemac- 
kim Dokumentima. Biblioteka “Nase Delo," No. 
15-17. London: Savez “Oslobodjenje.” 1969. Pp. 
181. $3.00. 

CigPLEwICZ, MIECZYSLAW, and ZoÓRNIAK, МАК: 
IAN. (eds.). Przygotowania Niemieckie do Agresji 
na Polske w 1939 R: W Swictle Sprawozdań 
Oddnialu Il Sgtabu Glownego WP (Dokumenty) 
[German Preparations for the Aggression on Po- 
land in r939: As Reflected in the Reports of the 
Chief Command of the Polish Armed Forces, Sec- 
ond Division (Documents)]. Polska Akademia 
Nauk—Oddziat w Krakowie. Materiały Komisji 
Nauk Historycznych, No. 17. Krakow: Zakład 
Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskie} Akademii Nank. x969. Pp. 199, 9 plates. 
Zl. 25. 

: History of the Hungarian Nation. Pt. 1, 830- 
1919 A.D., based on the works and former pub- 
lications of Dominic G. Kosáry; Pt. 2, 1919—1968 
A.D., by Steven BÉLA Vároy. Hungarian Heri- 
tage Books, Vol. П. Astor Park, Fla.: 
Press. 1969. Pp. 421. $14.50. 

Номотл, Irena, and Brożex, Lupwik (eds.) 
Korespondencja Раида Stalmacha [Pawet Stal- 
mach's Correspondénce]. Polska Akademia Nauk 
—Oddziat w Krakowie, Materialy Komisji Nauk 
Historyeznych, No. 16. Krakow: Zaktad Na- 
rodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskie} Akademii Nauk. 1969. Pp. 172. Zt. 28. 

Locuman, Jan Mini Church in а Marxist 
Society: A Czechoslovak View. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1970. Pp. 198. $5.95. 

Luczak, CzzsLAw. Wysiedlemia Ludnofa Pol- 
skiej na Tzw. Ziemiach Weielonych do Rzeszy 
1939-1945: Wybór Źródeł i Opracowanie. [The 
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Expulsions of the Polish Population from the 
Territories Incorporated within the German Reich 
1939-1945: Selections of Sources and Works]. 
Documenta Occupationis, No. 8. Poznań: Instytut 
Zachodni. 1969. Pp. xiii, 134. 21. 25. 

MovrArcHIEVA, Vera, and Toporov, NIKOLAI 
Bulgaria’s Past. Tr. by СховсімА Yarzs. [Sofia:] 
Sofia-Press. 1969. Pp. 164. 

SzEMAK, J. Living History of Hungary. Prob- 
lems behind the Iron Curtain Ser., No. 5. Astor 
Park, Fla.: Danubian Press. 1969. Pp. 74. {о 

TsoucaLas, CONSTANTINE. T'he Greek Tragedy. 
Penguin Special. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1969. 
Pp. 207. $1.45: 

Varaa, LászLó. Human. Rights in Hungary. 
Problems behind the Iron Curtain Ser., №. 4. 
Gainesville, Fla.: Danubian Research and Infor- 
mation Center. 1967. Pp. 199. $3.00. 


Soviet Union 


Рлов, SrANLEY W., (ed. with an introd.). 
Lenin: Dedicated Marxist or Revolutionary Prag- 
matist? Problems in European Civilization. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1970. Pp. xiv, 113. 
$2.25. Textbook. 

Poxerskv, Еїлваветн К. Our Own People: A 
Memoir of ‘Igance Reis? and His Friends. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1969. Pp. x, 


278. $7.95. 


Near East . 


Аввопвн, W. F. Political Systems of the Mid- 
dle East in the 20th Century. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1970. Pp. xiii, 345. $8.95. Textbook. 

Jacons, PauL. Between the Rock and the Hard 
‘Spe New York: Random House. 1970. Pp. 155. 

4.95. 

LaNvEN, Roszar С. The Emergence of the 
Modern Middle East: Selected Readings. New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 1970. Pp. xiii, 
366. $5.75. Textbook, 

SzamigHT, SARAH, The, British in the Middle 
East, A Social History of the British Overseas. 
New York: Atheneum. 1970. Pp. xvi, 215. $12.50. 
Africa 

Bennett, Norman R. (ed.). Stanley's Des- 
patches to the New York Herald, 1871—1872, 
1874-1877. Boston University African -Research 
Studies No. ro. [Brookline, Mass.:] Boston Uni- 
versity Press. 1970. Pp. xl, 508. $15.95; s 

DUVIGNAUD, JEAN. Change at Shebika: Report 
from a North African Village. Tr. from the 
French by Frances Frenaye. With a foreword by 
Ceci. Hourant. New York: Pantheon Books. 
1970. Pp. xiii, 303. $6.95 

Equtano, Olaxdah, Phe Life of, or Gustavus 
Vassa the African. In 2 vols. With a new introd. 
by PauL Epwarps. The Colonial History Ser. Re- 
print; New York: Humanities Press. 1969. Pp. 
Ixxii, vii, xi-xvii, Ixxiv-Ixxxi, v, 272; 255. $31.50 
the set. 

Hosson, J. A. The War in South Africa: Its 
Causes and Effects. Reprint; New York: Howard 
Fertig. 1969. Pp. viii, 324. $10.00. 
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Мовні, E. D. Great Britain and the Congo: The 
Pillage of the Congo Basin. With an introd. by 
Sm A. Conan DovLz. Reprint; New York: 
Howard Fertig. 1969. Pp. xxvi, 291. $9.50. 

Pace, THomas NELsoN. On the Nile in 1901. 
Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla.: Field Research 
Projects. n.d. Pp. v, 50, 9 plates. Å 


Asia 


ALLEN, RicHAmD. 4 Short Introduction to the 
History and Politics of Southeast Asia. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1970. Pp. x, 306. Cloth 
$6.50, paper $2.50. Textbook. 

Нвімвасн, Ernesr E. (comp.). White Meo- 
English Dictionary. Linguistic Ser. IV. Data Paper 
No. 75. Ithaca, N. Y.: Southeast Asia Program, 
Department of Asian Studies, Cornell University. 
1969. Pp. xxv, 497. $5.00. 

Јонмѕом, DoNaLD Оглу (comp.). 4 Guide to 
Reference Materials on Southeast Asia, Based on 
Collections in the Yale and Cornell University Li- 
_braries. Yale Southeast Asia Studies, No. 6. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1970. Pp. 
xi, 160. $8.75. 

Lana, Danie, Casualties of War. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1969. Pp.. 123. $4.50. 

. LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY, CHANTAL. La paix 
mongole: [ону tatar ou paix mongole? Questions 
d'histoire, [Paris:] Flammarion. 1970. Pp. 124. 

Li, Dun J. (ed). The Road 10 Communism: 
China since 1912. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold. 1969. Pp. xii, 403. $6.40. 

Meyerson, Harvey, Vinh Long. With an 
introd. by Jonn V. Tunney. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 220. $5.95. 

Poez-HrNNzssv, James. Half-Crown Colony: 
A Historical Profile of Hong Kong. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1969. Pp. 149. $6.50. 

ScHwanz, Henry С. Lin Shao-Ch'i and 
"People's War": A Report on the Creation of Base 
Areas in 1938. International Studies, East Asian 
Ser. Research Publication, No. 3. [Lawrence:] 
Center for East Asian Studies, University of Kan- 
sas; distrib. by Paragon Book Gallery, New York. 
1969. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Three Documents of the National Liberation 
Front. Introd. by GasrieL Копко. Boston: Bea- 
con Press. 1970. Pp. 41. 95 cents. 

WeLTY, PauL Tromas. The Asians: Their 
Heritage and Their Destiny. 3d ed.; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 1970. Pp. viii, 351. $6.95. 


United States 


American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 
1967. Department of State Publication 8495. 
[Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office.] 
1969. Pp. lvi, 1324. $6.75. 

Baxer, Ross К. (ed.). The Afro-American: 
Readings. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 
1970. Pp. xi, 462. $6.50. 

Влвкетт, S. M. (ed.). Geronimo's Story of His 
Life. Reprint; New York: Garrett Press. 1969. 
Pp. xxvii, 216. 

Bartz, Loren (ed,). The Culture of the 
Twenties. The American Heritage Ser. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1970. Pp. lxi, 436. $3.95. 
Textbook. 
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Baruc, Rutu-Marion, and Jones, PisKLE. 
The Vanguard: A Photographic Essay on the Black 
Panthers. Boston: Beacon Press. 1970. Pp. 126. 
Cloth $7.50, paper $2.95. 

BoHAN, PETER, HAMMERSLOUGH, PHILIP. 
Early Connecticut Silver, 1700—1840. Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1970. 
Pp. xi, 288. $25.00. 

Bornes, Morron, with Oris L. GRAHAM, Jr., 
et al. The American Profile. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath. 1970. Pp. 372. $4.95. Textbook. 

^Bomrz, Аве, Social Security Sources in Federal 
Records, 1934-1950. Research Report No. 30. 
[Washington, D. C.:] U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Office of Research and Statistics. 
1969. Pp. viii, 118. 65 cents. 

Burnetr, Peter Н. Recollections and Opin- 
ions of an Old Pioneer, Da Capo Press Reprint 
Ser. The American Scene: Comments and Com- 
mentators. Reprint; New York: Da Capo Press. 
1969. Pp. xiii, 448. $17.50, 

CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES. American Reconstruc- 
пот, 1865-1870. Ed. with an introd. by FERNAND 
BALDENSPERGER. Tr. by MarcareT Mac VEAGH. 
New foreword and notes by Отто Н. OrseN. Da 
Capo Press Reprint Ser. The American Scene: 
Comments and Commentators. Reprint; New 
York: Da Capo Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 300. $10.00. 

Cocks, J. Fraser, III (comp.). 4 Bibliography 
of Manuscript Resources Relating to Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation in the Michigan His- 
torical Collections of the University of Michigan. 
[Ann Arbor: Michigan Historical Collections, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.] 1970. Pp. 14. 

Corr, MancanET L. (ed.). John C. Calhoun. 
Great Lives Observed. Spectrum Book. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. x, 174. 
Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95. 

CoNxLiN, J. Doucras, and QUESINBERRY, RON- 
ALD A. (comps.). Selected South Carolina Eco- 
nomic Data. [Columbia:] Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of South Carolina. 
1969. Pp. 114. $2.50. 

Рево, Anoir. Prairie City: The Story of an 
American Community. Reprint; New York: 
Gordian Press. 1969. Pp. xiv, 245, vii. $7.50. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1944), AHR, L (Apr. 1945), 
573- 

Раст нв, CARL N. Out of Our Past: The Forces 
That Shaped Modern America. Rev. ed.; New 
York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xx, 546. 
$10.00. 

Demaris, Омр. America the Violent. New 
York: Cowles Book Co. 1970. Pp. xi, 404. $7.95. 

Dowcan, Кіснлвр R., and Brown, Donoruy M. 
(comps.). Master's Theses and Doctoral Disser- 
tations on Maryland History. [Baltimore:] Mary- 
land Historical Society. 1970. Pp. 41. $2.00. ` 

Есе, Ковевт J. рар Baker to Strike Them 
Hard!” Incident on the Marias, 23 Jan. 1870. 
Introd.: Don Коки. [Bellevue, Nebr.: Old 
Army Press.] 1970. Рр. їх, 146. $7.00. 

Ferriss, Аввотт І. Indicators of Trends in 
American Education. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1969. Pp. xviii, 454. 

Fifty Years of Public Service: Personal Recol- 
lections of Shelby M. СиШот. Reprint; New 
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York: Da.Capo Press. 1969. Pp. xi, 467. $19.50. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1911), AHR, ХУП (Apr. 
1912), 674. 

Guu, Crispin. Mayflower Remembered: 4 
History of the Plymouth Pilgrims. New York: 
Taplinger. 1970. Pp. 206. $8.50. 

Gros, GERALD N. (comp.). dmericen Social 
History before 1860. Goldentree Bibliographies in 
American History. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1970. Pp. xvi, 137. $2.25. 

Hawes, Francis, The Buffalo. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1970. Pp. 242. $7.95. 

Hay, John, Letters of, and Extracts from Diary. 
In 3 vols. Reprint; New York: Gordian Press: 
1969. Pp. xxii, 393; 368; 350. $35.00 the set. 

Hicornson, Mary THACHER (ed.). Letters and 
Journals of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 1846— 
1906. Reprint; New York: Da Capo Press. 1969. 
Pp. 358. $15.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1921), AHR, 
XXVII (Apr. 1922), 624. 

Hooger, RicHanD J. (ed.), The American Rev- 
olution: The Search for Meaning. Problems in 


American History. New York: John Wiley and . 


Sons. 1970. Pp. vii, 172. Cloth $4.95, paper 
$2.95. Textbook. 

Jarre, HanoLp, and TYTELL, Јонм (eds.). The 
American Experience: A Radical Reader. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xiii, 460. $3.95. 

Јонмѕом, Олківт C. Robert Owen in the 
United States. Foreword by A. L. Morton. AIMS 
Historical Ser. No. 6. New York: Humanities 
Press of A.I.M.S. 1970. Pp. xii, 86. 

Jones, Gzorce Fenwick (ed. with an introd.). 
Detailed Reports on the Salgburger Emigrants 
Who Settled in America . . . Edited by Samuel 
Urlsperger. Vol, ЇЇ, 1734—1735. Tr.-by HERMANN 
J. Lacer, Wormsloe Foundation Publications, 
No. то. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1969. 
Pp. xxv, 253. $7.50. 

Jongs, RosEgxT R., and SELIGMANN, Gustav L., 
Jn. (eds.). The Sweep of American History. Vol. 
II. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1970. Pp. 
xii, 607. Cloth $9.95, paper $5.95. Textbook. 

Коук., Јов. White Racism: A Psychohistory. 
р, York: Pantheon Books. 1970. Рр. vii, 300. 

95. 

LaNGLEY, Lesrer D. (ed. with an introd.). 
The United States, Cuba, and the Cold War: 
American Failure or Communist Conspiracy? 
Problems in American Civilization. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1970. Pp. xi, 106. $2.25. 
Textbook. 

Locxerr, SaxuEL Н. Lonisiana as It Is: A 
- Geographical and Topographical Description of 
the State. Ed. and with an introd. by Lauren C. 
Post, Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1969. Pp. xvi, 148. $12.50. 

Lyncu, Jonn R. The Facts of Reconstruction. 
Ed. by Wurm C. Harris. Reprint; Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1970. Pp. lvi, 325. $2.75. 

McCants, SISTER DOROTHEA OLGA, DAUGHTER 
OF THE Cross (tr. and ed.). They Came to Louisi- 
ana: Letters of a Catholic Mission, 1854-1882. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1970. Pp. xxiii, 263. $8.50. 

MoDoNALD, Arcute P. (ed. with an introd.). 
The Mexican War: Crisis for American De- 
mocracy. Problems in American Civilization. Lex- 
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ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1969. Pp. ix; 112. 
$2.25. Textbook, 

МАСКАН, Duncan, Jr. Issues and Partes in 
Legislative Voting: Methods of Statistical Analysis. 
Harper's American Political Behavior Ser. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1970. Pp. xv, 329. $9.95. 

Méparp, Jean-François. Communauté’ locale 
et organisation communautaire aux États-Unis. 
Preface by Jacques ELLUL. Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion nationale des sciences politiques, No, 172. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1969. Pp. xvi, 313. 

Mooney, Воотн. The Politicians: 1945—1960. 
си: J. В. Lippincott. 1970. Pp. ix, 368. 

7.95. 

Morcan, Котн P.-The President and Civil 
Rights: Policy-Making by Executive Order. St. 
Martin’s Ser. in American Politics. New York: 
St. Martin's Press. 1970. Pp. ix, 107. $1.75. 

The National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, 1968. Index 1967—1968. Comp. by 
the Library of Congress from reports provided 
by American repositories with assistance from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. The Library 
of Congress Catalogs. Washington, D. C.: the 
Library. 1969. Pp. xxv, 811. $25.00. 

Ngora, Н.І. In the Name of Science. Quad- 
rangle Paperbacks. Rev. ed.; Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1970. Pp. vii, 429. $2.95. 

Oxsen, Jack. Aphrodite: Desperate Mission. 
к York: С. P. Putnam's Sons. 1970. Pp. 328. 

95. 

OwsLEY, HARRIET CHAPPELL (ed.). Guide to 
the Processed Manuscripts of ‘the Tennessee His- 
torical Society. Nashville: Tennessee Historical 
Commission; Tehnessee Historical Society; Ten- 
nessee State Library and Archives. 1969. Pp. viii, 
70. $5.00. 

Porrer, EuoENz О. Lord Beresford and Lady 
Flo. Southwestern Studies, Monograph No. 25. 
El Paso: Texas Western Press, University of Texas 
at El Paso. 1970. Pp. 44. Cloth $5.00, paper $2.00. 

Reinrrz, Ricard (ed.). Tensions in American 
Puritanism. Problems in American History. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1970. Pp. xiii, 192. 
Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95. Textbook. 

Reshaping Government in Metropolitan Areas: 
A Statement on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development..[New York:] CED. 1970. 
Pp. 83. $1.00. 

RICHARDSON, RUPERT NORVAL, ct al. Texas: The 
Lone Star State. 3d ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1970. Pp. xi, 448. $8.95. Textbook. 

RoosEvELT, THEopore. Ranch Life and the 
Hunting-Tral. Reprint; New York: Winchester 
Press; distrib. by McGraw-Hill. 1969. Pp. 186. 
$10.00. 

Satu, Warum Ernest. The Francis Preston 
Blair Family in Politics. In 2 vols. Da Capo Press 
Reprint Ser. The American Scene: Comments and 
Commentators. Reprint; New York: Da Capo 
Press, 1969. Pp. xi, 516; vi, 523. $37.50 the 
set. See rev. of rst ed. (1933), AHR, XXIX 
(Jan. 1934), 350. Р | 

Stick, Dav. Dare County: A History. Raleigh, 
М. C.: State Department of Archives and History. 
1970. Pp. 64. 

Su, Tzppv Т. The South Carolina Economy: 
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An Input-Output Study. [Columbia:] Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University of 
South Carolina. 1970. Pp. v, бо, $2.50. 

TIPPEE, Joun. The Capitalist Revolution: A 
History of American Social Thought, 1890-1919. 
New York: Pegasus, 1970. Pp. xii, 372. $7.95. 

Villard, Henry, Journalist and Financier, 1835- 
1900, Memoirs of. Vol. I, 1835-1862; Vol. П, 
1863-1900. Reprint; New York: Da Capo Press. 
1969. Pp. xi, 393; vi, 393. $37.50 the set. See rev. 
of rst ed. (1904), AHR, X (Oct. 1904), 201. 

WarrERS Berry Lawson, The King of Desks: 
Wooton’s Patent Secretary. Smithsonian Studies 
in History and Technology, No. 3. Washington, 
D. C.: Smithsonian Institution Press. 1969. Pp. 31. 
55 cents. 

WarsoN, ALICE (ed.). America Was Beautiful. 
Introd. by Arruurn A. Нооснтом, Jr. Barre, 
Mass.: Barre Publishers. 1969. Pp. 116. $12.50. 

Wens, WALTER Prescorr. History as High Ad- 
venture. Ed. with an introd. by E. C. BARKSDALE. 
Publication of the Jenkins Garrett Foundation. 
-Austin: Pemberton Press. 1969. Pp. xvii, 206. 
$6.95. 

WEINSTEIN, James, and Eaxins, Davin W. 
(eds.). For а New America: Essays іп History 
and Politics from Studies on the Left, 1959-1967. 
New York: Random House. 1970. Pp. xi, 464. 
Cloth $10.00, paper $2.95. 

WiLLIAMS, Brap, and Pepper, CHomAL. Lost 


Other Books Received 


Legends of the West. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1970. Pp. xii, 192. $5.95. 
Latin America . 

Вапвк, WiLLIAM J. The Dilemma of a Ministate: 
Anguilla. Studies in International Affairs No. 7. 
Columbia: Institute of International Studies, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 1969. Pp. x, 93. Cloth 
$4.00, paper $2.00. 

Esan, FeroL, The El Dorado Trail: The Story 
of the Gold Rush Routes across Mexico. The 
American Trails Ser. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1970. Pp. xvi, 313. $7.95. р 

Faanx, ÁNDRE Сонор, Latin America: Under- 
development or Revolution, Essays on the De- 
velopment of Underdevelopment and the Im- 
mediate Enemy. New York: [Monthly Review 
Press.] 1969. Pp. xviii, 409. $8.50. 

Honowrrz, Irvine Louts (ed.). Masses in Latin 
America, New York: Oxford University Press. 
1970. Pp. 608, Cloth $13.50, paper $3.95. 

Luna, FéLrx. “Historia para un maduro": 
Estudio preliminar de Bernardino Calvo "Caudil- 
los e Historiadores.” Escuela Normal "Victor 
Mercante," Instituto Secundario "B. Rivadavia" 
(anexo), Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas 
"Ramón J. Carcano." Cuaderno No. 1, Ser. 
"Cursos y conferencias." Villa María: Centro de 
Documentación e Información Educativas de la 
Escuela Normal “Victor Mercante.” 1969. Pp. 34. 


x Communications +++ » 


To тне EDITOR or тнв AMERICAN HistorircaL Review: 


Professor Alfred G. Meyer's review of The Red ‘48ers. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
(АНК, LXXV [Dec. 1969], 527-28) gives me credit for a “well-written book.” But 
I now have doubts regarding my own “very good story,” because the review contains 
materials that appear to spring from a misunderstanding of what I wrote. My book 
contains a dozen items that clearly challenge some of the widely accepted views of 
“Marxologists,” “Marxists,” and “followers.” Instead of mentioning these (which would 
have been informative), the review takes up for criticism two questionable matters in 
which I am allegedly in opposition to a scholarly consensus. In the first instance, Pro- 
fessor Meyer, has no case; the second seems to rest‘on а misunderstanding of the text. . 

The review objects to my statement that Marx and Engels in. 1850 entered “the dark- 
est period of their careers” (p. 410). I do not deny there that the period was also "fruit- 
ful and creative," as should be clear from a concluding sketch on the rest of that page ' 
where I speak of "time for research and writing," especially with reference to Kapital. 
But, in the 1850's, Marx faced a struggle just to survive physically and Engels accepted 
a hated office job in the Ermen-Engels firm in Manchester so as to make a living and to 
be able to send Marx an endless number of monetary enclosures; they both never felt 
so isolated as then. Anyone who doubts that need only read the under-utilized Marx- 
Engels Briefwechsel. And few do doubt it. 

Later, I would agree with the “Marxologists” and others who are "reluctant to con- 
cede this much to Hammen” where the review attributes to me, as one of my "major ` 
theses," the belief that the differences between Marx and Éngels and "their former 
radical friends have been exaggerated for political and personal reasons. . . ." My “well- 
written book" must have faltered here, otherwise Professor Meyer could соб have written 
what he did in this connection. It is not a thesis of mine, let alone a “major” one.. 

The review asserts that my interest is in Marx and Engels “only as makers of revo- 
lution,” if that is possible, allegedly with a neglect of the “ideological” side. I hardly . 
neglected the latter, but I do insist on a certain primacy of the former. A study of the 
Briefwechsel, Engels’ talk at the graveside of Marx, and much else supports my posi- 
tion. The purpose of Marxian critiques themselves, the major source on theory, was not 
to analyze the existing society but to denounce it, to create a polarization for revolu- 
tionary purposes (see Deutsch-Franzósische Jahrbücher. Werke, 1, 380-81). Yet Marx- 
ian scholars seem reluctant to welcome a study of Marx and Engels as active revolu- 
tionists, notably in-1848-49—- perhaps because the study of theory is more intriguing; 
_ perhaps because such a study may disturb many theoretical formulations. My work is 

the first reasonably thorough study of the matter in English, and in almost any language. 
Professor Meyer,.if I remember correctly, also greeted a comparable and competent East 
German study, Gerhard Becker’s Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels in Kéln 1848-1849 | 
' (Berlin, 1963) rather coolly. 

Professor Meyer apparently regrets the fact that I failed to go beyond * ‘mere hints” 
in. portraying the “radical intellectual, specifically the Hegelian Left,” as being similar 
to certain current phenomena. I can only say that those parts of my book were written 
during the somnolent years just before 1964-65. They remained unaltered, except for 
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drastic deletions and condensations in line with the editor's request that I reduce the 
manuscript by a third. I saw no point in inserting even "hints" in a study of this sort 
to make it perhaps more "relevant." : 

I admit that the translation of “many [isolated] German words” in my book may 
appear to be “poor,” namely that the translation was not the first that comes to mind nor 
the first listed in a dictionary. But Professor Meyer knows that the preferred translation · 
of a given word (other than very concrete items) will be determined by the context in 
which it appears. Here and there I did allow myself certain liberties, as when I trans- 
lated Rlugscheissen аз “talked wisely,” which is not as literal and graphic as it might be. 


University of Montana Oscar J. HAMMEN 


Proresson MEYER REPLIES: 


Klugscheissen, I agree with Professor Hammen, is difficult to translate. I did have other 
instances of mistranslation or sloppy translation in mind when I criticized him: Zwitter 
(р. 28) means hermaphrodite, not bastard; schmierig (p. 30), conveying a suggestion 
of pornographic content, should be rendered as smutty, not dirty; Compagnie-Geschaft 
(pp. 32, 85) means partnership, not company business; wuraelhaft (р. 33) is a romantic 
term probably meaning earthy, not radical; dberfliessen (p. 68) means to spill, not to 
flow; Schwindel in the context in which it is used (p. 138) means fraud or swindle 
rather than dizziness, although someone consulting a dictionary might find dizziness 
or vertigo listed first. Also, Wirrnisse (p. 22) is spelled with two rs; a mob of soldiers 
is called Soldateska, not Soldeska (p. 234); bellum servile is the Slave War, not Servile 
War (p. 246); and someone ought to tell Professor Hammen the difference between 
immanent and imminent (p. 77). There are several other translations of his I would 
criticize. 

‘As for the Баа of the book, I don’t understand Sy he is so sensitive. I meant 
to praise him in calling his a controversial book which raises an interesting issue. At 
most, I would maintain that he has overstated his case: in dwelling, quite interestingly, 

‚оп the day-to-day revolutionary activity of Marx and Engels he tends to lose sight of 
` the coherence—if any—of what they wrote in subsequent decades, He should be pleased 
that I am grateful to him for certain hints that are left undeveloped in the book ‘апі 
that he did not even mean to make. By denying some of the major themes which his 
book suggests he is, in effect, decreasing its value. : 


University of Michigan ALFRED С. MEYER 


To THE EDITOR ов THE AMERICAN Historica, Raview:- 


I would like to clarify some remarks made by Thomas Skidmore, who reviewed my 
Nationalism in Brazil, A Historical Survey (AHR, LXXV [Oct. 1969], 79-80) and 
who apparently did not understand the nature of that general work. The failure to 
grasp the point suggests a pattern for Skidmore, who in recent reviews has shown a 
distressing inability to understand the purpose of the book he is reviewing. 

In this particular case, he did not understand that he was reviewing a general intro- 
ductory book, not a monograph. Despite the printed warnings, he seemed to expect in 
those 132 pages of text the definitive study of Brazilian nationalism in all its multi- 
tudinous ramifications. Brazilian nationalism is largely an unexplored field. As such, 
there are probably three stages through which studies of the subject might pass. First, 
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someone should тайене the direction studies might take, point.out the present state of 
knowledge, or trace the development of the manifestations of nationalism in Brazil. 
Second, scholars should write the detailed monographs needed. Finally, there should be 
a synthesis of the monographic studies. Obviously—or perhaps not so obviously to the 
reviewer-—my short book fits within the first stage. It sought to illustrate the forms by 
which nationalism has manifested itself in Brazil. The organization of the book was 
simple: four broad chronological periods in which manifestations and trends of na- 
tionalism are discussed topically. 

Failure to grasp that simple organization led Skidmore to waste considerable verbi- 
age on what he termed my “chronological oversight.” For example, he admonished me 
for quoting Raul Pompéia, a novelist who lived at the end of the nineteenth century, 
in a discussion of mid-nineteenth-century nationalism. Nonsense. That particular dis- 
cussion centered on a topic: the novelists of the nineteenth century who displayed na- 
tionalistic tendencies. Pompéia was a nineteenth-century writer; he did express nation- 
alist sentiments. The quotation emphasized a point in a topical, not a chronological 
discussion, Further evidence of a hasty reading is displayed in the reviewer's statement 
that I relied on a speech by Gustavo Corção in 1950 to prove that he was ап anti- 
nationalist in the 1956-64 period. The quotation from. Corgáo came, indeed, from a 
speech, entitled “Patriotismo e Nacionalismo," originally made in 1950, but as Mr. Skid- 
more chose to ignore—and as my footnote pointed out—Corcáo reprinted that speech 
in the early 1960’s in a book which bears the title Patriotismo e Nacionalismo. Senhor 
Corção published at least four essays and books under that title (perhaps here is Skid- 
more's confusion): one in 1950, two in 1957, and one in the early 1960's. If nothing 
else, these. publications reveal that Corção was extremely consistent in his ideas. 

The reviewer complained that the book took the point:of view of the Brazilian ` 
nationalists, That criticism makes me feel. that I achieved one of my major goals. In 
truth, I did give preference to the Brazilian viewpoint. As far as possible, as far as I 
was able, I let the Brazilians express their own ideas and. feelings about their own 
nationalism. The Brazilian viewpoint is what we desperately. need to know and under- 
stand in this country. The different significances which Skidmore and I assign to Al- 
berto Térres indicate the gaping distance separating our attitudes toward Brazilian na- 
tionalism. The reviewer emphasized the agrarian nationalism of Térres. That being the 
case, I doubt very much if Senhor Térres would have anything but an antiquarian 
appeal in Brazil. However, despite the best efforts of Mr. Skidmore to condemn our 
hero to the dust of the archives, Térres has Һай а lasting impact because Brazilian 
nationalists consider him a precursor of modern. economic nationalism. I happen to 
agree with them. But whether I agree or not, whether Mr. Skidmore agrees or not, 
misses the point of the discussion in the book: Térres is considered by Brazilian na- 
tionalists to be a font of modern economic nationalism. Since I published my book, a 
lengthy and zesty biography of him has appeared, Presenga de Alberto Térres (Sua 
Vida e Pensamento) (Rio de Janeiro, 1968), by a leading nationalist intellectual, Bar- ` 
bosa Lima Sobrinho. Voicing the opinion of contemporary Brazilian nationalists—and 
their views, morc than thosc of Mr. Skidmore, are the ones of importance for a knowl- 
edge of what Brazilian nationalism means—Mr. Barbosa Lima confirms Torres in his 
position аз а precursor of modern economic nationalism. I limited my scope and my 
space, and for that reason many of the details of Mr. Térres’ life that for one reason 
or another fascinate Skidmore but unfortunately are peripheral to his main contribu- 
tions to the development of Brazilian nationalism will have to be left to more special- 
ized monographs of the future. 

In conclusion, I might note the surprise it was to discover that Mr. Skidmore has 
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shown at last some interest in-the definition of nationalism, both as a term and as a 
- concept. What a pity he never manifested that interest in his own book. 


University of California, Los Angeles E. Braprorp Burns 


\ 


PROFESSOR SKIDMORE REPLIES: 


I am surprised at Professor Burns’s “surprise.” Has he forgotten his pointed but helpful 
criticism at a conference in 1966 of my paper on Brazilian nationalist thought (both 
later published in Portugal end Brazil in Transition, ed. Raymond Sayers [Minneap- 
olis, 1968])? Like many other readers of the AHR, I have a weakness for chronology. 
A half-century usually makes a difference—without those years Raul Pompéia would 
not have had any young Republic to defend against foreign and monarchist threats. 
Even twelve or thirtéen years can count—especially if Vargas’ “nationalist” presidency 
comes between Corção’s original speech and its reprinting. 

Meanwhile the dialectical process grinds slowly on. When my book on Brazilian 
nationalism is finished, interested readers will no doubt want to watch for Professor 
Burns's review. 


University of Wisconsin Tuomas Е. SKIDMORE 


To тне EDITOR ов THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


While I am happy to get by with the bland kindness of Herbert J. Muller's review of 
my book, The Global City (AHR,. LXXV [Dec. 1969], 453-54), І am bound to take 
offense at his opening clause: “Making no effort to disarm criticism... . .” My efforts 
to do just that begin in the eighth line of the opening paragraph of the Preface; they 
run through the entire book; they are explicated again in the Afterword. I may not 
have disarmed: my critics, but I certainly cannot be accused of not protesting the hubris 
of my undertaking nor of failing to profess my ignorance in the face of the vast per- 
spectives that I raise. 


. Washington University TuHeropore Н. Von Laur 


Proresson MurLER REPLIES: 


I do not have at hand a copy of my review of Mr. Von Laue's book and cannot recall 
just what I wrote, but evidently I failed to make myself clear. Anyway, I thought I bad 
emphasized that he was very modest about his ambitious s project, which did not strike 
me as at all pretentious in tone. 


Indiana University : Hersert J. MuLLER - 


‚ +» + Association ‘Notes «++» 


Miss Ann Hofstra, formerly managing editor of Victorian Studies and instructor in 
English at American University, has joined the staff of the American Historical Review 
as assistant editor. In addition to her work for the Review, she will have particular re- 
sponsibility for editing the AHA pamphlet series. 


n Recent Deaths s... 


Witrrw Harpy Carrcorr, president of Coker College, died September 20, 1969. 
He was previously professor of history at the University of South Carolina, Professor 
Callcott was the author of Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929, Caribbean Policy of the . 
U.S., 1890-1920, and Hemisphere Policy of the U.S. 


OrriNoER CrensHaw, former chairman of the history department and official’ his- 
torian at Washington and Lee University, died suddenly. on March 19, 1970, in Lexing- 
‚ ton, Virginia. He was 65. Professor Crenshaw had been a member of the Washington 
and Lee faculty for forty-four years. Through the years, he was summer school visiting 
professor at five other universities, and in 1956-57 he held the Ernest J. King Chair of 
Maritime History at the US Naval War College in Providence, Rhode Island. i 

Professor Crenshaw’s historical research was concentrated on the fields of American 
higher education, the Old South, and the Civil War. His General Lee's College was 
published last year; he was also author of The Slave States in the Presidential Election 
of 1860 and of several articles. 

Cranes C. CUMBERLAND, professor of Latin American history at Michigan State 
University since 1955, died suddenly in Lima, Peru, on March 25, 1970. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in research on contemporary social movements in South 
America and had recently completed a survey of conditions in Bolivia. 

Professor Cumberland was born in Kingsville, Texas, in 1914. Hé attended Texas 
A and I University and did his graduate work at the University of Texas. During 
World War II he served with the navy in the Pacific. At the close of the war he taught 
at Princeton and at Rutgers. 

In the course of his career, Professor Cumberland published six books and many 
articles. He is best known for his work on the Mexican Revolution. His writings are 
distinguished by a rare combination of meticulous accuracy in detail, cautious interpre- 
tation, and an imaginative empathy with the poorer classes. Professor Cumberland com- 
pleted his second volume on the revolution, with the exception of a concluding chapter, 
prior to leaving for South America, In 1968 the Oxford Press published his one-volume 
history of Mexico, a work that has been widely reviewed. 

His colleagues will remember him as an outstanding classroom teacher and un- 
derstanding adviser to both undergraduate and graduate students. He maintained high 
standards and at the same time gave generously of his time to help students meet these 
standards. His seminars gained him a reputation for rigorous questioning, frankness 
in admitting the limitations of what he knew and what could not be known, and gen- 
erous praise when a student showed promise of excellence. These qualities earned for 
Charles Cumberland a distinction that he cherished more than his reputation for sig- 
nificant scholarly contributions. | 


Michigan State University PauL А. VARG 


Joun L. Ercrmy, chairman of the division of social sciences at Oklahoma Baptist 
University, died Fehruary 19 in Shawnee, Oklahoma, after a heart attack. He was 42. 
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Professor Eighmy taught at Ouachita Baptist University, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, before 
coming to Oklahoma Baptist University in 1961. He was an ordained Baptist minister 
and a member of the Southern Historical Society, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the Oklahoma Civil Liberties Union Executive Board. A John 
L. Eighmy Memorial Fund has been established at OBU, with contributions to be ad- 
ministered at the discretion of Professor Eighmy's family. 


Отто Emm Gzppert died suddenly-on April 14, 1970, in Wilmette, Illinois, follow- 
ing an automobile accident. Mr. Geppert’s long association with educational publishing 
began in 1905. In 1916 he was co-founder of the Denoyer-Geppert Company, where he 
served as secretary-treasurer until 1964 and as president from 1964 to 1968, when he 
became chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Geppert was also a trustee of Roosevelt 
University and a member of many educational, civic, business, and professional orga- 
nizations, 


Sm Basu. Lmpztt НАВТ, one of the most profound, original, and influential mili- 
tary thinkers of modern history, died January 29, 1970, at his Buckinghamshire home 
at the age of 74. 

The future prophet of Blitzkrieg left Cambridge in 1914 to join the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in France. He was gassed during the Somme offensive, an experience 
that led to his first writing in military history, the “Impressions of a Company Com- 
mander." Although the War Office withheld permission to publish, a typescript copy of 
the book did attract the attention of historians, among them John Buchan, and when 
his disability later forced him out of the army, Captain Liddell Hart promptly set aside 
his sword for the pen. 

His first contribution to military theory was in the realm of infantry tactics. Liddell 
Hart's new and simplified "battle drill" infiltrated the postwar training manuals, and 
his Framework of a Science of Infantry Tactics (1921) provided the principles both for 
an attack against an intrenched position like those of 1914-18, and for the mechanized 
warfare of the future. As the pre-eminent military correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
Liddell Hart soon became a distinguished exponent of mechanization. He fought as 
vigorously for disarmament in 1932 as he had for the creation of an experimental 
armored force five years before. The failure of these efforts and the rise of Hitler caused 
him to intensify his campaign to reform and modernize the British army. 

When he joined the Times in 1935 his interests naturally widened from military 
affairs in Britain to the defense of Western Europe. The obvious military superiority of 
the Axis powers on the eve of the Second World War caused Liddell Hart to recom- 
mend a strategy of active and mobile defense, an apparent contradiction, in the cyes of 
some critics, to his earlier emphasis upon the offensive capabilities of armored forces. 
If he was a prophet without honor in Britain, his theories found wide acceptance in 
Germany, with the result that Liddell Hart’s name has often been associated with the 
fall of France in 1940. During the war his penetrating analyses of the military situation 
reached the public through the press, and his confidential views were circulated among 
high-placed friends in the government and the army, but he held no official position. 

His postwar years were largely devoted to the constant study and re-examination of 
defense problems in the nuclear age. In the judgment of the late President Kennedy, 
“No expert on military affairs has better earned the right to respectful attention. . . 
For two generations he has brought to the problems of war and peace a rare combina- 
tion of professional competence and imaginative insight.” | 
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This insight came primarily from his study of history. As his knowledge of the First 
World War deepened, Liddell Hart grew increasingly critical of the generalship that 
had: permitted such senseless slaughter, and he hoped that his history of The Real War 
(1930) might help to avoid recreating “those mental attitudes produced by preconceived 
ideas combined with insufficient education and imagination.” His six books on the war, 
including provocative biographies of Marshal Foch and T. E. Lawrence, have made a 
lasting contribution to our knowledge of that titanic and often shapeless conflict. His 
forthcoming History of the Second World War promises to be of equal historical im- 
portance. . | 

Liddell Hart’s writings reveal his personal debt to history. His early study of the 
Mongol campaigns contributed to his understanding of the proper use of armor in 
battle, while his biography of Sherman provided the inspiration for his much-publicized 
“strategy of indirect approach.” Believing that military history “to be of practical value 
should be'a study of the psychological reactions of the commanders,” Liddel! Hart in a 
dozen books probed the minds of the great captains from Genghis Khan to Rommel. 
He has been accused of special pleading and his interpretations of men and events occa- 
sionally have drawn fire, but he yielded ground to no one in his respect for facts. The 
late General J. F. C. Fuller once confided that he would never take Liddell Hart on in 
debate whenever the Captain had been able to explore the facts, Liddell Hart himself 
always maintained that “the search for truth for truth’s sake is the mark of the his- 
torian.” 

Few obituaries have mentioned the immeasurable personal debt owed Liddell Hart 
by students of history the world over. For twenty-five years his house was a Mecca for 
historians as well as generals and politicians. He never hesitated to make available his 
famous files, even to an undergraduate wrestling with an honors thesis, and he gladly 
shared his unrivaled knowledge and his time with others involved in the study of war. 
He was particularly kind to visitors from America, often at excessive cost to his own 
leisure and productivity. No inquiry, however trivial, went unanswered, and no error, 
however small, passed unchallenged. He has been described as the captain who teaches 
` generals: in a very real sense he was also the foremost teacher of a generation of mili- 
tary ‘historians in the United States as well as in Britain. 

Those of us who were privileged to receive help and guidance from this unusual 
man can truthfully say that he encouraged, corrected, and on occasion intervened to 
| give our careers—and our spirits—a generous boost. 

Thus the historian, along with the soldier and statesman, mourns the loss ofa re- 
spected friend and scholar. 


Allegheny College Jay Luvaas 


Суки. EucENE $мттн, a professor in the department of history, Marquette Univer- 
sity, until his retirement in 1967, died on October t1, 1969, in San Francisco, Professor 
Smith was 68. 


WirLiAM Ernest Ѕмітн, who retired in 1962 from Miami University, died Decem- 
ber 12, 1969. Professor Smith joined the staff at Miami University in 1926 and held the 
positions of chairman of the history department (1935-57), dean of the graduate school 
(1950-59), and research professor (1959-62). From 1947 to 1962 he was also director 
of the William Holmes McGuffey Museum. Among Professor Smith's publications are 
The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics (1933), The McGuffeys and Their Readers 
(1963), The American Civil War (with Carl Russell Fish), and numerous contributions 
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to the Dictionary of American Biography, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the Peo- 
ple’s Encyclopedia. With his wife, Ophia D. Smith, Professor Smith was co-author of 
Colonel A. W. Gilbert, Citizen Soldier (1934), Colonial Labor (1941), Colonial Inven- 
tions (1940), Contributions of the Puritans (1940), and The Miami Valleys (1964). 
Professor and Mrs, Smith received the Ohio-ana Library Award in 1949, which led to 
their joint publication of The Buckeye Titan in 1953. Professor Smith was also an active 
public speaker and contributor to historical publications. He is survived by his wife and 
one son, Joseph W., of San Francisco, 


Masaya D. Yamamoro, professor of history at Alaska Methodist University, died 
January 12-in Anchorage, Alaska. 


Other members of the Association who died recently are: Мпллалм М. Harrican 
of Canisius College, Buffalo, New York; E. N. Jonson of Regis College, Weston, 
Massachusetts; and J. C. McGraw of Hardin Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 


THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered. by Congress in 1889 
. Office: доо A Street, S. E, Washington, D. C. 20003 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons. interested in historical studies, whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership ca 
19,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American His- 
torical Review, is published five times a year and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to institutions, The Association also publishes 
its Annual Report, a variety of pamphlets on historical subjects, biblio- 
graphical and other volumes, and a newsletter. To promote history and 
assist historians, the Association offers many other services. It also main- 
tains close relations with international, specialized, state, and local his- 
torical societies through conferences and correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George Louis 
Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of European · 
international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge Award of $5,000 
given annually for the best book on the history of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Latin America. The Albert B. Corey Prize, sponsored jointly by 
the AHA and the Canadian Historical Association, of $1,000 awarded 
biennially for the best book on the history of Canadian-American rela- 
tions or the history of both countries. The John Н. Dunning Prize of 
$300 awarded in the even-numbered years for a book on any subject re- 
lating to American history. The John K. Fairbank Prize in East Asian 
History of $500 awarded in the odd-numbered years beginning in 1969. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 awarded every five years to that 
Latin American who has published the most outstanding book in Latin 

^' American history during the preceding five years (next award, 1971). 
The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 awarded every five years 
for the best work in modern British and Commonwealth history’ (next 
award, 1971). The Watumull Prize of $500 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work on the history of India originally published in the 
United States. 

DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $15.00, student 

| $7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive the 
American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program of 
the annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E, Washington, D. С. 20003. i 
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The genius of Joseph Pulitzer had many facets. 
He created a style of journalism that remains unique to this 
day. He battled injustice—and made the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch into a razor-sharp weapon for these battles. His 
spirit surges through the pages of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Even today —as his grandson continues the great tradition. 

The Post-Dispatch microfilm collection takes 
you on a fascinating journey through all the major issues and events of our 
time. With reporters like Clair Kenamore, Charles G. Ross, Raymond Р. ·. 
Brandt and Marquis W. Childs. 

It provides a remarkably comprehensive file of day-to-day stories 
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Perspectives in American History 
| Edited by Donald Fleming and Bernard Bailyn 


VOLUME IV • 1970 


THE NEW HISTORY AND THE ETHNIC FACTOR IN 
AMERICAN LIFE : 


By Oscar and Mary F. Handlin 


HOWELLS IN THE NINETIES 
By Kenneth S. Lynn 


RELIGION AND REVOLUTION: THREE BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
By Bernard Bailyn 


THE CHARLESTON MOBS AND THE EVOLUTION OF POPULAR 
POLITICS IN REVOLUTIONARY SOUTH CAROLINA, 1765-1784 


By Pauline Maier 


THE AMERICAN IMAGE OF IRELAND: A STUDY OF ITS 
EARLY PHASES . 


By Owen Dudley Edwards 


AMERICAN REALISM AND THE ROMANCE OF EUROPE: 
FULLER, FREDERIC, HARLAND 


By David Cheshire and 
Malcolm Bradbury 


REVISIONISM AND BEYOND: CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR 


By Charles S. Maier 


Statistics and History: An Exchange of Views 
Daniel Scott Smith Р. М. С. Harris 


' PERSPECTIVES is sold only in advance of publication. Single copies, $6.50. 
5-yr subscriptions, $30.00. Checks, payable to Harvard University, must accom- 
‘pany subscriptions. Net responsible for copies lost because of failure to report a 
change of address in time for the mailing. Mail to: 


CHARLES WARREN CENTER 
FOR STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Harvard University 
58 Church Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02188 


еи IL, IROberts 
EASTERN EUROPE 


POLITICS, REVOLUTION AND DIPLOMACY 


In these essays, one of this country’s leading authorities 
on the politics and history of Eastern Europe clarifies 

such subjects as Soviet-American relations; the succession 
to Khrushchev; the role of Eastern Europe in today’s 
balarice of power — апа broadens our understanding of one 
of the world’s most difficult and crucial geopolitical 
relationships: that of the Soviet Union and her 

European satellites. 352 pages * $6.95 


Published by Alfred* A* Knopf dee 


Order anal Progress 


BRAZIL FROM MONARCHY TO REPUBLIC 


by Gilberto Freyre 


In this book Latin America’s most distinguished social historian 
continues the monumental study of Brazilian civilization which 
he began with The Masters and the Slaves and The Mansions 
and the Shanties — described by Charles Wagley in The New 
York Times Book Review as “prerequisites for the understanding 
of Brazil." 


From the early 1870's to the end of the First World War, as a 
new form of government was built on an old social order, every 
thread of Brazil's cutural fabric is examined—from industrialization, 
education and the arts to politics, religion and folk mores. 


496 pages * $12.50 


Published by Alfred* A*Knopf dC 
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MOST UNCOMMON JACKSONIANS 


THE RADICAL LEADERS OF THE EARLY LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


Now in paperback by Edward Pessen 


WHAT THE CRITICS HAVE SAID: 


“This is a valuable book, suggestive and informative. Well researched 

and documented, it is an important addition not only to the Jacksonian 

era but also to the history of American labor and social thought.” 
Robert V. Remini, The Journal of American History 


“Pessen is one of the few persons who has read their literature, the 
fugitive labor newspapers as well as the better known pamphlets. From 
this clearly written and effective work we learn not only where the lead- 
ers stood politically (outside the Jacksonian coalition), but what they 
stood for." 

Frank Otto Gatell, Social Studies 


"He draws an interesting series of portraits of agitators, journalists, and 
laborites who became conspicuous in the era. His book reads well in a 
field confined to a relatively few academic specialists only moderately 
concerned with presentation. Scholars should find Mr. Pessen's judicious 
phrasings enlightening, and ever reassuring. As he says about their 
predecessors, ‘they loved stability, even as they talked up turbulence.’ " 


Louis Filler, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 


"Pessen's quotations from original sources and fine vignettes of the per- 
sonalities involved succeed in shaking dust off history and in giving 
this segment of it considerable appeal to modern readers." 


Alden Whitman, The New York Times 


"His discussion is always provocative. Pessen's account is more than a 
useful summary of the careers and influence of the more prominent 
Jacksonian labor leaders. He breaks new ground in his analysis of their 
social philosophies.” 

Walter Hugins, Canadian Journal of History 


ISBN 0487395-066-6. $245 


State University of New York Press 


Thurlow Terrace, Albany, New York 12201 
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The World- 
Then and Now 


The Scott, Foresman World Civilization Series 


Editor: William Н. McNeill, The University of Chicago 





This collection of challenging materials provides basic reading for world, western, and 
non-western civilization courses. The distinguished authors of this series offer the 
collective authority of a large number of specialists with broad vision who view the 
world as a whole—the sum of many diverse but interrelated parts. 


GREECE AND ROME 750 B.C. — A.D. 565 

By Andrew Robert Burn, University of Glasgow: 

With J. M. B. Edwards 

© 1970, 224 pages, illus., hardbound $4.50, softbound $2.75 


EUROPE’S MIDDLE AGES 565-1500 A.D. 
By Karl F. Morrison, The University of Chicago 
© 1970, approx. 184 pages, illus., hardbound $4.50 (tent.), softbound $2.75 (tent.) 


MODERN EUROPE 1789-1914 
By Peter N. Stearns, Rutgers, The State University 
© 1969, 237 pages, illus., hardbound $4.95, softbound $2. 95 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 1914-Present 
By William H. McNeill, The University of Chicago 
© 1967, 192 pages, illus., hardbound $4.95, softbound $2.95 


Forthcoming 





THE WORLD BEYOND EUROPE 1500-1850 

By John Meskill, Columbia University 

Johanna M. Meskill, The City University of New York 

Ainslie T. Embree, Duke University 

Summer 1970, approx. 192 pages, illus., hardbound and softbound 


in Preparation 


EARLY MODERN EUROPE 1500-1789 
By John B. Wolf, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Campus 





ISLAM AND THE MOSLEM IMPACT ON ASIA, SOUTHEAST EUROPE, AND AFRICA 
- To 1500 A.D. 
By Reuben W. Smith, The University of Chicago 





Scott, Foresman College Division 


Glenview, Il. Palo Aito, Ca. Tucker, Ga. Oakland Dallas, Tx. 
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Announcing . . . the new 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION of 


THE GILDED AGE 


H. Wayne Morgan, editor 


This new edition of Morgan's The Gilded Age will prove even more 
valuable for your courses than the widely-used first edition. Focusing 
on the theme of nationalism and industrial change'in the post-Civil 
War period, the edition provides a wealth of new material. 

Six of the articles—on genteel reform, the currency question, popu- 
lism, the Democratic party, the Republican party, and foreign policy— 
were written especially for this edition. All other chapters have been 
edited, updated, or thoroughly revised, and illustrations are included 
for the first time. | 





Contents 


. Toward National Unity, by H. Wayne Morgan 

. Big Businessmen and a New Economy, by John Tipple 

. The Workers’ Search for Power, by Herbert G. Gutman 

. Reform Thought and the Genteel Tradition, by Geoffrey Blodgett 
. Civil Service Reform and Public Morality, by Ari Hoogenboom 
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. Money, Politics, and Society: The Currency Question, by Walter T. 
K. Nugent 


7. "Dry Bones and Dead Language": The Democratic Party, by R. Hal 
Williams 


8. Populism and the Decline of Agriculture, by H. Wayne Morgan 
9. The Republican Search for a National Majority, by Lewis L. Gould 


10. Economics, Expansion, and Emotion: An Emerging Foreign Policy, 
by Paul S. Holbo 


11. The Writers' Search for Reality, by Robert Falk 
12. The New Science and American Thought, by Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


13. Popular Culture and Public Taste, by Robert R. Roberts 
| Cloth, $11.95, Paper, $3.95 


Write for 60-day examination copy fo: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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You MEAN I CAN GET $50,000 ОЕ 
TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $100? 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA's low life insur- 
ance costs. 

105 true. At his age 30 the annual premium for а 20-Year Home Protection policy 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment of $98.00. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. ` 

The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. If 
you: need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 





ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or other TIAA life insurance is 
limited to persons employed at the time of application by 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit ed- 
ucational or scientific institution that qualifies for TIAA 
eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenne, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mail the new Life insurance Guide and a personal Illustration. 


Y 
Name Е 


Addre 


City 
Dependents’ Age 


Nonprofit Employer 


college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 








New from Yale 


British Colonial Administration in the Mid-Nineteenth Century 
The Policy-Making Process 
by John W. Cell Р 


Examining the constant factors in British colonial problems—the Colonial 
Office, the administrative centers In the colonies, and the connections be- 
tween them, Mr. Cell provides an Illuminating picture of administration in 
action. His delineation of the evolution of policy shows that the pattern of 
decision-making was typically one of hesitation rather than the steady 
application of a coherent plan. "This Is a masterful work, one of great 
importance, conceived wlth intelligence, designed with care, and brought 
to conclusion with grace. [t contains both data and argumentation which all 
who work in the British imperial field will want to have."-——Robin W. Winks. 

$10.00 


Dictionary of Russian Historical Terms from the 
Eleventh Century to 1917 

compiled by Sergei G. Pushkarev 

edited by George Vernadsky and Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. 


Tracing from Old Slavonic to modern Russian an immense body of relevant 
historical terms, the authors have integrated within approprlate entries 
brief historical sketches relating to the most significant social categories 
and economic, political, military, religious, and educational Institutions. 
Thorough cross-referencing, an explanation of the modern and exact trans- 
literation, and a concise bibliography complete this lively and serviceable 
volume. $12.50 


More's Utopia, Ideal and Illusion 

by Robbin S. Johnson 

This analysis of one of the central documents of Western humanism ex- 
amines not only the two principal divisions of Utopia but the various Intro- 
* ductory materials, especially the letters to Peter Giles, which establish a 
framework used by More to qualify his intellectual position. Thus Utopia 
is shown to be less a final goal and more an attitude or stance—an ability 
to detach oneself while still preserving one's involvement in life—a matter 
which is crucial to the understanding of Utopia. $6.00 


Martin Luther's Doctrine of Christ 


by lan D. Kingston Siggins 

Using a literary method rather than the categories of systematic theology, 
Mr. Siggins develops a thorough inductive survey of the themes, vocabulary, 
and rhetoric Luther used in preaching, writing, and lecturing about Christ. 
Thus he avoids the misleading questions fostered by the dogmatic tradition 
of Luther studies and demonstrates that rhetorical form and religious con- 
tent are logically inseparable in Luther's theology. $10.00 
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Available in paper 
Pilgrim Colony 
A History of New Plymouth, 1620-1691 


by George D. Langdon, Jr. 
$1.95 (cloth $6.50) 


EIEN Yale University Press New Haven and London 
PB in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press ` 








THE FAFERS 
GEORGE "MASON 


Edited by Robert A. Rutland 


George Mason, the author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, provided 
much of the intellectual foundation of the American Republic. This first com- 
prehensive collection of his papers is a long overdue tribute to a man whom 
Jefferson called “a man of the first order of wisdom among those who acted on 
the theatre of the Revolution... ." 


Sponsored by the Regents of Gunston Hall. the National Society of the Colo- 
nial Dames of America, and the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. 


3 vols. May $45.00 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 
Their Diplomatic Relations, 1789-1914 
Henry Blumenthal, 


This important book is essential for an understanding of contemporary 
Franco-American relations. It will be invaluable to the diplomatic historian 
for its fresh interpretations and its new insights. 


320 pages April $9.75 


DR. ALEXANDER GARDEN 
OF CHARLES TOWN 


Edmund Berkeley and Dorothy Smith Berkeley 


". . . well-written and thoroughly documented biographical account . . . of an 
eminent and dedicated 18th century botanist." 


Library Journal $10.00 


THE PRACTICE AND POLITICS 
OF FIAT FINANCE 


North Carolina in the Confederation, 1788-1789 
James R. Morrill 


This examination of the financial and political considerations that shaped 
North Carolina's public financial policy during the Confederation is the first 
such state study. $7.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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From Chicago’s Backlist 


The Genius of American Politics 
Daniel J. Boorstin, editor 

1953 LC:53-9434 202 pages 

$5.50 cloth $1.50 paper 








William Wells Brown 
Author and Reformer 
William Edward Farrison 
1969 1С:69-19275 482 pages $12.50 
Dwight L. Moody 
American Evangelist, 1837-1899 
James F. Findlay, Jr. 
1969 LC:69-13200 440 pages $10.00 
Reconstruction after the Civil War 
John Hope Franklin 
1961 LC:61-15931 258 pages 
$5.00 cloth $1.95 paper 
The Response to Industrialism 
Samuel P. Hays 
1957 LC:57-6981 211 pages 
$4.50 cloth $1.95 paper 
Urban Blues 
Charles Keil 
1966 LC:66-13876 321 pages 
$6.50 cloth $2.45 paper 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 
George Е. Kennan Pa 
1951 LC:51-12883 154 pages 
$4.95 slipcased 
Judicial Power and Reconstruction Politics 
Stanley Kutler 
1968 LC:68-16702 178 pages $5.95 
North of Slavery 
The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 
Leon F. Litwack 
1961 LC:61-10869 318 pages 
$6.00 cloth $2.45 paper 
La Guardia Comes to Power, 1933 
Arthur Mann 
1969 199 pages $1.95 paper 
La Guardia 
A Fighter Against His Times, 1882-1933 
1969 384 pages $2.95 paper 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
[d 
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From Chicago’s Backlist 








Henry Ossawa Tanner 
American Artist 
Marcia M. Mathews 
1969 LC:69-19279 261 pages $9.50 
The Mexican War 
Otis A. Singletary 
1960 LC:60-7248 181 pages 
$5.00 cloth $1.95 paper E 
- Black Chicago 
The Making of a Negro Ghetto 
1890-1920 
Allan H. Spear 
1987 LC:67-21381 254 pages 
$7.50 cloth $3.45 paper 
The Fiscal Revolution in America 
Herbert Stein 
1969 LO:89-14828 526 pages $10.00 
Benjamin Franklin 
and American Foreign Policy 
Second Edition 
Gerald Stourzh 
1989 LC:54-9355 335 pages 
$8.50 cloth $3.25 paper 
Redeemer Nation 
The Idea of America's Millennial Role 
Ernest Lee Tuveson 
1968 LC:68-14009 238 pages $6.75 
Culture and Poverty 
Critique and Counter-Proposals 
Charles A. Valentine 
1968 LC:68-16718 216 pages 
$5.95 cloth $2.50 paper 
The First Emancipation 
The Abolition of Slavery in the North 
Arthur Zilversmit 
1967 LC:67-15954 262 pages $8.50 È 
American Catholicism 
Second Edition, Revised 
` ` The Right Reverend John Tracy Ellis 
1969 LC:69-19274 322 pages 
; $8.50 cloth $2.45 paper 
American Music 
Irving L. Sablosky 
1969 280 pages $8.50 cloth $2.25 paper 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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The Lives of William Benton 

Sidney Hyman 

William Benton's biography is a portrait of a creative public man, and the reflection 
of an era. An advertising genius, an innovator in education, a publishing giant, and a 
deeply committed statesman in national government, in his life Benton has put his 
‘distinctive mark upon nearly every sphere of twentieth-century America. As a 
political figure—senator, assistant secretary of state, ambassador to UNESCO—Benton 
was close to the center of the most significant events of his time. Most dramatic was 
his courageous fight against Senator Joseph McCarthy. Sidney Hyman has had the 
rare luxury of full access to Benton’s personal and business correspondence. What 
emerges from his biography is a lively portrait of a unique man of our time. 


1970 LC:72-88231 688 pages | $10.00 
Wilderness-Defender 


Horace M. Albright and Conservation 
Donald C. Swain 


Horace М. Albright, a central figure in the American conservation movement in the 
first half of the twentieth century, helped found the National Park Service and be- 
came a leading spokesman for the aesthetic wing of the conservation movement. He 
was a skillful businessman, administrator, and promoter, drawing support from rival 
interest groups, warring conservation organizations, congressmen, and cabinet offi- 
cers. In analyzing Albright’s public career, Swain contributes a fascinating profile of 
the inner workings of the federal government and provides insights into much recent 
American history. The book will be of interest to historians, political scientists, 
national park enthusiasts, conservationists, and all those interested in American 
biography. 














1870 LC:70-93057 368 pages $10.75 
AL d 
The Controversy over German Industrialism, 1890-1902 
Kenneth D. Barkin 


This book is an intensive study of the political, economic, and intellectual forces at 
work behind the striking reversal in Germany’s tariff policy which granted priority 
to agricultural interests. The author places special emphasis on the influence of a 
politically articulate academic community which provided an intellectual basis for 
‘the anti-industrial movement. His conclusions reveal much about subsequent devel- 
opments in German society and political power, especially the development of the 
right-wing political movements that became.so important in the decades before 
World War II. 

1970 LC:78-101359 352pages $11.50 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 


Sa ы a a ee ы сый и СС) 
Chicago: 
Growth of a Metropolis 


Harold М. Mayer and Richard С. Wade 
With the assistance of Glen E. Holt 


This volume, which comprises over 1,000 pictures and 30 maps, does more than show 
the physical development of Chicago—it attempts to suggest how the city expanded 
and why it looks the way it does. Instead of emphasizing society and customs, this 
volume deals with the physical conditions of life. In place of the conventional inter- 
est in “founding fathers” and leading families, it is more concerned with street 
scenes and ordinary people. Because it asks different questions, this book differs 
markedly from other “pictorial histories” of American cities. For, unlike these, it 
uses photography as evidence instead of mere illustration; as document rather 
than ornament. А 

1989 1С:68-54054 628pages illus. Slipcased $32.00 
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Research in Archives 
The Use of Unpublished Primary Sources 
Philip C. Brooks 


"Researchers will find this volume of tremendous value. It fills a need to help them in 
the location and proper use of unpublished source materials, including both official 
archives and historical manuscripts. It's a worthwhile publication, particularly since 
almost all the many existing texts on historical method dwell on the use of printed 
materials and pass lightly over archives and private papers."—Herald Advertiser 











1969 LC:89-19273 127 pages $5.75 
eR A 
American Building hs i 
Materials and Techniques from the Beginning of the 
Colonial Settlements to the Present 
Carl W. Condit 


“Condit’s book presents a straightforward chronological account of the development 
of American structural systems from the earliest days. His very insistence upon treat- 
ing all types of fixed structures alongside the more conventional architectural ones 
is a measure of the novelty of his approach and the quality which gives the book its 
unusual interest."—James Marston Fitch, Science, The Chicago History of American 
Civilization series, Daniel J. Boorstin, General Editor. 


1969 LG:67-30127 329 pages, illus. Cloth $10.00 Paper $3.45 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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The Wish to Be Free 
Society, Psyche, and Value Change 
Fred Weinstein and Gerald M. Platt 


The Wish to Be Free is an important interpretation of modern revolutionary 
change. Focusing on personality, ideology, and social structure in psychoanalytic 
and sociological terms, the book links the French Enlightenment to Freud, po- 
litical change to change in the family. By defining the changing pattern of 
father-son relationships in terms parallel to changing relationships to authority 
in politics, the authors have added an entirely novel dimension to discussions of 
revolutionary change, and have tied the present to the past in a highly instruc- 
tive way. - 
` “Significant and original. Among the very best attempts to integrate psycho- 
analytic theory with sociology and history.”—Talcott Parsons 
1969 LC: 71-88291 350 pages $8.50 


Prebistory 
An Introduction 
Derek Roe 


Although Mr. Roe describes primarily European prehistory with particular ref- 
erence to Great Britain, he offers a broad introduction to his subject, to the 
sequence of events in prehistoric times, and to some of the ways in which these 
events are studied, His account is necessarily selective, but he places his study of 
the British sequence firmly in context, dealing with other areas within the Old 
World as fully as necessary. Mr. Roe not only presents traditional interpretations 
of prehistory, but also discusses recent research in the field. 

1969 LC: 70-81799 200 pages illustrations $5.00 


The Teaching of Charles Fourier 
Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


Charles Fourier has generally been studied in only one or another of his various 
roles, such as that of social critic, precurser of Marx, or theoretician of the co- 
operative movement; most writers have been unprepared to admit, let alone 
accept, the totality of his teaching. Fourier’s thought is here fully examined for 
the first time in its own terms, not in terms of its possible contribution to a dif- 
ferent intellectual orientation. In two concluding chapters Mr. Riasanovsky also 
studies Fourier's writings in relation to certain general currents of modern 
thought. 

1969 LC: 77-84048 800 pages $6.50 


S from California 


y University of California Press e Berkeley 94720 
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4 new books 





THE COLONIAL AMERICAN JEW, 1492-1776 
By Jacob R. Marcus 

This comprehensive history of Jews in colonial America begins with a description of 
the settlements of Jews. Then, taking a topical approach, the author analyzes the legal 
status, economic development, the social welfare and educational practices of these 


early Jewish communities, and concludes with a study of Jewlsh Integration Into the 
large American—and Christian—soclety. 


1620 pages, illustrated, 3 volumes, slipcase 3 $45.00 


LOPEZ OF NEWPORT 


Colonial Amerlcan Merchant Prince 


: By Stanley F. Chyet 


A fascinating biography of the dynamic and colorful Aaron Lopez, the pre-Revolu- 
tionary War merchant and industrialist from Rhode Island. 


240 pages . $8.95 


PUBLIC OPINION AND HISTORIANS 
Interdisciplinary Perspectives 
Edited by Melvin Small 


A symposium in which the critical problem of the relationship between publlc opin- 
lon and foreign pollcy is examined by a dozen distinguished social scientists and his- 
torians. Among the contributors are J. David Singer, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Cohn, 
Richard Merritt, John Higham: 


200 pages $7.95 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF BAGHDAD 
IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

Text and Studies 

By Jacob Lassner 


A fully annotated translation and critical study of the most important source dealing 
with the history and topography of Baghdad, the introduction to the Khatib al-Baghdadi's 
History of Baghdad. Professor Lassner also provides a series of studies tracing the his- 
torical pattern of the clty's development In the early Middle Ages. 


324 pages . $12.50 
from your bookseller or from 


[гуле Wayne State University Press 


Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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LIFE AGAINST DEATH: The Psychoanalytical Meaning of History 
By Norman O. Brown 


Published in 1959, Life Against Death now has a reputation and influence 
few books enjoy. It has molded the thought of thousands of college students 
and others open to fresh and vigorous ideas, no matter how outrageous 
they may seem. 

Jts impact has been world-wide, with an edition in Great Britain, and 
translations into French, German, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, and 
Japanese. Reviewers have called it everything from "rash" and "biased" to 

"vivid," “mind-changing,” "interesting and valuable." 

As of spring 1970, Life Against Death may be had only from its original 

publisher, Wesleyan University Press. 


384 pages. Notes, bibliography, index. $1.95 


Winner of the Pulitzer Prize in History, 1964 
PURITAN VILLAGE: The Formation of a New England Town 
By Sumner Chilton Powell 


“A meticulous and remarkably detailed account of the early government 

and social organization of the town of Sudbury, Mass.... From the welter of 

facts, with the passion of a born antiquarian and the insights of a self-made 

sociologist, Powell has reconstructed the intense pulling and hauling of an 

el American community that was, ‘in a real sense, a little commonwealth,’ 
.. The people and events can be absorbing." — Time 


“А masterpiece of scholarship... which may in time come to be regarded as 
a classic.” —New York University Law Review 


264 pages. 10 drawings, 11 maps, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. 
$2.45 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN CONNECTICUT 
By Horatio T. Strother 


“Mr. Strother’s work is important for he has added to the knowledge of one 
facet of United States history about which the entire story will never be 
known because of the very nature of the movement....It is rewarding 
reading." —Journal of Negro History 


“Skillfully avoiding the expression of indignation: and didacticism, he allows 
events to provide the drama and the moral message."—The New England 
Quarterly 
280 pages. 13 illustrations, 2 maps, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. 
$2.45 
For other distinguished works on American 
history, write for a complete catalog 
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Ld 


by Martin H. Bush 


This beautiful volume by historian Martin H. Bush of Syracuse 
University is the first comprehensive study of Doris Caesar, one of 
` the world’s great sculptors. 





Luxuriously illustrated with more than 100 photographs (16 plates in 
full color), with a Preface by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Introduction 
by Pulitzer Prize Poet Marya Zaturenska. Limited autographed edi- 
tion avallable only from the publisher. $25.00 


"Doris Caesar has been in the forefront of American women sculp- 
tors for about thirty years, . . ." 


| —Marvin D. Schwartz, Apollo 

“As an artist and a satirist she is unique, agreeably acid and wholly 
arresting.” 

—D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Syracuse University Press 


Syracuse, New York 13210 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
THE AMERICAN PAST 


VOLUME ONE: 1607 TO 1877 
VOLUME TWO: 1877 TO THE PRESENT 


Stanley М. Katz and Stanley |. Kutler 


University of Wisconsin 


More and more historians are using the techniques and approaches of social 
scientists. This collection of interpretive articles demonstrates this new perspec- 
tive; it demonstrates the impact of the social sciences, broadly considered, upon 
historical scholarship. | 

Some of the selections are explicitly social scientific; many, in fact, are written 
by non-historians. Others are written in almost total isolation from the new tech- 
niques. All, however, are distinguished by their conceptual orientation; specifi- 
cally, they are directed toward establishing generalizations that go beyond their 
immediate subject matter. І 

Many of the articles included herein have never before been reprinted; all are 
printed here in toto, with charts and footnotes. The newest techniques in historical 
research, such as demographic analysis, psychological model-building, economic 
analysis, and computer history, are presented in a readable and not highly 
technical form. The headnotes have deliberately been kept brief so as not to 
impose an intellectual structure upon the materials chosen. 

An Instructor's Guide, prepared by Frederick B. Wade, includes objective and 
subjective test questions, as well as brief synopses of each article, suggestions for 
discussions, and a brief bibliography. Я 


Paperbound / 552 апа 505 pages / each $5.50 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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